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TREATISE 

ON   THE 

POLICE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS ; 

CORTAININO  A  DSTAIL  OP  THK 

VARIOUS  CRIMES  and  MISDEMEANORS 

By  which  Public  and  Private  Property  and  Security  are^  at 
prefent^  injured  and  endangered: . 

AND 

SUGGESTING   REMEDIES 

FOR  THEIR 

PREVENTION. 
^^ 

Thl  SIXTH  EDITIOI^ 'Corrected  and  considerably  Enlarged. 


-^'e*^ 


BY  pf^COLQUHOUN,  LL.D. 

'It^  as  a  Magistrate  fir  tbe  Counties  of  Middlesex y  Surry ^  Kenty  andEsstx.^^ 
/iT  tbe  Citj  and  Uherty  oftVestminstery  and  for  the  Liberty  of  tbe  Tovjer  ofLmdon. 


Menunetiat  legum  conditores,  illas  ad  picximum  hunc  finem  accommo- 
Ci?e  i  Sodera  TideUcet  arcenda,  refHenaodaque  vitia  ac  monim  pxavitatem. 

J  udices  peuitrr  leg!es  illas  cum  Ti^re,  squitate,  integritate,  publicaeque  utill* 
•'i^amuccurent  exequi;  ut  justitiaet  yirnisomnessocietatisoxdinespenradant. 
^iikstiiaque  simui  ct  Tempenntia  iaertiae  locum  aysumant  et  prodigalitatis. 


LQSDOli: 

-NT£J»   By  n,    BA1J>W1N    AND  ION,   NEW   RRIDCS>STRRRT,    BLACK rRM8<5 

roft    JOSEPH   MAWMAN,     IN  THB  POCLTftTj 
SVCCnSOft  TO  ME.  DILLY. 
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TO   THE   SOVEREIGN, 

fflio  has  graciomly  condescended  to  approve 
of  the  Authors  Efforts  «  To  establish  a 
^^  System  of  Morality  and  good  Order  in 
«^  The  Metropolis  r 

AND  TO  HIS   PEOPLE; 

In  every  Part  of  the  British  Dominions:  whose 
favourabU  Reception  of  these  Labours^  for 
the  Good  of  their  Country^  has  contributed^ 
in  a  considerable  degree^  to  the  Progress 
tvhich  has  been  already  made^  towards  the 
Adopdon  of  the  Rernediu  proposed  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes^  the  Contort  of 
Society^  and  the  Security  of  the  Peac^ 
Subject; 

This  ImproTed  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 
Th£  Tebatisb  on  the  Po{.ic« 

.      OP  THE  MeTEOPOLIS^ 

1.0KDON.  "  ^"""^^y 

Jan.  1,   i8qq*  and  respectfully 

DEDICATED, 

152679 
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ADVERTISEMENT.     ''-'''  ^^ 


OQeu?^Bt>  m  z^vmeiy  <rf^  Ji^bon5u6  piirsnils,  ifliicli 
atTord  UtUe  time  ieSbee^ifor  stiidy  ^  '  Hect^sKion,  *dfe 
Aqtbor  once  more  pressolB  thisWork  to  Ihi  PMIte  %^h'ah 
unfeigoed  diffidcdce^  visi^ifroiii  hiar  cimftehlilsfi^sif;  fhat 
under  such  circumstances  It  must  rec^uire  their  indulgence. 
This,  he  trusts,  will  begfattteS  whte  itricbnsfderedi'tfeat  his 
employments  are  of  a  natikte  Vnfriehdl^  fotllat 'critical' aqcu- 
racy  and  precision,  the  necessity  of  whitlT  is'  impressed  on  his 
mind,  not  less  by  a  sensetyFliis  own  personal  yiiifacler,,tlian  ot 
hisbbligatibfilsto  £he  IBng-experiernced  candbui' i^^  liberality 
cfhisreadprs.^,        :.*.,.ni    -.-^     .'*:  ./'iyi  •■ '-  : 

In  the  present  Editionmtidbiieiiirimatfer^hkilSt^brougte 
forward;  and  considenh}e(iinimi^emeR6iha^tf^en  attempted 
by  the  muodnction'  o£?:afficid:|facb/>  lind^uthetftiid  details 
calculated  to  tincidate'and'  cc^kiti  the  ^msrkl  sf&cm  first 
placed  by  theAutfaoruiiderhiift  rdvkv^f  Vh^  PAbJt'd.  Their 
exteosive  approb2ftkar(a(tfaM;igii*&i&  6rify':fi^t^  is  ofa  na- 
ture which  can  never  be  too  highly  estimated.  That  ap- 
probation  has  not  only  been  confirmed  by.i9aDy:^the  first 
and  most  respectable  characters  in  th94^  {^iq^M^^;  Jliot 
less  conspicuous  for  talents  and  abilities  than  for  that  genuine 
patriotism  which  distinguishes  the  good  subject,  and  the  va- 
luable member  of  Society ;  but  also  by  several  Foreigners 
eminent  for  learning  and  virtue. 

While  we  deplore  the  miserable  condition  of  those 
numerous  delinquents  who  have  unfortunately  multiplied 
fcv  Ith  the  same  rapidity  that  the  great  wealth  of  the  Metropolis 
has  increased  :  while  their  errors  and  their  crimes  are  ex- 

A  4  posed 
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AOV£RTIS£MENT. 

posed  only  for  the  puipoie  of  amendment :  while  tl^e  tear  of  • 
pity  is  due  to  their  forlorn  state,  a  prospect  happily  opens 
through  the  me^^moffAv^jCl^rgC^SftiLECT  Commit- 
TES  rfiht  House  g^ Commons,  for  the  adoption  of  those 
remedies  which  will  unquestionaETy  give  a  seasonable  check 
to  immofiliftir  vA  ^Ud^aetary^  m  as  by  their  prTOeneioa 
4iot  only  to  jiroiect  the  rights  .df  ivmootvkz^  bat  aiso^- 
o'capiftdit  JMUbAr  9i  die  ti^efol  mombevs  of  ilie  mnvranity, 
9xA  render  pUiiifihsnfiits  tessTrefuem  and  weessairy. 

To  witness  the  ukimate  completion  of  l^slative  arr^ge* 

^meats,  operating  sq  favourably  to  the  immediate  advantage 

and  security  of  the  Metropolts,  and  extending  also  similar 

benefits  to  the  country  at  large,  will  prove  to  the  Author  <^ 

this  Work  a  very  great  and  genuine  spuroe  of  h^fpiaess* 

To  the  Public,  therefore,  in  generali  and  to  the  Xegisla. 
4ure  iaparticidi0r,4oes  he  IocIl  forward  with  confidence  for 
that  singular  {^fi^atoonwfaifih,  hy  |[ivin^  eflRsct  to  his  welU 
meant  endeavour^  Cor  the  ptevetitioftt  of  Gpimes,  will  nlti* 
matdy  crown  with  Stfcoess  ^  ^xertionh  bs  has  used  in  the 
eoufpe  of  a  veiQr  Jntrkate  tiUl.UboriMs  ihvcBtigBtion,  i^ 
which  his  only  olyedt  has  boM  the  gdoi  of  his  ^mimry . 
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iM9  ^i9nu;  the  piKq«it»  of  ^wt^'cbnBist  b<ft  to 
tbe  Jacficifli  XHnwrs  yAUk  kM:%6Pmiikmi9fi,  and 
wluch  belong  to  Mi^g^ates  Akgit ;  but  iri  t)l6 
PmtVBmriOK  Md  JDsvficrmN  oi*  Gbimbs^  atid  ia 
tiiMe  otber  Fumaluub  which  tdlm^  to  iN^TB&viitir 
Re«vs.atidw»  for  ll«t  well  didii^g flMdooiiifort of 
Civil  Society. 

Thb  Polick  ot  TrnMevROTOusj  in  every  point 
of  view,  is  a  eobfeot  of  great  importance  lo  be 
known  and  understood;  since  every  innocent  and  U8e« 
ial  Member  of  the  Commonky  has  a  particular  iim 
tercBt  ia  the  ccnwot  adttiinis&ation  of  whatever 
relates  to  the  Morals  of  the  Peofde^  and  to  the 
protoctiOQ  <if  the  Public  agakut  Fralud  and  De- 
predation. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  of  inseciarity^ 

with  re^ct  to  property  and  even  life  itself>  this  is  a 

subject  which  cannot  fiiil  lo  ibme  itself  upon  tht 

!  attention  of  all  c*— All  are  equally  concerned  in  the 

'  Information 
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Infcwmation  which  this  Work  conveys ;  the  chief 
part  of  the  details  in  which  are  entirely  novel,  not  to 
be  found  in  Books,  and  ncverwUdcr^e&re  tbePablic 
through  the  medium  of  the-Press,  previous  to  the 
£rst  publication  of  this  Treatise* 
r  It  may  natqr^Iy  be  iniagtoed>^3h8in8udi  aa  eo0u4 
swlation  of  delibqitency  systea)ati9£AIj^dctaiIedV.  aod 
fl^^d M  9Q fX^peiKt a  fouttcfrmmw,  teiiat  e|cke& 
i^^q^idQrable^dc^Qe  of  asCtiais&mait/inifafc  nlindar 
«f  tb^ae  ]S.eadg*$  wbo  have  not  4>fae»  familiar  yfiih 
9i]|biect9  Qf  this  jtNlRre.;  imdJmiiMAdewe  may  be 
^o»ted  to  investigate'  boMT' far  tb^  ^lAa^ing  e^tism  of 
.  the  Depredations  upon  the  Public  herei  retetolt,  !cQa> 
1^  reconciled  i  t^.  rea«m  ^and  poeiibiji ty.  . '  • ' 

,  Foi^r  years  havfc,:  however,  ioltijfe^/;  since  kbese> 
flails  have  been  b^ore  thc-PuWiCy;and:  tfaegr  atill 
sWi4r:Pn  their,  oijgipal. ground)  witbctat  any  aU»«npt: 
vtM«h.)Ml3  <^««nQ:t(>jfcfete  Authpr>  fcrowledge,  tf^  ques- 
^n  lhetoagnilittde*t)r'the  eKtia>tjM3i(  the,  Qvil.-HOn 
ib<iQ>itrary,  nev  sonScces  of  Fr*i4sipd,Deppedarioqf 
have  been  brought  forward,  tending  greatly  to.  ip^ 

**Sec*Mri  Middlctons^  interesting  Report  oh  tlie  County  of 
T>ti(W1iTOC»  and  tbrfesdSff^  tem  ItbieiK^.in  Ckaptgr  XJ^L.'of-  thU: 
Work.  „ 

:  In 

■*  •  - 1     • '  '• , » ' 
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Id  revising^  tbe^pt^eseBt'Editipfiy  tbe  Author  felt  a 
strong  impulfie  to  reduce  bjus  estiiD^teS;  but  after. ap 
attentive  review  Of  thd  Ifhole,  eycdptifif  initbeii^ 
staocespf  the  Depredations  on  Coaamercial  Prop^ty^ 
(which  have  been  greatly  diminis^ecl  by  the  eatabliaiiH 
meat  of  a  Marim  P^&fe^  applici^  to  that  pariiCAi- 
lar  object,)  .he  was  uriahie  to  percieive  any  ground 
for  Qiateriatiy  alt^ing*  Ub  o4^ipai'«aIcu)ation$,--r¥* 
some  daseea  of  Tbeft^  Robbery^  add  Depredation, 
bave  been  reduced,  others  have; been  augmented.; 
still  leaving  the  aggregate  nearly  as  before. 

TbiB  causes  of  these  eicteosive  and  accumulated 
witmg9  being  fdly-  exj^inedi  and  acppunted  for,  ii^ 
\dtm»  parts  of  the  Work,  a  ve^  short  recapituUr 
tioQ  of  them  is^  .tb6re£>re>  all  that  isi  nee^ssaryia 
this  Prcfece*  .«i  v       -     -.»    ,.., 

The  enlarged  attte  pfSoQiety,  the  vast  extent  of 

moving  property, :  land  the  .unbxampled  wealth  of  th« ' 

Metropolis,  joined  to  thd depravejlhabits  and  loose 

conduct  of  a  great  piroportion)  of  ihe)  leaver  classes  of 

the  peq>Ie ;  and-  above  all,  the  want  of  an  appro^ 

priate  Pplice  app^afele  to  thft  object  of  Iprevention, 

will,  after  a  parefijlpj^rusal  of  tbis.wprk,  reconcile 

ibeaftentive  mind  t/[^d.bi^idfof  the  actual  existence 

of  evils. ^hicb  couj^  .niJlwOther^isftibavt  been cre-» 

1  diled. 

\ 
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^Ife  i«p  ^iKttk^fwbiy  ii6t4»^f  ibi^gMffftstltfttmi* 
ifatmring  wd  Cammerd^  Oicy  in  ^  iirMy>  iMt 

^  kkn^t  tyery  country?  iwtictilarfy  f«im  ^t/t)^' 
^tilMet  of  the  domitHbfiSof  tko  CMIi^W^W)k;#tf'^ftb 
temptatfpne  mA  n^ouh^M  for '  erimineil  jpfemtires — 
>(Ghmitth*fi^  3?^  «ri  DepredatroD  almost  exceed 
Jmagination ;  4ttice  ^eskJes'bdiv^  ihd^eit  ofKi6^rn^ 
iBcnt  it  i$'the  celitre  otfasMm,  jumuiments;  ^i^sipa^ 
llon0ndfdly.    *'  '    ■ '-     .'  .:V'  •   ' 

Ufitter  each  pecufbr  circimistbn^s^  ^4^Ue4inino- 
Miky,  Ii6edti9M{iefiB  andoritmsarelfcrvoWfi  toadrance 
til  ftidpordon  to  ttie  excQ8siv&e(c(n]mMa^oti^fw^akbj 
$t  cannot  ikit  to^  be  a  matter  Of  deep  mgrel/  Chat  in 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  latter  the  irieans  of 
checking  €be  npid  eirtiies  ^f  t4ie  ibmier  have  not 
^n  sooner  discovered  and  effSeotuaUy  ap(4ted. 
-  It  Is^  however^  earQe9t)y  to  ht  hoped  th>t  it  is 
not  yet  too  late.-*^Patriols  and  PhitanthroiMSiB  who 
Ifive  their  countt^,  and  ^)ory  in  its  prosperity^  vill 
rejoice  wi9{h  the  i%fhor  in  the  prospect^  that  the 
great  leadiiigieamras  of  imprehreJinent  Suggested  and 
Oiaittied  in  «be  Resent  £ditkm  of  this  Work  will 
ttkhnatdof  noeiw  the  sanction  of  the  Legidature. 

May 
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victim  that  ibc  form^r£4iiiQaio£i&9,lk)^iti^^ 
in  no  small  degree,  to  mnoYe.  vapgmmicbocepipm: 
on  the  subject  of  Police;  dnd  at  the  same  time  evi- 
dentlj  excited  iti.  ibe  public  mindade^  toiseesueh 
remedies  sppltod  as  should  contribute  to  the  imr 
prorement  of  the  Momls  of  the  Bcopie^  and  to  tbe 
rmKnral  of  the  danger  and  iniecority  wbicfa  were 
universally  fi^It  to  exist  ? 

Aa  iiQpress&ioQ  it  ia  to  be  hoped  k  genenilly  Mi 
from  the  example  of  the  Roman  Goverament^  wh^O; 
eovdoped  ia  liches  aod^luxucy,  that  National  pros^ 
perity  mmt  beofah^ut  duration  when  public  Morals 
ore  too  long  n^lectedt  and  oo  eifecttial  OKaairea 
adopted  fcr  thQ  |Piuipoae  either  tft  cbeckiog  tbe 
aJanning  growth  of  depravity,  or  of  guarding  the 
rising  generation  against  evil  examples^ 

It  is  by  the  general  influence  of  good  Laws,  aided 
by  the  regulations  of  an  energetic  Police,  that  the 
blessings  of  tr«ie  Liberty,  and  the  undisturbed enjoj- 
mcnt  of  Property  are  secured. 

The  sole  object  of  the  Authci  in  pointing  out  the 

accumulated  wrongs  which  have  tended  in  so  great 

A  degree  to  abridge  this  Liberty,  is  to  pave  the  way 

ht  the  adoption  of  those  practical  remedies  wh^h  he 

6  has 
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has  suggested,  in  conformity  with  tbe  spirit  q(  the 
Laws^  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Country^  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  the  state  of  Society^  and  im- 
proving the  condition  of  human  liie. 

If  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  tbe  Morals 
of  the  People  shall  undergo  a  favourable  change, 
and  that  species  of  comfort  and  security  be  extended 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  Metropolis^  which 
bas  not  heretofore  been  experienced,  while  many 
evils  are  prevented,  which  in  their  consequences 
threaten  to  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  mis- 
chief, the  Author  of  this  Work  will  feel  himself 
amply  rewarded  in  the  benefits  which  the  System  he 
has  proposed  shall  be  found  to  confer  upon  the 
Capital  of  the  British  Dominions,  and  on  the  Nation 
sit  large. 
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Pr^aringfor  the  Press,  by  the  Author  of  this  WorL 


A  TREATISE 

ON 

THE  COMMERCE  AND  POLICE 

or 

THE   RIVER  THAMES: 

CONTAINING 
AN  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LONDONi 

THE  DEPREDATIONS  COMMITTED 
ON  ALL  PROPERTY   IMPORTED  AND   EXPORTED  THERE; 

TH£  RBMBDIBS  HITHERTO  APPLIED ; 

AND  THE   MEANS  OF  FUTURE   PREVENTION, 
BY   A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF 

RIVER^POLICE. 


WITH  All  ACCOVNT  OP 
THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  f^ARIOUS  MAGISTRATES  AND  OTHERS 

szncniiiG  OR  claimikc  jurisdiction  on  the  rivbr  : 

AND  Of   THE 

FENAL  STATUTES   AGAINST  MARITIME  OFFENCES 
OF   BVBRT  DESCRIPTION. 


He  abci^  xoill  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  Spring,  by 
Jos.  Mawman,  in  the  Poultry.'] 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A  general  view  of  the  Evils  existing  in  tie  MetropoTts^ 
and  the  causes  from  which  they  arise.--^Necessity  of 
a  well-regulated   Police.  —  Ineffective    system    of 
Criminal  Jurisprudence. — Facility  of  eluding  Jusiich. 
Severity  a7td  inequality  of  Punishments  r^Necessity 
of  revising  our   Penal   Code. — Certain  dangerous 
Offences  not  ptmishahle. — Receivers  of  stolen  fro- 
perty. — Extent  of  plunder  in  thg  MetropoliSy  6fr.— 
Proposed  festrictiofis   on  Receivers. —  Coiners  and 
Utter ers  of  Counterfeit  Money  ;  the  extent  of  their 
crimes. — Defects  in   the   mode  of  prosecuting  Of-* 
fenders. — Pardons. — Periodical  discharges  of  Pri- 
soners,— Summary  of  the  causes  of  the  present  in- 
efficacy  of  the  Police^  under  nine  different  heads. 

iNext  to  the  blessings  which  a  Nation  derives 
from  an  excellent  Constitution  and  System  of  general 
I^ws,  are  those  advantages  which  result  from  a  wcU- 
'^gulated  aqd  energetic  plan  of  Police,  conducted 
^^d  enforced  with  purity,  activity,  vigilance^  axnl 
excretion. 
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a  GENERAL    VIEW 

Upon  this  depends,  in  so  great  a  degree,  the 
comfort,  the  happiness,  and  the  true  liberty  and 
security  of  the  People,  that  too  much  labour  and 
attention  cannot  possibly  be  bestowed  in  rendering 
complete  the  domestic  administration  of  Justice  in 
all  cases  of  criminal  delinquency. 

That  much  remains  to  be  done. in  this  respect  no 
person  will  deny;  all  ranks  must  bear  testimony  to 
the  dangers  which  both  life  and  property  are  at 
present  subjected  to  by  the  number  of  criminal 
people,  who,  from  various  causes  (which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  Writer  of  these  pages  to  explain),  are 
suffered  with  impunity  to  repeat  acts  of  licentious- 
ness and  mischief,  and  to  commit  depredations  upon 
individuals  and  the  Public. 

In  vain  do  we  boast  of  those  liberties  which  arc 
our  birthright,  if  the  vilest  and  most  depraved  pari 
of  the  Community  are  suffered  to  deprive  us  of  the 
privilege  of  travelling  upon  the  highways,  or  oi 
approaching  the  Capital  in  any  direction,  after  dark^ 
without  risk  of  being  assaulted,  and  robbed ;  and 
perhaps  wounded  or  murdered. 

In  vain  may  we  boast  of  the  security  which  ou: 
Laws  iafford  us,  if  we  cannot  lie  down  to  rest  in  oii 
habitations,  without  the  dread  of  a  burglary  bcin^ 
committed,  our  property  invaded,  and  our  live 
exposed  to  imminent  danger  before  the  approach  o 
morning. 

Imperfect  must  be  either  the  plan  or  theexecutior 
orl)Oth,  of  our^Criminal  Code,  if  crimes  are  foun< 
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to  increase ;  if  the  moral  principle  ceases  to  be  a^ 
check  upon  a  vast  proportion  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  People  ;  and  if  small  thefts  are  known  to  prevail 
m  such  a  degree,  as  to  aifcct  almost  all  ranks  of  tb^ 
Community  who  have  any  property  to  lose,'  as  often 
as  opportunities  occur,  whereby  pilfering  in  a  littli^ 
way  can  be  effected  without  detection* 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  ihe  peace  of  Soqiety  can^ 
on  every  specious  pretence,,  be  disturbed  by  the 
licentious  clamours  or  turbulent  effusions  arising 
from  the  ill-regulated  passions  of  vulgar  life,  surely 
it  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry,  worthy  the  atten^ 
tion  of  every  intelligent  member  of  the  Community, 
from  %vhat  source  spring  these  numerous  iticonvenieneiesi 
and  where  is  a  remedy  to  be  found  for  so  many  accd* 
mdated  evils  ? 

In  developing  the  causes  which  have  produced 
that  want  of  security,  which  it  is  believed  prevails  in 
DO  other  civilised  country  in  so  great  a  degree  as  la 
England,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  how  &r 
the  System  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence  has  been, 
hitherto,  applicable  to  the  prevention  of  crimes. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  measures  pursued  by  our 
ancestors  two  centuries  ago,  and  before  that  period, 
wc  shall  find  that  many  wholesome  laws  were  made 
with  a  view  to  prevention,  and  to  secure  the  good 
behaviour  of  persons  likely  to  commit  offences. 
Since  that  sera  in  our  history,  a  different  plan  faaa 
been  pursued.  Few  regulations  have  been  esta- 
blished to  restrain  vice,  or  to  reader  difficult  the 

B  2  commission 
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commission  of  crimes ;' while  the  Statute  Books  hav^ 
been  filledwith  numerons  Laws,  in  many  instances 
doubtfully  expressed,  and  whose  leading  feature  has^ 
-  generally  been  severe  punishment.  These  circum- 
stances, aided  by  the  false  tncrcy  of  Juries  in  cases 
of  slight  offences,  have  tended  to  let  loose  upon 
Society  a  body  of  criminal  individuals,  who  under  a 
better  Police — an  improved  System  of  Legislation, 
and  milder  punishments, — might,  after  correction  in 
Penitentiary  Houses,  or  employment  in  out-door 
labour,  under  proper  restraints,  have  been  Restored 
to  Society  as  useful  members. 

As  the  Laws  are  at  present  administered,  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth  not  to  be  contradicted,  that  the 
major  part  of  the  criminals  who  infest  this  Metro- 
polis, although  committed  by  Magistrates  for  trial 
bn  very  satisfactory  proof,  are  returned  upon  the 
Public  in  vast  numbers  year  after  year  ;  encouraged 
to  renew  their  former  practices,  by  the  facility  thej 
experience  in  evading  justice. 

But  this  is  not  all: — The  adroit  Thief  and  Receiver 
availing  themselves  of  their  pecuniary  resources,  oftei 
escape,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  tricks  and  dc 
vices  which  are  practised,  through  the  medium  c 
disreputable  practitioners  of  the  Law ;  while  the  nc 
iviccs  in  delinquency  generally  suffer  the  punishmet 
attached  to  conviction.  If,  as  is  the  case  in  some  othi 
,cAuntries,  evidence  were  allowed  to  be  received  of  it 
general  character  of  persons,  put  upon  their  trial  f 
joffences,  and  the'  means  by  which  they  obtain  the 

*    -  subsisteac 
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subsistence,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  old  reputed  Thief 
and  Receiver  from  the  novice  in  crimes,  the  minds  of 
Jurymen  would  be  often  enlightened,  to  the  further- 
ance of  substantial  justice  ;  and  a  humane  and  pro-^ 
per  distinction  might  be  made  between  the  youn^ 
pupil  of  depravity,  and  the  finished  villain  ;  as  well  in* 
tbeineasure  of  punishment,  as  in  the  distribution  of 
mercy. 

The  severity  of  the  punishment,  vAlkh  at  present 
attaches  to  crimes  regarded  by  mankind  as  of  an 
iuferior  nature,  and  which  affect  property  in  a  trivial- 
manner,  is  also  deserving  the  most  serious  attention. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
dem history  of  the  criminal  prosecutions^  trials^  ac^ 
^italsy  and  pardons  in  this  country ^  in  order  to  be 
completely  convinced  that  the  progressive  increase 
of  delinquents,  and  the  evils  experienced  by  Society 
from  the  multitude  of  petty  crimes,  result  in  a  great 
measure  from  this  single  circumstance. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those,  whose  habita 
of  life  do  not  permit  them  to  enter  into  discussions 
of  this  sort,  that  by  the  Laws  of  England,  there  aro 
above  one  hundred  and  sixty  different  offences  which 
^abject  the  parties  who  are  found  guilty,  to  death 
without  benefit  of  Clergy.  This  multiplicity  of 
capiul  punishments  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
defeat  those  ends,  the  attainment  of  which  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  all  Law,  namely,  The  Pre^^ention 
cf  Crimes. 

In  consequence  bf  this  severity,  (to  use  the  words 
of  an  admired  Writer,)    "  The  injured,  through 

"  compassion. 
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*'  GompafifeiGn,  will  often  fortjcar  to  prosecute  t  Juries, 
'•^  through  compassion,  will  sometimes  forget  their 
«  oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the 
^'  nature  of  the  offence :  and  Judges,  through  com- 
•^  passion,  will  respite  one  half  the  convicts,  and 
"  recommend  them  to  Royal  Mercy."* 

liie  Roman  Empire  never  flourished  so  much  as 
during  the  aera  of  the  Portian  Law,  which  abrogated 
the  punishment  of  death  for  all  offences  whatsoever. 
When  severe  pimishments  and  an  incorrect  Police 
Were  afterwards  revived,  the  Empire  fell. 
.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be  insinuated  that 
this  would  be,  altogether,  a  proper  System  of  Criminal 
Jurisprudence  to  be  adopted  in  modem  times. 

In  the  present  state  of  Sodety  it  becomes  indis- 
pensably necessary,  that  offences,  which  in  their  nature 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  Public,  and  where  no  mode 
of  prevention  can  be  established,  should  be  punished 
by  the  forfeiture  of  life ;  but  these  dreadful  examples 
idiould  be  exhibited  as  seldom  as  possible :  for  while 
on  the  one  hand,  such  punishments  often  defeat  the 
ends  of  Justice,  by  their  not  being  carried  into  ex- 
ecution ;  so  on  •  the  other,  by  being  often  repeated, 
they  lose  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  People.'f' 

However, 

*  Kackttone's  Commentaries* 

+  Can  that  be  thought  a  correcft  System  of  Jarisprcdencej  vhici 
inflicti  the  penalty  of  Death,  for  breaking  down  the  mound  of  \ 
fish-pond,  whereby  the  fish  may  escape ;  or  cutting  down  a  fruit, 
tree  in  a  garden  or  orchard ;  or  stealing  a  handkerchief,  or  any 
trifle,  privately  from  a  person's  pocket,  above  the  value  of  rid ;-- 

whik 
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However  much  we  glory  (and  we  ought  to  glory) 
in  the  general  excellence  of  our  Criminal  Law,  yet 
there  is  no  truth  more  clear  and  obvious  than  this  : 
— "  That  this  code  exhibits  too  much  the  appear^ 
'^  ance  of  a  heterogeneous  mass^  concocted  too  often; 
'^  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  (as  Lord  Bacon  ex- 
**  presses  it)r: — and  frequently  without  that  degree 
^'  of  accuracy  which  is  the  result  of  able  and  minute 
*^  discus^on,  or  a  due  attention  to  the  revision  of 
^'  the  existing  laws,  or  how  far  their  provisions  bear 
^upon  new  and  accumulated  statutes  introduced 
"  into  Parliament ;  often  without  cither  considera- 
"  tion  or  knowledge,  and  without  those  precautions 
'*  which  are  always  necessary,  when  laws  are  to  be 
'*  made  which  may  affect  the  property,  the  liberty, 
"  and  perhaps  even  the  lives  of  thousands.** 

Some  steps  have  indeed,  been  taken  in  Parliaipent^ 
since  this  work  first  appeared,  towards  a  general  revi- 
5?ion  of  our  Statute  Law,*  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will, 
ere  long  be  adopted.  Whenever  the  time  shall  arrive 
that  the  existing  laws,which  forai  the  present  Criminal 
Code,  shall  be  referred  to  able  and  intelligent  men 

vMle  a  number  of  other  crimes  of  maeh  greater  enormity,  are  onlj 
punished  with  Transportation  and  Imprisonment ;  and  while  the 
punishment  of  Murder  itself  is,  and  can  be,  only  Dcathj  with  a  few 
circumstances  of  additional  ignominy  ? 

*  Seethe  '<  )<eport  from  the  Coouotttee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moDs  on  Temporary  Laws,"  May  1 3,  1 796 — and  also  the  **  Report 
fwm  the*  Committee  for  promulgation  of  the  Statutes,"  December 
',i  1796;  and  the  '^  Resolutions  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,"  March  201  1 797 .  ^ 

effectually 
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eiTectually  to  revise,  consdidate,  and  adjust  the 
whole,  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the  present  state 
of  Society  and  Manners,  the  investigation  will  un- 
questionably excite  no  little  wonder  and  astonish  • 
inent. 

Penal  laws,  whichy  are  either  obsolete  or  absurd, 
or  which  have  arisen\from  an  adherence  to  rules  of 
Common  Law  when  the  reasons  have  ceased  upon 
which  these  rules  are  founded ;  and  in  sliort,  all  Laws 
which  appear  not  to  be  consonant  to  the  dictates  of 
truth  and  justice,  the  feelings  of  humanity^  and  the 
indelible  rights  of  Mankind  should  be  abrogated 
and  repealed.  * 

But  the  deficiency  of  the  Criminal  Code  does  not 
arise  solely  from  an  erroneous  and  undigested  scale 
of  penalties  and  punishments.  While  on  the  one 
hand,  we  have  to  lament  the  nun)ber  of  these  appli- 
cable to  certain  offences  of  a  slight  nature  %  we  have 
equally  to  regret,  that  there  exist  crimes  of  con- 
siderable enormity,  for  the  punishment  of  which  the 
Law  has  made  qo  provision. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  crimes,  n>ay 
be  ranked  the  receiving  Cash  or  Specie,  Bank-Notes 
or  Bills  ^  knowing  them  to  he  stolen. 

To  this  vefy  high  offence,  in  its  nature  so  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  in  a  Commercial  Country,  no 
punishment  at  all  attaches  ;  inasmuch  as  Specie^ 
Xfofes  and  Billsj  are  not  considered  for  this  purpose 

• « ' ' 

*  Blackstooe* 

to 
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to  be  Goods  and  Chattels ;  and  the  law  only  makes  k 
a  crime  to- receive  property  so  doacribed. 

If  therefore  a  notorious  Receiver  of  stolen  goods 
shall  be  convicted  of  purchasing  a  glass  bottle  or  ft 
pewter  pot,  be  is  liable  to  be  punished  severely ;  but 
if  be  receives  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  Cash^ 
Bank  Notesj  or  Billsj  he  escapes  with  impunity  !'** 

Innumerable  almost  are  the  other  instances  which 
could  be  collected  finom  Reporters  of  Criminal  Cases^ 
shewing  the  deficiency  of  the  Criminal  Code;  and  ia 
how  many  instances  substantial  ju3tice  is  defeated^ 
and  public  wrongs  are  suffered  io  go  unpunished^ 
through  the  objections  and  quiibbles  constantly  raised 
in  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  wbiciii  are  allowed  to  pre- 
vail, principally^  for  want  of  that  revision  of  our  laws 
and  those  amendments  which  the  present  state  of 
Society  and  Commerce  requires. 

One  of  tbe  chief  nurseries  of  Crimes  Is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Receivers  of  Stolen  Property. 

Without  that  easy  encouragement  which  these 
Receivers  hold  out,  by  administering  immediately  to 
the  wants  of  criminals,  and  concealing  what  they 
purloin,  a  Thief,  a  Robber,  or  a  Burglar,  could  not  in 
iact,  carry  on  his  trade. 

And  yet,  conclusive  and  obvious  as  this  remark 
must  be,  it  is  a  sorrowful  truth,  that  in  the  Metro- 
pdis  alone  there  are    at  present  supposed   to  be 

♦  It  is  said  the  same  construction  of  the  Law  has  been  made 
*irh  respect  to  the  Oficncc  of  buying  or  receiving  Horses,  knowing 
*^o:  to  be  stoletu 

Upwards 
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tapwards  of  Three  Thousand  Receivers  of  various 
kinds  of  stolen  Goods ;  and  an  equal  proportion  all 
over  the  Countiy,  who  keep  open  shop  for  the  pur- 
pose 6f  purchasing  at  an  under-price— *often  for  a 
«>ere  trifle, — every  kind  of  property  brought  to 
4hem  (  firom  a  nail,  or  a  glass  bottle,  up  to  the  most 
valuable  article  either  new  or  old  ;  and  this  without 
^bking  a  single  question. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  property,  purloined  and 
jrilfered  in  a  little  way,  from  almost  every  family^  and 
from  every  housey  stahle,  sh$p^  warehouse^  workshop^ 
fwnderjy  and  other  repasUory,  in  and  about  the  Me* 
tropolis,  may  amount  to  about  ^.700,000  in  one  year, 
exclusive  of  depredations  on  ships  in  tlie  River 
Thames,  which,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Ma- 
rine Police  System  in  June  1798,  were  estimated  at 
half  a  million  more,  including  the  stores  and 
materials  ! — When  to  this  is  also  added  the  Pillage 
of  his  Majesty's  stores,  in  ships  of  war.  Dock- 
yards,  and  other  public  repositories,  the  aggre- 
gate will  be  found,  in  point  of  extent^  almost  to 
exceed  credibility  ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  refloction  to  consider  how  many 
individuals,  young  and  old,  who  are  not  of  the  cla^s 
or  description  of  common  or- even  reputed  thieves, 
are  implicated  in  this  system  of  depredation ;  who 
would  probably  have  remained  honest  and  indus- 
trious, had  it  not  been  for  the  easy  mode  oi 
raising  money,  which  these  numerous  Receivers  <>1 
stolen  Goods  hold  out  In  every  bye-street  and  lane 
.  '  in 
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in  the  Metropolis :  In  their  houses;  although  a 
beggarly  appearance  of  old  iron,  old  rags,  or  second- 
hand clothes,  is  only  exhibited,  the  back  apartments 
are  often  filled  with  the  most  valuable'  articles  dt 
ship-stores,  copper  bolts  and  nails,  brass  and  other 
valaablc  metals,  West-India  produce,  household 
goods  and  wearing  apparel ;  purchased  from  art!-* 
ficcrs,  labourers  in  the  docks,  lumpers^  and  others 
employed  on  the  River  Thames,  menial  servants, 
apprentices,  journeymen,  porters,  chimney-sweepers, 
itinerant  Jews,  and  others;  who,  thus  encouraged 
and  protected,  go  on  with  impunity,  and  without 
the  least  dread  of  detection,  from  the  easiness  of  ac* 
cess  which  their  various  employments  give  them, 
plundering  every  article  not  likely  to  be  missed,  in 
the  houses  or  stables  of  men  of  property ;  or  in  the 
shops,  ware-houses,  founderies,  or  work- shops  of  ma- 
nufacturers ;  or  from  new  buildings ;  from  ships  in 
the  river ;  nay  even  from  his  Majesty's  stores,*  and 
other  repositories,  so  that  in  some  instances,  the 
same  articles  are  said  to  be  Sold  to  the  Public  Boards 
three  or  four  times  over. 

Thus  the  moral  principle  is  totally  destroyed  among 
a  vast  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  People  ;  for 
wherever  prodigality,  dissipation,  pr  gaming,  whether 
in  the  Lottery  or  otherwise,  occasrons  a  want  of 
money,  every  opportunity  is  sought  to  purloin  public 
or  private  property ;  recourse  is  then  had  to  all  those 
tricks  and  devices,  by  which  even  children  are 
enticed  to  steal  before  they  know  that  it  is  a  crime ; 
and  to  raise  money  at  the  pawnbrokers,  or  the  old 

iron 
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iron  or  rag  shops,  to  supply  the  unlawful  desires  of 
profligate  parents.  . 

Hence  also.  Servants,  Apprentices,  Journeymen, 
»ul  in  short  all  classes  of  labourers  land  domestics, 
are  led  astray  by  the  temptations  to  spend  money, 
which  occur  in  this  Metropolis  ;,  ,and  by  the  facility 
afforded  through  the  numerous  Receivers  of-  s^lcn 
Goods,  who  administer  to  their  pecuniary  wants,  on 
every  occasion,  when  they  can  furnish  them  with 
any  article  of  their  ill-gotten  plunder. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  some  effectual  regu- 
lations respecting  the  numerous  class  of  Dealers 
in  old  metal,  stores^  and  wearing  apparel,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  illustration ;  and  the  progressive 
accumulation  of  these  pests  of  Society  is  proved,  by 
their  having  increased,  from  about  300  to  3000,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  Metropolis 
alone ! 

Similar  regulations  should  also  be  extended  to  all 
the  more  latent  Receivers,  who  do  not  keep  open 
shop;  but  secretly  support  the  professed  Robbers  and 
Burglars,  by  purchasing  their  plunder  the  moment 
it  is  acquired ;  of  which  latter  class  there  are  soniQ 
who  are  said  to  be  extremely  opulent* 

It  would  by  no  means  be  difficult  to  form  such  a 
plan  of  Police  as  should  establish  many  useful  re- 
strictions, for  the  purpose  of  checking  and  embar- 
rassing these  criminal  people ;  so  as  to  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impracticable  for  them,  in 
many  instances,  to  carry  on  their  business  without 
the  greatest  hazard  of  detection* 

But 
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But  laws  for  this  purpose  must  not  be  placed  upon 
the  Statute-Book  as  a  kind  of  dead  letter^  only  to  be 
brought  into  action  when  accident  may  lead  to  the 
detection,  perhaps  of  on6  in  a  thousand.  If  the  evil 
is  to  be  cured  at  all,  it  mast  be  by  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  an  active  principle,  under 
proper  superin tendance,  calculated  to  prevent  every 
class  of  dealers,  who  are  known  to  live  partly  or 
wholly  by  fraud,  from  pursuing  those  illegal  prac- 
tices; which  nothing  t)ut  a  watchful  Police,  aided  by 
a  correct  system  of  restraints,  can  possibly  effect. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  argued,  that  the  restraints, 
which  may  hereafter  be  proposed,  will  affect  the 
liberty  of  the  Subject.  They  will  assist  and  protect 
the  honest  and  fair  dealer ;  and  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  our  ancient  laws,  to  restrain 
persons  from  doing  evil,  who  are  likely  to  commit 
offences  ;  the  restrictions  can  affect  only  a  very  (c%. 
comparatively  speaking ;  and  those  too  whose 
criminal  conduct  has  been  the  principal,  if  not  the 
sole  cause,  of  abridging  the  general  liberty ;  while  it 
subjected  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  the  risk  of 
their  life  and  property. 

Whenever  Dealers,  of  any  description,  are  knowa 
to  encourage  or  to  support  crimes,  or  criminal  or 
fraudulent  persons,  it  becomes  the  indispensable 
interest  of  the  State,  and  the  duty  of  the  Legislators 
to  prevent  them  from  pursuing,  at  least,  the  mis- 
•hievous   part  of  their  trade ;   and  thait  provisions 

should 
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should  be  made  for  carrying  the  laws  strictly  and 
regularly  into  execution. 

While  restraints  of  a  much  severer  nature  than 
those  which  are  hereafter  proposed,  attach  to  all 
ftrades  upon  which  a  revenue  is  collected ;  can  it  be 
considered  as  any  infringement  of  freedom,  to  extend 
a  milder  system  to  those  who  not  oply  destroy 
liberty  but  invade  property  ? 

The  present  state  of  Society  and  Manners  calls 
aloud  for  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  regulation, 
as  the  only  practicable  means  of  preserving  the  morals 
of  a  vast  body  of  the  Q^mmunity ;  and  of  preventing 
those  numerous  and  incre^ing  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, which  are  ultimately  attended  with  as  much 
evil  to  the  perpetrators  as  to  the  sufferers. 

If  such  a  principle  were  once  established,  under 
circumstances  .which  would  insure  a  correct  and  re- 
.  jular  execution  ;  and  if,  added  to  this,  certain  other 
practicable  arrangements  should  take  place,  (which 
will  be  discussed  in  their  regular  order  in  these 
pages,)  we  might  soon  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
immediate  and  obvious  reduction  of  the  number  of 
Thieves,  Robbers,  Burglars,  and  other  criminals  in  this 
Jdetropolis,  being  no  longer  able  to  exist,  or  to  escape 
detection.  Without  the  aid,  the  concealment,  and 
the  opportunities,  afforded  at  present  by  the  multitude 
of  Receivers  spread  all  over  the  Capital,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  evil  pursuits, 
as  no  less  unprofitable  and  hazardous,  than  they  ase 
destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  Society. 

This 
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This  indeed  is  very  different  from  what  is  said  to 
have  once  "prevailed  in  the  Capital,  when  criminals 
were  pennitted  to  proceed  from  the  first  stage  of  de- 
pravity until  they  were  worth  forty  pounds. — ^This  1$ 
not  the  System  which  subjected  the  Public  to  -the 
intermediate  depredations  of  every  villain  from  hi$ 
tirst  starting,  till  he  could  be  clearly  convicted  of  a 
capital  offence. — Neither  is  it  the  System  which 
encouraged  public  houses  of  rendezvous  for  Thieves^ 
for  the  purpose  of  knowing  where  to  apprehend  them, 
when  they  became  ripe  for  the  punishment  of  death. 

The  System  now  suggested,  is  calculated  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  speds  of  villainy  from  being 
sown  ;  or,  if  sown,  to  check  their  growth  in  the  bud, 
and  never  pcriTiit  them  to  ripen  at  all. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  system  of  preveBtion 
to  the  Coiners,  Dealers,  and  Utterers  of  base  Money; 
and  to  every  species  of  theft,  robbery,  fraud,  and 
depredation. 

The  vast  increase,  and  the  extensive  circulation  of 
counterfeit  Money,  particularly  of  late  years,  is  too 
obvious  not  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  all  ranks. 
It  has  become  an  enormous  evil  in  the  melancholy 
cauloguc  of  Crimes  which  the  Laws  of  the  Country 
arc  called  upon  to  assist  the  Police  in  suppressing. — • 
Its  extent  almost  exceeds  credibility;  and  the  dexterity 
and  ingenuity  of  these  counterfeiters  have,  (after 
caosiderable  practice,)  enabled  them  to  finish  the 
different  kinds  of  base  Money  in  so  masterly  a 
manner,  that  it  has  become  extremely  difficult  fof 

the 
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common  observer  to  distingnish  their  spurious  ma- 
nufacture from  the  worn-out  Silver  of  the  Mint. — 
So  systematic,  indeed,  has  this  nefarious  traffic  be- 
come of  tete,  that  the  great  dealers,  who,  in  most 
instances,  are  the  employers  of  the  Coiners,  execute 
orders  for  the  Town  and  Country,  with  the  same 
regularity  as  manufacturers  in  fair  branches  of  trade. 
*  Scarcely  a  waggon  or  coach  departs  from  the  Me- 
tropolis, which  does  not  carry  boxes  and  parcels  of 
tase  Coin  to  the  camps,  sea-ports,  and  manufacturing 
towns.  In  London,  regular  markets,  in  various 
public  and  private  bouses,  are  Iield  by  the  principal 
Dealers ;  where  Hawkers,  Pedlars,  fraudulent  Horse- 
Dealers,  Urdicensed  Lottery-Office-KeeperSy  Gamblers 
at  Fairs,  Itinerant  Jews,  Irish  Labourers,  Servants  of 
^olUGatherers,  and  Hackney-Coach  Chvners,  fraudu- 
lent  Publicans,  Market- fVonten,  Rabbit- Sellers,  Fish- 
-Cryers,  Barrow- Women,  and  many  who  would  not 
be  suspected,  arc  regularly  supplied  with  counterfeit 
Copper  and  Silver,  with  the  advantage  of  nearly  i 
jr. 100  per  cent,  in  their  favour  ;  and  thus  it  happens, 
that  through  these  various  channels,  the  country  is, 
deluged  with  immense  quantities  of  base  Money, 
which  get  into  circulation;  while  an  evident  diminu-j 
tion  of  the  Mint  Coinage  is  apparent  to  every  com- 
mon observer.  i 
It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  necessity  to  which 
all  persons  are  thus  reduced,  of  receiving  and  again 
tittering.  Money  which  is  known  to  be  false  andi 
counterfeit^  without  lamenting,  that  by  thus  fami*j 

liarizingj 
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liarizlng  the  mind  to  fraud  and  dcceptiojn,  the  stole 
laxity  of  conduct  may  he  introduced  into  other  trans- 
actions of  life : — ^The  barrier  being  broken  down  in 
ODC  part,  the  principle  of  common  honesty  is  in- 
fringed upon,  and  infinite  mischief  to  the  very  best 
interests  of  Society,  is  the  result,  in  cases  at  first 
unthought  of. 

To  permit,  therefore,  the  existence  of  an  adultera- 
ted and  ill-regulated  Silver  and  Copper  Coinage,  is  in 
fact  to  tolerate  general  fraud  and  deception,  to  the 
ultimate  loss  of  many  individuals  ;  for  the  evil  must 
terminate  at  some  period,  and  then  thousands  must 
suffer;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  longer  it 
continues,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of  property. 

Nor  has  the  mischief  been  confined  to  the  coun- 
terfeiting the  Coin  of  the  Realm.  The  avarice 
and  ingenuity  of  man  is  constantly  finding  out  n^w 
sources  of  fraud ;  insomuch,  that  in  London,  and  in 
Bimiingham,  and  its  neighbourhood,  Louis  d'Ors, 
Half  Johannas,  French  Half  Crowns  and  Shillings, 
as  well  as  several  coins  of  Flanders  and  Germany, 
and  Dollars  of  excellent  workmanship,  in  exact 
imitation  of  the  Spanish  Dollars  issued  from  the 
Bank,  in  1797,  have  been  from  time  to  time  coun- 
terfeited ;  apparently  without  suspicion,  that  under 
the  act  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth,  (cap.  3,)  the 
offenders  were  guilty  of  misprision  of  High  Treason. 

These  ingenious  miscreants  have  also  extended 
their  iniquitous  manufacture  to  the  coins  of  India; 
*nd  a  Coinage  of  the  Star  Pagoda  of  Arcot  was 

C  established 
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established  in  London  for  years  by  one  person.— 
These  counterfeits,  being  made  wholly  of  blanched 
copper,  tempered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit, 
when  stamped,  -the  cracks  in  the  edges,  which  are 
always  to  be  found  on  the  real  Pagoda,  cost  the 
maker  only  Three  Half-pence  each,  after  being 
double  gilt, — ^When  finished,  they  were  generally 
sold  to  Jews  at  Five  Shillings  a  dozen,  who  disposed 
of  them  afterwards  at  2s,  3s.  or  even  5s.  each  ;  and 
through  this  medium,  they  have  been  introduced  by 
a  variety  of  channels  into  India,  where  they  were 
mixed  with  the  real  Pagodas  of  the  country,  and 
passed  at  their  full  denominated  value  of  Eight  ShiU 
lings  sterling. 

The  Sequins  of  Turkey,  another  Gold  0>in,  worth 
about  five  or  six  shillings,  have  in  like  manner  been 
counterfeited  in  London  ; — Thus  the  national  cha- 
racter is  wounded,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  British! 
name  proclaimed  in  Asia^  and  even  in  the  most 
distant  regions  of  India.  Nor  can  it  be  sufficiently 
lamented  that  persons  who  consider  themselves  as 
ranking  in  superior  stations  df  life,  with  some  prc^ 
tensions  to  honour  and  integrity,  have  suffered  theii 
avarice  so  far  to  get  the  better  of  their  honesty,  as  to 
be  concerned  in  this  iniquitous  traffic. 

It  has  been  recently  discovered  that  there  arc  at 
least  120  persons  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  Countryj 
employed  principally  in  coining  'and  selling  base 
Money;  and  this^  independent  of  the  numerous  horde 
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of  UtterCTS,  who  chiefly  support  themselves  by 
passing  it  at  its  full  value. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  of  Criminals  of 
this  latter  class,  who  have  either  been  detected,  pro-^ 
secuted,  or  convicted,  within  the  last  seven  years, 
there  stand  upon  the  Register  of  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Mint,  more  than  650  names ! — And  yet  the  mis- 
chief is  not  diminished.  When  the  Reader  is  in- 
formed, that  two  persons  can  finish  (rom£.QXX)  to 
£.300  (nominal  value),  in  base  silver  in  six  Jays  ; 
and  that  three  people,  within  the  same  period,  will 
scamp  the  like  amount  in  Copper,  and  takes  into 
the  calculation  the  number  of  known  Coiners,  the 
aggregate  amount  in  the  course  of  a  year  will  bo 
found  to  be  immense. 

The  causes  of  this  enormous  evil  are,  however^ 
easily  developed. — ^The  principal  laws  relative  to 
Counterfeit  Coin  having  been  made  a  Century  ago, 
the  tricks  and  devices  of  modern  times  are  not  sof^ 
ficiently  provided  against ;  *  when  it  is  considered 
a/so,  that  the  ofience  of  dealing  in  base  Money^ 
(which  is  the  main  spring  .of  the  evil,)  is  only 
punishable  by  a  slight  imprisonment }  that  several 
ounces  of  a  similar  nature  are  not  punishable  at  all, 
by  any  existing  statute ;  and  tliat  the  detection  of 
actual  Coiners,  so  as  to  obtain  the  proof  necessary 
(or  conviction,  required  by  Law,  is,  in   many  in- 

'  '*  The  partial  remedy  applied  ta  some  of  these  evils  by  Statatea 
fused  -since  the  former  Edition  of  -  this  Work,  shall  be  noticed 
k  '  wfagfrpimt  CJupter  dedicated  to  the  object  of  Coinage, 

c  2  atances, 
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Stances^  impracticable ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
where  the  profit  is  so  immense^  with  so  many  chances 
of  escaping  punishment,  that  the  coinage  ofy  and 
traffic  in,  counterfeit  Money  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  so  many  unprincipled  and  avaricious 
persons. 

Having  thus  stated  many  prominent  abuses  which 
appear  to  arise  from  the  imperfections  in  our  Crimi- 
nal Code,  as  well  as  the  benefits  which  an  improved 
system  would  extend  to  the  Country  ;  it  now  remains 
to  elucidate  the  further  evils  arising  to  Society,  from 
the  abuses  practised  in  carrying  the  existing  statutes 
into  execution. — ^Ajs  the  laws  now  stand,  little  or  no 
energy  enters  into  the  system  ofdetection,8oas  to  give 
vigor  and  effect  to  that  branch  of  Police  which  relates 
to  the  apprehension  of  persons  charged  with  offences ; 
and  no  sooner  does  a  Magistrate  commit  a  hacknied 
Thief  or  Receiver  of  stolen  Goods,  a  Comer,  or 
Dealer  in  base  Money,  or  a  Criminal  charged  with 
any  other  fraud  or  offence  punishable  by  law,  than 
recourse  is  immediately  had  to  some  disreputable 
Attorney,  whose  mind  is  made  up  and  prepared  to 
practise  every  trick  and  device  which  can  defeat  the 
ends  of  substantial  justice.  Depraved  persons,  fre- 
quently accomplices,  are  hired  to  swear  an  alibi ;  witn 
nesses  are  cajoled,  threatened,  or  bribed  either  tc 
mutilate  their  evidence,  or  to  speak  doubtfully  on 
the  trial,  although  they  swore  positively  before  the 
committing  Magistrate. 

If  bribes  and  persuasions  will  not  do,  the  prosecu^ 

tor 
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tors  are  cither  intimidated  by  the  cxpence,*  or  soft* 
ened  down  by  appeals  to  their  humanity ;  and  under 
such  circumstances,  they  neither  employ  counsel  nor 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  forward  evidence : 
the  result  is^  that  the  Bill  is  either  returned  ignoramus 
by  the  Grand  Jury  ;  or,  if  a  trial  takes  place,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  deficient  evidence,  without 
a  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  an  advocate  is  heard 
for  the  prisoner,  availing  himself  of  every  trifling  in- 
accuracy which  may  screen  his  client  from  the  pu* 
nishment  of  the  Law,  the  hardened  villain  is  acquittedl 
and  escapes  justice ;  while,  as  we  before  noticed,  the 
novice  in  crimes,  unskilled  in  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Law,  and  unable,  from  the  war\t  of  criminal  connec- 
tions, or  that  support  which  the  professed  thief  re- 
ceives from  the  Buyers  of  stolen  Goods,  to  procure 
the  aid  of  counsel  to  defend  him,  is  often  convicted! 

The  Registers  of  the  Old  Bailey  afford  a  lament- 
able proof  of  the  evils  arising  fi'om  the  present  mode 
oftrjing  criminals  without  a  public  Prosecutor  for 
the  Crown. — In  the  course  of  seven  years,  previous 
to  the  Police  Establishment,  no  less  than  4262 
prisoners,  who  had  been  actually  put  upon  their  trial 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  were  let  loose  upon  the  Public 
bv  acquittals. 

*  Kofaardskip  can  be  so  great  as  that  of  subjecting  an  individual^ 
radcr  any  circumstance  whatsoever,  to  the  cxpcnce  of  a  public  pro* 
i^cution,  carried  on  in  behalf  of  the  King  :  Besides  adding,  almost 
^  VfcTf  occasion,  to  the  loss  of  the  parties,  it  is  productive  of  in« 
.finite  miKliicfi  in  defcatbg  the  ends  of  Justice.  v 

Since 
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Since  that  period  no  material  diminution  has  taken 
place^  except  what  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  War ;  and  when  to  this  dreadful  Catalogue  of 
Human  Depravity,  is  to  be  added,  the  vast  number 
of  criminals  who  are  periodically  discharged  from  the 
different  g^olsby  proclamation,  and  of  cheats,  swind- 
lers, gamblers,  and  others,  who  have  never  yet  been 
discovered  or  known,  we  may  state  with  certainty  that 
there  are  at  this  time  many  thousand  individuals,  male 
and  female,  prowling  about  in  this  ^.Metropolis,  who 
principally  support  themselves  by  various  depreda- 
tions on  the  Public. 

Nor  does  the  evil  rest  here ;  for  even  convicted 
felons,  in  too  many  instances,  find  means  to  escape 
without  punishment ;  and  to  join  that  phalanx  of 
villains,  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  objects  of  de- 
predation and  mischief. 

No  sooner  does  the  punishment  of  the  Law  attach 
on  a  criminal,  than  false  humanity  becomes  his  friend. 
Pardons  are  applied  for ;  and  it  is  known  that  his 
Majesty*s  great  goodness  and  love  of  mercy  has  been 
frequently  abused  by  the  tricks,  devices,  pnd  frauds, 
too  commonly  resorted  to,  by  convicts  and  agents 
equally  depraved  as  themselves  ;  who  while  they 
have  recourse  to  every  species  of  falsehood  and  for- 
gery, for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  object  in  view, 
at  the  same  time  plunder  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  prisoner,  of  their  last  guinea,  as  the  wages  of  vil- 
lainy and  misrepresentation. 

By  such   nefarious  practices,  it  is  much  to  be 

feared, 
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feared^  that  many  a  hardened  villain  has  eluded  the 
punishment  of  the  Law,  without  any  previous  refer- 
ence to  the  cx)romitting  Magistrates,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  accurately  examined  into  his  cha-^ 
racter  and  connections  ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  with- 
out extending  to  the  Community  those  benefits 
which  might  arise  from  important  discoveries  useful 
to  Public  Justice  ;  such  as  convicted  felons  are  al- 
ways capable  of  making,  and  which,  in  conjunction 
with  transportation,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  be  one 
indispensable  condition,  upon  which  pardons  should 
be  granted  to  capital  convicts. 

Instead  of  these  precautions  which  appear  to  be 
absolutely  requisite,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  with- 
out reflecting  that  a  common  thief  can  seldom  be  re- 
strained by  military  discipline,  many  of  the  worst 
class  of  convicts  have  received  his  Majesty's  gracious 
pardon^  on  the  simple  condition  of  going  into  the 
Araiy  or  Navy  :  This  has  been  no  sooner  granted, 
than  the  Royal  Mercy  has  been  abused,  cither  by  de- 
sertion, or  by  obtaining  a  discharge,  in  consequence 
of  some  real  or  pretended  incapacity,  which  was  pre- 
viously concealed.  Relieved  in  so  easy  a  manner, 
from  the  heavy  load  of  a  capital  punishment,  the  cul- 
prits return  again  to  their  old  practices ;  and  by 
this  means,  punishment  not  only  ceases  to  operate  as 
a  prevention  of  crimes,  by  example,  but  becomes 
even  an  encouragement ;  while  the  labour  of  detec- 
tion, and   the  expence  of  trial  and  conviction,  are 

fruitlessly 
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fruitlessly  thrown  on  an  injured  individual,  and  their 
efffect  is  wholly  lost  to  the  Public. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  evil  arising  from  the 
periodical  discharge  of  so  many  criminals  by  procla- 
mations,  acquittals,  and  pardons;  the  Hulks  abo  send 
forth,  at  stated  times,  a  certain  number  of  convicts ; 
ivho  having  no  asylum^  no  home^  no  character,  and  no 
means  of  subsistence,  seem  to  have  only  the  alterna* 
tive  of  starving,  or  joining  their  companions  in  ini- 
quity ;  thus  adding  strength  to  the  body  of  criminals, 
by  the  accession  of  men,  who,  polluted  and  depraved 
by  every  human  vice,  rendered  familiar  to  their 
minds  in  those,  seminaries  of  profligacy  and  wicked- 
ness from  whence  they  hjtve  come,  employ  them- 
selves constantly  in  planning  and  executing  acts  of 
violence  and' depredation  upon  the  Public  ;  and  some 
of  them,  rendered  desperate  from  an  additional  degree 
x>f  depravity,  feel  no  compunction  in  adding-  the 
crimes  of  murder  to  that  of  robbery,  as  has  been  too 
clearly  manifested  by  many  late  instances. 

From  what  has  been  thus  stated,  is  it  not  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  want  of  security  which  the  Public 
experiences  with  regard  to  life  and  property,  and  the 
incfficacy  of  the  Police  in  preventing  crimes,  are  to 
be  attributed  principally  to  the  following  causes  ? 

1.  The  impeffections  in  the  Criminal  Code  ;  ondinmaT?) 
instances,  its  deficiency,  ^th  respect  to  the  mode  oj 
punishment ;  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  many  oihei 

regulations^ 
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repjafionsy  ^rtrvisions,  and  restrainfSj  appUcahU  to 
the  present  state  of  Society ,  for  the  purpose  of  pre^ 
venting  crimes. 
1,  The  want  of  an  active  prificipJe,  calculated  to  cm- 
centrate  and  connect  the  whole  Police  of  the  Metro^ 
folis  and  the  Nation;  and  to  reduce  the  general 
management  to  system  and  method,  hy  the  inter  post- 
im  of  a  superintending  agency,  composed  of  able,  in-- 
ieltigent,  and  indefatigable  men,  acting  under  the 
direction  and  controul  of  Ins  Majesty  s  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. --^On 
these  persons y  it  is  proposed,  should  devolve  the  suh^ 
ordinate  care  and  direction  of  the  general  Police 
of  the  Metropolis  ;  so  as  to  obtain,  by  the  introduce- 
im  of  order  and  arrangement,  and  by  efforts  of 
labour  and  exertion,  a  complete  History  of  the  con^ 
nections,  and  pursuits  of  aU  or  most  of  the  criminal 
and  fraudulent  persons  who  resort  to  the  Metropolis; 
{other  natives  or  foreigners;)  forming,  from  such 
materials,  a  Register  of  all  known  offenders,  and 
thereby  establishing  a  clue  for  their  detection,  as 
often  as  they  are  charged  with  committing  depreda^ 
tims  on  the  Public — with  power  to  reward  Officers 
of  Justice,  and  all  other  persons  whose  services  are 
found  to  be  useful  in  the  discovery  or  detection  of 
delinquents  of  every  description. — To  keep  an  Ac^ 
count  of  property  stolen,  or  procured  by  swindling 
or  fraudulent  transactions,  in  the  Metropolis,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain : — To  establish  a 
Correspondence  with  tjie  Magistrates  in  Town  and 

Country^ 
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Country  J  so  as  to  he  ahle  more  effectually  to  watch 
the  motions  of  all  suspected  persons ;  with  a  view  to 
quick  and  immediate  detection;  and  to  interpose  such 
embarrassments  in  the  way  of  every  class  of  offenders ^ 
as  may  diminish  crimes  by  increasing  the  risk  of  de^ 
tection :  All  this,  under  circumstances  where  a  cen- 
tre-point would  be  formed,  and  the  general  affairs 
of  the  Police  conducted  with  method  and  regularity  : 
—-where  Magistrates  would  find  asnstance  and  in- 
formation ;  where  the  greater  offences,  such  as  the 
Coinage  of  base  Money,  and  Lottery  Insurances, 
would  be  traced  to  their  source ;  the  care  and  dis- 
posal of  convicts  J  according  to  their  different  sai- 
tences^  be  minutely  attended  to  ;  and  the  whole  Sys-- 
tent  conducted  with  that  intelligefwe  and  benefit  to 
the  Country,  which  nmst  arise  from  the  attention  of 
men  of  business  being  directed  solely  to  these  objects j 
distinct  from  all  other  affairs  of  State  ;  and  their 
exertions  being  confined  principally  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  People,  and  the  prevention 
of  crimes  J 

3.  The  want  of  cm  institution  of  Police  Magistrates  in 
•  the  Dock  Yards  ;  and  in  all  great  Commercial  atid 

Manufacturing  Toivm,  where  there  are  no  Corpo- 
rations, or  Funds  for  the  administration  of  Public 
Justice. 

4.  The  want  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  for  the  Crowny 
in  all  criminal  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
fraud,  delay  and  expetue  in  the  administration  oj 
Justice, 

5.  The 
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5.  Tlie  want  of  a  more  correct  and  regular  System,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fullest  and  most  auh 
thentic  infannationy  to  avoid  deceptions  in  the  ok* 
icining  of  pardons. 

6.  The  deficiency  of  the  System  of  the  Hulks. 

7.  The  want  of  an  improved  System  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  and  disposal  of  Convicts — destined  for 
hard  labour  or  for  transportation, 

8.  The  want  of  national  Penitentiary  Hoiises,  far 
the  punishment  and  reformation  of  certain  clAsses  of 
Convicts, 

9-  The  want  of  a  more  solemn  mode  of  conducting  Exe- 
cutums  ;  ^vhenever  such  dreadful  examples  are  neces-* 
saryfor  the  furtherance  of  Public  Justice. 

Having  thus  explained  the  general  features  of  the 
actually  existing  Crimes^  and  their  probable  causes, 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  some  considera- 
tions on  the  present  principles  of  Punishment  in  this 
Country,  as  compared  with  those  in  other  Nations 
and  Ages.  It  will  then  be  requisite  to  enter  into 
particular  and  minute  details  on  both  these  subjects  ; 
and  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  introduction  of 
new  and  applicable  laws  to  be  administered  with 
purity  under  a  correct  and  energetic  System  of 
Police ;  which  may  be,  in  some  degree,  effectual  in 
guarding  the  Public  against  those  increasing  and 
multifarious  injuries  and  dangers,  which  are  univcr-t 

eally  felt  and  lamented. 

I 
I 

CHAP. 

I 
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CHAP,   ir 

Of  Punishments  in  general— The  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  degrees  of  Punishment.— The  objects  to  he  con- 
sidered  in  injficting  Punishments— nantefy.  Amende 
ment— Example— and  Retribution.— The  Punish- 
ment of  Death  has  little  effect  on  hardened  Off&> 

^ers. Examples  of   convicts  exhibited  in   servili 

employments  would  make  a  greater  impressionr^To- 

wards  the  rendering  criminal  laws  perfect^  Preven- 

'    iion  ought  to  he  the  great  object  of  the  Legislature 

.^. General  Rules  suggested  for  attaining  this  object, 

with  illustrations-.— The  severity  of  our  laws  will 
respect  to  Punishments — not  reconcileable  to  th 
principles  of  ^noraUty,  and  a  free  government — caV 
culated  in  their  operation  to  debase  the  human  cha- 
facter. — General  Reflections  on  the  Punishments  mi- 
thorised  by  the  English  Law. — The  disproportion  q 
Punishments^  exemplifled  in  the  case  of  an  assault 
opposed  to  a  larcefty. — In  seduction  and  adultctj 
which  are  not  punishable  as  criminal  offences. — Th 
laws  severe  in  the  extreme  in  political  offenceSy  whil 
they  are  lax  and  defective  with  regard  to  mord 
Crimes. — The  necessity  of  enforcifig  the  observant 
of  religious  and  moral  Virtue  by  lesser  PvmshmenU 
-^General  Reflections  applicable  to  ptd?Uc  and  H 
vaie  Crimes. — The  dangers  arising  from  theprogrc^ 
of  immorality  to  the  safety  of  the  State.^-^The  leJt^ 
ing  offences  made  capital  by  the  laws  of  Enghn 

considerec 
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amideredy  wit  A  tie  Punishment  allotted  to  each; 
compared  with^and  illustrated  by,  the  custom  of  other 
countries,  in  similar  cases,  both  ancient  and  modem  : 
namely^  High  Treason — Petit  Treason  .--^Felonies 
against  Li/e^  wz.  Murder,  Manslaughter,  Misad* 
venture,  and  Self-defence  .'---^^gainst  the  Body,  com-- 
prekending  Sodomy,  Rape,  Forcible  Marriage,  Poly^ 
gamy,  and  Mayhem. — Against  Goods  or  Property, 
comprehending  Simple  Larceny,  Mixt  Larceny,  and 
Piracy, — and  against  the  Habitation,  comprehending 
Arson  and  Burglary. — Coricluding  Reflections  rela-- 
the  to  the  severity  of  the  Laws,  and  their  imperfec^ 
iions  with  regard  to  Punishment — The  new  Code  of 
/i^  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  shortly  detailed.--^ 
Reflections  thereon. 


A  UNisHMENT,  (says  a  learned  and  respectable  author) 
IS  an  evil  which  a  delinquent  suffers,  unwillingly,  by  the 
order  of  a  Judge  or  Magistrate  ;  on  account  of  some 
act  done  which  the  Law  prohibits,  or  something  omitted 
^hich  the  Laiv  enjoins. 

All  Punishments  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  committed  ;  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, ID  adjusting  Punishments  with  a  view  to  the 
public  good,  ought,  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  sound 
reason,  to  act  on  a  comparison  of  the  Crime  under 
consideration,  with  other  offences  injurious  to  So- 
ciety ;  and  thus  by  comparing  one  offence  with  an- 
3  other^ 
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Other,  to  form  a  scale,  or  gradation,  of  Punishments, 
as  nearly  as  possible  consistent  with  the  strict  rules 
of  distributive  justice.* 

It  is  the  triumph  of  Liberty,  says  the  great  Mon- 
tesquieu, when  the  criminal  laws  proportion  punish- 
ments to  the  particular  nature  of  each  offence. — ^It 
may  be  further  added,  that  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
also  the  triumph  of  Reason* 

In  order  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  the  Public  is 
injured  or  endangered  by  any  crime,  it  is  necessary 
to  weigh  well  and  dispassionately  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  as  it  affects  the  Community. — ^It  is  through 
this  medium,  that  Treason  and  Rebellion  are  dis- 
covered to  be  higher  and  more  dangerous  offences 
than  breaches  of  the  peace  by  riotous  assemblies  5  as 
such  riotous  meetings  are  in  like  manner  considered 
as  more  criminal  than  n  private  assault. 

In  punishing  delinquents,  two  objects  ought  to  be 
invariably  kept  in  view. — 

1.  The  Amendment  of  the  Delinquent. 

2.  The  Example  afforded  to  others. 
To  which  may  be  added^  in  certain  Cases ^ 

3.  Retribution  to  the  party  injured. 

If  we  attend  to  Reason,  the  Mistress  of  all  Lav.^ 
she  will  convince  us  that  it  is  both  unjust  and  inju- 
rious to  Society  to  inflict  Death,  except  for  the 
highest  offences,  and  in  cases  where  the  ofibndcri 
appears  to  be  incorrigible. 

*  Bcccarlai  on  Crimes  and  Puni^hmentSi  Cap.  6. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  the  amendmbnt  of  a  delinquent  is  in 
view,  it  is  clear  that  bis  punishment  cannot  extend  to 
death :  If  expiating  an  offence  by  the  loss  of  life  is  to 
be  (as  it  certainly  is  at  present)  justified  by  the  necest 
sity  of  making  examples  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
crimes^  it  is  evident  that  the  present  System  has  not 
bd  that  effect^  since  they  are  by  no  means  dimi- 
nished ;  and  since  even  the  dread  of  this  Punbh- 
ment^  has,  under  present  circumstances,  so  little  effect 
upon  guilty  associates,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
ibr  these  hardened  offenders  to  be  engaged  in  new 
acts  of  theft,  at  the  very  moment  their  companions  in 
iniquity  arc  launching  in  their  very  presence  into 
eternity. 

The  minds  of  offenders,  long  inured  to  the  prac- 
tice of  criminal  pursuits,  are  by  no  means  benefi- 
cially affected  by  the  punishment  of  Death,  which 
tbcy  are  taught  to  consider  as  nothing  but  a  momen- 
tary paroxysm  which  ends  all  their  distress  at  once ; 
nay  even  as  a  relief,  which  many  of  them,  grown  des- 
perate, look  upon  with  a  species  of  indifference,  bor- 
dering on  a  desire  to  meet  that  fate,  which  puts  an 
en4  to  the  various  distresses  and  anxieties  attendant 
on  a  life  of  criminality. 

The  effect  of  capital  punishments,  in  the  manner 
they  are  now  conducted,  therefore,  as  relates  to  ex- 
ample, appears  to  be  much  less  than  has  been  gene- 
rally imagined. 

Examples  would  probably  have  much  greater  force, 
tven  on  those  who  at  present  appear  dead  to  shame 

I  and 
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and  the  stigma  of  infamy,  were  convicts  exhibited 
day  after  day,  to  their  companions,  occupied  in  mean 
and  servile  employments  in  Penitentiary  Houses^  or 
on  the  highways,  canals,  mines,  or  public  works.— It 
is  in  this  way  only  that  there  is  the  least  chance  of 
making  retribution  to  the  parties  whom  they  have 
injured ;  or  of  reimbursing  the  State,  for  the  unavoid- 
able  expence  which  their  evil  pursuits  have  occa« 
sioned. 

Towards  accomplishing  the  desirable  object  of 
perfection  in  a  criminal  code,  every  wise  Le^slature 
will  have  it  in  contemplation  rather  to  prevent  than 
to  punish  crimes ;  that  in  the  chastisement  given, 
the  delinquent  may  be  restored  to  Society  as  an  use- 
ful member. 

This  purpose  may  possibly  be  best  efiected  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  general  rules. 

I.  That  the  Statute- Law  should  accurately  explain  the  enor« 
mity  of  the  ofTence  forbidden :  and  that  its  provisions 
should  be  clear  and  explicit,  resulting  from  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  so  that  justice  may  not  be 
defeated  In  the  execution. 

a»  That  the  Punishments  should  be  proportioned  and  adapted, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  different  degrees  of  offences  j 
with  a  proper  attention  also  to  the  various  shades  of  enor< 
ipxty  which  may  attach  to  certain  crimes* 

j»  Tbrt  persons  prosecuting,  or  compelled  so  to  do,  shoul^ 
not  only  be  indemnified  from  expence ;  but  also  that  re 
paration  should  be  made,  for  losses  sustained  by  the  in* 
jured  party,  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  obtained  fromth< 
labour,  or  property  of  the  delinquent. 

4.  Tha 
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4.  That  satiifacrioll  AidiAi  be  tiiad^  to  iH$  ^ateYor  the  iW 
pry  done  to  the  Community;  by  distucbinj^  Shcptafte^ 
W  violattAg  th^l^uriiy^'^ckcy*     ^  •  '     i    '  ' 


Political  Laws/  which  are  repugh^^nt  to  the  taw 
c»f  nature  and  reason,  ought  not'tb  be  adopted.  .  I^ha 
objects  above-mentjoticd  seem  to  lacladQ  all  that 
can  be  necessary  for  the  attention  of  Law-givers.    '  / 

If  on  examination  of  the  frame  ahd  tei;idency  bt 
our  criminal  Laws^  bpth  with  respect  ,to  the  prinpi^ 
])les  of  reason  and  State  Policy^  the  Author  might  \>q 
allowed  to  induTge  a  hop^,  thatw|iat  he  brings  ynder 
the  Public  Eye  on  this  important  sulyect,  would  be 
of  use  in  promoting,  the  good  of  iVfaiil^ind^  he  §houId 
consider  his  labours,as  very  amply  rewarded. 

The  severity  of  the  criminal  Lawis  not  only  an 
ol)jcct  of  horror,  but  the  disproportion  of  the  punish- 
ments, as  will  be  §hewn  in  the  cpyrse  of  this  Work, 
breathes  too  much  the  spirit  of  1)raco,*  vyhobpasted 
t!iul  he  punished  all  crimes  with  death  ;  because  small 
t  rimes  deserved  it,  and  he  could  Jitid  no  higher  punish^ 
mait  for  the  greatest. 

Though  the  ruling  principle  pf  our.  Grovernment  1$ 
uncfucstionably.  Liberty,  it  i$  jnuch  to  be  fejired  that 
ihc  rigour  which  the  Laws  indiscriminately  inflict  on 
siijrht  as  well  as  more  atrocious  ofFe;ices,  can,  be  ill 
reconciled  to  the  true  distinctions  of  Morality,  and 
strict  notions  of  Justice,  which  fofhi  the  peculiar  ex^ 

•'  Me  lived  614  ytsix%  bdbre  ctie  Chrlireiah  ^eoir 

D  celleAoe 
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cellehcc  of  those  States  which  are  to  be  charac- 
terised as  free. 
v/  By  punishing  smaller  offences  with  extraordinary 
severity,  is  there  not  a  risque  of  inuring  naen  to  base- 
nesis.;  and  of  plunging  them  into  the  sink  of  infamy 
and  despair,  from  whence  they  seldom  fail  to  rise 
capital  criminals ;  often  to  the  destruction  of  their 
fellow-crcatureSj  and  always  to  their  own  inevitable 
perdition  ? 
^  To  suffer  the  lower  orders  of  the.  people  to  beilj 
educated — to  be  totally  inattentive  to  those  wise  re^ 
gulations  of  State  Policy  which  might  serve  to  guard 
and  improve  their  morals  ;  and  then  to  punish  then] 
for  crimes  which  have  originated  in  bad  habits,  haf 
the  appearance  of  a  cruelty  not  less  severe  than  anj 
Which  is  exercised  under  the  most  despotic  Govemi 
ments. 

There  are  two  Circumstances  which  ought  also  t^ 
be  minutely  considered  in  apportioning  the  measuri 
of  Punishment — the  immorality  of  the  action  ;  and  it 
evil  tendency  • 

Nothing  contributes  in  a  greater  degree  to  de 
prav^  the  minds  of  the  people,  than  the  little  regai] 
which  Laws  pay  to  Morality;  by  inflicting  mo^ 
«vcre  punishments  on  offenders  who  commit,  wh^ 
jnay  be  termed.  Political  Crimes,  and  crimes  again 
property,  than  on  those  who  violate  religion  at 
virtue. 

When  we  ^pc  tagght,  for  instance,  by  the  measui 
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of  punishment  tbat  it  is  considered  by  the  Law  as 
a  greater  crime  to  coin  a  sixpence  than  to  kill  out 
father  or  mother^  nature  and  reason  revolt  against  the 
proposition. 

In  offences  which  are  considered  by  the  Legisla<* 
ture  as  merely  personal,  and  not  in  the  class  of  publico 
wrongs^  the  disproportion  of  punishment  is  extremely 
shocking. 

If,  for  example,  a  personal  assault  is  committed 
of  the  most  cruel,  aggravated,  and  violent  nature^ 
the  ofiender  is  seldom  punished  in  any  other  man*. 
ner  than  by  fine  and  imprisonment :  but  if  a  delin- 
quent steals  from  his  neighbour  secretly  more  than  the 
value  of  twelve-pence,  the  Law  dooms  him  to  death*' 
And  he  can  suffer  no  greater  punishment  (except 
the  ignominy  exercised  on  his  dead  body,)  if  he  robs 
and  murders  a  whole  fiimily.  Some  private  wrongs 
of  a  flagrant  nature  are  even  passed  over  with  impU'^ 
flity  :  the  seduction  of  a  married  woman*— the  dc* 
straction  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  families^  re* 
suiting  from  alienating  a  wife's  affections,  and  de* 
filing  her  person,  is  not  an  offence  punishable  by  the. 
Cnmtnai  Law ;  while  it  is  death  to  rob  the  person^ 
who  has  suffered  this  extensive  injury,  of  a  trifle  ex^; 
ceeding  a  shilling.  * 

The  Crime  of  Adultery  was  punished  with  great 
severity  both  by  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  Law8.«^ 
Id  England  this  offisnce  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Criminal  Code.-*^It  may. indeed  be  punished  with 
fine  and  penance  by  the  Spiritual  Law ;  or  indirectly. 

D  2  in 
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111  th^  Courts  of  Common  Law,  by  an  $ct\on  for 
/         damages,  at   the  suit  of  the  party  injured.     The 
former  may  now  (perhaps  fortunately)  be  coosiclered 
as  a  dead  letter ;  while  the  other  remedy,  being 
KK^ely  of  a'pecuniary  nature,  ba^  little  effect  in  re- 
straining this  species  of  delinquency. 
/  Xike  unskilful  artista,  we  aecm  to  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end ;  since  it  is  clear  that  the  distinction, 
^bich  has, been  noade  in  the  pnnishrocnti bet\veen 
pttbliG  and  privatd  crincies,  k  subversive  of  the  very 
foundation  it  would  establish* 
y/  -:  Private  Offences  being  thesbiirce  of  public  crimes, 
the:  beat  method  of  guarding  Society  against  the  lat- 
ter isi  to.  make  proper  piovisions  for  checking  tbc 
&nz>en — ?A  man  of  pure  moralaalways  makesthe  best 
Sdbjeet  of  every  State ;  and  few  have  suffered  punish- 
ment as  public  delinquents,  wIkj  have  not  long  re- 
mained unpunished  as  private  offenders.     The  only 
means,  therefore,  of  securing  the  peace  of  Society, 
and  of  preventing  more  *  atrocious  crimes^  ia,  to  en-i 
force  by  losacr  punishments,  the  observance  of  reli- 
gious and  oaoiaLxiuties  :  Without  this,  Laws  are  but 
\jseak  Guardians  either  of  the  State,  or.  the  persona  or^ 
pcopertypf  the  Subject.  -.,    ^:.  ^ 
.      The  People  are  to  the  Legislature -wlat  a  child  ia 
to'»g)arent : — As  the  first  caire  of  thc.IatUr  is  to 
tMch  the :loveL  6f  virtue, amd. a dieuA,  of  pnuiisliment  ;i 
ao-OiighLit  iio  be  the  duty  cf  ^  the  forroeri  to  framd 
Baws  with  anpmmediate  .viewi  ta  4hc  general  im^ 
pipovemeot ofmonals.  •  j..:  /..  -  ^    .. 

That 
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«  That  Ki^gdoro  is  happfcot  where  there  k  mcsC 
virtue/*  says  an  elegant  writer.— It  follows^  of  oowsey 
that  those  Laws  are  tjhe  best  which  arc  tnost  carlou^ 
lated  to  promote  Religion  and  Mordit}'  y  the  opiet^ 
tioa  of  which,  in  every  State,  is  Co  produee  a  chftui 
duct  intentionally  directed  towards  the  Public  Good/ 

It  seems  that  by  punishing  what  are  called  public  • 
Crimes,  with  peculiar  severity,  we  only  pfovidef 
against  present  and  temporary  mischiefs.  Thd€  u4 
direct  the  vengeance  of  the  Law  against  e^e($l§y 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  obviating  their 
causes :-:— And  this  may  be  assigned  in  part  as  the 
cause  of  Civil  Wars  and  Revolutions.*— The  Laws  are 
armed  against  the  powers  of  Rebellion^  but  are  not 
calculated  to  oppose  its  principle. 

Few  civil  wars  have  been  waged  from  considera*. 
tionsof  Public  Virtue,  or  even  for  the  security  of 
Public  Liberty.  These  desperate  undertakings  are 
generally  promoted  and  carried  on  by  abandoned 
characters,  who  seek  to  better  their  fortunes  in  the 
jfencral  havoc  and  devastation  of  tbeiir  country .-s— 
Those  men  are  easily  seduced  from  their  Loyalty  whcf 
are  apostates  from  private  virtue. 

To  be  secure  therefore  against  those  public  cala- 
mities which,  almost  ine\'itably,  lead  to  anarchy  and 
confusion,  it  is  far  better  to  improve  and  confirm  a. 
nation  in  the  true  principles  of  natural  Justice,  than 
to  perplex  them  by  political  refinements. 

Having-  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  princi- 
ples applicable  to  Punishments  in  general,  it  may  bs 

necessary. 
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BecefiSary,  for  the  purpose  of  more  fiilly  fllusttating 
these  reflections^  briefly  to  consider  the  various  lead- 
ing Oflences^  and  their  corresponding  Punishments 
according  to  the  present  state  of  our  Criminal  Law ; 
and  to  examine  how  far  they  are  proportioned  to 
^ch  other. 

High  Treason  is  the  highest  civil  Crime  which  can 
be  committed  by  aay  memberof  the  Community. — 
After  various  alterations  and  amendments  made  and 
repealed  in  subsequent  reigns,  the  definition  of  this 
oflence  was  settled  as  it  originally  stood,  by  the  Act 
of  the  25  th  of  Edward  III.  stat.  5,  chap.  2,  and  may 
be  divided  into  seven  diflerent  heads : 

i.  Compassing  or  imagining  the  Death  of  the  King, 
Queen,  or  Heir  Apparent. 

2.  Levying  War  against  the  King  in  his  realm. 

3.  Adhering  to  the  King*s  enemies,  and  giving  them 
aid,  in  the  realtn  or  elsewhere,* 

4.  Slaying 

^  It  has  been  thought  necesmyi  by  the  Legislature,  to  explain 
^  enlarge  these  clauses  of  the  Act  zf  £d,  III.  as  not  extending, 
with  sufEcicnt  cxplicitness,  to  modem  treasonable  attempts.    It  is 
therefore  provided  hy  the  Act  $6  Geo.  III.  cap^  7,  «  That  if  any 
person  (during  the  life  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  until  the  end  of 
the  Session  of  Parliament  next  after  a  demise  of  the  Crown)  shall, 
within  the  realm,  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or 
intend  death  or  destruction,  or  any  hod'dj  harm,  tending  to  death  or  , 
destruction,  maim,  or  tvoundtng,  imfrisonment  or  restraint  o{  the  per- 
son  of  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  \ 
him  or  them  from  h\%  stile,  honour,  or  Kingly  name ;  or  to  levy  i 
war  against  the  King  within  this  Realm,  in  order  by  force  to  com-  j 
pd  him  to  change  hiijneaaures;  orim  ordtr  to  put  any  force  or  con-. 
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4.  Slaying  the  King's  CbancellcMr  or  Judge  in  the 
execation  of  their  offices.  .     , 

5.  Violating  the  Queen^  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
King,  or  the  wife  of  the  Heir  Apparent^  or  eldest! 
Son.  . 

6.  Counterfeiting  the  King's  Great  Seal^  or  Privy 
Seal. 

7.  Coantcrfeiting  the  King's  Money,  or  bringing 
£dse  Money  into  the  kingdom. 

This  detail  shews  how  much  the  dignity  and  se- 
curity of  the  King's  peraon  is  confounded  with  that 
of  his  officers,  and  even  with  his  effigies  imprest  on 
his  Coin. — ^To  assassinate  the  sen^ant,  or  to  counter* 
felt  the  typCj  is  held  as  criminal  as  to  destroy  the 
Sovereign. 

This  indiscriminate  blending  of  crimes,  so  differ- 
ent and  disproportionate  in  their  nature,  under  one 
common  head,  is  certainly  liable  to  great  objections ;, 
seeing  that  the  judgment  in  this  offence  is  so  ex- 
tremely severe  and  terrible,  viz.  That  tie  offender  he 
drawn  to  the  gallows^  on  the  ground  or  pavement : 
That  he  he  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut  down 
alhe :  That  his  entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned  while 


tiratni  MfM,  cr  U  itttimiiate  «r  overanve,  BOTk  houses,  oft  ErTHBR 
HOUSE,  or  PARLIAMENT  J  Of  to  incite  any  foreigner  to  invade  the 
iiorainions  of  the  Crown  :  and  such  compassings,  &c.  shall  cxpressi 
fitter,  or  declare,  hj  fuHisbing  any  printing,  or  nvritmg,  or  by  anj 
ttherovcn  act  or  deed"— -the  offender  shall  be  deemed  a  Traitor^ 
andponished  accordingly* 

he 
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keris  yet  nlivl:iTiai.iis:  'Mdh:c^t'aff:Tiathb 
body  be  divided  into  four,  pirts,  z  And  thai  his  head 
€oii  jfuarftBh-'bh  ut  ^  King's  .d&sposaL — ^Wornen, 
bd9tever^^i;<tQn}y^d  be  dihw4  alod  hanged  :--Tthough 
ill  all  cases  of  treason,  they  were  heretofore  scn- 
ttticcd'to  1^6  biirned  :^  a  cruel  ]iiinishmeQt^.  whicb, 
after  being  alleviated  by  the  custom  of  pii&vious 
d^magoUtioii,  waS' ak  length  tcpealed,  by  the  Act»aQ 
Geo.  III.  r.  48.  :      >      . 

There  are  indeed  some  shades  of  difFerence  with 
fe^d  tacdinitlg  tooticy  *,  wbere  the  offender  is  only 
(ifaWh  ahd  hanged  :  And  that 'part  of  the  piuiish- 
infent  t^hidh  relates  to  being  dfa'oon  and  xptartered  is, 
f6  the  hotilitir  of  humanity,  'rrfeVer  practised.  But 
even  in  cards'  6f  the  mo^t  atrbcious  crimijiaRtv^,  the 
execution  of  so  horrid  a  sentence  seems  to  titiswer  no 
^ood  political  purpose.— Nature  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  inibriling  our  hands  in  blood,  and  mang- 
ling the  smoaklrtg  entrails  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

In  most  Countries  and  in  all  ages,  however,  Trea^ 
66n  has  been  punished  capitally. — ^Under  the  Ronna* 
Laws,  by  the  Cornelia  Lex,  of  which  Sylla,  the  Dicta^ 
tor,  was  the  author,  this  Offence  was  created — It  wa 
also  made  a  capital  Crime  when  the  Persian  Md 
narchy  became  despotic. 

By  the  L&ws  of  China,  Treason  and  Rebellion  ar 
punished  with  a  .rigour  even  beyond  the  Severity  c 
our  judgna^t,  for  the  criminals  arc  ordained  to  b 
^eut  in  ten  thousand  pieces. 

There  is  another  species  of  Treason,  called  Pr/ J 

Treasoi 
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Treason^  xiescribed  by  the  Statateof  the  SStb  of  £d* 
^^ard  the  III.  to  be  the  offence  of  a  Servani  iiJlmg 
)ttsMaslerym  Wife  Ulhng  her  Hmhandy  t>x  a  Seailat 
or  ReHgiotts  slapttgbis  Pr^i?/^,— -The  PUnisbmeat  is 
flomewbat  mote  ignomtmous  than  in  other  e9{)it;^l 
oiFedceSy  inaamucb  as  a  kwdk  is'  used  in&teadiof  fi 
^arL^^Here  again  occlirs  a  very  sfiroog  instance  qf 
the  inequality  of  Punisbmema  T  for  although  tbfc 
priocipfo  and  essence  of  this  Crkmrjs  jbireach  of  duty 
and  obedience  due  to  a  suiperior  ilaiti^  yet  if  a  child 
jnarder  bis  parents  (unless  ihc  ^ve  thodi  for  w^e^) 
he  is  not  within  the  Statute  ;  although  it  mu^tjseem 
evident  to  the  meanest  understanding  that  Parricide 
is  certainly  a  more  atrocious  and  aggravated  ofFenc^,  • 
thian  either  of  those  specified  in  t-he  Statute.       '  ' 

By  £fie  Lex  Pompeia  of  the  RotnartSj  Parricides  were 
ordained  to  be  sown  in  a  sack  wiih.a^af,  a  cock^  a 
I'iper,  and  an  afe^  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  thus  to 
perish  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  tortures. 

The  ancient  Laws  of  all  civilized  nations  punished 
the  crime  of  Parricide  by  exfimpJes  of  the  utmost 
severity, — ^The  Egyptians  pot  the  delinquents  to 
death  byttbe  most  cruei  of  all  torturesr— mangling  the 
body  and  limbs,  and  afterwards  laying  it  upon  thorns 
to  be  burnt  alive. 

By,  the  Jewish  Law  it  was  death  for  children  to 
curse,  or  strike  thw"  parents ;  and  in  China,  this 
crime  was  considered  as  next  in  atrocity  tp  Treason 
and  Rebellion^  and  in  like  manner  punished  by  cut- 
ting  the  delinquent  in  om  thousand  pieces.   * 

The 
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The  Laws  of  England  however  make  no  dtstinc- 
(Jon  between  this  crime  and  common  Murder  ;  white 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  offences  far  less  heinous^ 
either  morally  or  politically  considered^  are  panisbed 
with  the  same  degree  of  severity  ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  this  singular  inequality  is  ill  calculated 
to  inspire  that  filial  awe  and  reverence  to  parents^ 
which  all  human  Laws  ought  to  inculcate. 

ITie  offences  next  in  enormity  to  Treason^  arc  by 
the  Laws  of  England,  denominated  Felonies,  and 
these  may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds,  ptcbJic  and 

Under  the  head  of  Puhlic  Felonies  we  shall  class  the 
following ;  having  peculiar  relation  to  the  State. 

I  •  Felonies  rdau  ve  to  the>Coin  of  the  Realm.    * 

2.     ■  to  the  King  and  his  CounseHors^  &c. 

:j.  to  Soldiers  and  Marines. 

*j^  ■  to  embezzling  Public  Property- 

^.  ■  to  Riot  and  Edition. 

6.  to  Escape  fix^m  Prison. 

J.  to  Revenue  and  Trade,  &c. 

We  consider  as  comprehended  under  Private  Felo- 
nies the  following  crimes  committed^  1.  Against 
the  Life,  2.  The  Body,  3.  The  Goods,  4.  Tht 
Habitation,  of  the  Subject. 

1.  By  Murder.  f\.  Sodomj. 

2.  By  Man-slaughter*     Against  ii*  Ri^. 


3*  By  Misadventure.         the    -^  3  •  Forcible  Marriage, 
4«  By  Necessity.  Body.   J  4.  Polygamy. 


1 


5.  Mayhem. 


*  ^.  ,^  f  I-  Simple  Larceny.        Against  the  (  ,     . 


Those 
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Those  Crimes  which  we  have  dencmiinated  Pviik 
f times  being  merely  of  a  political  nature,  it  woutd 
Eeem  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  &r  better 
answered  than  at  present,  .and  convictions  Qfiener 
obtained,  by  difierent  degrees  of  Punishment  short  of 
Death. 

With  regard  to  Privaie  Fekries^  it  may  be  neceS'^' 
sary  to  make  some  specific  observations—- 

The  first,  in  point  of  enormity,  is  Murder,  which 
may  be  committed  in  two  ways  :— first,  upon  onis 
uify  in  which  case  the  offender  is  denominated  Felo 
deseoca  &;^i»»r^ifr^ ;— secondly,  by  killing  a&« 
other  person. 

The  Athenian  Law  ordained,  that  persons  guilty 
of  Self-murder  should  have  the  hand  cut  off  whick 
did  the  murder,  and  buried  in  a  place  separate  from 
the  body ;  but  this  seems  of  little  consequence.-^-* 
When  such  a  calamity  happens^  it  is  a  deplorable 
misfortune ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  great  cruelty  in 
adding  to  the  distress  of  the  wiie,  children,  or  nearest 
kin  of  the  deceased,  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  whole 
property  ;  which  is  at  present  confiscated  by  Law. 

By  the  Law  of  England,  the  judgment  in  case  of 
Murder  is,  that  the  person  convicted  shall  su0er  death 
and  that  his  body  shall  be  dissected. 

The  Laws  of  most  civilized  nations,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  have  justly  punished  this  atrocious 
Q^ence  with  death.  It  was  so  by  the  Laws  of  Athens, 
aiul  also  by  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Laws.«~By  the 
Persian  Law  Murderers  were  pressed  to  death  be* 
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.Worti^.twaBtonesi  and  in  Chirta,  peworis.  guilty  oi 
thisr  Q^eBCiS  arc  beheaded,  except  wlicre  l  persori 
Jtiilo  Ikis  advcirsfixy  m  :a  doel,  in.  which  case  be  ia 
.Mwngfed.-*-Efecapitation,  by  the  Laws  of  Clfina^  ia 
OMttdoDed  the  most  dbhonourablc  mode  of  oxen 
cution*  I 

-  .lo  die .  ruder  iages  of  the  vroridv  and  before  the 
manners  of  mankind  were  softened  by  the  artsd 
peace  and  civilization,  Murder  was  not  a  capital 
Qfiizie  r  Hsnceit  is- that  the  barbarous  nations  whicl^ 
,QSfJttrX%ik  the  Western  Empire,  either  cxpiaited  this 
^orimer  by  private  rcTcnge,  or  by  a  pecuniary  compo* 
sition. — Our  Saxon  ancestors  punished  this  highl 
Q^nce  with  a  fine ;  and  they*  too  countenanced  the! 
otercise  of  ih^t  horrid  principle  of  revenge,  by  whichi 
tiiey  added  blood  to  blood.*-^ut  in  the  progress  ol 
Civiiisatian  and  Society,  the  nature  of  this  crime  be^ 
fiame  better,  understood  ;  private  revenge  was  sub^ 
mittedvto  the  power  of  the  Law^;  and  the  gooci 
Kiftg'  Alfred  first  made  Murder  a  capital  oiFcnce  ii^ 
England. 

In  this,  rase,  as  in  that  of, Self-murder/ the  p^)^ 
perty  of  the*  murderer  goes  to  the  State ;  without 
any  trgaid  to.  the  unhappj^  circumstances  of  the  fan 
milics  either  of  tile  .murdcreci  oi^  thfe  guilty  personj 
who  may  he  completely  ruined  by  this  fatal  accident 
H^ A  proiiisioD  wliich  seems  not  well  to  accord  witl^ 
eithet.tbe  ju«tioc  or  mildness  of  our  Laws* 
'  Man-slanghlen  is  defined  to  be  The  killing  envtiei\ 
vnthQttt^malicey\.eah€r  express  or  implied:  tvbidk  maj 

(   .  h 
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k  either,  ^voluntarily^  upon  &  suddm^hat;  ar:m}^i 
hmtardy;  kui  in  th$  eomnu^sion  of  $%mx  wih'uaful  Jid^i 
And  die  PunislMnent  is,  tia$  the  person  cvnvwted'sJbdl 
k  bumf  in  tin  hand^  and  his .  goods  forfeiked^-^hnii^ 
offenders  are  usimlly  detaiaed  iu  prison  fior  a  time  oot 
exceeding  one  year,  under  the  Statutes  regulating 
tlic  Benefit  of  Clergy,  *     ^ 

Hocntcide  by  AGsadvenhtre  is,  when  one  is  diung  m 
hvLJvl  a€t^  Ufiiiout  intent  to  hurt  amther^  xuid  death 
msues. — 'For  tfais  ofiencc  a  pardon  is  allowed  of 
course;  but  in  strictness  of  Law  the  property  of  tfM» 
person  convicted  is  forfeited ;  the  rigour  of  tvhicfa, 
boweyer,  is -obviated  by  a  Writ  of  Rcfititutioa  of  his 
goods,  to  which  the  party  is  now,  by  loqg  usage,  en- 
titled of  right ;  only  paying  for  suing  out  the  same*  ; 

Homicide  ly  Necessity  or  in  Self-defence,  is  another 
fhade  of  Murder,  upon  which  no  punishment  is  in4 
flicted :  and  in  this  is  included  what  the  Law  eit-f 
presses  by  the  word  Chajice-mediey  :  which  is  pro** 
perly  appliqd  to  such  killing  as  happens  in  self-de^ 
fence  upon  a  sudden  rencounter*  Yet,  still  by 
strictness  of  Law,  the  goods  and  chattxds  of  the  per- 
son charged  and  conricted  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown; 
contrary,  as  it  seems  to  many,  to  the  principles  of 
Reason  and  Justice. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  in  all  cases,  where  the 
Honfiicide  docs  not  amount'  to  Murder  or  ^^Xan- 
slaughter,  the  Judged  permit,  nay  crcn  direct,  aver-» 
*ct  of  acquittal,— But  it  appears  more  consonant 
Tvith  the  sound  principlea of  Justice,  that  theLaw  rt-« 

self 
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self  should  W  precise^  than  that  the  property  of  a 
man  should,  in  cases  o(  ABsadvenittre^  Chanc^-nudley. 
and  Self'drfmce  depend  upon  the  construction  of  a 
Judge,  or  the  lenity  of  a  Jury :  Some  alteration  there- 
fore, in  the  existing  Laws^  seems  called  for  in  this 
particular. 

Having  thus  briefly  discussed  what  has  occurred 
relative  to  the  punishment  of  offences  against  life,  we 
come  next  to  make  some  observations  on  what  we 
have  denominated  Private  Felonies  against  the  Body 
of  the  Subject. 

By  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Jewish  Laws,  the 
abominable  crime  of  Sodomy  was  punished  with  death. 
— In  France,  under  the  Monarchy^  the  oftenders 
suffered  death  by  burning. 

The  Lombards  were  said  to  have  brought  this  de- 
testable vice  into  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third. — In  ancient  times  the  men  were  hanged, 
and  the  women  drowned  ;  At  length  by  the  Act  25th 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  6,  it  was  made  Felony 
without  Benefit  of  Clergy.-— 

It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whether  the  seve- 
rity of  the  punishment  of  a  crime  so  unnatural,  ai 
even  to  appear  incredible^  does  not  defeat  the  object 
of  destroying  it,  by  rendering  it  difficult  to  convic^ 
anoffi^der.  | 

The  same  objection  has  been  made  with  respccf 
to  the  crime  of  committing  a  Rape.  A  proper  ten^ 
demess  for  life  makes  the  Law  require  a  strong  evH 
dence/and  of  course  the  proof  is  nice  and  difficult; 

wherea% 
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whereas,  were  the  punishment  more  mild;,  it  might 
be  more  efficacious  in  preventing  the  violation  of 
chastity. 

By  the  Law  of  Egypt,  Rapea  were  punished  by 
cutting  ofF  the  offending  parts. — ^The  Athenian  Laws 
compelled  the  ravisher  of  a  virgip  to  marry  hen— It 
was  long  before  this  offence  was  punished  capitally 
by  ibe  Roman  Law  :  but  at  length  the  Lex  Julia  in- 
flicted the  pains  of  death  on  the  Ravisher. — ^The 
Jewish  Law  also  punished  this  crime  wiUi|  death  ; 
but  if  a  virgin  was  deflowered  without  force^  tha 
offender  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine^  and  marry  the 
woman. 

fiy  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  7,  this  of&nce  was 
niade  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

It  is  certainly  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  and,  if 
tolerated^  would  be  subversive  of  all  order  and  nx>ra-^ 
lity ;  yet  it  may  still  be  questioned,  how  far  it  is  either 
useful  or  politic  to  punish  it  with  death;  and  is 
worth  considering,  whether,  well  knowing  that  it 
originates  in  the  irregular  and  inordinate  gratifica- 
tion of  unruly  appetite,  the  injury  to  Society  may 
not  be  repaired  without  destroying  the  offender. 

In  most  cases,  ibis  injury  might  be  repaired  by 
compelling  (where  it  could  be  done  with  propriety,) 
the  criminal  to  marry  the  injured  party ;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  Society,  if  the  same  rule  extended  not 
only  to  all  forcible  violations  of  chastity,  but  even  to 
ioitances  of  premeditated  and  systematic  Seduction. 

la 
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In  cases,  however,  where  marriage  could  not  take! 
place,  on  accoimt  of  legal  disabilitj^,  or  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  the  criminal  ought  to  be  severely 
punched,  by  pecuniary  damages  to  the  party  injured, 
and  by  hard  labour  and  confinement,  or  transporta-! 
tiori  for  life.  ! 

The  offence  considered  as  next  in  point  of  enor- 
mity to  Rape,  is  Forcible  Marriage^  or  Defilement  of 
Women :  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  by  con- 
fining the  punishment  to  offences  against  tv*oiiien  of] 
estate  only,  the  moral  principles  arc  made  to  yield  toj 
political  considerations;  and  the  security  of  propcrtyj 
in  this  instance,  is  deemed  more  essential,  than  thcj 
preservatiort  of  female  chastity.  j 

In  short,  the  property  of  the  woman  is  the  mea-! 
sure  of  the  crimfe ;  the  statutes  of  the  3d  of  Henryj 
the  Seventh,  cap.  2.  and  the  Sgth  of  Elizabeth,  cap. 
t),  making  it  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy,  tc^ 
take  a^^Tiy,  frr  lucre ^  any  woman,  having  lands  otj 
goods,  or  being  an  heir  apparent  to  an  estate,  by 
force,  or  against  her  will,  and  to  marry  of  to  dtefil^ 
her.^— The  fdrcible  marriage  and  defilement  of  a^ 
woman  without  an  estate  is  not  punished  at  all ;  al^ 
though,  accofding  to  every  principle  of  morafity  an(^ 
teason,  it  i^  as  criminal  as  the  other.  It  is  indeec^ 
an  offence  not  so  likely  to  be  committed.  | 

However,  it  seeriis  in  every  point  of  view,  impoj 

litic  to  punish  such  offencts  with  death ;  it  might  b^ 

enough,  to  expiate  the  crime  by  alienating  the  cstai^ 

fitom  the  husband — vesting  it  in  the  wife  alone,  anc] 

1  confining 
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confining  him  to  hard  labour ;  or  by  punishing  the 
delinquent,  in  very  atrocious  cases^  by  transportation. 

Polygamy  stands  next  as  an  offence  against  the 
person  :— It  was  first  declared  Felony  by  the  statute 
of  James  the  First,  cap.  11,  but  not  excluded  from 
the  Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  therefore  not  subject  to 
the  punishment  of  death. 

Though,  in  one  view,  the  having  a  plurality  of 
wives  orhusbands,  appears  only  a  political  offence,  yet 
it  is  undeniably  a  breach  of  religious  and  moral  vir- 
tue, in  a  very  high  degree. — 'It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  Polygamy  was  tole- 
rated both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  even  after  the 
People  bad  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  refinement.— 
But  since  the  institution  of  Matrimony  under  the 
present  form.  Polygamy  must  be  considered  as  highly 
criminal,  since  marriage  is  an  engagement  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  the  greatest  injury  to 
Society.  The  Public  Interest,  therefore,  requires 
that  it  should  be  punished  ;  and  the  Act  35th 
George  III.  cap.  67?  which  punishes  this  offence  with 
transportation,  is  certainly  not  too  severe. 

Mayhem,  or  Maiming,  is  the  last  in  the  Catalogue 
yf  Offences  against  the  Person.  It  was  first  made 
Single  Felony  by  the  5th  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  cap. 
5. — It  is  defined  to  be  maiming^  cutting  the  tonguey 
cr  ptuting  out  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  King's  liege  people. 
The  statute  of  the  22d  and  23d  of  Charles  the 
Second,  cap.  1 .  extends  the  description  of  this  of- 
fence to  slitting  the  nose,  cutting  off  a  nose  or  lip, 

E  or 
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or  cutting  oft  or  disabling  any  limb  or  member,  by 
malice  forethought,  aad  by  lying  in  wait  with  an 
intention  to  maim  and  disfigure  : — And  this  statute 
made  the  offence  Felony,  without  Benefit. of  Clergy. 

To  prove  malice  in  this  crime,  it  is  sufficient  that 
the  act  was  voluntary,  and  of  set  purpose^  though 
done  on  a  sudden. 

Mayhem,  as  explained  in  the  above  statutes,  is 
certainly  a  very  atrqpious  oftencc  ;  and  as  the  pu- 
nishment is  not  followed  by  corruption  of  blood,  orj 
the  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  offender,  it  is, 
according  to  the  present  system,  perhaps  not  to(^ 
severe.  i 

One  particular  sort  of  Mayhem  by  cutting  off  th^ 
^./r,  is  punishable  by  an  Act  37  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6\ 
which  directs  that  the  offender  shall  forfeit  trebly 
damages  to  the  party  grieved,  to  be  recovered  h^ 
action  of  trespass;  and;{^.  10  by  way  of  fine  to  th^ 
King, 

We  next  come  to  examine  Private  Felonies  againsi 
the  GooJs  or  Properly  of  the  hulividiuil^  viz.  Smi^l 
Larceny^  Mixt  Larceny,  and  Piracy. 

Simple  Larceny  is  divided  into  two  sorts  ; — 1st 
Grand  Larceny,  and  2d,  Petit  Larceny. — ^Thc  firs 
is  defined  to  be  the  felonious  hiking  and  carrying  aivu 
the  mere  personal  property  or  goods  of  another^  ahov 
the  value  of  twelve  pence. — This  offence  is  capital 
and  punished  with  death,  and  the  forfeiture  of  pn^ 
perty.  i 

Petit  Larceny  is  where  the  goods,  taken  in  tb 

abov 
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above  manner,  are  under  the  value  of  twelve-pence ; 
in  nrhich  case,  the  punishment  (according  to  the 
circumstances  of  atrocity  attending  the  offence,)  is 
imprisonment,  whipping,  or  transportation,  with  for- 
fcitttre  of  goods  and  chattels. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  by  the  rigour  of  the  Law^ 
stealing  the  least  trifle  above  I2d.  subjects  the 
offender  to  the  loss  of  life;  a  punishment  apparently 
repugnant  to  reason,  policy,  or  justice:  more  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered,  that  at  the  time  this 
Anglo  Saxon  Law  was  made,  in  the  reign  of  AiheU 
itcn,  s6o  years  ago,  one  shilling  was  of  more  value, 
according  to  the  price  of  labour,  than  seventy-five 
Mlings  are  at  the  present  period :  the  life  of  man 
therefore  may  be  justly  said  to  be  seventy-live  times 
cheaper,  than  it  was  when  this  mode  of  punishment 
Was  first  established. 

By  the  Athenian  Laws,  the  crime  of  Theft  was 
punished,  by  paying  double  the  value  of  what  was 
stolen,  to  the  party  robbed ;  and  as  much  more  to 
the  public. — Solon  inthxhiced  a  law,  enjoining  every 
person  to  state  in  writing,  by  what  means  he  gained 
iiis  livdihood ;  and  if  false  information  was  given,  or 
be  gained  his  living  in  an  unlawful  way,  be  was 
punished  with  death. — ^A  similar  law  prevailed  among 
the  Egyptians. 

TKc  Lex  Julia  of  the  Romans  made  Theft  punish- 
Ale  at  discretion ;  and  it  was  forbidden,  that  any 
pcraon  should  suflrcr  death,  or  even  the  loss  of  a 
xnembcr,  for  this  crime.-~The  greatest  puoishment 

£  2  which 
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¥^hich  appears  to  have  been  inflicted  for  this  offence^ 
in  itS'  most  aggravated  circumstances^  was  four-fold 
restitution. 

By  the  Jewish  Law,  Theft  was  punished  in  the 
same  manner ;  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  acccH'ding 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence;  excepting  in  cases 
where  men  were  stolen,  which  was  punished  with 
death. 

In  China,  Theft  is  punished  by  the  bastinadoCj 
excepting  in  cases  of  a  very  atrocious  nature,  and 
then  the  culprit  is  condemned  to  the  knoutage— a 
contrivance  not  unlike  the  pillory  in  this  country. 

The  ancient  Laws  of  ibis  kingdom  punished  the 
crime  of  Theft  differently. — Our  Saxon  anceston 
did  not  at  first  punish  it  capitally. — The  Laws  ol 
Kinglna*  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death,  bui 
allowed  the  thief  to  redeem  his  life.  Capitis  esiimO' 
fione,  which  was  sixty  shillings ;  but  in  case  of  ar 
old  offender,  who  had  been  often  accused,  the  han< 
or  foot  was  to  be  cut  off. 

After  various  changes  which  took  place  undc 
different  Princes,  in  the  rude  and  early  peribds  o 
our  history,  it  was  at  length  settled  in  the  9th  d 
Henry  the  First,  (A.  D.  1108,)  that  for  theft  am 
robbery^  offenders  should  he  hanged  i  this  has  con 
tinned  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  ever  since,  except 
ing  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester ;  where  tb 
ancient  custom  of  beheading  felons  was  practisei 

*.  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  anno  688» 

som 
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some  time  after  the  Law  of  Henry  the  First ;  and 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  that  county,  received 
ODc  sWHing  from  the  King,  for  every  head  that  was 
cut  off.  ^ 

Montesquieu  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  as  thieves 
are  generally  unable  to  make  restitution,  it  may  be 
jast  to  make  theft  a  capital  crime* — ^But  would  not 
the  offence  be  atoned  for  in  a  more  rational  manner, 
l^  compelling  the  delinquent  to  labour,  first  for  the 
benefit  of  the  party  aggrieved,  till  recompence  is 
made,  and  then  for  the  State  i^ 

According  to  the  present  system  the  offender  loses 
bk  life,  and  they  whom  he  has  injured  lose  their 
property ;  while  the  State  also  suffers  in  being  de- 
prived of  a  member,  whose  labour,  under  proper  con- 
troul,  might  have  been  made  useful  and  productive* 

Observations  have  already  been  made  on  one  con- 
sequence of  the  severity  of  the  punishment  for  this 
offence ;  that  persons  of  tender  feelings  conscienti- 
ously scruple  to  prosecute  delinquents  for  inconsider- 
able Thefts.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  believed, 
that  not  one  depredation  in  a  hundred,  of  those  ac- 
tually committed,  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  Ma- 
gistrates. 

•  Tliat  acute  Keasoaerj  the  Marquis  Beccama,  who  wrote 
*fter  MosTESQUiEv,  hold*  this  last  opinion. — "  A  punishment, 
i'says  this  able  writer)  to  be  just  should  have  only  that  degree  of 
^tvcrity  which  is  sufficient  to  deter  others :  perpetual  labour  will 
hzrt  tbii  effect  more  than  the  punishment  of  death." 

Becc.  chap.  28. 

Mixed 
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Mixed  or  compound  Larceny  has  a  greater  degree  of 
guilt  in  it  than  simple  Larceny }  and  may  be  com- 
mitted either  by  taking  from  a  man,  or  from  his^ 
house. — If  a  person  is  previously  put  in  fear  or  as- 
saulted, the  crime  is  denominated  Robbery, 

When  a  Larceny  is  committed  which  does  not  put 
the  party  robbed  in  fear ; — it  ia  done  privately  and 
without  his  knowledge,  by  picking  his  pocket,  or  cut- 
ting the  purse,  and  stealing  from  thence  above  the 
value  of  twelve  pence :  or  publicly,  with  the.  know- 
ledge of  the  party,  by  stealing  a  hat  or  wig,  and  run- 
ning away. 

With  respect  to  Dwelling  tlouses  the  Common 
Law  has  been  altered  by  various  acts  of  Parliament ; 
the  multiplicity  of  which  is  apt  to  create  confusion : 
but  upon  comparing  them  diligently,  we  may  collect 
that  the  following  domestic  aggravations  of  Larceny 
are  punishable  with  death,  without  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

First,  Larcenies  above  the  'valine  of  twehe  pence ; 
committed — 1st.  In  a  church  or  chapel,  with  or  with- 
put  violence  or  breaking  the  same ;  23  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  1:  1  Edward  VI.  cap.  12. — 2d.  In  a  booth  or 
tent,  in  a  market  or  fair,  in  the  day  time  or  in  the 
night,  by  violence  or  breaking  the  same  ;  the  owncr| 
or  some  of  his  family,  being  therein ;  5  and  6  Ed- 
ward VI.  cap.  Q. — 3d.  By  robbing  a  dwelling  bouso| 
in  the  day  time,  (which  robbing  implies  a  breaking) 
any  person  being  therein:  3  and  4  William  and| 
Mary,  ciip.  Q.— 4th.  By  the  same  Act,  (and  see  the| 

a  23  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1.)  in  a  dwelling  house,  by  I 
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day  or  by  night ;  without  breaking  the  same,  any 
person  being  therein,  and  put  iri  fear :  which 
amounts  in  law  to  a  Robbery  ;  and  in  both  these  last 
cases  the  Accessary  before  the  fact  is  also  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  Clergy, 

Secondly  ;  Larcenies  to  ihi  ^j^Jue  of  five  s}i}Uings\ 
committed — 1st*  By  breaking  any  dwelling  house,  or 
any  outhouse,  shop,  or  warehouse  thereunto  belong- 
ing, in  the  day  time  ;  although  no  person  be  therein, 
which  also  now  extends  to  aiders,  abettors,  and  ac- 
cessaries before  the  fact :  39  Elizabeth,  cap.  \5  ;  see 
also  3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  cap.  g. — 2d.  By 
privately  stealing  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in 
any  shop,  warehouse,  coach-house,  or  stable,  by  day 
or  night ;  though  the  same  be  not  broken  open,  and 
though  no  person  be  therein :  which  hkewise  ex* 
tends  to  such  as  assist,  hiro^  or  command  the  ofFenc6 
to  be  committed  :   10  and  1 1  William  IIL  cap.  23. 

Lastly ;  Larcenies  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings 
from  a  dwelling  house,  or  its  outhouses,  although  the 
same  be  not  broken,  and  whether  any  person  be 
therein  or  not  :  unless  committed  against  their  mas- 
ters, by  apprentices,  uftder  age  of  fifteen  :  12  Anne, 
Stat.  1.  cap.  7. 

Piracy  is  a  felony  against  the  goods  of  the  Subject 
by  a  robbery  committed  at  sea. — It  is  a  capital  offence 
by  the  civil  law,  although  by  Act  of  Parliament,  k 
may  be  heard  and  determined,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law,  as  if  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted on  land.  The  mode  of  trial  is  regulated  by 
the  28th  of  Henry  VIII.  cap.  15  ;  and  further  by  the 

Act* 
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Acts  11  and  12  William  III.  cap.  7.  and  SQ  George! 
III.  cap,  37.;  which  also  extend  to  other  offences ' 
committed  on  the  High  Seas. 

Felonies  against  the  Dwelling  or  Hahitafion  of  a 
man  are  of  two  hinds  ;  and  are  denominated  Arson  ani 
Burglary. 

Arson  or  Arsonry  is  a  very  atrocious  offence — it  isi 
defined  to  be  the  malicious  burning  of  the  House  of 
another  either  by  night  or  by  day.  It  is  in  this  case  a 
capital  offence  ;  but  if  a  man  burns  his  own  house,! 
without  injuring  any  other,  it  is  only  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  the  pillory. 

By  the  23d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  1.  the  ca- 
pital part  of  the  offence  is  extended  to  persons,' 
(whether  principals  or  accessaries,)  burning  dwelling' 
houses ;  or  barns  wherein  corn  is  deposited  ;  and  by 
the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  13,  burning  barns  or 
stacks  of  com  in  the  four  northern  counties,  is  alsd 
made  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

By  the  22d  and  23d  of  Car,  II.  cap.  7,  it  is  mad^ 
felony  to  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  corn,  hay,  or  grain  i 
or  other  outbuildings,  or  kilns,  maliciously,  in  the 
night  time  ;  punishable  with  transportation  for  seven 
years. 

By  the  1st  George  I.  cap.  48,  it  is  also  mad< 
single  feloriy  to  set  fire  to  any  wood,  underwood,  oj 
coppice. 

Other  burnings  are  made  punishable  with  death, 

without  Benefit  of  Clergy,  viz.     Setting  fire  to  anj 

house,  bam,  or  outhouse,  or  to  any  hovel,  cock,  mov 

Cff  stack  of  corn>  straw,  bay,  or  wood :  or  the  rescuing 

3  aii] 
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any  such  offender :  9  George  I.  cap.  22. — Setting 
fire  to  a  coal-mine  :  10  George  II.  cap.  32.« — Burn- 
ing, or  setting  fire  to  any  wind-mill,  water-mill,  or 
other  mill ;  (as  also  pulling  down  the  same :) 
9  George  III.  cap.  29 ;  but  the  offender  must  be 
prosecuted  within  eighteen  months. — ^Burning  any 
ship  ;  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners,  freighters,  or 
underwriters:  22  and  23  Charles  II.  cap.  1 1 ;  1  Anne, 
Stat.  2.  cap.  9 ;  4  George  I.  cap.  1 2. — Burning  the 
King's  ships  of  war  afloat,  or  building :  or  the 
Dock-yards,  or  any  of  the  buildings,  arsenals,  or 
stores  therein  :  1 2  George  III.  cap.  24.— And  finally. 
Threatening  by  anonymous  or  fictitious  letters  to 
burn  houses,  barns,  &c.  is  by  the  Act  27  George  II, 
cap.  15,  also  made  felony  without  Benefit  of 
Clergy. 

Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law  ;  it  is  described 
to  be  wheti  a  person^  hy  night,  hreaketh  into  the  man-- 
sion  of  another,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony  ;  - 
whether  the  feloniotts  intent  he. executed  or  not^ 

By  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  gap.  7,  the  Benefit  of 
Qergy  is  taken  away  from  The  Offence ;  and  by  the 
3d  and  4th  William  and  Mary,  cap.  9,  from  Accessaries 
before  the  fad. — By  the  1 2th  of  Anne,  stat.  1,  cap.  7, 
if  any  person  shall  enter  into  a  mansion  or  dwelling- 
house  by  day  or  by  night,  without  breaking  into  the 
same,  with  an  intent  to  commit  any  felony  ;  or  being 
in  such  house,  shall  commit  any  felony ;  and  shall, 
io  the  night  tinie,  break  the  said  bouse  to  get  out  of 

the 
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the  same,  he  is  declared  guilty  of  the  offence  of  bur- 
glary, and  punished  accordingly. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  highly  expedient  that  this 
Offence  should  be  punished  more  severely  than  any 
other  species  of  theft ;  since,  besides  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty, there  is  something  very  terrific  in  the  mode 
of  perpetration,  which  ia  often  productive  of  dreadful 
effects. 

The  ancient  laws  made  a  marked  distinction  in  the 
punishment,  between  this  Offence,  which  was  called 
Hamsokne,  (and  which  name  it  retains  at  present  in 
the  Northern  part  of  this  kingdom)  and  robbing  a 
bouse  in  the  day  time. 

There  are  many  other  felonies  which  have  been 
made  capital  (particularly  within  the  present  century) 
which  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  classes  above 
discussed  ; — for  an  account  of  these  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  general  Gitalogue  of  offences  specified 
in  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

The  number  of  these  various  capital  OflTences 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  death  must  be  pro- 
nounced, if  the  party  is  found  guilty,  has  been  already 
stated  to  amount  to  above  one  hundred  and  sixty. — 
And  yet  if  a  full  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
gubject,  it  is  believed  that  (excepting  in  cases  of 
Treason^  Murder,  Mayhem,  and  some  aggravated  in- 
stances of  Arsonry)  it  would  be  found  that  the  punish- 
njent  of  death  is  neither  politic  nor  expedient. 
At  any  rat^,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reasoning 
2  mind, 
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mind,  that  such  mdiscrinnttate  rigour^  by  punishing 
the  petty  pilferer  with  the  same  severity  as  the  atro- 
cious murderer,  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  to  the 
rights  of  nature  or  to  the  principles  of  morality. 

It  is  indeed  true,  in  point  of  practice,  that  in  most 
cases  of  a  slight  nature,  the  mercy  of  Judges,  of  Ju- 
ries, or  of  the  Sovereign,  saves  the  delinquent ;  but 
is  not  the  exercise  of  this  mercy  rendered  so  necessary 
on  every  occasion,  "^  tacit  disapprobation  of  the 
\au:sr^ 

Cruelty,  in  punishment  for  slight  Offences,  often 
induces  Offenders  to  pass  on  from  the  trifling  to  the 
most  atrocious  crime. — ^Thusare  these  our  miserable 
fellow  mortals  rendered  desperate ;  whilst  the  laws, 
which  ought  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  obdurate  minds, 
tend  to  corrupt  and  harden  them. 

What  education  is  to  an  individual,  the  Laws 
are  to  Society.  Wherever  they  are  sanguinary,  de- 
linquents will  be  hard-hearted,  desperate,  and  even 
barbarous* 

However  much  our  ancestors  were  considered  af 
behind  us  in  civilization,  yet  their  laws  were  infi^. 
nitely  milder,  in  many  instances,  than  in  the  present 
age  of  refinement 

The  real  good  of  the  State,  however,  unquestion- 
ably requires  that  not  only  adequate  punishments 
should  be  impartially  inflicted,  but  that  the  injure^ 
should  obtain  a  reparation  for  their  wrongs. 


*  Beccaria,     Ste  antt  page  ^i. 


Instead 
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Instead  of  such  reparation,  it  has  been  already 
stated,  and  indeed  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
many  are  induced  to  desist  from  prosecutions,  and 
even  to  conceal  injuries,  because  nothing  but  ex- 
pence  and  trouble  is  to  be  their  lot :  as  all  the  fruits 
of  the  conviction,  where  the  criminal  has  any  pro- 
perty, go  to  the  State. — ^That  the  State  should  be 
the  only  immediate  gainer  by  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  crirainais,  while  the  injured  party  suffers,  seems 
not  wholly  consonant  to  the  principles  either  of 
jiisiice,  equity  y  or  sound  policy. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  severe 
and  sanguinary  Punishments,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  a  very  recent  and  modem  authority,  for 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  death.  This 
occWred  in  the  Imperial  Dominions,  where  a  new 
code  of  criminal  law  was  promulgated  by  the  late 
Emperor,  Joseph  II.  and  legalized  by  his  edict 
in  1787. 

This  Code,  formed  in  an  enlightened  age,  by 
Princes,  Civilians,  and  Men  of  Learning,  who  sat 
down  to  the  deliberation,  assisted  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  former  ages,  and  by  all  the  information 
possible  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  civilized  mo- 
dern nations  ;  with  an  impression  also  upon  their 
minds,  that  sanguinary  punishments,  by  death,  tor- 
ture, or  dismemberment  arc  not  necessary,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished ;  becomes  an  interesting  circum- 
stance in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
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'*  The  Empeeor  in  his  edict  signed  at  Vienna  the 
"  13/A  of  January  1787,  declares  his  intention  to  have 
"  been  to  give  a  f  revise  and  invariable  form  to  Crimi- 
'*'  nal  JiuRcature  ;  to  prevent  arbitrary  interpretations  ; 
"  to  draw  a  due  line  between  criminal  and  civil  offencesy 
**  and  those  against  the  State  ;  to  observe  a  just  propor-- 
•^  tion  between  offences  and  punishments ^  and  to  deter- 
''  mine  the  latter  in  sucJf  a  manner  as  that  they  may 
*^  make  more  tluin  merely  a  transient  impression. — Hav- 
'*  w^  promulgated  this  new  code,  he  abrogates^  annulsy 
**  and  declares  void  all  the  ancient  laws  which  formerly 
"  existed  in  his  dominions. — Forbidding  at  the  same 
"  time  every  criminal  Judge  to  exercise  the  functions 
"  of  his  ofRcc,  on  any  but  those  who  shall  be  brought 
"  before  him,  accused  of  a  crimirnl  offence  expressed 
"  in  the  new  code." 

This  system  of  criminal  law  is  so  concise  as  to  be 
comprehended  in  less  than  one  hundred  octavo  pages. 
It  commences  with  laying  down  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, favourable  in  their  nature  both  to  humanity 
and  public  liberty. — ^In  determining  the  Punishments 
(which  will  hereafter  be  very  shortly  detailed)  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  laid  down  for  the  Judges. 

"  The  criminal  Judge  should  be  intent  on  observing 
"  the  just  proportion  beizveen  a  criminal  Offence  and 
'*'  the  punishment  assigned  it,  and  carefully  to  compare 
**  every  circumstance. — fVith  respect  to  the  OiFence, 
"  his  principal  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  de- 
'*  S^^^  9f  nialignity  accompanying  the  bad  action^ — to 
'*  the  importance  of  the  circumstance  connected  with  the 

''  Offence, 
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<f  Offence y — to  the  degree  of  damage  which  may  result 
^' f  10771  it y — to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  pre^ 
"  caufioTts  which  might  have  been  made  me  of  to  pre- 
"  vent  it. — JVith  respect  to  the  Criminal,  the  attenticrz 
^«  of  the  Judge  should  be  directed  to  his  youth, — to  the 
"  temptation  or  imprudence  atte7idtng  it^ — to  the  punish* 
"  ment  which  has  been  inflicted  for  the  same  Offence, 
'^  atid  to  the  danger  of  a  relapsed 

The  offences  are   divided  into  seven    different 

classes. 

"  I .  Oftnces  against  the  Sovereign  and  the  State  ; 
Those  denorai-  including  High  Treason. 

naied  Criini-J  2*  Offences    against    human    life    and    bodily 
nal  OflFences/  safety. 

5.  Offences  against  honour  and  liberty. 
j^ .  Offences  against  possessions  and  rights. 
"5.  Offences  that  endanger  the  life  or  health  of 
Those  denomi-  the  Citizens. 

nated     Civil  1  6.  Offences  that  affect  the  fortunes  or  rights  of 
Offences, a.'/«.  I  the  Citizens. 

I  7.  Offences  that    tend   to    the   corruption   of 
L        morals. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  this 
Work,  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  Crimes  and  Punishments  explained 
in  this  Code  ;  which  must  be  perused,  in  order  to 
form  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 
The  following  Specification  therefore  contains  merely 
the  heads  or  outlines  of  the  System ;  which  it  is 
hoped  maybe  found,  from  the  mode  of  its  arrange- 
ment to  convey  to  the  reader  both  amusement  and 
instruction. 

ABSTRACT 
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ABSTRACT 

or 

THE  CRIMINAL  CODE 

or    THE 

EMPEROR     JOSEPH     II. 


Ckimes. 

H-.gb 

I.  Lajring  violent  hands  on 
ihc  Sovereign,  whether  injury 
resilu  from  it  or  not* 


Punishments. 


2.  Attacking  the  Sovereign 
hy  speeches  or  writings. 

3,  Persons  conspiring  and 
taking  up  arms,  or  entering  into 
alliance  with  an  enemy,  &c.  are 
guilty  of  sedition  and  tumult. 


Treason. 

Confiscation  of  property  ;  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  30 
years  ;  and  branding  on  each 
cheek  with  the  mark  of  a  gallowi* 
if  the  prisoner  is  remarkably  de- 
praved. 

Imprisonment  8  years,  and  not 
less  than  5. 

Confiscation  of  property  and 
30  years*  imprisonment,  with 
branding  as  above. 


Criminal  Offences  relative  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  State, 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  i 
month,  nor  more  than  ^  years, 
and  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 


4.  He  who  enters  the  house 
or  abode  of  another,  and  uses 
\ioIcncc  a^inst  his  person, 
goods,  or  possession,  is  guilty 
^iopen  force.. 

5.  He  who  violently  resists 
the  authority  of  a  Judge,  or 
Officer  of  Justice,  although  no 
wound  result,  is  guilty  of  open 
I'tolence, 

6.  Breach  of  trust,  in  a 
Governor,  or  Charge  des  Af- 
faires; neglecting  the  interest 
of  the  State,  or  betraying  his 
Country,  Sec* 

7.  A 

*  To  cases  where  a  crimioal  appears  to  be  remarkably  depraved,  and  ihat  the 
if'p^heDStons  he  may  excite  require  such  precautions,  he  shall  be  branded  on  each 
check  with  the  mark  of  agaiiowa»  aa visibly  and  strongly  imprcKcA  aa  not  to  be 
etficcd  cither  by  time  or  any  other  means  whatever 

'^  Thii  punishment  is  different  from  the  pillory  in  Engtand.  In  the  German 
Language  it  signihes  an  exposare  on  the  public  theatre  of  shame.  The  criminal  it 
crkAuied  aod  guaided  00  as  elevated  scafibld,  and  exposed  an  hour  at  a  tixnc,  witli  a 
Pjcr  oa  hia  bieaX  dmoiing  hu  offcoce. 


Imprisonment  not  less  than 
I  month,  nor  more  than  5  years ; 
but  where  there  is  an  injury  and 
wounds,  not  exceeding  8  nor  less 
than  5. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  8, 
nor  more  than  12  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works, 
and  in  aggravated  cases,  the 
pillory .+ 

Im- 
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Crimes.  PcTNisHMfirrs. 

Crhttinal  Offences  against  the  Sovereign  and  the  State,  ( Continue  J,  J 


7.  A  Judge,  who  from  cor- 
ruption or  psbion  is  giiilty  of 
aui  abuse  of  Judicial  authority  m 


8.    Accomplices 
to  corrupt  a  Judge. 


attempting 


9.  Forgery,  by  attempting 
to  counterfeit  public  !)ills  of  the 
State  which  circulate  as  money. 

10.  Falsifying  a  public  bill, 
by  changing  or  altering  it,  or 
imitating  the  signatures. 

1 1 .  Coining  false  money, 
resembling  the  Coin  of  the 
Hereditary  Dominions,  or  fo- 
reign Coin  current  by  law; 
even  though  of  equal  weight 
and  quality,  or  superior  to 
the  current  Coin. 

12.  Coining  false  money,  by 
using  a  bad  alloy;  and  by 
firaud  giving  false  money  the 
quality  cf  good. 

13.  Accomplices  in  fabri- 
eating  tools  for  Coining. 


Impriaonment  not  less  than  8, 
nor  more  than  1 2  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  thepublic  works,  and 
in  aggravated  cases,  the  pillor)-. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  r 
month, nor  more  than  5  years;  and 
condemnationtothe  public  works. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than 
30  years,  and  branding  with  a 
hoc  iron. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  f  2, 
nor  more  than  1 5  years,  and  con- 
demnation  to  the  public  works. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 
month,  nor  more  than.  ^  years, 
with  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 


Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 2, 
nor  more  than  1 5  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works. 


14.  Assisting  in 
of  a  prisoner. 


1  J.  Magistrates  granting  in- 
dulgcncics  contrary  to  law,  &c 


Imprisonment  not  less  than  8, 
nor  more  than  1 2  years,  and  con- 
demnation  to  the  public  works, 
the  escape  Imprisonment  not  less  than  i 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years;  and 
condemnation  to  thepublicworks. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 2, 
nor  more  than  i  9  years  ;:  and  de- 
privation  of  authority. 


Cripiinal  Offences  against  Human  Life  and  BodHy  Safety. 


16.  Murder^^hy  wounding 
a  man  so  that  death  ensues,  in- 
cluding all  accomplices. 

17.  Killing  a  man  in  self- 
defence,  if  the  slayer  exceed  the 
bounds  of  necessity. 

18.  Murder, 


Imprisonment  not  less  than  i  ^, 
nor  more  than  30  years ;  the  lat- 
ter in  cases  of  consanguinity.* 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  r 

month,  nor  more  than  5  years,  and 

condemnation  to  thepublicworks. 

Imprison- 


*  Whco  a  criminal  is  condemned  10  severe  imprisonment,  be  has  no  bed  but  the 
|)oor»  no  nourishment  but  breid  and  water,  and  all  communication  wkh  relations,  of 
even  ttrangen,  is  refused  liim.  When  condemned  to  milder  imprisonmcaC,  bcuel 
auurubmcnc  is  allowed  j  but  he  has  nothing  to  drink  but  wator. 
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CftDOS. 


PvNntniiNts* 


yiMinai  Off^ncet  against  Human 

1 8.  MmrdeTi — witii  an  inten^ 
ion  to  rob  or  steal  the  propettjr 
f  the  person,  or  other  property 
otnistol  to  his  care. 

19.  Assassination  by  strata* 
pD,  aroBSiy  or  poison, 

20.  Inducing  another  to  com* 
nit  Murder;  by  caresses,  pro- 
mises, presents,  or  threats ;  whe- 
ther death  is  the  result  or  not. 


Ufe  and  Bodily  Safety.  (Cont.) 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  30 
years,  with  the  hot  iron ;  in 
cruel  cases,  to  be  closely  chained, 
with  corporal  punishment  * 
every  year. 

Condemnation  to  the  Chain,f 
not  less  than  30  years. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  ^, 
nor  more  than  8  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works. — 
If  murder  is  committed,  the  cri- 
ainal  shall  suffer  as  a  murderer. 

If  death  ensues  ;  condemna- 
tion to  the  chain  for  30  years, 
where  the  survivor  is  the  chal« 
lenger.  If  the  survivor  be  the 
party  challenged,  imprisonment, 
not  more  than  12,  nor  less  than  S 
years,  and  condemnation  to  the 
public  works.  If  neither  fall,  im- 
prbonment  to  the  challenger, 
not  less  than  i  month,  nor  more 
than  5  years ;  and  hard  labour 
in  the  public  works. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  i» 
nor  more  than  5  years. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  15, 
nor  more  than  30  years ;  and  con. 
demnation  to  the  public  works  : 
augmented  when  married  women. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  i 
monthy  nor  more  than  5  years, 
and  condemnation  to  the  public 
works.— Punishment  increased 
when  the  accomplice  is  the  fiither 
of  the  infant. 

2^  Exposing  a  living  infant,         Imprisonment  not  less  than  f?, 

\  order  to  abandon  it  to  danger    nor  more  than  1 2  years  :  to  be 

and  increased 


21.  DmeUingf-iX  challe^^ 
ing another  to  combat  with  nHir. 
<iroas  weapons  on  whatever 
I  rctcncc  the  challenge  be  ground- 
ci-«Thc  person  accepting  the 
challenge  is  equally  guilty,  after 
aireciRg  to  combat  with  mur- 
«rou5  weapons. 


12.  Accomplices  acting  as  as- 

iistants  2nd  seconds* 

2].  A  woman  with  child  using 
^^?ar:s  to  procure  abortion. 


24*  Accomplices  advising  and 
r^oxcmending  abortion. 


t 


^  Corponi  pooishincDt  it  inflicled  with  a  whip*  iod»  dr  ttick»  publicly,  on  the 

1^'^^;  tKe  degree  of  punish meot  (wiihia  100  lashci  or  itrokei  at  oac  time)  de- 

W»  on  ihe  loai^  prudence  of  the  Judge. 

4  llie  ptimshineoc  of  the  Cham  is  iofltcted  in  the  following  maooer.  The 
^oal  lofien  KveK  impriaonaaeof,  and  ta  cloacly  cbatoed,  (hat  he  has  no  mora 
^7  <l>an  lervca  fix  the  iodispeosable  motion  of  hia  body.—  Chained  crimipals 
b  a  corporal  punisbmcat  once  a  jear,  a«  an  example  10  the  Public. 
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CmMES.  PuNISBMENtt. 

Criminal  Offences  against  Human  Life  and  BU\lj  Safety.  (Cent.) 

and  death;  or  to  leave  its  deli-     increascci  under  circumstances  c 
verance  to  chance  ;  whether  the.   aggravation* 
infant,  so  exposed,  suffers  death 
or  not. 


26.  Maiming  by   malignant 
assault* 

27.  Suicide  or   self- murder,, 
without  any  sign  of  insanity. 


Imprisonment  not  less  than 
month,  nor  more  thaa  5  years. 

The  body  to  be  thrown  m 
the  earth  by  the  executioner,  an* 
the  name  of  the  person  and  crim 
to  be, publicly  notified  and  £xe 
on  a  gallows. 


Criminal  Offences  against  U$naur  and  Liiertj. 


2S.  Calumnj — lalsc  accusa- 
tion— injuring  a  man  of  his 
right,  or  robbing  him  of  his 
good  name  unjustly  and  without 
proof  {See  post.  No.  56.) 

29.  /?tf/r,— or  forcibly,  by 
associates,  threatniugs,  or  shew« 
ing  weapons,  overpowering  and 
forcing  a  woman  to  submit,  and 
shamefully  abusine  her  by  reiw 
dering  her  incapable  of  opposi- 
tion. 

50.  Accomplices  aiding  in  the 
commission  of  a  rape. 

3 1  •  Forcibly  carrying  a  person 
out  of  the  State  with  ut  his  will, 
or  the  consent  of  the  Magistrate, 
enlisting  men  into  foreign  ser- 
vice, &c. 

32*  Forciifyf  or  by  mddresSy 
secretly  carrying  a*way  a  Minor 
past  the  years  of  infancy,  under 
the  care  of  parents  or  guar, 
dlans,  &c. 

35.  Forcibly  J  and  by  address^ 
getting  possession  of  any  nvoman 
contrary  to  her  will,  obtaining 
her  consent  to  marriage,  or 
shameful  debauchery,  and  carry, 
ing 


imprisonment  not  less  than 
month,  nor  more  than   5  year* 
and  ccmdemnation  to  the  publi 
works;  with  corporal  punishmer 
if  the  party  receive  injury. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than 
years,  nor  more  than  1 2,  and  cor 
demnation  to  the  public  works. 


Imprisonment  not  less  than 
nor  more  than  8  years  ;  and  co 
demnation  to  the  public  worki 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 
years,  nor  more  than  30  yeai 
augmented  if  the  criminal  n 


natural-born  subject. 


Imprisonment  not  less  tha^ 
month,  nor  more  than  9  yean 
no  injury  result — otherwise 
prison  men t,  not  less  than  8, 
more   than  12  years,  and  { 
demnation  to  the  public  woi 

Imprisonment  net  less  tl 
years,  and  not  more  than  8, 
condemnation    to     the 
works. 


Impri 
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Cktuis.  PuNtsmifiNTf. 

Crmtnal  Offtmees  agdtftit  Honour  and  Lihtrtj^,  (Comttnu^i*) 
ng  her  from  her  abode  ;  wlicther 


be  design  is  accomplished  or  not. 

34.  F^rc'ihly  carrjing  a^waj  u 
voomam  ijmtf«  to  if  OMitd  fy 
\avafml  marriage ^  Of  under  pro- 
lection  of  patents,  and  witnout 
ber  consent. 

39.  Accomplices  aiding  and 
issisting. 

36,  Uttto'wfiti  Imprisonment, 
or  keepine  a  person  in  confine- 
nent  against  nis  will  and  of  his 
own  private  authority. 


Imprisonment  not  ksa  duio  i 
ipoQthy  nor  more  th4n  5  year^ 
and  condemnation  to  thejpuUic 
works. 

The  same. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  t 
month,  nor  more  than  9  years ; 
augmented  in  cases  of  damages* 


Criminal  Offences  against  Possessions  wsi  Rights* 


37.  Fraud.  -Obtaining  the 
po^ty  of  another  by  stratagem, 
with  an  evil  design  on  his  pos- 
srssionsy  honour^  or '  liberty ; 
forging  dtle  deeds  or  contracts, 
or  altering  the  same. 

Trrptry  in  a  Court  of  Jdsfice, 
assuming  a  false  name,  &c.  dec. 
bearing  fabe  witness. 

3?.  Theft y  ox  taking  a  move- 
able from  the  possessioa-of  an- 
other  by  fraud,  and  without  his 
consent.    (See  post.  No.  47.) 


3Q.  Accomplices  in  Theft , — 
bettors  and  receivers,  &c. 

40.    Robbery committed 

kr£  or  in  company,  by  using 
plcnce,  or    forcing   a  person 
discover  effects,  on  which  the 
bdcrhas  felonious  views. 


Various,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  malignity— in  gener<«l  by 
imprisonment  not  less  than  8* 
nor  more  than  12  years ;  and  in 
smaller  ofiences,  not  lest  than  5 
nor  more  than  8 ;  and  condem* 
nation  to  the  public  works. 

The  same* 


Imprisonment  not  less  than  t 
month,  nor  more  than  5  yeiirs,  if 
unaccompanied  by  aggravating 
circumstances:  but  in  aggravated 
cases,  imprisonment  not  less  thAn 
5  nor  more  than  8  ;  or  not  less 
than  8,  tfor  more  than  1  a  years* 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  t 
month  nor  more  than  9  years,  and 
condemnation  to  thepublicworka* 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  i  ( 
years  nor  morethan  30;  if  woundf 
ensue,  in  consequence  of  the  vio. 
lence  used.—  And  if  actsof  cruelty 
or  wounds,  occasioning  death, 
tden  the  punishment  of  the  chain 
additional. 


41.  Ineendiary^ — whcie  one  Imprisonment  not  less  than  i 
deiukes  an  action  from  which  nqrinorethan  12  years;  and  con« 
t  may  ensae,  or  with  intention  -  dcmnation  ta  the  public  works  t 
to  when 

'^    *  .  T 
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IMPERIAL   CODJB. 


Crimes. 


PUKISRMBIITS. 


CRIMES.  rUKISRMBIITS. 

Criminal  Offences  agalmtt  Possessiont  and  Rights,  (Continued,) 
)  Dreiudice.  or  cause  damage,     when  the  flames  have  been  stifl« 


to  prejudice,  or  cause  damaecj 
with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  dis- 
order that  takes  place,  he  shall 
t)ecctuidered  ai  an  incendtary, 
whether  damage  ensues  or  not. 

•  "4^  'Bigamy — ^wherc  one  bound 
by  the  tie  of  lawful  matrimony, 
concludes  a  second  marriage  with 
another  person,  single  or  married. 


when  the  flames  have  been  stifle 
Setting  fire  to  a  Camp,  Mag 
zine.  Bam,  Timber-yard,  & 
fix>m  15  to  30  years,  accordii 
to  the  circumstances  (^  the  case 

Imprisonment  not  less  than 
nor  more  than  8  ycars,or  condei 
nation  to  the  public  works;  if  tl 
person  with  whom  the  o^d 
contracts  the  second  marriage  w 
acquainted  with  the  first. — 
concealed,  then  imprisonment  n 
e^cceedingi  zjnor  less  than  8  yeaj 

C'wil  Offences  that  endanger  the  Life  or  Health  of  the  Clttztn, 


43.   Misadventure-^ ^wherc 

Mritbout  an^  ill  intention,  by 
.means  of  poisonous  merchandise, 
,  or  apothecaries  selling  adidtera- 
,ted  drags,  any  person  suffers 
dafl>ter  or  injury* 

44*  Damage  (p-man  or  chiM, 
occasioned  by  ridjn^  or  driving  , 
carriages  with  too  much  speed ;  . 
or  injury  received  by  persons  in- 
cgpf^ble  of  guarding  against  dan- 
/ger,  occasioning  a  wound  or 
*  death,  which  might  have  been 
'prevented  by  due  vigilance. 

45.  Breaking Q^rantine,&c. 
^and  fabricating    false   bills   of 

health. 

46.  Actions  prejudicial  to 
health,  or  nuisance,  where  the 
necessary  precautions  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  health  are  neg- 
lected in  cases  of  dead  animals, 

'  distempers  among  cattle,  &c.  &c. 


Imprisonment  from  i  mon 
to  a  year>or  condemnation  to  t] 
poblic  works,  if  the  offender  h 
caused  any  immediate  damag' 
but  if'  the  cause  of  dsim^ge  be  r 
moKs,  imprisonnenc  from  a  d 
to  I  month. 

Imprisonment  from  i  day 
a  month;  to  be  augiaented, 
cjise  death,  oc  wound  should  hai 
resulted  from  the  acci4ent. 


B^    a    Military    Court 
Justice. 


Condemnation  to  the 
works,  with  or  without  feti 
either  from  i  day  to  a  mont]| 
from  I  month  to  a  year. 


i 


Civil  Offeucesthat  affect  the  fortunes  and  Rights  ofCithuni 

,47.  Stealing  to  the  value  of  Confinement,  corporal  coi 
25  crowns  of  any  moveable,  tion,  and  the  augmentatia 
when  not  accompatiied  with  ae-     the  punishment  if  reauisite. 


»i 
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Cfttifts*     ^  PumsmniiTs. 

t't!  OJftnctt  that  affect  the  Fortunet  and  Ri^its  ^fCitizensn  (XlwU) 

\  Wood  In.  a  Fvrett — Poaching 

an  tutquaVtfied  perspk — SteaU 

'  Fmjt  frum  Treet — or  earth 

m  aptn  Fields — though  beyQn<f 

t  \Ayx  of  25  croWns.     (See 

se.  No.  38,  39.) 

*•,  Using  Frauds  in  playing        The  pillory  and  condemnation 
Games  allovi'ed  by  Law.  to  the  public  works,  in  atrocious 

cases ;  also  imprisonment,  from 
I  day  to  a  month,  and  restitu.  - 
tion.— *In  case  of  foreigners,  the 
pillory  and  banishment. 


49.  Accomflieet  co-operating 

RxhFnnids. 

^0.    TliTfmg    at    prohibited 

51.  Fets^us  telling  Merchant 
sr  at  hieher  prices  than  fixed 
the  Pdicc,  or  by  false  weight 
sKisiire*  « 


52,  Adultery. 

53.  Contracting  illegal  Mar» 
la,    (See  ante,  No.  42.) 

4.  Servants  receiving  earnest, 
IcTLgaging  to  serve  more  mas- 
i  tlun  orx,  or  otherwise  mis. 
Bring. 

J5.  Masters  giving  servants  a 
e  character. 

;6.  Liiels  on  another  by  wri. 
p  or  disgraceful  prints  or 
sflngs,  causing  injury  to  an- 
er,    (See  ante.  No.  28.J 

f7'  Distributing  or  publishing 
ds. 


\^*  Actions  hy  which  danger 
ftrc  may  be  occasioned  ;  such 
tanking  tobacco  in  a  stable, 
fccr-yart,  &c. 

Acts  of  hasty  petulance, 
g  to  quarrels,  assaults,  and 


Imprisonment  from  i  day  to 

a  month. 

A  fine  of  300  ducats,  or  im- 
prisonment. 

Imprisontneht  from  i  day  to  t 
month,whiGh  may  be  augmented* 


Corporal  correction,  or  impri* 
sonment^  from  I  day  to  a  month. 

Imprisonment  from  i  day  to 
a  month,  and  condemnation  to 
the  public  works.  • 

Corporal  correction,  or    im« 
prisonment,  from    1   day  t     a  ^ 
month. 

Imprisonment  from  i  day  to  a 
month. 

Condemna(tion  to  the  public 
works;  reserving  the  right  of  re. 
compence  to  the  party  wronged. 

Condemnation  to  the  publiq 
works;  reserving  the  right  of  re- 
compence  to  the  party  wronged.   ■ 

Corporal  correction. 


Imprisonment  various,  or  con. 
demnation  to  the  public  works. 

Civil  ' 
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CnUfia*  PuNisHMBirrs. 

CwV  Ofenees  that  tend  to  the  Corruption  of  Morals, 


60.  Wickedly  insulting  the 
Sopremc  Being  by  words,  deeds, 
or  actions,  in  a  public  place,  or 
in  the  presence  of  another 
person. 

61.  Disturbing  the  exercise 
of  PnUic  Worship^  &c. 

62.  Writing  or  Preaching 
against  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  Catholic  Faith,  &c.  &c. 
Heresies,  &c. 

'63.  Committing  indecencies 
in  any  public  street  or  place. 

64-  Attempting  to  seduce  or 
insult  women  of  reputation,  by 
shameful  debauchery,  and  using 
gestures,  or  discourses^  tending 
to  that  purpose. 

65.  Carnal  Commerce  by  Man 
with  Beast,  or  with  a  person  of 
the  3am$  sex.— ^^w/#v» 


66.  Consenting  to  shameful 
debauchery  in  his  house  i  Kecp- 
jing  a  Bawij  Hoffff. 


pj.  Any  pej-son^  piap  or  wo- 
mtn,  making  a  business  of  pros, 
tjitjution,    and    deriving   profit 
fffom  thence, 

6f.  Dealing  in  Book8>  Pic- 
tures, or  Prints  which  represent 
indecent  actions. 

69.  Disguising  in  masks,  and 
^tJmogadmissicM)  iptQ  societies^ 
and  secret  fraternities  not  noti^ 
fied  to  the  Magistrate. 

70.  Harbouring  in  dwellings 
persoof  not  known  to  have  an 
fcopest  mean  of  living. 

71.  Banished  persons,  from 
the  whole  dT  the  Ausuian  Domi. 
piQp9.-«xctunun^  &c. 


Detention  in  the  hospital  « 
stined  for  madmen;  where  the  cm 
fender  is  to  be  treated  like  amaj 
out  of  his  senses,  until  his  amea<^ 
m^nt  be  perfect  and  assured. 

Imprisonment  from  i  day  to 
month;  to  b^  augmented  b 
fasting  ^d  corporal  correction. 

Pillory  and  imprisonment 
from  I  day  to  a  month,  or  to 
year. 

Jmpri$<)nment  from  i  day  to 
month,  augmented  by  Easting. 

Imprisonment  from  i  day  to 
month. 


Corporal  correction,  and  con 
demnation  to  the  public  works 
and  banishment  from  the  plac 
where  the  offence  has  beep  pub 
licly  scandalous. 

Condemnation  to  the  publi 
works,  from  i  month  to  i  year 
to  be  augmented  when  an  innc 
cent  person  has  been  seduced 
second  offence,  the  pillory. 

Imprisonment  from  1  mont 
to  a  year ;  second  offence,  puniii 
ment  double,  and  augmer^tcd  b 
fasting  and  corporal  correction. 

Imprisonment  ffom  1  day  I 
I  month. 

The  same. 


f  he  same, 


I 


Corporal  correction,  to 
doubled  at  each  successive  re  tun 
and  the  ofiender  to  be  baniske 
ijg{|i  the  HqcditjMT  Do|wni«« 


ON   PUNI&HMBKTS.  71 

In  contemplating  the  various  component  parts  of 
this  Code,  it  is  easy  to  discover  that  although  some 
features  of  it  may  be  worthy  of  imitation,  upon  the 
whole  it  is  not  suited  cither  to  the  English  constitu- 
tion or  the  genius  of  our  people.  It  is,  however,  a 
curious  and  interesting  document,  from  which  consi- 
ccrable  information  may  be  drawn  ;  if  ever  that  pe- 
riod shall  arrive  when  a  revision  of  our  own  criminal 
Code  (in  many  respects  more  excellent  than  this) 
shall  become  an  object  of  consideration  with  the  Le* 
gislature. — At  all  events  it  strongly  evinces  the  ne- 
cessity of  adapting  the  laws  to  the  circunistances  and 
situation  of  the  Government ;  and  of  the  people 
wbose  vices  are  to  be  restrained. 

The  total  abolition  of  the  Punishmeht  of  death 
(excepting  in  military  offences  cognisable  by  Courts 
Martial)  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  this  Code;. 
vhich  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  a  gre^it 
.T.casurc  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Marquis 
Bcccaria,  in  his  Essay  on  Criipee  aud  Punishments ; , 
That  able  writer  establishes  it  as  a  maxim,  %vhich 
indeed  will  scarcely  be  controverted — "  That  the 
'  severity  of  Pui^isbment  should  just  be  sufficient 
''  to  exeite  compassion  in  the  spectators,  as  it  is  in- 
"  tended  more  for  them  than  the  criminal.-r-A' 
'^  punishment,  to  be  JMst,  should  b^ye  only  that  d^ 
'^  gree  of  severity  which  is  sufficient  to  deter  others, 
"  and  no  ipore" — ^This  authour  further  asserts,  "  That 
'^  perpetual  labour  has  Ifi  it  all  that  is  necessary  to 
"  deter  the  most  bardjcned  and  determinedj  as  n)ucb 
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*^  as  the  punishment  of  death,  where  every  example 
*^  supposes  a  nnv  crime: — perpetual  labour  on.  the 
'*  other  hand,  affords  a  frequent  and  lasting  ex* 
''  ample/'* 

Doubtless,  the  fundamental  principle  of  good  legis- 
lation is,  rather  to  prevent  crimes  than  to  punish. — 
If  a  mathenriatical  expression  may  be  made  use  of, 
relative  to  the  good  and  evil  of  human  life,  it  is  the 
art  of  conducting  men  to  the  maxwtum  of  happiness, 
and  the  minimum  of  misery. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  human  wisdom, 
aided  by  the  lights  of  Philosophy,  and  freed  from  the 
mist  of  prejudice  or  the  bigotry  of  darker  ages ; — In 
spite  of  the  best  laws,  and  the  most  correct  system  of 
Police  which  the  most  enlightened  Legislature  can 

•  The  punishment  of  death  is  liot  authorized  by  any  right.— If 
it  were  so,  how  ooold  it  be  reconciled  to  the  maxim,  that  a  man  has 
no  right  to  kUl  hitnsdf  ? 

The  Punishment  of  death  ii  a  war  of-a  whole  nation  against  a 
citizen,  whose  destruction  is  considered  as  necessary  or  useful  to  the 
public  good. — If  I  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nox 
useful,  I  shall  have  ^ned  the  cause.of  humanity. — If  the  expend 
ence  of  all  ages  be  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  punishment  oi 
death  has  never  prevented  determined  men  from  injuring  society—^ 
if  the  example  of  the  Romans — if  twenty  years'  reign  of  Elizabeth] 
Empress  of  Ruflki  be  not  sufficient,  let  us  consult  human  nature  i 
proof  of  my  assertion. 

The  death  of  a  criminal  is  a  terrible,  but  momentary  spectacle  j 
and  therefore  a  less  efficacious  method  of  deterring  others^  than  th 
contini^  example  of  a  man  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  condemnd 
tp  repair,  by  his  labour^the  injury  done  to  Society.  A  condition  » 
miserable  is  a  much  more  powerful  preventive  than  the  fear  of  deatl^ 
wluct  men  always  be&old  in  distant  obscurity. 

BficcA&u,  cap.  tS» 

3  form 
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form  ;  it  will  not  be  altogether  possible,  amid  the 
various  opposite  attractions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  to 
reduce  the  tumultuous  activity  of  mankind  to  abso- 
lute  regularity  :-^W!e  can  only  h&pe  fer  a  consider-* . 
able  reduction  of  the  evils' that  exist — Let  tie  Laws 
be  clear  and  smfU  i^'-Jet  the  entire  force  cftAe  Nation 
he  united  in  their  defence  \  let  thi  L^ws  he  feared^  and 
the  Laws  mJy^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    HL 

Tie  came$  OHii  progress  of  small  Thefts  in  London  ex- 
flainedy  and  traced  to  the  numerous  Receivers  of 
stolen  GoodSi  under  the  denominations  of  Dealers  in 
Rags,  Old  Irony  and  other  Metals.-^^The  great  in- 
crease of  these  Dealers  of  late  years.^^Their  evil 
tendency y  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  Regulations^ 
to  prevent  the  extensive  Mischiefs  arising  from  the 
Encouragements  they  hold  out,  to  persons  of  every  age 
and  description^  to  become  Thieves ,  by  the  purchase 
of  whatever  is  offered  for  sale. — A  Remedy  sug- 
gested.— Petty  Thefts  in  the  country  round  the  Me- 
tropolis— Workhouses  the  causes  of  idleness-^— Com- 
mons— Cottagers — Gypsies* — Labourers  and  Ser- 
vants ;  their  general  bad  character  and  propensity  to 
thieving  small  articles  from  their  MasterSy  encouraged 
by  Receivers. ---Thefts  in  Fields  and  Gardens — 
Their  extent  and  amount  throughout  England — 
Frauds  in  the  sale  and  adulteration  of  Milk  in  the 
Jdetropolis. 


In  a  preceding  Chapter  the  small  thefts  commit- 
ted by  persons  not  known  to  belong  to  the  fraternity 
of  Thieves,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  ^•700,000.  a  year  ! 

This 
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•  This  discovery  (except  what  relate*  to  embezzled 
silk,  cotton,  and  worsted)  was  originally  made 
thraugh  the  mediiim  of  a  considerable  Dealer  in 
Bags  and  Olid  Iron,  and  other  Mi^itals,  who  cpnunu- 
nicatcd  to  the  Author  much  interesting  inforination, 
fpspcGtihg  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods,  confinned  af- 
terwards through  other  channels,  the  substance  of 
which  has  been  already  allnded  to ;  and  of  which  the 
tbliowiog  are  more  ample  details  ; 

'^  That  there  exists  in  this  Metropolis,  (and  also  in  all 
the  towns  where  his  Majesty's  Dock-Yards  arc 
established)  a  class  of  Dealers,  of  late  years  become 
extremely  numerous,  who  keep  open  shops  for  the 
purchase  of  Rags,  Old  Iron,  and  other  Metals, 

'That  these  Dealers  are  universally,  almost  without  a 
single  exception,  the  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods  of 
cxtry.  denomination ;  from  a  nail,  a  skewer,  a  key, 
or  a  glass  bottle,  up  to  the  most  valuable  article  of 
portable  household  goods,  merchandize,  plate,  or 
jewels,  &c*  &c. 

^'  That  they  arc  divided  into  two  classes : — Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers.  That  the  Retail  Dealers  are 
generally  (with  some  exceptions)  the  immediate 
purchasers  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  pilferers 
or  thdr  agents ;  and  as  soon  as  they  collect  a  sufE* 
cient  quantity  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  lead,  tin, 
pewter,  or  other  metals,  worthy  the  notice  of  a 
large  Dealer,  they  dispose  of  the  same  for  ready 

money ; 
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money;  bjr which  they  are  enabled  to  continue 
the  trade- 

^'  That  the  increase  of  these  oW  iron,  rag,  and  store 
shops  has  been  astonishing  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 

"  Thit,  as  the  least  trifle  is  received,  the  vigilance  of 
the  parties,  from  whom  the  artides  are  stolen,  is 
generally  eluded  ;  by  the  prevailing  practice  of 
taking  only  a  small  quantity  of  any  article  at  a 
time. 

^^  That  the  articles  thus  received  are  generally  piu-- 
chased  at  about  one-third  of  the  real  value,  and  sel- 
dom at  ittore  than  half; — glass  bottles  in  particu- 
lar, arc  bought  at  one  penny  each,  and  no  question 
asked : — they  are  aftenvards  sold  to  dealers  in  this 
particular  branch,  who  asdort  and  wash  them,  and 
again  re-sell  them  to  inferior  wine-dealers  atneariy 
the  full  value : — this  has  become,  of  late,  an  eactcn- 
sivc  line  of  trade. 

"That  further  facilities  are  a^rded  by  the  dealers  in 
old  iron,  in  the  collection  of  metals,  rags,  and  other 
articles  pu^Ioincci  and  stolen  in  the  Country; 
trhich  are  feottveyed  to  town  by  means  of  fi«r^/<r- 
hrse  cariSy  kdpt  by  itinerant  Jew^,  and  other 
doubtful  charatJters;  who  travel  to  Portsmouth, 
Chatham,  Woolwich^  Depfford^  and  places  in  the 

•  vicinity  of  LoDddn,  for  the  pui^poseof  p«w:hasing 

*  metals  fji6in  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  em- 
bezzling -the  Kii)g'6  ^iGrt%i  or  from  dealers  on  the 

spot, 
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^t^  who  are  the  first  receivers ;  &om  them,  '£op^ 
ftr-hoUs^  nails ^  spikes ^  iron,  brass ^  lead,  pewter^  an4 
other  ship  articles  of  considerable  value  are  pro- 
cured.— ^Tbese  singlc-horse  carta  have  increased 
greatly  of  lateyears^  and  have  become  very  profit* 
able  to  the  proprietors. 

'  That  some  of  these  dealers  in  old  metals^  notoriously 
keep  men  empIo}'ed  in  knocking  ^lie  broad  Arrow, 
or  King's  mark,  out  of  the  copperrbolts,  nails^and 
bar  iron,  whereon  it  is  impressed,  ^nd  also  in  cjut- 
dng  such  bar  iron  into  portable  lengths,  after 
which  it  is  sold  to  the  great  dealers,  who  supply 
die  Public  Boards ;  and  who  are  in  some  instances 
supposed  by  this  means  to  sell  the  same  Article  to 
these  boards  even  two  or  three  tioics  over. 

**  That  the  trade  thus  carried  on^  is  exceedingly  pro- 
dactive  both  to  the  retail  and  wholesale  dealers ; 
many  of  whom  are  become  extremely  opulent, -and 
carr}'  on  business  to  the  extent  of  from  t^  to 
thirty,  and  in  some  few  instances,  fifty  thousand  a 
year  in  old  mentals  alone. 

^'  That  the  quantity  of  new  nails,  taken  from  the  pub- 
lic repositories,  and  from  private  worktops,  and 
disposed  of  at  the  old  iron  shops  cxoeeds  all  cre- 
dibihty. 

••And  finally,  that  the  retail  dealers  in  old  iron,  witt 
some  exc^tions^  are  the  principal  purcha^qrs  pf  the 
pewter  pots  stolen  from  the  Publipan^  whi^  (hoy 
instantly  melt  down  (if  not  previowly  dpU^)  tp 
dude  detection.'* 

Thus 
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^  Thus  arc  the  lower  ranks  of  Society  assailed  ori  all 
hands;  and  m  a  manner  aHured  to  be  dishonest,  by 
the  ready  means  of  disposing  of  property,  unfawfblly 
acquired,  to  satisfy  imaginary  and  too  frequently  m- 
miyial  wants,  excited  by  the  temptations  which  the 
amusements  and  dissipations  of  a  great  Capital,  and 
the  delusion  of  the  Lottery,  hold  out. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  Evil  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  morals  of  menial 
servants  and  others,  who  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
have  a  certain  trust  committed  to  them,  is  a  strong 
reason  why  some  effectual  remedy  should  be  admi- 
nistered as  speedily  as  possible. 

It  seems,  under  all  circumstances,  that  the  regula- 
tion of  these  Irorn-shops,  by  licence,  and  by  other  re- 
strictions connected  with  the  public  security,  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  immediate  necessity ;  for  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  reflect  that  there  should  exist  and 
*grow  up,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  such  a  body  of 
'criminal  dealers,  who  are  permitted  to  exercise  all 
the  mischievous  part  of  the  functions  of  Pawnbro- 
kers ;  enjoying  equal  benefits,  without  any  of  the 
restrictions  which  have  already  been  extended  to  this 
last  class  of  dealers;  who  themselves  also  reqaire 
further  regulations,  which  will  be  hereafter  dis- 
cussed. 

'  But  beside  the  dealers  in  old  iron,  it  Will  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  regulation  proposed,  to  dealers  in 
ucond'hand  wearing  apparel,  whether  stationary  or  ///- 
mrant ;  for  through  thi3  medium  also,  a  vast  quantity 

of 
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of  bed  and  table  Knen^  sheets,  wearing  apparel,  and 
other  articles,  pilfered  in  private  &milies,  is  disposed 
of;  and  money  is  c^tained,  without  asking  questions^ 
with  the  same  facility  as  at  the  iron  shops. . 

To  prevent  metdsirom  being  melted  by  Receivers 
sf  stolen  Goods,  and  other  persons  kei^ing  crucibles 
and  melting  vessels,  by  which  means  the  most  in^ 
famous  frauds  are  committed,  to  the  evasion  of  justice, 
by  immediately  melting  plate,  pewter  pots,  and  every 
Xind  of  metal  that  can  be  identified  ;  it  may  be  also 
necessary  to  regulate,  by  licence,  all  Founders  cf 
mtaly  and  also  the  horse  and  truck  carts  used  ^ibe 
purpose  of  conveying  old  metals  from  place  to  place*: 
so  as,  upon  the  whole,  to  establish  a  miU,  hut  amiplett 
System  of  Prevention ;  by  limiting  the  dealers  in  old 
metals  and  second-hand  wearing  apparel,  to  the 
honest  and  fair  part  of  their  trade,  and  by  restniining 
them  with  regard  to  that  which  is,  fraudulent  and 
mischievous. 

At  present  these  respective  dealeis  tnay  truly  be 
said  to  be  complete  pests  of  Society, — ^Tfaey  are  not, 
like  Pawnbrokers,  restrained  as  to  tbelxmrs  of  re- 
ceiving or  delivering  goods,-— Their  dealings  are 
often  in  the  night  time,  by  which  means  they  enjoy 
eveiy  opportunity  of  encouraging,  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  consequences 

arising  from  the  seduction  of  so  many  individuals, 

young  and  old,  who  must  be  implicated  in  the  crimes 

which  these  abominable  receptacles  encourage,  with'^ 

2  out 
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Dut  wishing  to  see  so  compHq^te  and  growing  a  mis^ 
chief  engage  the  immediate  fttt^niioh  of  the  Lcgisla^ 
ture^  that  a  remedy  may  he  applied  as  early  as 
possible.*  . 

This  System  of  petty  thievejy  aod  general  depre- 
dation is^  however,  by  no  mi^ws  confined  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Metropolis  :  it  is  extended  in  a  .peculiar 
manner  throu^  the  different  Counties  in  its  Vici- 
fiity. — ^The  following  particulars  extracted  from  Mr, 
'Jididdletms:  View  .of  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex 
%riH  enable  the  Header  to  form  some  judgment  of 
ihe  extent  of  the  mischief,  and  the  causes  from  which 
it  tariginates ;  producing  and  increasing  that  band  of 
pkinderers,  of  which  the  Metropolis  itself  has  ulti-- 
jnately  been  at  once  the  Nurse  and  the  Victim. 

^^  The  fund^  raised  for  suppbrtiog  the  Idk  Poor  of 
fJus  country  (s<iys  this  intelligent  writer)  are  so  nu- 
jnaerous,  efiicieat^  and  comfortable,  as  to  operate 
against  the  general  industry  of  the  Labouring  Poor.$ 

.  *^  Lodging  and  diet  in  the  workhouses,  in  every 
instance,  are  toperior  to  what  the  industrious  la- 
-bourer  can  provide  for  his  femily.  It  :is  obvious  that 
this  must  have  an  influence  over  their  minds,  and  be- 
come most  injuitious  to  the  ^mtcrests  of  society  ;  it 
•holds  out  encouragement  to  prefer  the  workhouse  to 
labour  ;  and,  by  filling  the  poor  houses  with  improper 
inhabitants,  it  reduces  the  amount  of  industry/* 

•  This  remedy  as  it  respects  Rccciverf  of  stolen  Goods,  is  speci- 
Hcally  eicplained  at  the  dote  of  sC  subieqiietit  Chapter  which  rdbtes 
^tir«ly  to  that  subject,  and  to  which  the  Reader  i»partic^rly 

referred. 

The 
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The  annual  expence  of  each  pauper  is  calculated 
y  the  same  Writer  at  about  Fifteen  Guineas  ;  a  stout 
eaUhy  labourer  in  husbandry,  with  a  wife  and  three 
hildren,  earns  only  Thirty  for  the  support  of  five 
persons. 

"  The  want  of  prudence  is  increased,  and  general 
ndastry  lessened,  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  voluntary  contributions  are  raised 
daring  every  temporary  inconvenience,,  such  as  a  few 
weeks'  frost,  or  an  extraordinary  advance  in  the  price 
of  provisions.*     And  also^  by  the  constantly  clothing 

upwards 

•  This  observation  can  only  apply  to  such  voluntary  contributions 
at  are  liable  to  abuses,  and  where  the  poor  are  permitted  to  dispose 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  opulent  in  their  own  way. — The  Soup* 
Cherittes  established  in  different  pans  of  the  Metropolis  are  a  pecu- 
liar  exception,  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  only  to  the  relief  of 
those  that  are  really  objects  of  distress,  while  no  Public  Charity 
ixretofore  instituted  has  been  found  to  be  liable  to  fewer  abuses* 
In  a  great  Metropolis  like  London^  it  has  been  clearly  established* 
tbt  in  spite  of  every  regard  to  prudence  and  ceconomy,  decent  fami- 
lies will  be  suddenly  broke  down,  while  theiabits  of  life  peculiar  to 
tbe  lower  orders,  and  their  want  of  the  knowledge  of  frugal  cookery 
bve  proved  a  source  of  much  real  calamity ;' for  where  nothing  is 
izid  Dp,  every  pressure  arising  from  sickness,  child-birth,  or  death 
tboHTs  many  hundreds  upon  the  Public^  who  have  no  legal  parochial 
Settknent,  and  who  but  for  some  relief  must  absolutely  perish  : — 
^liile  the  Soup-Charities  hold  out  Immediate  and  constant  relief  to 
jasany  families,  who  might  otherwise  perish  with  hunger ; — while 
TO  species  of  relief  may  be  said  to  he  accessible  to  every  indigent 
msaiy  in  the  Metropolis,  no  lure  is  hi  Id  out  to  the  idle  or  profligate. 
pt  cannot  be  disposed  of,  as  bread,  meat,  and  coals,  for  gin  and  other 
►tides.  There  is  therefore  scarcely  any  risque  of  deception,  matt 
specially  as  the  applicants  pay  down  half  the  original  cost  on  re* 
^ring  it*-Tbos  establishing  the  means  of  discrimination  between 

G  ^'^^ 
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upwards  of  ten  thousand  children  of  the  labourinjr 
Paor  in  this  Country. 

^^  Every  institution  which  tends  to  make  the  poor 
depend  on  any  other  support  than  their  own  industry 
does  them  great  disservice,  and  is  highly  injurious  toj 
society,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
annually  produces  consumable  goods,  the  only  wealth 
of  a  nation."  # 

Although  these  suggestions  may  appear  harsh,  and 

real  and  pretended  distress.  Aboat  lOjOOO  families,  composed 
chiefly  of  persons  who  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  sufficient 
food  to  support  nature,  consisting  of  50,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, \'/ere  relieved  by  the  daily  distribution  of  Soupt  at  SfitaU 
Fields,  ClerkenrMell,  St.  George's- Fields,  and  JVestmtMSter,  during 
the  last  winter,  at  an  cxpence  to  the  Subscribers  not  exceeding  One 
Guinea  for  every  504  meals  of  rich  nourishing  Soup,  which  thost 
poor  people  received.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  which 
attends  these  Institutions,  since  there  is  every  reason  to  belierej 
that  while  the  poor  are  thuis  frugally  fed,  they  are  taught  by  ex. 
ample,  and  by  circulating  among  them  printed  friendly  advices 
what  they  never  knew  before — ne  means  0/ making  a  little  go  far 
by  introducing  the  same  beneficial  mode  of  dressing  fodd  in  thei: 
own  houses.  And  from  a  minute  attention  to  this  object,  the  Autho 
has  great  satisfaction  in  stating,  that  from  the  eagerness  shewn  t( 
obtain  the  Soup,  and  the  thankfulness  almost  universally  expresses 
for  the  benefits  it  conferred,  ther«  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  mor 
good  has  arisen  to  the  industrious  Poor  from  these  establishmenl 
(which  arc  now  extenJing  themselves  in  the  Villages  and  Maou 
facturing  Towns)  than  by  any  plan  which  has  ever  been  resorted  t 
for  relieving  distress.  Among  the  various  classes  of  benevolent  ind 
viduals,  to  whom  the  Public  have  been  indebted  for  their  pecuniar 
ind  personal  aid  in  promoting  this  design  the  Society  of  Tl 
Friends  is  peculiarly  prominent.  To  the  zeal  -and  perseverance  th* 
have  manifested,  and  the  valuable  time  they  have  bestowed, 
giving  effect  and  utility  to  the  System,  is  owing  much  of  its  succcs 

sort 
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Dme  of  them  may  adimt  of  more  extended  discos- 

son,  jet  tbey  certain])^  deserve  very  serious  coDsi«* 

ieration ;  as  do  also  the  following  observations  on 

the  Commons  and  Waste  Lands  with  which  this^ 

kingdom  still  abounds ;  and^  on   the  general  chaw 

racter  of  Servants  and  Labourers;  the  latter  of  which 

ifford  but  too  melancholy  a  confirmation  of  many 

opinions   which   the  Authour  of  this  treatise  has 

thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  to  the  Public  eye. 

"  On  estimating  the  value  of  the  Commons  in 

Middlesex,  including  every  advantage  that  can  be 

derived  from  them  in  pasturagej  locality  of  situation^ 

and  the  barbarous  custom  of  turbary,  it  appears  that 

they  Jo  not  ^odua  to  the  Commumtyy  in  their  frcseai 

itatey  more  than  four  shilUngsper  Acre  !  On  the  other 

hand,  they  are,  in  many  instances,  of  real  injury  to 

the  Public,  by  holding  out  a  lure  to  the  poor  man  ; 

hy  affording  him  materials  wherewith  to  build  his 

cottage,  and  ground  to  erect  it  upon  ;  together  with 

firing,  and  the  run  of  his  poultry  and  pigs  for  nothing. 

This  is,  of  coarse,  temptation  sufHcient  to  induce  a 

great  number  of  poor  persons  to  setde  upon  the  bor<« 

ders  of  such  Commons.     But  the  mischief  does  not 

end  here  ;  for  having  gained  these  trifling  advan* 

tages,  through  the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  Lord 

of  the  Manor,  it  unfortunately  gives  their  minds  an 

jiniproper  bias,  and  inculcates  a  desire  to  live,  from 

£*^at  time  forward,  without  labour,  or  at  least  with  as 
tie  as  possible. 

'  The  animals  kept  by  this  description  of  persons^ 
Q  1  it 
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it  is  soon  discovered  by  their  owners^  are  not  likely 
to  afford  them  much  revenue,  without  better  feed 
than  the  scanty  herbage  on  a  Common ;  hence  they 
are  tempted  to  pilfer  corn^  &c.  towards  their  support ; 
and  as  they  are  still  dependant  on  such  a  dcceptious 
supply,  to  answer  tbe  demands  of  their  consumption, 
they  are  in  some  measure  constrained  to  resort  to 
various  dishonest  means,  so  as  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. 

^^  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  in  all  cases  cottages 
not  having  any  ground  belonging  to  them  promote 
thieving  to  a  great  extent ;  as  their  inhabitants  con- 
stantly rob  the  neighbouring  farms  and  gardens  oi 
root  and  pulse  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  which  they  would  have  no  temptation  to  do,  ii 
they  had  the  same  articles  growing  of  their  own." 
Hence  Mr,  Middleton  suggests  the  evil  admits  of  an 
easy  remedy,  namely,  the  allotting  to  each  cottager  s 
piece  of  ground. 

^*  Another  very  serious  evil  which  the  Public  suf- 
fers from  these  Commons  is,  that  they  are  the  con- 
stant rendezvous  of  Gypsies,  Strollers,  and  other  loose 
persons,  living  under  stents  which  they  carry  wit! 
them  from  place  to  place,  according  to  their  conve 
niency.  Most  of  these  persons  have  asses,  many  o 
them  horses,  nay,  some  of  them  have  even  covere< 
carts,  which  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  caravai 
for  concealing  and  carrying  off*  the  property  the; 
have  stolen,  and  also  of  a  house  for  sleeping  in  a 
night.    They  usually  stiay  a  week  or  two  at  a  place 

an< 
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and  the  cattle  which  they  keep  serve  fo  transport 
their  few  articles  of  furniture  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. These,  during  the  stay  of  their  owners,  arc 
turned  adrift  to  procure  what  food  they  can  find  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  tents,  and  the  deficiency 
is  made  up  from  the  adjacent  hay-stacks,  bams  and 
granaries.  They  are  known  never  to  buy  any  hay 
or  com,  and  yet  their  cattle  are  supplied  with  these 
articles  of  good  quality.  The  women  and  children 
beg  and  pilfer,  and  the  men  commit  greater  acts  of 
dishonesty.  In  short ,  the  Commom  of  this  Country  are 
u'eJI  kncrjm  to  he  the  constant  resort  of  footpads  and 
h^hvaymeny  and  are  literally  and  proverbially  a  public 
radsancer 

"  The  Labourers  of  this  country  are  ruined  in  nwrals 
and  constitution  by  the  public  howes.  It  is  a.  general 
rule,  that  the  higher  their  wages,  the  less  they  carry 
home,  and  consequently  the  greater  is  the  wretched- 
ness of  themselves  and  their  families.  Comforts  in  a 
cottage  are  mostly  found  where  the  man's  wages  are 
low,  at  least  so  low  as  to  require  him  to  labour  six 
days  a  week.  For  instance,  a  good  workman  at  nine 
shillings  per  week,  if  advanced  to  twelve  will  spend 
a  day  in  the  week  at  the  alehouse,  which  reduces  his 
labour  to  five  days,  or  ten  shillings  ;. and  as  he  will 
spend  two  shillings  in  the  public  house,  it  leaves  but 
eight  for  his  family,  which  is  one  less  than  they  had 
when  he  earned  only  nine  shillings. 

"  If  by  any  means  he  be  put  into  a  situation  of 
raraing  eighteen  shillings  in  six  days,  he  will  get 
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drunk  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  go  to  his  work 
€tupid  on  Tuesday  ;  and  should  he  be  a  mechanical 
journeyman  of  scune  genius,  who  by  constant  labour 
could  earn  twenty-.>four  shillings  or  thirty  shillings 
per  week,  as  some  of  them  can,  he  will  be  drunk 
half  the  week,  insolent  to  his  employer,  and  to  every 
person  about  him. 

"  If  his  master  has  business  in  hand  that  requires 
particular  dispatch,  he. will  then,  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  be  absent  from  his  work,  and  his  wife  and 
children  will  experience  the  extreme  of  hunger,  rags 
And  cold, 

**  The  low  Inns  on  the  tmS  sides  are,  in  general, 
receiving  houses  for  the  corn,  hay,  straw,  poultr}', 
eggs,  &c.  which  the  farmer^s  men  pilfer  from  their 
masters. 

"  Gentlemen  s  Sen-ants  are  mostly  a  bad  set,  and 
the  great  number  kept  in  this  county,  is  the  means 
of  the  rural  labourers  acquiring  a  degree  of  idleness 
and  insolence  unknown  in  places  more  remote  from 
the  Metropolis. 

"  The  poor  children  who  are  brought  upon  the 
borders  of  commons  and  copses,  are  accustonicd  to 
little  labour,  but  to  much  idleness  and  pilfering, 
Having  grown  up,  and  these  latter  qualities  having 
become  a  part  of  their  nature,  they  are  then  intro- 
duced to  the  farmers  as  servants  or  labourers  ;  and 
very  bad  ones  they  make. 

^*  The  children  of  small  formers,  on  the  contrary 
have    the    picture  of  industry,   hard  labour,    ahc 
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honesty,  hourly  before  tbem^  in  the  persons  of  their 
parefUs,  and  daily  bear  the  complaints  which  they 
make  against  idle  and  pilfering  servants,  and  compa- 
risons drawn  highly  in  favour  of  honesty.  In  this 
manner  honesty  and  industry  become,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the  nature  of  such  young  folks.  The  father'$ 
property  is  small,  and  his  means  few  ;  he  is  therefore 
unable  to  hire  and  stock  a  farm  for  each  of  his  chil- 
dren; they  consequently  become  servants  on  large 
fermSjOr  in  gentlemen's  families,  and  in  either  situa- 
tion are  the  most  faithful  part  of  such  establish' 

inents." 

"  One  great  hindrance  to  comfort  in  a  life  of  agri- 
culture, and  which  drives  liberal  minded  men,  who 
are  always  the  best  friends  to  improvement,  put  qi 
the  profession^  is  the  want,  of  laws  to  put  a  total  stop 
to  the  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods.  These  are  the 
wretches  who  encourage  servants  in  agriculture,  and 
others,  to  pilfer,  by  holding  out  the  lure  of  buying 
every  article^  which  such  servants  can  bring  without 
asking  them  any  questions.  Most  things  which  are 
tjsually  produced  on  a  farm,  from  so  small  an  article 
as  an  egg,  to  hay,  straw  and  grain  of  all  sorts  are 
daily  stolen,*  and  sold  on  the  sides  of  every  principal 
load  in  ^ this  county.    Among  the  Receivers  are  to 

,  ) 
*  These  thefts  are  committed  by  degrees  in  a  smaH  way,  sddqm 
acceding  a  tniu  of  hay  or  a  bushel  of  cora  by  one  man  at  one  time  ; 
and  arc  generally  of  smaller  articles.  In  some  places  the  stealing  of 
gate.hooks  and  iron-fastnings  is  so  common  as  to  compel  the  fiamer 
both  to  hang  and  fasten  his  gates  ivith  wood.    MiddUton* 

2  be 
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be  reckoned  Millers,  Comchandlers,  Dealers  in  eggs 
butter  and  poultry,  and  the  Keepers  of  Chandlers 
shops. 

"  The  Drivers  of  (Gentlemen's  carriages  are  in 
trusted  to  buy.  hay,  straw,  and  corn,  for  their  horses 
in  the  doing  which,  they  generally  cheat  their  master, 
of  5s.  in  each  load  of  hay,  of  2s.  6d.  in  each  load  o 
straw,  and  Is.  in  every  quarter  of  corn.  This  givci 
them  an  interest  in  the  consumption,  makes  their 
extremely  wasteful,  and  brings  on  habits  of  dis- 
"honesty. 

"  The  Ostlers  at  the  Inns  on  the  sides  of  the 
roads,  purchase  stolen  hay,  straw,  corn,  eggs,  and 
poultry.  A  person  who  kept  a  horse  several  wceb 
at  one  of  these  inns,  in  attending  occasionally  to  see 
the  animal, discovered  him  to  be  fed  with  wheat,barle} 
and  oats  mixed  together,  which  could  only  happcr 
by  the  farmer's  servants  robbing  their  Master,  and 
selling  the  corn  to  the  Ostler.*' 

"  The  fields  near  London  are  never  free  from  met 
strolling  about  in  pilfering  pursuits  by  day,  and  com- 
mitting greater  crimes  by  night.  The  depredation^ 
every  Sunday  are  astonishingly  great.  There  arc 
not  many  gardens  within  five  miles  of  London,  thai 
escape  being  visited  in  a  marauding  way,  very  earl) 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  the  farmer's  fields  arc 
plundered  all  day  long  of  fruit,  roots,  cabbages,  pulse 
and  com.  Even  the  cars  of  wheat  are  cut  from  the 
sheaves^  and  carried  away  in  the  mqst  daring  mannci 

id 
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ID  open  day,  in  various  ways,  but  mostly  in  bags  con- 
taining about  half  a  bushel  each.  It  has  been  niodc- 
rately  estimated,  that  20,000  bushels  of  all  the  vari- 
ous sorts,  are  thus  carried  off  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  10,000  more  during  the  other  six  days  of  the. 
week ;  or  one  million  and  a  half  ofbushels  in  a  year, 
which,  if  valued  at  so  small  a  sum  as  sixpence  each,' 
would  amount  to  ^f  .37,500. 

"  The  occupiers  of  many  thousand  acres  round 
London,  lose  annually  in  this  manner  to  the  amount 
of  much  more  than  20s.  an  acre.' 

"  A  Miller  near  London  being  questioned  as  to 
small  parcels  of  wheat  brought  to  his  mill  to  be 
ground,  by  a  suspected  person,  soon  after  several 
bams  had  been  robbed,  answered,  that  any  explana- 
tion on.  that  head  would  put  his  mills  in  danger  of 
being  burnt.  Well  may  the  farmers'  say,  ^  Then: 
*  property  is  not  protected  like  that  of  other  men.^* 

Mr.  Middleton  calculates  thftt  the  depredations 
committed  on  the  landed  interest  probabiy  amount  to 
4s.  an  acre  per  arinilm,  on  all  the  cultivated  lands 
in  England,  or  to  eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
per  annum :  and  including  the  injuries  done  by 
game  and  vermin,  he  supposes,  that  the  farmers'  pro- 
perty suffers  to  the  amount  of  lOs.  an  acre,  or  nearly 
twenty  millions  annually. 

The  following  curious  circumstances  relative  to 

the  adulteration  of  3ii/i(  in  the  Metropolis,  ought  to 

be  added  to  the  list  of  petty  frauds,  which  not  merely 

3  affect 
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aifcct  4hc  pockets  but  the  health  of  the  inhabitams 
of  London.  The  number  of  milch  cows  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Metropolis  with  this 
article,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Middieion,  after  very  diligent 
inquiry,  at  8,500 ;  and  each  cpw  is  supposed  to  afford 
on  an  average  nine  quarts  of  milk  per  day. — 

"  When  the  families  of  fashion  are  in  London  for 
the  winter  season,  the  consumption,  and  conse- 
quent deterioration  of  milk  are  at  the  highest ;  d.ur- 
ing  the  summer  months,  when  such  families  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  country,  the  milk  may  probably 
l)fe  of  rather  a  better  quality. 

•  ."  The  milk  is  always  given  in  its  genuine  state 
to  the  retail  dealers;  and  as  it  is  sold  to  them  by 
ihe  Cow-keepers  pfter  the  rate  of  twopence  and  l.-Sth 
of  a  penny  per  quart,  and  is  retailed  by  them  at 
threeperice  halfpenny  per  quart,  the  profit  is  surely 
so  large  as  ought  to  prevent  even  the  smallest  adul* 
teration.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  greatly  it 
is  reduced  hy  water ,  and  impregnated  with  worse  in- 
gredients, it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  no  method 
h»  yet  been  devised  to  put  a  stop  to  the  many  scan* 
dalous  frauds  and  impositions  in  general  practice, 
with  regard  to  this  very  necessary  article  of  human 
sustenance. 

**  It  is  certainly  an  object  well  deserving  the  par- 
ticular consideration  of  the  Legislature.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  many  persons  would  be  glad  to 
make  some  addition  to  the  price  now  paid  for  it  (high 

as 
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M  thai  price  is)  provided  they  could,  for  such  increased 
price,  procure  so  useful  an  article  in  domestic  obco- 
nomy  perfectly  genuine.* 

"  Five  or  six  men  only  are  employed  in  attending 
near  three  hundred  cows.  As  one  woman  cannot 
milk  aboTC  eight  or  nine  cows  twice  a  day,  that  part 
of  the  business  would  necessarily  be  attended  witli 
considerable  expence  to  the  Cow-keeper,  were  it  not 
that  the  Retailer  agrees  for  the  produce  of  a  certain 
number  of  cows,  and  takes  the  labour  and  expence 
of  milking  on  himself, 

"  Every  Cow-house  is  provided  with  a  milk-room 
(where  the  milk  is  measured  and  served  out  by  the 
Cow-keeper)  and  this  room  is  mostly  furnished  with 
a  fmmp jio  which  the  Retail  Dealers  apply  in  rotation ; 
not  secretly,  but  openly  before  any  person  that  may 
be  standing  by,  from  which  they  pump  water  into  the 
milk  vessels  at  their  discretion.  The  pump  is  placed 
there  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  indeed  is  very 

*  Not  satisfied  with  the  profit  here  stated,  which,  considering 
the  difieience  of  measure,  is  above  loo  per  cent,  it  is  a  common 
practice  with  t^ie  Retailers  of  this  useful  article  to  cany  the  milk 
first  home  to  their  own  houses,  where  it  u  set  up  for  half  a  day, 
wbeu  the  cream  is  taken  from  it,  at  least  all  that  comes  up  in  that 
time,  and  it  is  then  sold  for  new  milk.  By  which  means,  what  is 
ddiveied  ia  the  morning  is  no  other  than  the  milk  of  the  preceding 
afternoon,  deprived  of  the  cream  it  throws  up  by  standing  during  - 
dot  time.  By  this  means  a  farther  considerable  profit  accrues  to 
the  Retailerj  and  the  milk  is  greatly  reduced  in  point  of  strength 
and  quality.  This  cream,  poor  as  it  is,  they  again  mix  with 
flower,  dudk,  and  perhaps  other  more  baneful  ingredients,  and  yet 
jt  finds  a  rpady  market  in  the  Metropolis.    MlddUton. 
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seldom  used  for  any  other.  A  considerable  G^w- 
keeper  in  Surrey  has  a  pump  of  this  kind,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Famous  Black  Cow  (from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  painted  black)  arid  is  sahi 
to  yield  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

"  Where  such  a  pump  is  not  provided  for  them 
things  are  much  worse,  for  in  that  case  the  Retailers 
arc  not  even  careful  to  use  clean  water.  Some  ol 
them  have  been  seen  to  dip  their  pails  in  a  common 
liorse-trough.  And  what  is  still  more  disgusting, 
though  equally  true,  one  cow-house  happens  to 
stand  close  to  the  edge  of  a  stream,  into  which  runs 
much  of  the  dung,  and  most  of  the  urine  of  the 
cows,  and  even  in  this  stream,  so  foully  impregnatedj 
they  have  been  observed  to  dip  their  milk-pails. 

"  A  Cow-kecpcr  informs  mc,  that  the  Retail  Milk 
Dealers  are  for  the  most  part  the  refuse  of  other  em- 
ployments, possessing  neither  character,  decency  ol 
manners,  nor  cleanliness. 

"  No  person  could  possibly  drink  of  the  milk,  were 
ihcy  fully  acquainted  with  the  filthy  manners  of  these 
dealers  in  it. 

"  The  same  person  suggests,  as  a  remedy  for  ithesi 
ahisesy  that  it  ivould  he  highly  proper  for  every  Retai 
Milk  Dealer  to  be  obliged  to  take  out  an  Annual  Licetui 
from  the  Magistrates;  which  licence  should  be  grantee 
only  to  such  as  could  produce  a  certificate  of  gooc 
conduct,  signed  by  the  Cow-keeper  and  a  ccrtait 
number  of  their  customers;  and  also  on  their  beinj 
sworn  to  sell  the  milk  pure  and  unadulterated/* 
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'knsral  Reflections  arising  from  the  perpetration  of  the 
higher  and  more  atrocious  crimes  of  Burglary^  High^ 
Viay  Robbery^  6fr. — These  crimes  more  peculiar  to 
En-rlanJ  than  to  Holland  and  Flanders,  ^c.^-Th$ 
Reasons  explained.' — yl  general  T^iew  of  the  various 
classes  of  Criminals  engaged  in  Robberies  and  Bur-- 
j^hrieSy  and  of  those  discharged  from  Prisons  and  the 
Hulks. — Their  miserable  situation  as   Outcasts  of 
Society^  without  the  means  of  Support, — The  neces^ 
sify  of  some  Antidote  previous  to  the  return  of  Peace. 
— The  means  used  at  present  by  Thieves  in  accoiU" 
pUshing  their  nefarious  Purposes. — Observations  on 
the  stealing  Cattle,  Sheep,  Com,  &c. — Receivers  of 
Stolen  Goods  shewn  to  be  the  NoUrishers  of  every 
Ascription   of   Thieves. — Remedies   suggested,    hy 
means  of  Detection  and  Prevention. 


It  Is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  outrages  and 
acts  of  violence  continually  committed,  more  parti-i 
cularly  in  and  near  the  Metropolis  by  lawless  ravagers 
of  jMoperty,  and  destroyers  of  lives,  in  disturbing  the 
peaceful  mansion,  the  Castle  of  every  Englishman,  and 
also  in  abridging  the  libeirty  of  travelling  upon  the 

Public 
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Public  Highways,  without  asking — Why  are  these 
enonmlies  suffered^  in  a  Country  where  the  Crimmai 
Laws  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection  than  any  other  f 

This  is  an  important  inquiry,  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  every  member  of  the  Body  Politic. 

If,  in  pursuing  such  an  inquiry,  the  situation  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  several  of  the  Northern 
States  on  the  G)ntinent,  be  eicamined,  it  will  be  (o\i\\A 
that  this  terrific  evil  bad  (alluding  to  these  States 
previous  to  the  present  war)  there  scarcely  an  exist- 
ence :  and,  that  the  precaution  of  bolting  doors  and 
windows  during  the  night,  was  even  seldom  used ; 
although^  in  these  Countries,  from  the  opulence  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  there  were  great  temptations 
to  plunder  property. 

This  security  did  not  proceed  from  severer  pumsh- 
mentSy  for  in  very  few  Countries  are  they  more  san- 
guinary than  in  England. — ^It  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
more  correct  and  energetic  system  of  Police,  joined  to 
an  early  and  general  attention  to  the  employment, 
education,  and  morals  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people ;  a  habit  of  industry  and  sobriety  is  thus  ac- 
quired, which,  universally  imbibed  in  early  life, 
**  grows  with  their  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
their  strength.'* 

Idleness  is  a  never-failing  road  to  criminality,  ft 
originates  generally  in  the  inattention  and  the  bad 
example  of  profligate  parents.— And  when  it  has  un- 
fortunately taken  hold  of  the  human  mind,  unncces- 

sarj 
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lary  wants  and  improper  gratifications,  not  known  or 
thought  of  by  persons  in  a  course  of  industry,  arc 
constandy  generated :  hence  it  is,  that  crimes  are 
resorted  to,  and  every  kind  of  violence,  hostile  to  the 
lavrs,  and  to  peace  and  good  order,  is  perpetrated. 

The  criminal  and  unfortunate  individuals,  who 
compose  the  dismal  catalogue  of  Highwaymen,  Foot- 
pad-Robbers, Burglars,  Pick-Pockets,  and  common 
Thieves,  in  and  about  this  Metropolis^  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  following  classes : 

I.  Young  men  of  some  education,  who  liaving  acquired  idle 
habits  by  abandoning  business,  or  by  being  bred  tcf  no  pro- 
fession, and  having  been  seduced  by  this  idleness  to  indulge 
in  gambling  and  scenes  of  debauchery  and  dissipation,  at 
length  impoverished  and  unable  to  purchase  their  accus- 
tomed gratifications,  have  recourse  to  the  highway  to  sup- 
ply immediate  wants. 

t.  Tradesmen  and  others,  who  having  ruined  their  fortunes 
and  business  by  gaming  and  dissipation,  sometimes  as  a 
desperate  remedy,  go  upon  the  road. 

But  these  two  classes  are  extremely  few  in  num- 
ber,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  lower  and  more 
depraved  part  of  the  fraternity  of  thieves,  who  pur- 
sue the  trade  systematically;  who  conduct  their 
depredations  under  such  circumstances  of  caution, 
as  to  render  detection  extremely  difficult;  and 
whose  knowledge  of  all  the  weak  parts  of  the  Cri- 
minal Law  is  generally  so  complete,  as  to  enable 
them  to  elude  justice,  and  obtain  acquittals,  when 
detected  and.put  upon  their  trial: — Namely — 

3.  1st.  Ser- 
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3.  ist.  Servants,  Ostlers,  Stable  and  Post-Boys  out  of  place, 
who,  preferring  what  they  consider  as  idleness,  have 
studied  the  profession  of  Thieving. — 2d.  Persons,  who 
being  imprisoned  for  debts,  assaults,  or  petty  offences,  have 
learned  habits  of  idleness  and  profligacy  in  gaols, — 3d.  Idle 
and  disorderly  mechanics  and  labourers,  who  having  on 
this  account  lost  the  confidence  of  their  masters  or  em- 
ployers, resort  to  thieving,  as  a  means  of  support ;  from 
all  whom  the  notorious  and  hacknied  thieves  generally 
select  the  most  trusty  and  daring  to  act  as  their  associates, 
—4th.  Criminals  tried  and  acquitted  of  offences  charged 
against  them,  of  which  class  a  vast  number  is  annually 
let  loose  upon  Society. — ^5th.  Convicts  discharged  from 
Prisons  and  the  Hulks,  after  suffering  the  sentence  of 
the  Law  :  too  often  instructed  by  one  another  in  all  the 
arts  and  devices  which  attach  to  the  most  extreme  degree 
of  human  depravity^  and  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the: 
means  of  perpetrating  Crimes,  and  of  eluding  Justice. 

To  form  some  judgment  of  the  number  of  persons 
in  this  great  Metropolis^  who  compose  at  least  a  part 
of  the  Criminal  Phalanx  engaged  in  depredations  and 
acts  of  violence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  following  Statement  of  the  number  of  prisoners 
discharged,  during  a  period  of  four  years,  from  the 
eight  different  Gaols  in  the  Metropolis,  and  within; 
the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

!•  Discliarged  by  proclamation  and  gaol-deliveries ; 
having  been  committed  in  consequence  of 
being  charged    with    various   offences,    for  ' 

whiqh  bills  were  not  found  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  or  where  the  prosecutors  did  not  appear 
to  maintain  and 'support  the  charges    ...     5592 

2.  Dis- 
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2.  Discharged  by  acquittals,  in  the  different  Courts; 

(frequently  from  having  availed  themselves 
of  the  defects  of  the  Law, — from  frauds  in 
keeping  back  evidence,  and  other  devices)  2962 

3.  Convicts   discharged  from  the  different  gaols, 

after  suffering  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment, &c.  inflicted  on  them  for  the  several 
offences         -         -         -         -         -         -         2484 


Total  H038 

The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  number  of 
these  discharges  from  the  year  1792  to  1799  in- 
clusive :— 

1.  Discharged  by  Proclamations  and  Gaol- 

deliveries  T  •  -  .  8650 

2.  Discharged  by  Acquittals  -  4935 

3.  Discharged    after   punishment:    or  by 

being  bailed  or  pardoned  -         -6925 


Total  20,510 


If  to  this  deplorable  Catalogue  shall  be  added  the 
u)nvicts  which  have  been  returned  on  the  Public 
rom  the  Hulks  within  the  same  period,  namely,  from 
1792  to  1799  inclusive,  either  from  pardons,  escapes, 
»•  the  expiration  of  their  punishment,  the  numbers 
fill  stand  thus  : — 

H  Enlarged 
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Enlarged  ia  1792  -        -        303 
1793  -  435 


—  1794 


62 


1795  -  67 

1796  -  38 

1797  ^.  39 

1798  -  93 

1799  -  346 


1383 


Total  from  Gaols  and  from  the  Hulk»    21,895 

Humanity  shudders  at  the  contemplation  of  this 
interesting  part  of  the  discussion,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, who  these  our  miserable  fellow-mortala  are ! 
and  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  extreme  depra- 
vity which  attaches  to  the  chief  part  of  them  ! 

And  here  a  prominent  feature  of  the  imperfec 
state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  Count  rj 
is  too  evident  to  escape  notice. 

n/ifiout  friends,  without  character,  andwithoiU  ih 
means  of  subsistence,  what  are  these  unhappy  mortal 
to  do  ? — ^They  are  no  sooner  known  or  suspectcc 
than  they  are  avoided, — No  person  will  employ  then 
even  if  they  were  disposed  to  return  to  the  paths  i 
honesty  ;  unless  they  make  use  of  fraud  and  decej 
tion,  by  concealing  that  they  have  been  the  inhab 
tants  of  a  Prtsony  or  of  the  Hulks. 

i 
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At  large  upon  the  world,  withput  food  or  rai- 
ment, and  with  the  constant  calla  of  nature  upoa 
them  for  both,  without  a  home  or  any  asylum  to 
shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the.  weather^ 
ivhat  is  to  become  of  them? 

The  Police  of  the  Country  has  provided  no  place 
of  industry,  in  which  those  who  were  disposed  to  re- 
form might  find  subsistence  in  return  for  voluntary 
labour;  which,  in  their  present  situation, becomes  use- 
less to  them,  because  no  person  will  purchase  it  by  em- 
ploying them.*  Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  to 
be  feared,indeed  it  isknown^that  many  Convicts,  from 
dire  necessity,  return  to  their  old  courses. — And  thus, 
through  the  medium  of  these  miserable  outcasts  of 
Society,  crimes  are  increased  and  become  a  regular 
trade,  because  many  of  them  can  make  no  other 
election. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  during  the  first  three  yeara 
of  the  present  war,  many  Convicts,  and  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons  were  sent  to  the  Army  and  Navy : 
but  still  a  vast  number  remained  behind,  who  could 
not  be  accepted  on  account  of  riiptures,  fits,  or  some 


*  That  man  will  deserve  a  statue  to  his  memory  who  shall  devise 
and  carry  into  effect  a  plan  for  the  employment  of  Discharged 
BrUcners  and  Coxn^tcts^  who  may  be  desirous  of  labouring  for  their 
sxbsistence  in  an  honest  way. — It  is  only  necessary  for  some  men  of 
vci^ht  and  influence  to  make  the  attempt,  in  order  to  insure  the 
assistance  of  the  opulent  and  humane  in  so  good  and  necessary  a 
Work.  See  a  future  Chapter  as  to  the  present  sutc  of  punishment 
tad  the  remedies  pressed* 


H  2  other 
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'  ; 

Other  disability  oj  infirmity ;  which,  although  they 
incapacitate  them  from  serving  his  Majesty,  do  not 
prevent  them  from  committing  crimes. 

While  it  must  be  evident,  that  (he  resource  afforded 
by  the  present  war,  gives  employment,  for  a  time  only, 
to  many  depraved  characters  and  mischievous  mem- 
bers of  the  Community ;  how  necessary  is  it  to  be 
provided  with  antidotes,  previous  to  the  return  of 
peace ;  when,  to  the  multitude  of  thieves  now  at 
large,  there  will  be  added  numbers  of  the  same  class, 
who  may  be  discharged  from  the  Navy  and  Army  ? — 
If  some  plan  of  employment  is  not  speedily  devised,  to 
which  all  persons  of  this  description  may  resort,  who 
cannot  otherwise  subsist  themselves  in  an  honest  way; 
and  if  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  is  not  greatly  im- 
proved, by  the  introduction  of  more  energy,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  wSystem  and  Method  in  its  admini- 
stration ;  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  no  existing 
power  will  be  able  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  the  Laws  arc  sufficient. — They 
are  indeed  abundantly  voluminous,  and  in  many  re- 
spects very  excellent,  but  they  require  to  be  revised, 
consolidated,  modernized,  and  adapted  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  prevention  of  existing  evils,  with  such 
regulations  as  would  ensure  their  due  execution  not 
only  in  every  part  of  the  Capital,  but  also  in  ail  parts 
of  the  Kingdom. 

The  means  these  depredators  at  present  use  in  ac- 
complishing their  nefarious  purposes  are  complicated 
and  various ;  and  of  late  years  have  become  as  muci 

diversined 
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diversified  as  it  is  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  men  to 
devise,  who  frequently  join  good  natural  abilities  to 
all  the  artifices  of  the  finished  villain. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  more  daring  and 
strong-minded  to  form  themselves  into  gangs  or 
societies ;  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  their  fraternity 
whose  hearts  are  likely  to  fail  them,  and  who  are  sup- 
posed not  to  be  sufficiently  firm,  so  as  to  secure  their 
accomplices  against  the  hazard  of  discovery  in  case  of 
detection. 

Robbery  and  theft,  as  well  in  houses  as  on  the 
roadsj  have  long  been  reduced  to  a  regular  System. 
Opportunities  are  watched,  and  intelligence  procured, 
with  a  degree  of  vigilance  similar  to  that  which  marks 
the  conduct  of  a  skilful  General,  eager  to  obtain  an 
advantage  over  an  enemy. 

Houses,  intended  to  be  entered  during  the  night, 
arc  previously  reconnoitred  and  examined  for  days 
preceding.  If  one  or  more  of  the  servants  are  not  al- 
ready associated  with  the  gang,  the  most  artful  means 
are  used  to  obtain  their  assistance  ;  and  when  every 
previous  arrangement  is  made,  the  mere  operation  of 
robbing  a  house  becomes  a  matter  of  little  difficulty. 

By  the  connivance  and  assistance  of  immediate,  or 
former  servants,  they  are  Jed  to  the  places  where  the 
most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  portable,  articles 
are  deposited,  and  the  object  is  speedily  attained. 

In  this  manner  do  the  principal  Burglars  and 
House-breakers  proceed  :  and  let  this   information 

serve 
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serve  as  a  caution  to  every  person  in  the  choice  both 
of  their  male  and  female  servants ;  since  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former  are  not  seldom  accomplices  in  very 
atrocious  robberies. 

The  same  generalship  is  manifested  in  the  noctur- 
nal expeditions  of  these  criminal  associates  upon  the 
highways. 

A  perfect  knowledge  is  obtained  every  evening  of 
the  different  routes  and  situations  of  the  patroles : 
— they  are  narrowly  watched,  and  their  vigilance 
(wherever  they  arc  vigilant)  is  m  too  many  instances 
defeated. 

Infinite  pains  are  bestowed  in  procuring  intelligence 
6f  persons  travelling  dpon  the  road  with  money, 
bank-notes,  or  other  valuable  effects  ;  and  when  dis- 
covered, the  most  masterly  plans  are  concerted  to  way- 
lay and  rob  them  of  their  property :  Nor  have  the 
xtieasures  pursued  by  those  atrocious  villains,  the 
Footpads,  exhibited  less  skill  in  the  plans  adopted  ; 
while  their  outrages  are  too  often  marked  with  those 
acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  which  justly  render  them 
objects  of  peculiar  terror. 

The  same  adroitness  also  marks  the  conduct  of 
those  who  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  picking  of 
pockets,  and  other  smaller  robberies. 

It  would  almost  fill  a  volume  to  detail  the  various 
artifices  which  are  resorted  to,  in  carrying  on  this 
species  of  thieving ;  by  which  even  the  most  cau- 
tious, and  those  who  are  generally  upon  their  guards 

arc 
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are  not  excinpted  from  the  ravages  of  these  inferior 
pests  of  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  injuries  or  losses  arising  frona 
burglaries^  highway-robberies^  and  lesser  thefts,  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  extensive  and  increasing  depre<* 
dations  are  made  uponhorses, cattle  and  sheep^and  also 
upon  flour,  com,  potatoes,  provender,  and  poultry  ; 
stolen  from  the  drovers,  millers,  corn-factors,  and  far* 
mers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis.  These  have 
been  stated  more  at  large  in  a  preceding  Chapter. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  great  faci- 
lity experienced,  in  the  immediate  disposal  of  every 
article  obtained  by  dishonesty,  is  one  of  the  chief  en- 
couragements to  all  the  acts  of  outrage  and  depreda- 
tion enumerated  in  the  course  of  this  Work. 

It  f]-equently  happens  that  the  Burglars,  the  High- 
waymen, and  Footpad  robbers,  make  their  contracts 
with  the  Receivers,  on  the  evening  before  the  plunder 
is  obtained  ;  so  as  to  secure  a  ready  admittance  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  before  day-break,  for  the 
purpose  of  effectual  concealment  by  melting  plate, 
obliterating  marks,  and  securing  all  other  articles  so 
as  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  discovery.  This 
has  long  been  reduced  to  a  regular  system  which  is 
understood  and  followed  as  a  trade. 

Nor  do  those  Thieves  who  steal  horses,*  cattle  and 

^    sheep 

*  The  frauds  and  felonies  committed  in  the  covune  of  a  year  with 
lopect  to  horses  exceed  all  credibility.  Above  thirty  thousand  of 
these  useful  animals  are  said  to  be  flayed  and  boiled  in  the  Metro, 
folis,  at  the  Seventeen  Licensed  Houses,  annually)  of  which  about 

one* 
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sheep  experience  more  difficulty  in  finding  purchasers 
immediately  for  whatever  they  can  obtain  : — they  too, 
generally,  make  a  previous  bargain  with  the  Re- 
ceivers, who  are  ready  at  an  appointed  hour  to  con- 
ceal the  animals,  to  kill  them  immediately,  and  to 
destroy  the  skins  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  detection. 

It  sometimes  happens  also,  that  the  persons  who 
perpetrate  these  robberies  are  journeymcn-butchcrs, 
by  trade ;  who  kill  whatever  they  steal,  and  often 
(iftcrwards  sell  their  plunder  in  the  Public  Markets. 

If,  by  wise  regulations,  it  were  possible  to  embar- 
rass and  disturb  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  by  all 
the  concealed  ReceherSy  who  are  the  particular  class 
having  connection  with  the  professed  thieves,  a  very 
great  check  would  he  given  to  public  depredations. 

In  suggesting  Remedies,  this  of  all  other  appears, 
at  first  view,  to  be  the  most  difficult ;  because  of  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  regulating  any  class  of 
Dealers  who  have  no  shop  or  visible  trade,  and  who. 
transact  all  their  business  under  concealment : — ^but 
still  the  object  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of 

one-fourth  arc  brought  there  alive,  supposed  chiefly  to  be  stolen 
horses.  These  Establishments  require  many  additional  regulations 
to  enforce  and  insure  that  purity  of  conduct,  which  the  Legislature 
had  in  view  when  the  Act  of  the  z6  Geo.  3,  cap.  71,  was  passed 
for  licensing  persons  to  slaughter  horses.  In  the  operation  of  this 
Act  is  strongly  evinced  the  inefficacy  of  the  best  laws,  when  measures 
are  not  pursued  to  insure  an  accurate  and  chaste  execution.  Wherc*- 
cver  the  vigilance  of  a  General  Police  does  not  extend  its  influence 
in  carrying  into  effect  all  regulations  of  a  preventive  nature,  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  the  evil  in  the  view  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
diminished. 

differcni 
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different  legislative  regulations,  carried  into  execu* 
tion  by  a  consolidated,  vigilant  and  well-regulated 
Police. 

The  detail,  however,  of  the  means  of  detecting 
Receivers  will,  of  course,  be  discussed  hereafter,  in  a 
subsequent  Chapter ;  at  prespnt  the  following  Hints 
will  suffice* 

A  register  of  lodging-houses  ^nd  lodgers  in  overy 
parish,  liberty,  hamlet,  and  precinct,  where  the  rent 
does  not  exceed  a  certain  sum  (suppose  ten  shillings) 
weekly,  would  prove  one  great  means  of  embarrass- 
ment to  Thieves  of  every  class  ;  and  of  course  would 
tend,  with  pther  regulations,  to  the  prevention  of 
Crimes. 

Night-Coaches  also  promote,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  perpetration  of  burglaries  and  other  felo- 
nies :  Bribed  by  a  high  reward,  many  hackney  coach- 
men eagerly  enter  into  the  pay  of  nocturnal  depreda- 
tors, and  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  robbery 
is  completed,  and  then  draw  up,  at  the  moment  the 
watchmen  are  going  their  rounds,  or  off  their  stands, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  plunder  to  the  house 
of  the  Receiver,  who  is  generally  waiting  the  issup 
of  the  enterprise.  Above  one  half  of  the  present 
Hackney  Coachmen,  in  London,  arc  said  to  be  (ia 
the  cant  phrase)  Flashmen  designed  to  assist  thieves. 

It  being  certain  that  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  is  done 
which  could  not  be  effected,  were  it  not  for  the  assist- 
ance which  night  coaches  afford  to  Thieves  of  every 
description^  it  would  seem,  upon  the  whole,  advan- 
tageous 
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tageous  to  tbe  Public^  that  no  Hackney  Coaches 
should  be  permitted  to  take  fares  after  twelve  o^cIock 
at  night;  or^  if  this  is  impracticable,  that  the  coach- 
bire  for  night  service  should  be  advanced,  on  con- 
dition that  all  coachmen  going  upon  the  stands  after 
twelve  o'clock,  should  be  licensed  by  a  Board 
of  Police.  By  this  means  the  night-coachmen, 
by  being  more  select,  would  not  be  so  open  to  im- 
proper influence;  and  they  might  even  become  useful 
to  Public  Justice  in  giving  informations,  and  also  in 
detecting  Burglars,  and  other  Thieves. 

Watchmen  and  Patroles,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
comparatively  of  little  use,  from  their  age^  infirmty^ 
inahlhtyy  inattention,  or  cornq)t  practices ^  might  almost 
at  the  present  expence,  by  a  proper  selection,  and  a 
more  correct  mode  of  discipline,  by  means  of  a 
general  superintendance  over  the  whole  to  regulate 
their  conduct,  and  keep  them  to  their  duty,  be 
rendered  of  great  utility  in  preventing  Crimes^  and 
in  detecting  Offenders.* 

At 

*  The  depredations  which  are  committed  almost  every  evening 
in  Chcapside,  and  the  adjacent  streets  leading  into  it,  afibrd  strong 
proofs  of  the  necessity  of  an  improved  system  with  regard  to  watch- 
moi  and  patroles. 

Allured  to  that  panicolar  part  of  the  Metropolis^  from  the  exten- 
ftive  and  valuable  poperty  in  piec0  gwd^voA  other  portable  articles 
which  are  constantly  removing  to  and  from  the  different  shops 
and  warehouses : — a  multitude  of  thieves  and  pickpockets^  exhibic- 
ing  often  in  their  dress  and  exterior^  the  appearance  of  gentleroea 
and  men  of  business,  assemble  every  evening  in  gangs,  watching  ac 
the  comers  of  every  street,  ready  to  huu/e  and  r^h,  or  to  trip  up 
the  htcli  of  the  'warthoMse^p^rttri  and  tbt  s<rvaJits  tf  ihcphcepcri 

carrying 
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At  present  the  System  of  the  nightly  watch  is 
without  energy,  disjointed,  and  governed  by  altnos^ 
as  many  different  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  there  are 
Parishes,  Hamlets,  Liberties,  and  Precincts  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortality ;  and  where  the  payment  is  as 
various,  running  from  8^d.  up  to  2s.  a  night* 

The  A<^t  of  the  14th  of  George  Illd.  fcap.  go.) 
entitled,  j4n  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Nightfy 
Watch  within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster^  and 

« 
nrry'tn^  goods;  or  at  the  ioofK  of  warekoutes,  at  dusk  and  at  Urn 

time  they  are  locked,  to  be  ready  to  seize  loose  partis  wben  uf^ 

perceived ;  by  all  which  means,  aided  by  a  number  of  other  tridn 

and  fraudulent  pretences,  they  are  but  too  successful  in  obtaining; 

coQsidenble  booty*     In  short,   there  is  no  device  or  artifice  to 

viiidi  these  ▼igilant  plunderers  do  not  resort ;  of  which  an  exanu 

pie  appeared  in  an  instance,    where  almost  in  the  twinkling  of 

an  eye,  while  the  servant  of  an  eminent  silk-dyer  had  crossed  a 

narrow  street,  his  horse  and  cart,  containing  raw  silk  to  the  value  of 

tvoehe  bunired  pounds,  were  driven  clear  off*.     Many  of  these  atro» 

cious  villains,  are  also  constantly  in  waiting  at  the  inns,,  disguised 

in  difitrent  ways,  personating  travellers^  coach^office  uteris,  porters 

oni  coachmen,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  every  thing  that  is 

portable;  which,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  associates  if  ne« 

ctssaty,  is  carried  to  a  coach  called  for  the  purpose,  and  immediatdjr 

conveyed  to  the  receiver. 

The  most  adroit  thieves  in  this  line  are  generally  convicts  frosn 

the  bttlksf  or  returned  trmnsforts,  who  under  pretence  of  having 

some  ostensible  business,  (while  they  carry  on  the  trade  of  thieving} 

generally  open  a  chandler* s  shop,  set  \r^  d^  green^stall,  or,  get  into  a 

fMick-'hause  :  some  of  these  old  offenders  are  known  also  to  keep 

livery  .stables  for  thieves,  and  horses  for  the  use  of  highwaymen  ; 

tbereby  fomtng  a  connected  chain  by  which  these  criminal  people 

ntend  and  facilitate  their  trade ;  nouruhing,  accommodating,  and 

*  lyorting  one  another, 

farfs 
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farts  adjacent,  contains  many  excellent  Regulations, 
but  they  do  not  extend  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis; and  for  want  of  an  active  and  superintend- 
ing agency,  superior  to  beadles,  it  is  believed  and 
felt  that  they  are  not,  (even  within  the  district  in- 
cluded in  the  Act,)  correctly  carried  into  execution: 
and  that  no  small  portion  of  those  very  men  who  arc 
paid  for  protecting  the  public,  are  not  only  instru- 
ments of  oppression  in  many  instances,  by  extorting 
money  most  unwarrantably ;  but  are  frequently  ac- 
cessaries in  aiding,  abetting,  or  concealing  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  detect  and 
suppress. 

If  as  an  improvement  to  the  preventive  System, 
and  as  a  check  upon  the  improper  conduct  of  paro- 
chial Watchmen,  a  body  of  honest,  able^  and  active 
Officers,  in  the  character  of  Police  Patroles,  were 
attached  to  each  Public  Office,  or  to  a  General  Police 
System  with  a  sufficient  fund  to  defray  the  expences, 
to  follow  up  informations  for  the  detection  of  neg- 
ligent servants  of  the  Public,  and  liberally  to  reward 
those  who  were  active  and  useful  in  apprehending  de- 
linquents, and  in  making  discoveries,  tending  either  to 
the  recovery  of  property  stolen,  or  to  the  detection  of 
the  offenders,  little  doubt  need  be  entertained,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Central  Board  and  vigilant  Police, 
aided  by  zealous  and  active  Magistrates,  that  such  a 
System  would  soon  be  established,  as  would  go  very 
far  towards  the  prevention  of  many  atrocious  crimes, 

Amonjr 
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Among  the  various  advantages  which  may  thus  be 
expected  to  result  to  the  Community  from  the  ar- 
rangements recommended  in   this  work,  would  be 
the  suppression  of  Highway  Robberies.     A  desidera- 
tum impracticable  in  the  present  state  of  the  Police, 
although  easy  and  certain  under  a  Police  Board  ; 
having  a  general  superintendancc  competent  to  look 
at  every  point  of  danger,  and  with  pecuniary  re- 
sources equal  to  an  object  so  interesting  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  Metropolis.*     Upon  the  adoption  of 
this  important   measure,    therefore,    (a   measure  so 
nrongly  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Financcf-)  depends  in  a 
great  degree,  that  security  to  travellers  on  the  high- 
ways in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis  ;  the  want  of 
which,  and  of  many  other  valuable  regulations,  for 
the  prevention  of  crimes,  has  long  been  a  reproach  to 
the  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  as  well  as  the  Police,  of 
the  Country. 

•  Hints  have  been  submitted  to  the  Author  for  establishing  a 
plan  of  Tnrvel/iftg  Police,  to  extend  20  miles  round  the  Metropolis ; 
by  means  of  Patroles  well  armed  and  mounted,  who  should  be  on 
the  road  at  all  hours ;  the  exj^nce  to  be  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
dace  of  a  toll  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose.  This  scheme  might  in 
all  probabQity  be  much  improved  under  the  sanction  of  a  General 
Police  Board,  without  the  additional  expcnce  of  the  proposed  toll, 

t  See  the  28  th  Report  of  that  Committee, 
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CHAP.      V. 

Reasons  assigned  why  forgeries  and  frauds  nitist  prevail 
in  a  certain  degree^  wherever  the  interchange  of  pro- 
perty is  extensive. — j4  considerable  check  already 
given  to  the  higher  class  of  Forgeries^  hy  shutting 
out  all  hopes  of  Royal  Mercy: — Petty  Forgeries  have 
however  increased: — The  Reason  assigned. — The 
qualificatiom  of  a  Cheat j  Swindler,  and  Gamhler 
explained. — This  mischievous  class  of  men  extremely 
numerous  in  the. Metropolis. — The  Common  and  Sta-* 
tute  Law  applicable  to  offences  of  this  nature  ex- 
plained.— The  different  classes  of  Cheats  and  Swind- 
lerSy  and  the  various  tricks  and  devices  they  pursue, 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  idleness^  by  their  wits, — 
Sharpers,  Cheats,  and  Swi?uilers,  divided  into 
eighteen  different  Classes — 1st.  Sharpers  who  he^ 
come  Pawnbrokers. — 2d,  Sharpers  who  obtain  Li* 
cences  as  Hawkers  and  Pedlars. — 3^.  Swindlers  who 
open  shops  as  Auctioneers. — 4th.  Swindlers  who  pre- 
tend to  discount  Bills. — 5th.  Itinerajit  Jews. — 6///. 
Cheats  who  sell  by  false  ff 'eights  and  Measures. — 
'Jth.  Switidlcrs  who  defraudTradesmen  of  Goods. — 
8///*  Cheats  who  take  Geiit eel  Lodgings  with  false 
Names,  &c. — Qth.  Cheats  who  personate  former 
Masters  to  defraud  their  Tradesmen. — 10th.  Cheats 
who  personate  Footmen,  and  order  Goods  from 
Tradesmen. — 1 1  th.  Cheats  and  Sharpers  who  deceive 
Persons  from  the  Country. —  \2th.  Cheats  and  Sharp- 
1  ers 
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ers  who  trick  Shopmen  and  Boys  out  of  Parcels.-^ 
13M.  Sharper^  who  attend  Inns  to  pick  up  Parcels  hj 
various  tricks  end  devices. — I4th,  Cheats  who  go 
from  door  todoor^  ^^gg^^^g  on  false  Pretences. — ISM. 
Sharpers  selling  smuggled  Goods;  known  by  the 
mme  of  Duffers. — 16/A.  Fenuile  Sharpers y  who  at-* 
tend  Court  and  Public  Places. — 17  th.  Fenmle  Bank-* 
ers  who  lend  money  to  Barrow-Women  at  6d.  a  day 
fir  Five  Shillings. — I8th.  Chedts  who  pretend  t0 
tell  Fortunes. — Fariotis  Remedies  suggested. 


l.v  a  great  Metropolis,  like  London,  where  trade 
and  commerce  have  arrived  at  such  an  astonishing 
height,  and  where  from  the  extensive  transactions  in 
the  Funds,  and  the  opulence  of  the  People,  the 
interchange  of  property  is  so  expanded,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Forgeries  and  Frauds 
ihould  prevail,  in  a  certain  degree: — the  question  of 
difficulty  is,  ivhy  the  IjOWS  and  the  means  of  pre^ 
rmtioHy  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progressive  ad- 
'i'ancement  of  the  Country;  so  as  to  check  and  keep 
'ii'itlim  hounds  those  nefarious  practices  ? 

Forgeries  of  the  higher  class,  so  dangerous  in  a 
commercial  country,  have  by  the  wise  policy  of  the 
Executive  Government,  in  shutting  out  all  hopes  of 
the  extension  of  the  Royal  Mercy  to  the  guilty,  re- 
ceived a  most  severe  check;  beneficial  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  country,  and  clearly  manifested  by  the 

re9ords 
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records  of  the  Old  Bailc)',  where  trials  for  oftencesof 
this  nature  certainly  do  not  increase  in  numben 

But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  with  regard  to 
petty  forgeries  and  frauds,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  for  they  seem  to  multiply  and  advance  with  the 
opulence  and  luxui-y  of  the  country;  and  to  branch 
out  into  innumerable  different  shades,  varying  as  the 
fashions  of  the  year,  and  as  the  resources  for  the  per- 
petration of  this  species  of  fraud  change  their  aspect. 

When  those  depraved  people  who  (to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase)  live  entirely  hy  their  wits — find  that  any 
tricks  which  they  have  practised  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  become  stale,  (such  as  pricking  the  belt 
for  a  Imagery  or  dropping  the  ringy)  they  abandon 
these  ;  and  have  recourse  to  other  devices  more 
novel,  and  more  likely  to  be  effectual  in  cheating 
and  defrauding  the  unwary. 

One  of  the  most  prevailing  and  successful  of  these, 
is  the  fraud  practised  upon  shop-keepers,  tradesmen, 
publicans,  and  others,  by  the  circulation  of  forged 
copper-plate  notes  and  bills  for  small  sukis,  of  £jn 
and  £\0.  the  latter  purporting  to  be  drawn,  by  bank- 
ers in  the  manufacturing  and  sea-port  towns,  on  dif- 
ferent banking-houses  in  London. 

This  species  of  forgery  has  been  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  confi- 
dence which  is  established  from  the  extensive  circu- 
lation of  country  bankers*  notes  and  bills,  now  made 
payable  in  London ;  by  which  the  deception  is,  in 
3  some 
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some  degree>  covered>  and  detiectibn  rendered  more 
difiiculL 

The  great  qudlfications^  Or  leading  and  indispen-i- 
sable  attributes  of  a  Sharper^  a  Cheat,  a  SzvhtJler,  or 
t  Gambler y  are,  to  possess  a  genteel  exterior,  a  de^*- 
meanor  apparently  artless,  and  a  good  address. 

Like  the  more  violent  depredators  upon  the  pub* 
lie,  this  class  (who  are  extrotnely  numerous)  generally 
proceed  upon  a  regular  system^  and  study  as  a 
trade  all  those  infamous  tricks  and  devices  l^y  which 
the  thoughtless)  the  ignorant^  and  the  honest  arc 
defrauded  of  their  property^ 

The  common  law  has  defined  the  pfience  of 
cheating— to  be  a  deceitful  practice  in  defrauding^  or 
endeavouring  to  defraud,  another  of  his  own  right,  ly 
means  of  some  artful  device,^  contrary  to  the  plain  rules 
of  common  honesty. .  ,  - 

The  Statute  of  the  33d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap. 
is  entered  into  a  more  specific  (XplAnation  of  what 
might  constitute  such  an  ofFenoe,  and  fixed  the  mode 
of  punishment  5  by  declaring  "  that  tf  atfy  persons 
"  shaU  falsely  or  deceitfully  obtain,  or  get  into  his 
"  bands  or  possamn,  any  money,  goods,  &c.  of  any 
'^  other  person,  by  colour  or  means  of  any  false  privy 
"  token,  or  counterfeit  letter^  &cj^^he  shall^  on  con^ 
'^  i^iction^  .he  punished  hy  tmprisonment,  f  he  pillory,  or 
"  whipping-'-^saving  to  the  party  aggrieved  the  same 
"  pavoer  of  recovering  the  property,  as  he  might  hqve 
"  had  at  Common  Lavx,  &?<:.'* 

From  this  remote  period,  until  the  30th  of  George 

I  the 
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i%:#9W«d,;  >Jifi  lvp^^atarer:d(»*:fHat';appear  to  haye 
seen  the  necessity  of  enacting  any  new  ha,w^l:Bpi^]i-^ 

.  J  In  th^  progyc^s,  howRvc^  of  3ocipfty  and  Corameroe, 
joy;)ed  tp  the  qopsequenb^joifi^ax  ^f  dches,  producing 
luxury  apd.qx^a,vag*nc^i  a  Urgetrjfield  opened  for 
cJ&e£^ts  ^nd  slv^rpers  of  every  desorrption ;  insomucby 
^faat  the  evil  bccaiqe  80.gre9t,>  and^tAe  exietii^  Laws 
w^re  fou^nd  bq  insufficieqt,  •  a^  to.  render  it  necessary 
^^  provide  a  legidativp  rertwdy*(.  ^  ♦   '♦ 

.  Ii)  applying jthj^  reipedy,  it  actms  that  the  great 
increase  of  a  new  specie3  of  ohepttng,  practised  b^ 
-j^rspns  ^09(f>  in  06dcrtx  .  tisnes  by  •  the  name  of 
^ind^rs^  t^:^  ^igg^ted  the  prdpriety  of  defining  the 
f^ei^cej  ia  a  mpfe  applicable  and  specific  manner^ 
^<^  of  renting,  «b^  <  punishment  more  severe.  By 
the  act  of  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  it  is  declared^  ^  that 
^^  ajl  persons  oiffa^im^  »^^^Jy  g^od^r  ^o^s^  o>r  iner- 
^  'fj^a^i^e,  by  &lae  pretences^  siati  he  deetried  offenders 
y^:AgainSt  the .  Lav),  and  the  pitiKc  peace*,  attd  tht 
"  (^?^^>  h^^e  wkofH  any  such  ^ffetUer  shall  be  triedy 
f^.jhfiji^  ©p  ccmvict'iof^l^oriter  tieAi  ia  h  put  in  tin 
"  piihryi'Pr  fvkiifkb  whipped^  or  tponsportedfnr  serch 

Thus  ^tand' the /Laws  1  at  present  i  with  regard  to 
^wind)ers«^  Tt)C^y  ought  certainly  to  ««q brace  a  wider 

^v..-  •...  >-•.■•::.••     .   '•    •'  .-.    "  ■-"     .  field, 

*"Tfierf  appears  to  be  a  deficiency  iif^tic'Aft  of  50th  George 
the  Second,  cap.  2+.  in  omitting  to  add  ahni  Notes  after  the  word 

,   ••  goods 
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iid^  so  as  to  reach  thodc  urtifioes  by  which  sharper^ 
andpersotls  of  dipraved  inmd^  obtiun  money  fttmt 
the  igaoirant>aAd  UtiwiryV  by  a^sikitling  false  ch!a- 
ncters,  talcing  gielitMl  lodgingn^  &^  •^Mting' ttinO'^ 
tent  tmdesmen^f.wto  k^  Idr^e'  kkV^  ktifiualiy  b/ 
such  d«^(rcdatloiw.  ''  -•  -  •■'*•  -'  -'  •-  ^ '"  "  :  '^ 
WBsbftil  oext^fvodMd  to  ^i^OaW\it  ifhe  v^i^S 
classes  of  Sharpers  \tho  thika  Vrt^'^'po^'tBfe  {Jiiblid^? 
rieserving  iill'^hdt  KtotdS  toilk^setttbft'iiilm^i^ly 
connected -:wi€h  JCMdig^H^O^^^nd  LoHi^^hsuA 
mes  to  the  mtoatijMaviciizpttt.    ■     •      *     /  yyn 

hken,^  and  brmg  disgmcfe  Upon  th*  reputable  part 
efthetrade,  by  ««ry  Species  t)ffrtiu<i  which  can  add 
U)  the  distresses  of  tboee  who  are  compelled  to  raise 
n»ney  in  this  way;  for  which  purpose  there  are 
abundance  of  opportunities. — Swindling  Pawnbro- 
kers^ of  this  Ciass^  ore  uniformly  receivers  of  stoleii 

goods,  wares,  and  mercliandize ;  uncCp  (a»  has  been  already  naiced* 
^^  i»g*  9>)  it  lias  been  hdd  rfiat  Bank  Notes  are  xiot  Money,  nor 
^  bones,  cattle.  Sec.  considered  as  fgoodMt  wares,  or  merchandize^ 
^ccordin^  to  the  kgd  coastrtiction  of  any  cxiltrng  Stttutc. — An 
inendment  of  the  Lart^  with  regard  to  these  and  other  objecss  il 
^  more  necessary,  as  Bitni  N$tes  and  H9rsrs  are,  perhaps,  more  the 
Ejects  ofswindlan^  than  dAer  species  of  property. 

*  Namber  of  Pawnbrokers  within  1      .  Peisons        £• 
^  Bills  of  Mortality,  paying  a  licence  >  tiz         ««3^ 

^jf  10.  a  year.  \ 

In  the  Country,   pajriiv  £s-  a>  ^^         ^^^ 

"total.  644  4290 
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goods  ;•  arid-ilncl^t  the. coyer  of. their  licence  do  much 
mischief  to  the  Public;    The  evil  arising  from  them 
Oiight^.  in  a  grfia^t-mcapure,  be  presented  by  placing 
the  power  of  granting  licences' in;  a  general  Bpard  of 
Ifoliceii., ajljl  j^dering  it.,n4c^$«iry.  for  all;  person* 
to  produce  a  Certificate  of  charjujter,  before  they: 
^n  x>l^tain  ^uch*  licence;;  .tifid;^)^.  to  enter  into 
rwogrijzance,for^9od|bph4yiQ|L}i:,*  :  ,-.i 
^[.Uy\SJMr0r^u(Md^Sviiridlfrs^^6i  obtain  Licences  ia 
{e  Hawler^<wdJP(^l0f^i  wnder.ihje  cover  of  which 
every  species  of  villamy:is.prfletified'«pc>n  the  country 
people,  as  well  a$  upon  the  unwarvcih  the  Metropolis, 
and- all  the  great 'JQ\v^^  in  the  kin^om. — ^The  arti- 
fices by  which;  tijQjff^ijeceed,  are.varioufe,  as  for  ex- 
ampJe }— By  fra«.4^c^*  raffles^  where  plated  goods 
^rc  exhibited  as  .silver,  and  whpre  the  chances  arc 
exceedingly  agalfl^t, .  the.adve.u.turers;- — By  selling  and 
jittering  basjG^  :mQi?ey,  and  frequently  forged  Bank 
Notes,  which  make  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches 
of  Iheir   ti'tfclej-^fev  'dcalmg   in   smuggled  goods, 

^.  ••  A  regubtioDj p£._,this  kind  Is  rf  gr^a^^  in^FM>r|a]^;  as  the 
property , of  th&Jpgore^Uand  most  dktn^i^  ftart  o^^  the  .community^ 
tp-the  aipount  of  nearj^onc  million  s^rlii^g,  is  constantly  ii>  the 
hands  of  Pawnbrokers,  in  the  Mctr^fj^ifi  aione!  ;and  although  it 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  tJ>at  they,  ^bovc  all  oxhers,  should  be 
honest/ e^rrcci' and  ^'en  ^a/w/z*^" characters,  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
many'^of  them  are  of  that  description,)  jet  v(?rtain  it  is  that  any  per- 
son, even  the  most  notorious  rogue  or  vagabond,  who  can  raise  ten 
pounds^toj)ay  for  a  licence,-  inay.  «t  preistiVt  set  up^thenradc  of 
Pawnbroker;  and 'it  is  even,  said  that  some  have  got  licences  who 
have  "actually  been  on  board  the  HulkM — a  thing  unavpidablc  uru 
ici  ttie  present  cirsuiDstanccs. 

I  thereby 
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thereby  promotinglihe  sale  bf  articfe§  inJuFfoiw  to -the 
Revenue,  besides  cheating  the  ignorant-  with  -regard 
to  the  value ; — ^By  receiving  Stolen  '^ods  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  country,  by* which  discoveries  are 
prevented,  and  assastatice  afforded  to  conitrion  thieves 
and  stationary  receivers  ; — By  purchasing  ^  stolen 
horses  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  disposing  of 
them  in  another,  in  the  course  of  their  jonrnies;  in 
accomplishing  which,  so  as  to  elude  detection,  they 
have  great  opportunities; — By  gambling  with  E  O 
Tables  at  Fairs  and  Horse-races. 

A  number  of  other  devices  might  be  pointed  out, 
which  render  this  class  of  men  great  nuisances  in 
Society;  and  shew  the  necessity  of  either  suppressing 
them  totally,  (for  in  fhct  they  are  of  little  use  to  the 
Public  ;)  or  of  limiting  the  licences  oftly  to  men  oF 
good  character  ;  to  be  granted  by  a  general  Board  of 
Police  under  whose  controul  they  should  be  placed, 
while  they  enter  at  the  same  time  into  a  recognizance 
in  a  certain  8um>  with  one  surety  for  good  beha- 
\iour;  by  which  the  honest  part  \Vould  be  retained, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  fraudulent.  '  ''     * 

III.  Stvindlers  ivho  take  out  Licences  as  Auiikneers^ 
and  open  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  Metropolis, 
with  persons  at  the  doors,  usually  denominated 
Darkef'Sj  inviting  strangers  to  walk  in. — In  these 
places  various  articles  of  silver  plate  and  household 
goods  are  exposed  to  sale^  made  up  on  a  slight  prin- 
ciple, and  of  little  intrinsic  value  ;  associates,  gene- 
rtlly  denominated  PnfferSy  are  in  waiting  to  bid  up 

the 
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the  article  to  a  8uxn  greatly  bej^)cul  its  value,  tvhen, 
upon  the  &^.  biding  of  the  strapger^  it  h  knocked 
down  ^o  him^  and  the  money  instantly  demanded; 
the  goods,  hqw^ver,  on  b^ng  carried  hqme  add  ex- 
amined, are  gewf^lj  foui?4  to  h^  very  diiFerent  in 
f:eality,  from  whi^t  their  app^^ranoe  e)^bibited>  and 
upon  a  clo^e  examination  the  frwd  is  discovered. 
,  Neither  the  common  I^w,  opr  the  Act  of  the  30ti 
Qeorge  It.  cap.  24^  sf^m  tp  be  .$ufEciently  broad 
^nd  explanatory  to  inchide  Khf^  species  of  oiibnce ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  this-  xnodi^  of  selling  goods. con- 
tinues with  impunity,  and  seems  to  iQcre^se-T— It  is 
not,  however,  m^nt  here  to  iq&inusle  th^t  all  petty 
auctioi^s  are  fraudulent;^ — It  is  tp  bj9  hq}ed  thene  may 
be  some  exq^p^iontS,  ^Itbo^:^  probably,  they  are  not 
Dupierpus^  A  licence  frotp  a  general  Board  of  Po- 
lice, &n^  .to  he  subject  to  certain  restrictioDs  only 
burdensome  tq  the  dishon^j  and  obliging  the  parties 
to  iind  security,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  regulate 
this  kind  of  businesif,  in  a  prppc^  pnanner« 

^V.  Smm^Ufx  wk^  rais€  mpn^i  ^y]  pretending  to 
hi  Disecunters  of  fiUk^  <fnd  Mm^  Broiers;  These 
chiefly  prey  upon  young  men  of  pippetty,  who  have 
lost  their  monpy  at  play,  or  spent  it  in  expensive 
amusement^  and  are  obliged  to  raise  more  upon 
any  terms,,  until  thpir  rents  or  incomes,  become  pay- 
flplxx;  or  who  have  ibrtunep  in  prospect,  as  being 
heirs  apparent  tp  cst^s,  but  who  require  assistance 
in  the  meajn  time.  >      '  ;     . 

Availing  themselves  of  the  credit,  or  the  ultimate  j 
responsibility,  of  such  thoughtless  and  giddy  young , 
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men,  iii  the  eager  pamiit  oP  cfimiimf  pfeasflifes/^^'d 
under  the  infludnee  df  those  alt^rMient^  Ivrbk^h-  the 
Fart)  Tables,  and  other  piau^s  of.  fwhionable  resort 
h(J(l  oat — these  Swindlers  sddom  hM  to  obtain  froitf 
them  sccttrities  and  pbiigatiofis  fo*  fafge  6ams;  uponf ' 
the  credit  of  which  tbejr  are  enabled,  perhaps,  at! 
usorioaft  interest;  to  borrow  money,  or  discount  bill*/ 
and  thus  supply  their  ufifertunate  ccKStonfiers^  upon-  the^ 
most  extravagan*  terrad;  '  ••    '" 

Another  class,  having  seitte  capitis,  t  fidvdttfce  itt<i«^ 
neyupon  bmids,  titl^-de^ds,.  and  oth^  spefcidtie^,! 
or  upon  the  bond  of  the^rAes  b^rAg^  estate^  iti  re- 
version: by  these  and  other  devkeis  tod  teidibus  to 
detail,  large  «utns  of  money  are,  nio«l  nn^rrantably 
and  illegally,  wredtdd  front  thedissip^ed'and  thougftl^J 
less ;  and  misery  antf  distress  are  tht«^  ^ttWiled  upbHJ 
them,  as  long  as  they  live  j  or  they  are  driteri,"  Wf^ 
utter  rain,  to  acts  of  desperation  or  tocriihes;'    •     '  I 

A  Law  seems  absolutely  necesiferfy  td  he  poiwisd? 
at  this  particular  rtischief,  which  i^  ceftSdialy  an  ffif-^* 
creasing  evil, — ^KUmanUy  pleads  fdr  it;  and  Poitty^ 
pints  out  the  necessity  of  some  effectual  guard* 
against  those  miseries  which  it  generates ;  and  which' . 
coiild  not  exist  in  so  great  a  degree,  were  it  not  ifbr' 
the  opportunities  held  out  by  these  blood-suckers,  in 
affording  money  to  the  young  and  inexperfenced,  to 
be  expended  in  scenes  of  gambling  and' dfebauchery. 

V.  A  Class  of  Cheats  of  ihe  Society  of  jfews,  who 
ore  to  he  found  in  every  street^  lane  and  alley  in  and 
tear  the  Metro^olisi  under  the  pretence  of  f>urchasmg 
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eld  clothes y  and  metals  of, different  s^rts ;  Their  chief 
busii>ess  really  is  to  prowl:  about  the  houses  and 
stables  of  men  of  rank  an4  fortune,  for  the  purpose 
of  hpMing  out:  teqiptations  to  the  servants  to  pilfer 
fnd  steal  small  ar ticies,  not  likely  to  be  missed,  which 
these  Jews  purchase  at  about  one  third  of  the  real 
value.-*— It  is  supposed  that  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
of  these  depraved  people  are  employed  in  diurnal 
joumies  of  this  kind;  by  which,  through  the  medium 
of  b^d  money,  and  other  fraudulent  dealings,  many 
ci  them  acquire  property,  and  then  set  up  shops  and 
become  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods. . 

It  is  estimated  that  4here  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  Jews  in  the  city  of  London^  besides,  pcr^r 
haps,  about;  five  or  six  thousand  more  in  the  great 
provincial  and  sea^port  towns;  (where  there  arc  at 
least  twenty  synagogues,  besides  six  in  the  Metro- 
polis;) most  of  the  lower  classes  of  those  cUstin-* 
guished  by  the  name  of  German  or  Dutch  Jews, 
live  chiefly  by  their  wits,  and  establish  a  system  of 
mischievous  intercourse  all  over  the  country,  the 
better  to  carry  on  their  fraudulent  designs  in  the  cir- 
qulation  of  base  money j-r^the  sale  of  stolen  goods, 
and  in  the  purchase  of-  metals  of  various  kinds; 
as  well  as  other  articles  pilfered  from  the  Dock- 
Yards,  and  stolen  in  the  provincial  towns,  which 
they  bripg  to  the  Metropolis  to  elude  detection,^'-iand 
vice  versA. 

Educated  in  idleness  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
they  9p(}uire  every  debauched  and  vicious  principle 

which 
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which  can  fit  them-for  the  most  complicated  arts  of 
firaud  and  deception  ;  to  which  they  seldom  &tl  to 
add  the  crime  of  pcijury,  whenever  it  can  be  of  use, 
in  shielding  themselves  or  their  associates  from  the 
punishment  of  the  law. — ^From  the  orange  boy,  and 
the  retailer  of  seals^  razors,  glass,  and  other  wares,  in 
the  public  streets,  to  the  shop-keeper,  dealer  in 
wearing  apparel,  or  in  silver  and  gold,  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  too  generally  prevail. 

Tlie  itinerants  utter  base  money  to  enable  them, 
by  selling  cheap,  to  dispose  of  their  goods ;  while 
those  that  are  stationary,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
receive  and  purdiase,  at  an  under*price,  whatever 
is  brought  them^  without  asking  questions. 

VI.  Cheats  who'  sell  froiHsions  and  other  articles^ 
hy  means  of  false  weights  and  measures.  Nothing  re-» 
quires  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  in  a  greater 
degree  than  this  evil;  to  shield  the  Poor  against  the 
numerous  tricks  thus  practised  upon  them,  by  low 
and  inferior  shop-keepers  and  itinerants. 

The  ancient  System .  of  regulating  this  useful 
branch  of  Police  by  the  Juries  of  the  Court-Leet, 
having  been  found  ineffectual^  and  in  many  respects 
inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  Society,  an  act 
passed  the  35th  of  his  present  Majesty,  {cap.  102,) 
to  remedy  the  inconvenience  with  regard  to  fraudu* 
lent  weights ;  but  difficulties  having  occurred  on  ac- 
count of  the  expence  of  carrying  it  into  execution^ 
certain  amendments  were  made  by  another  act, 
<37  Geo.  III.  c.  143^)  and  the  Magistrates  in  Petty 
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Sessions  have  now  power  to  ajjpoinl  Examiners  of 
wttigbtSy  and  to  authorize  tbeui*  to  visit  sbdps^  seize 
fake  weiglits,  &c, 

Tkis  plan,  if  pursued  aa  tteddily  tis  that  which 
ftiready  prevails  in  regulating ^akera,  promises  to  pro-^ 
duce  very  valuable  benefits  to  the  tower  ranks  of 
people  at.a  very  small  expence. 

:  VII.  Chats  and  Swisfuikrs  nxtho  associate  together , 
and  enter  into  a  tompira'cy  for  the  purpose  of  defratid^ 
ing  Tradesmen  of  their  goods. — One  of  these  sharpers 
generally  assumes  the  character  of  a  Mcrchaot  ;— 
hires  a  genteel  house,  with  a  counting  house,  and 
every  appearance  of  business.— rOoe  or  two  associates 
take  upon  them  the  appearancie  of  Clerks,  while 
others  occasionally  wear  a  Hvery  :  and  sometimes  a 
carriage  is  set  up,  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  party 
visit  the  shops,  in  the  stile  of  persons  of  fiishion^ 
ordering  goods'  to  their  apartm^nts.<-*^Tba8  circura- 
staneed,  goods  are  obtained  on!  credit,  which  are 
immediately  pawned  or  sold,  and  the  produce  used 
as  a  meansc  of  deception  to  obtoiii  more,  and  procure 
recommendations,  by  ofiering-  to  pay  ready  nioney, 
—or  discount  bills* 

When  confidence  is  once  established  in  this  way, 
notes  and  bills  are  fabricated  by  these  conspirators,  as 
if  remitted  from  the  country,  or  from  foreign  parts  ; 
and*  application  is  made  to  their  newly  acquired 
friends,  the  tradesmen,  to  assist  in  discounting  them. 
Sometimes  money  and  bills  upoo.  one  another  arc 
lodged  at  thcjbankers  for  the  purpose  s^i  extending 

their 
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their  credit,  by  referring  to  some  respectable  name 
for  a  character.    . 

After  circulating  notes  to  a  considerable  amoitht, 
and  completing  ttieir  system  of  fraud  by  possessing 
as  much  of  the  property  of  others  ae  is  |)GssibIe,  with-, 
out  risk  of  detection^  they  move  off;  assume  new 
characters ;  and  when  the  bills  and  notes  ai<e  duc^ 
the  parties  arc  not  to  be  found. 

Qffencesp  of  this  sort,  where  an  actual  conspiracy 
cannot  be  proved,  which  is  generally  very  difficulty 
are  not  easily  punished  ;  and  it  seems  of  importance 
that  ixands  and  imrpositions  of  this  sort,  and  others  of 
the  same  nature,  wherethe^conficlcncebf  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers. is  abused  by  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  should  be  defined,  so  as  to  render  it  difR-^ 
cult  for  the  parties  to  escape  punishment. 

VIIL  Cheats  who  take  geMeel  LodgingSy  dress  eU^ 
gantfyy  assume  faise  names  .•—'pretend  to  be  related  to 
persons  of  credit  and  fashion^produce  letters  ^mi- 
liarly  written  to  prove  an  intimacy,-— enter  into  con- 
versation, and  shew  these  letters  to  tradesmen  and 
others,  upon  whom  they  have  a  design — get  into 
their  good  graces^  purchase  wearing  apparel  and 
other  jqrticles,  and  disappear  with  the  booty. 

This  species  of  offence  would  be  very  difficult  to 
reach  by  any  existing  Law,  and  yet  it  is  practised  in 
various  shapes  in  the  Metropolis,  whereby  tradesmen 
are  defrauded  tto  a  vciiy  considerable  extent. — Some 
legislative  guards  would  certainly  be  very  desirable 
to  define  and  punish  these  oiiences  also. 

IX. 
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.  IX.  Cheals,  who  have :  keen  formerly  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  Milliners y  Mantua-Makers y  Taylors ^  and  other ^ 
Traders^  who  have  occasion  to  send  to  shop  keepers  and 
warehousemen  for  goods  \ — ^Thcse,  after  being  dis- 
charged from  their  servipe,  getting  into  the  company 
of  sharpers  and  thieves,  while  out  of  place,  teach 
them  how  to  personate  their  former  employers;  in 
whose  names  they  too.  frequently  succeed  in  obtain* 
iDg  considerable  quantities  of  goods  before  the  fraud 
is  discovered. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  good  rule  at  no  time  to 
deliver  goods  upon  a  verbal  message;  and  it  would 
be  useful  if  all  persons  discharging -servants,  would 
give  notice  of  it  to  every  tradesman  with  whom  they 
deal. 

X.  CJieats  who  personate  Genilemens  footmen ; 
These  order  goods  to  be  sent  to  a  genteel  lodging, 
where  the  associate  is  waiting,  who  draws  upon  some 
banker  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  for  the  money; 
or,  if  the  check  is  refused,  a  country  bank-note  (the 
gentleman  just  being  arrived  in  town)  is  offered  to  be 
changed,  which,  although  a  forgery,  often  succeeds: 
if  this  fhouldalso  fail,  this  mischievous  class  of  peo- 
ple, from  habit  and  close  attention  to  the  means  of 
deception,  are  seldom  at  a  loss  in  finding  out  some 
other  expedient;  and  before  the  fraud  is  discovered, 
the  parties  are  off;  and  the  master  transformed  into 
the  livery-servant,  to  practise  in  his  turn  the  same 
trick  upon  some  dther  person. 

XL  Cheats  who  associate  syslematicaJly  together, 

for 
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forfhe'purpost  of  finding  out  and  making  a  prey  of  every 
f£r son  from  ilte  country  y  or  any  ignorant  person  who  is 
supposed  fa  have  money ^  or  ivho  has  come  to  London  foi: 
the  purpose  of  celling  goods.-^li  is  usual  in  such  cafscft 
for  one  of  them  .to  assume,  the  character  of  a  yousi^ 
'Squire,  just  come  to  his  estate;  to  ^appear  careless 
and  prodigal,  aind*  to  shew  handfuls  of  bank-notes, 
all  of  which  are  false  and  febricated  fbr  the  piarpofle.  > 
Another  personates  the  guardian  of  the  *Squirei 
while  a  part  of  the  associates  pretend  to  sit  diown.  to 
play,  and  having  won  money  of  the' young  spiaid- 
thrift,  who  appears  extremely  ignortmt  and  prcrfbso^ 
the  stmngbr's  avaripc.  gets  the  better  df  his  prudent:^ 
and  he  is  induced  at  length  to  tty  his  luck  ,^-— the  re* 
suit  is  that  he  is  soon  left  without  a  penny. 

XII.  Cheats  ^vho  prowl  about  in  all  the  strnts  and 
bnes  of  the  trxidhig  part  of  the  MetropoliSy  'where  shop^ 
vien  and  boys  are  catrying  parcels :  These,  by  means  of 
various  stratagems,  find  out  where  the  parcels  arc  go- 
ing, and  regulating  their  measures  accordingly,  sel- 
dom fail  by  some  trick  or  other,  (such  as  giving  the 
bd  a  shilling  to  run  and  call  a  coach,)  to  get  hold  of 
the  propcrty.-^Portcrs  and  young  men  from  the 
country  should  be  particularly,  cautious  never  to  quit 
any  property  intrusted  to  their  care,  until  delivered 
(not  at  the  door)  but  within  the  house  to  which  it  is 
directed. 

XIII.  Cheats  who  atteftd  InnSy  at  the  time  that 
coaches  and  waggons  are  loading  or  unloading.  These 
by  personating />or/^r^  with  aprons  an4  knots,  or  clerks 

with 
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with  pens  stuck  in  their  wigs  or  hair,  and  by.  having 
recdufscxto  a  variety /of  stratagems,  according  to  the 
p^uli^r-tircumstancea  of  the  case,  .aided. by  their 
having  previbu^  noticed  the  tiddress  of  several  of 
tbce;  parcels,  seldom  fail  of  succcea, » in  the  general 
iiurry  and  confusion  which  prevaifaat  such  places« 
TJibiprovei  how'rifccessfeiry  it  is  at  Jail  times  to*  have 
on^otiiyo  itttelli^nt  officers  of  jiiitice,  who'  know 
iSnt  fetes. of  thieves,,  sn  attcridance,  while*  goods' are 
tecciTingsiand  delLvecing-'  '  •:  •  •  \  '  ;  ^  ::  /  ' 
-:,,S3(Vv:C^af^:who.  gv  frmir. door  to, door  adlecting 
^mmvjf^]  bad^rr.prehwe,  of  solicit  197^  far  a  chatitabh 
estabkslmieit^  tfoi:  tlie  benefit  of.  poor  Ghildfen,'  and 
othafipurpdscsL  But  ;the  money,:  instead  of  being  so 
applied,  is  generally  spent  in' eating  and  drinking; 
and  the  iTiQftt\  infamous  imposition  is.  thus  practised 
upon  the  charitable  and  humane,  who  .are  the  dupes 
of  this  species  of  .fraud  iuxtoo  many  instances. 

XV.  Sharpers  who  are  kfwwn  by  the  name  of 
Buffers.  These  go  about  from  house  to  hduse,  and 
attend  public. houses,  inns,  and  feirs,  pretending  to 
sell  smuggled  goods,  such  as  India  handkerchiefs, 
waistcoat-patterns,  muslins,  &c.  By  offering  their 
goods  for  sale,  they  arc  enabled  to  discover  the  pro- 
per objects,  who  may  be  successfully  practised  upon 
in  various  ways;  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  pro- 
moting some  gambling  scheme,  by  which  the  party 
is  plundered  of  his  money,  they  seldom  .fail  passing 
forged  country  bank  notes,  or  base  silver  and  copper 
in-  the  course  o£^tbcir  dealings* 
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XVI.  FeMah-ShMpirs  tvho  dress  eleganlly^  persO'^ 
nate  women  offusUom^  aitmd  masquerades^  andevetv^ 
tQ  Si.  Joiiiess.  Xbpse^  iironi  their  effrontery,  a^ually 
get  'uito  the  circlel;';wberq  their  wits  and  hands  are 
employee}  in  obtgiotogidtaaionds^  arid  whatever  other 
articles  of  v^iue^  c<^hle  of  being  concealed^  are 
found  to  be  m0st  accmiaibi©.  . 

The  wife  of  a  welltfcrwwra  sharper,  lately  upon  th© 
town,  is  said,  to  hive. -appeared  at:  Court,' dressed  iw 
8 stile  of  {)ecuIiardlQg^bb:i. while  the  sharper  himself 
is  supposed  to  have  ^ohbiti- the  caress  of -a  clergymart; 
—According  to  tlvs  intbrmatioriof 'a  noted  receiver^ 
they  pilfered  to  the*  Value  of;£:i7t)0.  an  the  King*^ 
birth-day  (1795,)  without  discovery  5oi- suspicion.   • 

Houtes  are  kjs^  where  female  Cheats  drtss  laikt 
undresa  for  pbblic  pfaces.— -Thirty  or  forty  of  the^ 
bharpers^etiefally  attend  all  masquerades,  in  differerft 
characters,  w.herc'  they  seldom  fail  to  get  clear  off 
with,  a  considerable  .booty. 

XVII.  jimong  tie,  classes  of  Cheals  may  he  ranked  a 
ifecUs  of  Female  Bankers.  These  accommodate  bar- 
row-wpoien  and  others,  who  sell  fish,  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, &c  tn  the  streets,  with  five  shillings  a  day ;  (the 
usual  diurnal  sto<^  in  trade  in  such  cases;)  for  the 
«serfwbich>  for  twdvfe.  hours,  they  obtain  a  pre- 
xnium  q{ six^pemCy  whea  the  money  is  returned  in  the 
cveaing,  receiving  thereby  at  this  rate,  about  seve?^ 
punds  ten  shillings  a  year  fcr  every  five  shillings  they 
itodput! 

I    Tb^  Apthor^  in  the  course  of  his  Magisterial  duty, 

having 
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having  discovered  this  extraordinary  species  orfrati^f 
attcmpteci  to  explain  to  a  barrow-woman  on  whom 
it  was  practised,  that  by  saving  up  a  single ^veshil^ 
lings^  and  not  laying  any  part  of  tit  out  in  gin,  but 
keeping  the  whole,  she  would^vc^7-  IOj.  a  year, 
which  seemed  to  astonish  her,  and  to  stagger  her  be- 
lief,— It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  it  had  no  effect 
upon  her  future  conduct,  since  it  is  evident  that  this 
improvident  and  dissolute  class  of-  females  have  no 
other  idea  than  that  of;  making  the  liay  and  the  way 
alike  long. — ^Their  profits  (whiol)  are  often  cbnSider- 
ably  augmented  by  .dealing  in  base  money,  as  well  as 
fruit,  vegctaUlcs,  &c.)  seldom  last  6vcr  the  day,  for 
they  never  fail  to  have  a  luxurious  dinner  and  a  hot 
supper,  with  abundance  of  gin  and  porter  :^ooking 
in  general  no  farther  than  to  keep  whole  the  original 
stocjc,  with  the  six-pence  interest,  which  is  paid  over 
to  the/emale  banker  in  the  evening;  and  a  new  loan 
obtained  on  the  following  morning,    of  the  same 
number  of  shillings  again  to  go  to  market. 

In  cx)ntemplating  this  curious  system  of  Banking, 
(trifling  at  it  ^cems  to  be)  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
forcibly  struck  with  the  immense  profits  that  arise 
from  it.  It  is  only  necessary  for  one  of  these  female 
sharpers  to  possess  a  capital  of  seventy  shillings^  g\ 
three  pounds  ten  shillings,  with  fourteen  steady  anc 
regular  customers,  in  order  to  realize  an  income  o 
ONE  HUNDRED  GuiNKAs  a  year  ! 

XVIII.   Cheats  who  pretend  to  tell  fortunes.   Thes« 

impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  public^  by  advertise 
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mcnts  and  cards ;  pretending  a  powcr^  from  their, 
knowledge  of  astrology,  to  foretell  future  events,  ta 
discover  stolen  property,  lucky  numbers  in  the  Lot- 
^r)',  &c^  # 

The  extent  to  which,  this  mischief  goes  in  the 
Metropolis  is  almost  beyond  belief;  particularly  dur- 
ing the  drav/ing  of  the  Lottery. — ^The  folly  and 
phrenzy  which  prevail  in  vulgar  life,,  lead  ignorant 
and  deluded  people  into  the  snare  of  adding  to  the 
misfortunes  which  the  Lottery  occasions,  by  addi- 
tional advances  of  money  (obtained  generally  by 
pwning  goods  or  apparel)  paid  to  pretended  astror 
logers  for  suggesting  lucky  numbers,  upon  which  they 
arc  advised  to  make  insurances  ;  and  under  the  irir 
fluencc  of  this  unaccountable  delusion,  they  arc  too 
ohen  induced  to  increase  their  risks,  and  ruin  their 
&milies. 

One  of  these  impostors  who  lived  long  in  the 
Curtain-Road,  Shoreditch,  is  said,  in  conjunction  with 
bis  associates,  to  have  made  near  ^300*  a  year  by 
^oractising  upon  the  credulity  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Ae  people. — ^He  stiled  himself  (in  his  circulating 
ards)  an  Astronomer  arid  Astrologer  \  and  stated. 
That  he  gave  advice  to  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  on  busi^ 
tssy  trade  J  contracts,  removals,  journies  hy  land  or* 
I'ater,  marriages,  children,  law  suits,  absent  frietids, 
?r.  And  further,  that  he  calculated  nativities  ac- 
\.rj!ely, — ^His  fee  was  half-a-crown. 

An  in&tance  of  mischievous  credulity,  occasioned 
y  consulting  this  impostor,  once  fell  under  the  re- 

K  view 
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view  of  the  Author.  A  person  having  property 
<tt)len  from  him,  went  to  consult  the  conjuror  respect- 
ing the  thief;  who  having  described  something  like 
the  person  of  a  man  whom  he  suspected,  his  ere-- 
dulity  and  folly  so  far  got'  the  better  of  his  reason 
i&nd  reflection^  as  to  induce  him  upon  the  auihority 
of  this  impostor  actually  to  charge,  his  neighbour  ivltl 
a  felony i^  and  to  cause  him  to  be  apprehended.  The 
Magistrate  settled  the  matter  by  discharging  the  pri- 
soner; reprimanding  the  accuser  severely,  and  orders 
ing  the  conjuror  to  be  taken  into  custody,  according 
to  law,  as  a  Rogue  ana  Vagahond. 

But  the  delusion  with  regard  to  Fortune-tellers  i! 
not  confined  to  vulgar  life,  since  it  is  known,  tha 
ladies  of  rank,  fashion,  and  fortune,  contribute  to  th 
encouragement  of  this  fraudulent  profession  in  par 
ticular,  by  their  visits  to  a  pretended  Astrologer-  c 
their  own  sex  ^n  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road :  This  woman,  to  the  disgrace  of  he 
v6taries,  whose  education  ought  to  have  taught  thei 
the  folly  and  weakness  of  countenancing  such  gro 
impositions,  found  the  practice  of  it  extremely  pr^ 
ductive.* 

The  act  of  the  9th  George  the  Second,  cap. 
funishes  all  persons  pretending  skill  in  any  crafty  scienc 
or  telling  fortunes,  or  where  stolen  goods  may  hefotai 

•  The  encouragement  which  this  impostor  received   from 
weaker  part  of  the  females  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  Metropo 
raised  up  others ;  who  had  the  effrontery  .to  infult  the  underftand 
|6f  th^  Publici  b^  advertising  in  the  News-paper?. 
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U'f/A  a  yeat^s  imprisonment,  and  'standing  four  times  in 
the  pHlary  (once  every  quarter)  during  tJte  terrk  ef  such 
imprisonments  7%e  act  railed  the  Vagrant  Act^  made 
the  \7ihyear  of  the  sante  reign^  (caf.  5  J  declares  such 
persons  to  he  rogues  and  vagabond's^  and  liahle  to  -h 
punished  as  such. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  those  at  least  who 
are  convinced  from  having  suffered  s  by  the  gross 
imposition  practised  upon  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple by  these  pests  of  Society^  will  enable  the  civil 
Magistrate,  by  proper  informations,  to'  suppress  so 
great  an  evil. 

lanumerable  almost  are  the  other  tricks  and  de- 
vices which  are  resorted  to  by  the  horde  of  Cheats, 
Swindlers,  and  Sharpers,  who  infest  the  Metropolis. 

The  great  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  confi- 
dence resulting  from  an  intercourse  so  wide  and  ex- 
tended, frequently  lays  men  of  property  and  trades- 
men open  to  a  variety  of  frauds ;  credit  is  obtained 
by  subterfuges  and  devices  contrary  to  the  plain  rules 
of  commoa  honesty,  against  which,  however,  there 
is  no  remedy  but  by  an  action  of  common  law. 

If  it  were  possible  to  look  accurately  at  the  dif- 
ferent evils  arising  from  fraudulent  and  swindling 
practices,  so  as  to  frame  a  statute  that  would  gene- 
rally reach  all  the  cases  that  occur,  whenever  the 
barrier  of  common  honesty  is  broken  down,  it  would 
certainly  be  productive  of  infinite  benefit  to  the 
community ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  laudable  exertions 
of  the  Society  established  for  prosecuting  swindlers, 

k2  it 
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it  is  ta  be  lamented  that  the  evil  has  not  diminished. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  certainly  encrcascd,  and 
must  continue  to  do  so,  until  the  Legislature,  by 
applicable  Laws  and  an  improved  System  of  Police, 
either  directly  or  collaterally  attaching  to  these  of" 
fences^  shall  fir^d  the  n^eans  of  suppressing  them« 


CHAP. 
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/  C  H  A  P.     Vt. 

The  great  anxiety  of  the  hegislature  to  suppress  the 
evils  of  Gaming: — The  Misery  and  tVretchedness 
entailed  on  many  respectable  Families  from  this  fatal 
propensity  : — Often  arising  from  the  foolish  vanity  of 
vdxing  in  what  is  stiled^  Genteel  Company ;  where 
Faro  is  introduced. — Games  of  Chance^  though  stig- 
ynatized  by  the  Legislature^  encouraged  by  high-sound^ 
ing  Tiames,  whose  houses  are  opened  for  purposes 
odious  and  unlawful : — The  Civil  Magistrate  called 
upon  by  his  public  duty ^^  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of 
humanity^  to  suppress  such  mischiefs, — The  danger 
arising  from  such  seniinaries — No  probability  of  any 
corisideratioTis  of  their  illegality,  or  inhumanity,  ope^ 
rating  as  a  check,  without  the  efforts  of  the  Magu- 
stracy. — The  evil  tendency  of  such  examples  to  ser* 
"cants  in  fashionable  Families,  who  carry  these  vices 
into  vulgar  life  ;  and  many  of  whom,  as  well  as  per^ 
sons  of  superior  education,  become  Sharpers,  Cheats, 
and  Swindlers,  from  the  habits  they  acquire. — A 
particular  Statement  of  the  proceedings  of  person 
who  have  set  up  Gaming  Houses  as  regular  Partner^ 
ship-Concerns ',  and  of  the  Evils  resulting ,  there^ 
from. — Of  Lottery  hisurers  of  the  Higher  Class. ^^ 
Of  Lottery  Offices  opened  for  Insurance — Proposed 
Remedies. — Three  Plans  suggested  to  the  Authour 
by  Correspondents. 

Gaming 
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vTaming  is  thfe  source  from  which  has  sprung  np 
all  that  race  of  cheats,  swindlers^  and  sharpers,  some 
of  whose  nefarious  practices  have  already  beca 
noticed,  and  the  ren>ainder  of  which  it  is  the  object 
qf  the  Author  to  devclopc  in  this  Chapter. 

Such  has  been  the  anxiety  of  the  Legislature  to 
suppress  tliis  evil,  tliat  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  this  abandoned  and  mischievous  race  of  men 
seems  to  have  attracted  its  notice  in  a  very  particular 
degree  ;  for  the  act  of  the  Qth  year  of  that  reign  (cap* 
14.  §^  6,  7,)  after  reciting,  "  that  dhrers  lewd  ami 
"  dissolute  persons  live  at  great  expences^  having  m 
*'  visible  estatey  professiouy  or  ^allingy  to  maintain 
"  themselves  ;  hut  support  these  expences  hy  Gammg 
^^  only  ^  Enacts,  that  any  two  Justices  may  cause  to  he 
"  hxought  hefot^e  theniy  all  persons  within  their  limits 
"  vi'hom  they  shall  have  just  cause  to  susfect  to  Jiave  no 
**  visible  estate,  professioUy  or  calling y  to  maintain  them- 
"  selves  by;  but  do  for  the  most  part  support  thetnsehes 
"  by  Gaming  ;  and  if  such  persofis  shall /lot  make  it 
^^  appear  to  such  Justices  that  the  principal  part  &/ 
'^  their  expences  is  not  maintained  by  gaming y  they  are 
"  to  be  bowul  to  their  good  behaviour  for  a  twelve- 
*^  month  ;  and  in  default  of  suj^cient  security y  to  hf^ 
*^  committed  to  prisony  until  they  can  find  the  same  ^ 
'^  and  if  security  shall  be  giveny  it  will  be  forfeited  od 
*^  their  playing  or  betting  at  any  one  timCy  for  more 
*^  tha7i  the  value  of  twenty  shillings. ^^ 

\(y  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  this  wise  statute, 

sbarpersj 
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sharpers  of  every  denomination,  who  support  them- 
selves by  a  variety  of  cheating  and  swindling  prac*^ 
tices,  without  having  any  visible  means  of  living,  wero 
in  lite  manner  to  be  called  upon  to  find  security  for 
their  good  behaviour,  in  all  cases  where  they  canno| 
shew  they  have  the  means  of  subsisting  themselves 
honestly,  the  number  of  these  Pests  of  Society,  under 
a  general  Police  and  an  active  and  zealous  Magistracy^ 
would  soon  be  diminished,  if  not  totally  annihilated. 

By  the  12th  of  George  the  Second,  (cap.  28.  §  2,3,) 
"  the  Games  of  Faroj  Hazard^  &c.  are  declared  to  b$ 
"  Lotteries,  suhjecting  the  persons  who  keep  thetn  to  a 
''  penalty  of  two  hundred  founds ^  and  those  who  play  to 
^'  fifty  f<^^^^^-^ — One  witness  only  is  necessary  to 
prove  the  offence  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace ; 
dfid  the  Justice  forfeits  ten  poufids  if  he  neglects  to 
do  his  duty  under  the  Act : — and  under  this  Act, 
wliich  is  connected  with  the  statute  8th  of  George  I. 
<:ap,  2,  it  seems  that  "  the  keeper  of  a  Faro  Table  may 
"  he  prosecuted  even  for  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
*'  pounds:* 

Notwithstanding  these  salutary  laws,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  houses  have 
been  opened,  even  under  the  sanction  of  high-sound- 
ing names,  where  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  all 
ranks  was  to  be  found,  from  the  finished  sharper  to 
the  raw  inexperienced  youth.  .  And  where  all  thosfe 
evils  existed  in  full  force,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Legislature  to  remove. 

Though  it  is  hoped  that  this  iniquitous  System 
of  plunder,  has  of  late  been  somewhat  retrained  by 

the 
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the  wholesome  administration  of  the  Laws,  under  the 
excellent  Chief  Justice  who  presides  in  the  High 
Criminal  Department  of  the  Country,  in  consequence 
of  the  detection  of  Criminals,  through  the  merito- 
rious vigilance  and  attention  ofthe  Magistrates ;  to 
which  the  Author  of  this  work,  by  bringing  the  evil  so 
prominently  under  the  view  of  the  Public,  may  flat- 
ter himself  in  having  been  in  some  small  degree  in- 
strumental :  Still  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  arrived  which  should  induce  him  to 
withhold  the  following  narrative. 

Gaming,  although  at  all  times  an  object  highly 
deserving  attention,  and  calling  for  the  exertions  of 
Magistrates,  never  appeared  either  to  have  assumed 
so  alarming  an  aspect,  or  to  have  been  conducted 
upon  the  methodized  system  of  Parinership-Con' 
cernSj  wherein  pecuniary  capitals  were  embarked, 
till  about  the  years  J  777  and  1778,  when  the  vast 
licence  which  was  given  to  those  abominable  engines 
of  fraud,  E  O  Tables,  and  the  great  length  of  time 
which  elapsed  before  a  check  was  given  to  them  by 
-the  Police,  afforded  a  number  of  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned characters,  who  resorted  to  these  baneful  sub- 
"terfuges  for  support,  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty :  This  was  afterwards  increased  in  low  Gaming 
Houses,  and  by  following  up  the  pame  system  at 
Newmarket,  and  other  places  of  fashionable  resort, 
and  in  the  lottery ;  until  at  length,  without  any  pro- 
perty at  the  outset^  or  any  visible  means  of  lawful 
support,  a  sum  of  money,  little  short  of  Ot^  MdUon 
Sterlings  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  a  class  of 
*   '  individuals 
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individuals  originally  (with  some  few  exceptions)  of 
the  lowest  and  most  depraved  order  of  Society.  This 
enormous  tnass  of  wealth  (acquired  no  doubt  by  en- 
tailing miseiy  on  many  worthy  and  respectable  Fami- 
lies, and  driving  the  unhappy  vidlims  to  acts  of  des- 
peration and  suicide,)  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
engaged  as  a  great  and  an  efficient  capital  for  carry* 
ing  on  various  illegal  Establishments ;  particularly 
Gaming-Houses,  and  Shops  for  fraudulent  Insurances 
in  the  Lottery  ;  together  with  such  objects  of  dissipa- 
tion as  the  Races  at  Newmarket  and  other  places  of 
fdshionahk  resort,  held  out :  all  which  were  employed 
as  the  means  of  increasing  and  improving  the  ill- 
gotten  wealth  of  the  parties  engaged  in  these  nefa- 
rious pursuits. 

A  System,  grown  to  such  an  enormous  height,  had, 
of  course,  its  rise  by  progressive  advances.  Several 
of  those  who  now  roll  in  their  gaudy  carriages,  and 
associate  with  some  men  of  high  rank  and  fashion, 
may  be  found  upon  the  Registers  of  the  Old  Bailey ; 
or  traced  to  the  vagrant  pursuit  of  turning,  with  their 
own  bands,  E  O  Tables  in  the  open  streets :  These 
mischievous  Members  of  Society,  through  the  wealth 
obtained  by  a  course  of  procedure  diametrically  op- 
posite to  Law,  are,  by  a  strange  perversion,  fheltered 
from  the  operation  of  that  Justice,  which  every  act  of 
their  lives  has  offended  :  they  bask  in  the  sun-shine 
of  prosperity ;  while  thousands,  who  owe  their  dis- 
tress and  ruin  to  the  horrid  designs  thus  executed^ 
vri'igorated3x\di  extended^Bxo  pining  in  misery  and  want. 

Certain   it  is^  that  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the 

rapid 
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iapid  increase,  and  from  the  vast  i^xtent,  of  capital" 
employed  in  these  Systems  of  ruin  and  depravity,  have 
become  great  and  alai'ming  beyond  calculation  ;  as 
vill  be  evinced  by  developi«g  the  nature  of  the  very 
dangerous  Confederacy  which  systematically  moves 
and  directs  this  vast  Machine  of  destruction — com- 
posed in  general  of  men  who  have  been  reared  and 
educated  under  the  influence  of  every  species  of  de- 
pravity which  can  debase  the  human  character. 

Wherever  Interest  or  Resentment  suggests  to  their 
minds  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  gratify  any  base 
or  illegal  propensity  ;  it  is  immediately  indulgcd. 
Some  are  taken  into  thi$  ]ni<)uitou$  Partnership  for 
their  dexterity  in  securing  the  dice ;  or  in  dealing 
cards  at  Faro. — Informers  are  apprehended  and  im- 
prisoned upon  writ3,  obtained  by  perjury,  to  deter 
others  from  similar  attacks.  Witnesses  are  suborned 
—-officers  of  justice  are  bribed,  wherever  it  can  be 
done,  by  large  sums  of  money* — ^ruffians  and  blud- 

*  An  Affidavit,  made  not  very  long  since  in  one  of  the  superior 
Courts  of  Justice,  illustrates  this  observation  in  a  very  striking 
degree.  It  is  in  these  words-^— «  That  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
«  convict  persons  keeping  Gaming-Housca  before  the  Magistrates, 
««  by  reason  of  the  enormous  wealth  generally  applied  to  the  cor- 
**  ruptionof  unwilling  evidence  brought  forward  to  support  the 
«  charge — ^That  on  an  information  exhibited  against  one  of  the 
<*  Partners  of  a  Gaming-House,  he  got  himself  discharged  by  dcter- 
**  ring  some  of  the  witnesses  from  appearing,  and  by  the  perjuty  of 
"  another  partner  who  was  examined  as  a  witness,  and  for  which 
«*  he  then  stood  indicted — That  divers  of  these  Gaming. Houses  were 
"  kept  by  practising  attornies^  who,  by  threatening  indictments 
**  for  pretended  Conspiracies,  and  other  infamous  means*  have  de- 
"  terred  persons  from  prosecuting  them.** 

geon-men 
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geon-tnen  are  employed  to  resist  the  Civil  Power, 
where  pecuniary  gratuities  foil — ^and  houses  are 
barricadoed  and  guarded  by  armed  men  :  thereby 
offering  defiance  to  the  common  exertions  of  the 
Laws^  and  opposing  the  regular  authority  <^  Ma- 
gistrates. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  a  Confederacy  thus 
Gircumstanced^  so  powerful  from  its  immense  pecu- 
niary resources,  and  so  mischievous  and  oppressive 
from  the  depravity  which  directs  these  resources, 
without  feeling  an  anxiety  to  see  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Law  still  further  and  unremittingly  exerted  fed? 
the  purpose  of  effectually  destroying  iL 

Whilst  one  part  of  the  immense  property  by  which 
this  confederacy  was  so  strongly  fortified  was  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment  of  Gaming-Houses^  hold- 
ing out  the  most  fascinating  allurements  to  giddy 
young  men  of  fortune,  and  others,  having  access  to 
money,  by  means  of  splendid  entertainments,*  and 
regular  suppers,  with  abundance  of  the  choicest 
wines,  so  as  to  form  a  genteel  lounge  for  the  dissi- 
pated and  unwary  ;  another  part  o(  the  capital  was 
said  to  form  the  stock  which  composes  the  various^ 
Faro-Banks  which  were  to  be  found  at  the  routes  of 
LuiJies  (f  Fashion :  Thus  drawing  into  this  vortex  of 

*  TJbe  cxpence  of  entcruinmenu  at  a  Gaming-House  of  the 
highest  class,  during  eight  months,  has  been  said  to  exceed  Six 
Tbottsand  Guintast  What  must  the  profits  be  to  afibrd  such  a 
,? 

ini- 
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iniquity  and  ruin,  not  only  the  maleSy  but  also  the? 
females  of  the  thoughtless  and  opulent  part  of  Society  • 
who  too  easily  became  a  prey  to  that  idle  vanity 
which  frequently  overpowers  reason  and  reflection  ; 
and  the  delusion  of  which  is  seldom  terminated  till  it 
is  too  late* 

E^l  example,  when  thus  sanctioned  by  apparent 
respectability,  and  by  the  dazzh'ng  blandishment  of 
rank  and  fashion,  is  so  intoxicating  to  those  who  have 
either  suddenly  acquired  riches,  or  who  are  young 
and  inexperienced,  that  it  almost  ceases  to  be  a  itiatter 
of  wonder  that  the  fatal  propensity  to  Gaming  should 
become  universal ;  extending  itself  over  all  ranks  in 
Society  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  credited,  but  by 
those  who  will  attentively  investigate  the  isubjcct. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  France, 
and  before  this  Country  was  visited  by  the  hordes  of 
Emigrants,  of  all  descriptions,  who  fixed  a  temporary 
or  permanent  residence  in  this  Metropolis,  the  num- 
ber of  Gaming-Houses  (.exclusive  of  those  that  are 
select,  and  have  long  been  established  by  Subscrip- 
tion,) did  not  exceed  -dhwofour  ov^ve  :  In  the  year 
1797,  not  less  than  fl/ir/j  were  said  to  be  actually 
open  ;  where,  besides  Fc^ro  and  IfazarJ,  the  foreign 
games  of  Roulet,  sind  Rcuge  et  Noir,  were  introduced, 
and  where  there  existed  a  regular  gradation  of  esta- 
blishment, accommodating  to  all  ranks  5  from  the 
man  of  fashion,  down  to  the  thief,  the  burglar,  and 
the  pick-pocket — where  immense  sums  of  money 

were 
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were  played  for  every  evening,  for  eight  months  ia 
the  year.* 

In  a  Commercial  Country,  and  in  a  great  Metro- 
polis, where  from  the  vast  extent  of  its  trade  and 
inaQufactures,  and  from  the  periodical  issue  of  above 
Twenty  Millions  annually,  arising  from  dividends  oa 
funded  security,  there  must  be  an  immense  circula- 
tion of  property,  the  danger  is  not  to  be  conceived, 
from  the  allurements  which  are  thus  held  out  td 
young  men  in  business,  having  the  command  of 
money,  as  well  as  to  the  clerks  of  merchants,  bankers, 
and  others  concerned  in  different  branches  of  trade  : 
In  fact,  it  is  well  known,  that  too  many  of  this  class 
resort  at  present  to  these  destructive  scenes  of  vice, 
idleness,  and  misfortune.'f' 

The 


*  The  latter  part  of  the  Affidavit,  already  mentioned,  alsoilfiis- 
txates  these  assertions,  and  proves  that  they  are  but  too  well  foondecL 

It  sutes^ **  That  Gamine-Houses  have  increased  to  such  a  dc 

*'  grce,  that  there  were  lately  not  less  than  six  in  one  street  near  the 
"  Hay  Maiketi  at  all  which  persons  stood  at  the  door  to  entice 
**  passengers  to  play — That  the  generality  of  persons  keeping  these 
*^  booses  are  privs^-fightersy  and  persons  of  a  desperate  description, 
"  who  threaten  assassination  to  any  person  who  will  molest  them." 

+  The  same  Affidavit  further  states — "  That  the  principal  Gam. 
*'  ing  Houses  at  the  West  end  of  the  Town  have  stated  days  on 
''  which  they  have  luxurious  dinners^  (Sunday  being  the  chief  day,) 
*'  to  which  they  contrive  to  get  invited  merchants*  and  bankers* 
'^  clerks,  and  other  persons  intrusted  with  money ;  and  that  it  has 
"  been  calculated,  (and  the  calculation  was  believed  not  to  be  over- 
''  nted,)  that  the  cxpences  attendant  on  such  houses,  amounted  to 
''  /.  1 50,000  yearly,  and  that  the  keepers  of  such  houses,  by  means 
^'  of  their  enormous  wealth,  bid  defiance  to  all  prosecutions,  some 
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The  mind  shrinks  with  horror  at  the  existenfte  of  a 
System  in  the  Metropolis,  unknown  to  our  ancestors, 
even  in  the  worst  periods  of  their  dissipation  ;  when 
ft  Ward^  a  TValerSj  and  a  CliartreSy  insulted  public 
morals  by  their  vices  and  their  crimes  :  for  then  no 
regular  Establishments — no  systematic  concerns  for 
carrying  on  this  nefarious  tradci  were  known. — ^No 
Partnerships  in  Garni ng-Houses,  were  conducted 
livith  the  regularity  of  Commercial  Houses. 

But  these  Partnerships  have  not  been  confined  to 
Gaming-Houses  alone.  A  considcmblc  proportion 
of  the  immense  capital  which-  the  conductors  of  the 
System  possess,  is  employed  pcriodicalty  in  the  tw^ 
Lothries^  in  Fraudulent  Insurances:,  where,  like  the 
Faro  Bank,  the  chances  are  so  calculated  as  to  yield 
About  30  per  cent,  profit  to  the  gambling  proprietors; 
and  from  the  extent  to  which  these  transactions  have 
]>6en,  and  we  fear  still  are  carried,:  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  the  annual  gains  must  be  immense. — ^ 
It  has,  indeed,  been  stated,  with  an  appearance  of 
truth,  that  a  single  individual  acquired  no  less  than 
^.60,000  during  one  English  Lottery  ! 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  be  perfectly  accurate 

in  any  Estimate  which  can  be  formed  ;  for  in  this,  as 

in  all  other  cases  where  calculations  are  introduced  in 

'   this  Work,  accuracy  to  a  point  is  not  to  be  expected ; 

yet  when  all  circumstances  are  considered,  there  ap- 

•*  of  them  having  acqttiied  from  50  to^.ioo>ooo  etch;  coniider- 
<'  able  estates  having  been  frequently  won  by  them  in  the  course  ol 
"  one  sitting*'* 

peai 
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p^r  just  grounds  to  duppose  that  the  fbibwing  Stato^ 
ment,  placing  the  whole  in  one  connected  point  of 
view,  may  convey  to  the  Reader  no  very  imperfect 
klea  of  the  vast  and  unparalleled  extent  to  which  this 
horrid  mischief  had  arrived ;  and  to  which,  if  not 
c]psc]y  watched,  it  may  yet  rise  once  more* 

NAMING. 

Tervrnt    MaaejpHyed   Yearlir  anrecai^ 
actacfacd     $t»  Uighcly.        lott  wd  MNW 

1. 7  Subscription  HoDses  open  one- third  £•  £• 

of  the  Year,  or  lOO  Nights  iv/yvce    icoo        a^oo  I,400,oo» 

2. 15  Houscf  of  a  tuperior  clait  oac« third 

of  the  Year,  or  lOo  Nightt  »      3000    *     aoab  3,000,000 

3. 15  Hohbm  of  an  ihferiorcUa  one^half 

ofthe  Year,  or  150  Nights  3000        1000  s,ftft5,oo3 

^.  B  Ladies*  Gaming  Houses 

joN^hli  ■>  ■       ■■    toco         »DOQ  ^O^ODO 


FRAUDULENT  INSURANCES  IN  THE  LOTTERY. 

350  Insunooe  Offices  at  100 1.  a  day  average,  during  £> 

tbt  33  days  of  the  Irish  Lottery  ifiS5»ooo 

4(00  laaurance  Oflficei  at  150I.  a  day  averagCi  darii^ 

the  33  4ajt*  of  the  English  Lottery    ...  i,9So,o»* 


3»f35»o«» 


Totil  10,460,000 


*  Tht  longer  the  Lottery  cootijities,  the  gtcatef  the  evil.    A  Lotteiy  of  60,000 

Tickets  is  therefore  a  much  greater  evil  than  one  of  50|000 :  and  that  in  a  ratio 
Bore  than  proportionate  to  the  numbers  iii  each. 

This  aggregate  is  only  to  be  considered  as  shewing 
the  mere  interchange  of  property  from  one  hand  to 
another ;  yet  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  operation 

2  must 
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must  progressively  produce  a  certain  Ipss,  with  not 
many  exceptions,  to  all  the  innocent  and  UASUspect- 
ing  adventurers  either  at  Pharo  or  the  Lottery,  with 
an  almost  uniform  gain  to  the  proprietors  ;  the  result 
is. shocking'  to  reflect  upon.-— To  individual  families 
in  easy  circumstances  where  this  unfortunate  mania 
prevails,  as  well  as  to  the  mass  of  the  People  who  are 
fascinated  by  the  delusion  of  the  Lottery  Insurances, 
it  is  the  worst  of  all  misfortunes. — By  seizing  every 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  this  unhappy  bias,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing'to  sec  the  pennyless  miscreant 
of  to-day  become  the  opulent  gambler  of  to-niorrow  : 
leaving  the  unhappy  sufferers  often  no  alternative  but 
exile,  beggary,  or  a  prison  ;  or  perhaps,  rendered 
*  desperate  by  reflecting  on  the  folly  of  their  conduct, 
to.  end  their  days  by  suicide,*  while  wives,  children, 
and  dependants  are  suddenly  reduced  from  affluence 
to  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery. 

In  contemplating  these  vast  Establishments  of  re- 
gular and  systematic  fraud  and  depredation  upon  the 
Public,  in  all  the  hideous  forms  which  they  assume, 
nothing  is  so  much  to  be  lamented  as  the  unconquer- 
able spirit  which  draws  such  a  multitude  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  Society  into  the  vortex  of  the  Lottery. 

The  agents  in  this  iniquitous  System,  availing 
themselves  of  the  existence  of  the  delusion,  spare  no 
pains  to  keep  it  alive  ;  so  that  the  evil  extends  far  and 

♦  The  Gambling  and  Lottery  transactions  of  one  individual  in 
this  great  Metropolis,  arc  said  to  be  productive  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
suicides  annually. 

3  wide. 
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wide>  and  the  mischiefs,  distresses,  aod  calamities  re^ 
suiting  from  it,  were  it  possible  to  detail  them,  would 
form  a  catalogue  of  suiFeriiigs  of  which  the  opulent 
and  luxurious  have  no  conception. 

Of  how  much  importance  therefore  is  it  to  the 
Public  at  large,  to  see  these  evils  suppressed ;  and 
above  all,  to  have  this  novel  System  completely  anni- 
hilated, by  which  Gambling  Establishments  have 
been  formed  upon  commercial  principles  of  methodi- 
cal arrangements,  with  vast  capitals  employed  for  the 
most  infannous  and  diabolical  purposes. 

Let  those  who  have  acquired  wealth  in  this  way 
be  satisfied  with  what  they  have  gotten,  and  with  the 
misery  their  gains  have  occasioned  to  ruined  thou- 
sands :  let  them  abstain  from  employing  it  in  chan- 
nels calculated  to  extend  these  evils.  The  Law  is 
generally  slow  in  its  operations :  but  it  seldom  fails 
to  overtake  the  guilty  at  last. 

To  this  Confederacy,  powerful  in  wealth,  and  un- 
restrained by  those  considerations  of  moral  rectitude, 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  other*  men  engaged  in 
the  common  pursuits  of  life,  is  to  be  attributed  those 
vast  additional  hazards  to  which  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced have  been  subjected — ^Hazards,  which  not 
only  did  not  exist  before  these  establishments  were 
matured  and  moulded  into  System ;  but  which  were 
considerably  increased,  from  its  becoming  a  part  of 
the  general  arrangements  to  employ  men  of  genteel 
exterior,  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  too,  in  many  instances 
of  good  connections)  who,  having  been  ruined  by  the 
X     L  delusion. 
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•deluftlon,  descended  as  a  means  oF«ubsistence,  to  ac- 
<5ept  the  degrading  office  of  seeking  out  those  cus- 
tomers, whose  accew  to  money  rendered  them  proper 
objects  to  be  ensnared. — ^For  such  was  the  nature  of 
this  tievv  System  of  destruction,  that  while  a  young 
man  entering  upon  Kfe,  conceived  himself  honoured 
hy  the  friendship  and  acquaintance  of  those  who  were 
considered  to  be  men  of  fashion,  and  of  good  con- 
tiections,  he  was  deluded  by  splendid  entertainments 
into  the  snare,  which  afterwards  robbed  him  of  his 
property  and  peace  of  mind. 

Such  were  the  arrangements  of  this  alarming  and 
tnischicvous  Confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder- 
ing the  thoughtless  and  unwary. — The  evidence  given 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  an  action,  tried  for 
<jaming,  on  the  ^ZQth  November,  i79^3  served  pretty 
felly  to  develope  the  shocking  System  of  fraud  pur- 
sued, after  the  inexperienced  and  unwary  were 
entrapped  into  these  receptacles  of  ruin  and  dc- 
5tructiert.* 

While 

.    *  TKe  following  is  the  sWbstanet  d  the  moat  itrikii^  pitffeB  of  the 
Evidence  of  John  Shepherdj  in  the  Action  alluded  to, 

^  The  witness  saw  Hazard  played  at  the  Gaming-Hoose  of  the 
4lcieiidant,  in  Leioester^treet.— Every  penon  who  was  three  times 
euooctsfuly  paid  the  defendant  a  Silver  MedaU  which  he  parchaaed 
.from  him  on  entering  the  house,  at  eight  for  a  gQinea>  and  lie  re. 
ceived  six  of  seven  of  these  in  the  course  of  an  hour  for  the  Box 
Hands,  as  it  was  called^  The  people  who  frequented  this  home 
always  played  for  a  coniidcrabie  sum,  Sometimea  j^«2o  or  £'Zo 
dcpend^l  on  a  single  throw  of  the  Dice.  The  witness  remembered 
Wing  once  at  the  defendant's  Gaming-House  about  throe  or  four 

o'clock: 
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White  a  vibe,  rntiMuc  to  die  momls  mA  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  ybun^gef  part  of  the  CofDiniioUy  wha 
mo?e  in  the  middle  end  higher  ranlcfi  of  Irfe  is  6uf<> 
fered  to  be  pursned  in  direct  opposition  to  fofitivi 
sfotul^Sy^'-'^sarclyf  blame  must  attach  somewhere  1 

oVlock  in  xht  mocning,  when  a  j;entlemgn  caoie  in  rtry  tntcli  14 
liquor.-*— ^Hc  feemcd  to  liavea  great  deal  of  money  about  him. — The 
dcjfendant  said  he  had  not  intenAei  ^  play,  bat  now  }ie  would  «ei 
to  wiUi  thk  ItUov.-^Hf  tbet^  ftcrtiped  « little  wax  with  hit  fltiger 
offone  of  ihe  candles  and  puf  the  Dice  togelherj  so  that  they  cam^ 
levcn  every  way.  After  doing  thisi  ^c  dropped  them  into  the  boi 
and  threw  them  oot/and  afterwaids  di«w  all  tlie  mency  awrf^  ttf^ 
log  he  kad  won  it.'-^^vmr  waa  tbe  imtin,  and  ))e  eguld  i)#t  thrcnf 
2iiy  thing  bat  sefam.  The  young  gentleman  said  he  had  not  givco 
him  time  to  har. — A  dispute  arose  between  the  defendant  and  him. 
It  was  r^ired  to  two  or  ihtce  persons  who  Were  round  i^e  tabl^ 
aiui  the)t  gave  k  to  fiivour  of  the4efendam.  The  ge^tlcnan  wud 
he  had  lost  upwards  of  j^.;o.  The  defendant  aaidi  wr  iav9 
dtarei  him.  The  witness  has  seen  a  man  pawn  his  watch  and  ring 
in  sevend  instances ;  and  once  he  saw  a  man  pawn  his  coat  and  go 
twaywkhaocit. 

^  After  die  Gaming  Table  was  broken  by  the  Bow-^trect  Qflker% 
tlie  defendant  said  it  was  too  good  a  thing  to  be  given  up^  and  iiu 
stamly  get  tocher  Trtbfc,  large  ieh<Mgh  "for  twenty  of  thirty  people. 
The^oqaeBtATS  of  tMa  houseused  to  play  till  day^ligfit  i  asd  on  ont 
or  two  occasions^  they  played  all  the  next  day.  This  is  what  tht 
defendant  calkd,  sticking  to  It  rarely »,  The  guests  were  furnished 
,  with  wine  and  suppers  gratis^  irom  the  funds  of  the  partner^ip,  ift 
tjundaoce.  Sunday  was  a  grand  ^j»  The  witness  has  aotn  more 
than  forty  people/there  at  a  time.  The  table  not  being  jsoffideat 
for  the  whole,  half-a^crown  used  on  such  occasions  to  be  given  for  a 
scat,  and  thoee  Miifid  looked  ever  the  back  of  the  others  aiii 
kmed.'*' 

The  penon  abo^'i:«roeQtiQned  (whose  name  was  SmithJ  vshm 
fawned  his  coat,  corroborated  tlie  above  evidence ;  and  added,  that 
k  had  seen- a  -pefson -after  he  had  lost  all  his  ttonejr,  throw  off  his 
Iter  and  gQ  anrafrf  lofyigM  tim, 

Js  2  The 
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The  idle  vanity  of  being  introduced  into  what  is 
generally^  but  erroneousIy5  termed  genteel  sockty, 
where  a  fashionable  name  announces  an  mtention  of 
seeing  tompany^  has  been  productive  of  nx>rc  Jo- 
mesHc  misery  and  more  real  distress,  poveriyj  and 
wretchedness  to  famlies  in  this  great  City  (who  but 
for  their  folly  might  have  been  easy  and  comfortable^) 
than  many  volumes  could  detail. 

A  mistaken  sense  of  what  constitutes  human  hap- 
jpiness,  fatally  leads  the  mass  of  the  People  who  have 
the  means  of  moving  in  any  degree  above  the  middle 
ranks  of ^ life,  into  circles  where  Faro  Tables  and 
other  games  at  hazard  are  introduced  in  private  fa- 
milies:— ^Where  the  least  recommendation  (and 
Sharpers  spare  no  pains  to  obtain  recommendations) 
is  a  passport  to  all  who  can  exhibit  a  genteel  exterior; 
and  where  the  young  and  the  inexperienced  are  ini- 
tiated in  every  propensity  tending  to  debase  human 
character ;  while  they  are  taught  to  view  with  con- 
tempt every  acquirement,  connected  with  the  duties 
which  lead  to  domestic  happiness,  or  to  those  quali- 
fications which  can  render  either  sex  respectable  idj 
the  world.  j 

When  such  infamolis  practices  are  encouraged  and 
sanctioned  by  high-sounding  names, — wben  shar- 
pers and  black-legs  find  an  easy  introduction  into  tbd 
houses  of  persons  of  fashion,  who  assemble  in  multii 
tudes  together,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  thos< 
)iiost  odious  and  detestable  games  of  hazard^  wbicl 
the  Legislature  has  stigmatised  with  such  marks  a 

reprobati( 
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reprobation,  it  is  time  for  the  Civil  Magistrate  to  step 
forward  :— ^It  is  time  for  him  to  feel,  that,  in  doing 
that  duty  which  the  Laws  of  bis  Country  impose  on 
him,  he  is  perhaps  saving  hundreds  of  ferailies  front 
ruin  and  destruction  ;  and  preserving  to  the  infants 
of  thoughtless  and  deluded  parents  that  property 
which  is  their  birth*right :  but  which,  for  want  of  an 
energetic  Police  in  enforcing  the  Laws  made  for  their 
protection,  is  now  too'  frequently  squandered ;  and 
the  mind  is  tortured  with  the  sad  reflection,  that  with 
the  loss  of  fortune,  all  opportunities  (in  consequences 
of  idle  habits)  are  also  lost,  of  fitting  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  for  any  reputable  pursuit  in  life,  by  which  an 
honest  livelihood  Could  be  obtained. 

In  this  situation,  the  transition  from  the  plain  game^ 
ster  to  the  fraudulent  one,  and  from  that  to  every 
other  species  of  criminality,  is  easily  conceived  >  and 
it  is  by  no  means  an  unfair  conclusion,  that  this  has 
been  the  fete  of  not  a  few  who  have  been  early  intro^ 
duccd  into  these  haunts  of  idleness  and  vice ;  an<i 
who,  but  for  such  an  ec{ucation,  might  have  becomfc 
useful  members  of  the  State. 

The  accumulated  evils,  arising  from  this  source, 
are  said  to  have  been  suffered  to  continue,  from  a  pre- 
vailing idea,  that  Persons  of  Rank  and  their  imme- 
diate associates  were  beyond  the  reach  of  being  con- 
trolled, by  laws  made  for  the  mass  of  the  People  ; 
and  that  nothing  but  capital  offences  could  attach  to 
persons  of  this  condition  in  life. 

If  th^sc  evils  were,  in  fact,  merely  confined  to  Per- 
S  '    .  sons 
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fonsof  rank  aad,fortiii\c^  »ii4  did  not  extend  beyond 
that  bajTrier  where  no  genec^Hnjury  could.accrue  to 
Society,  there  o^iglbt^bQ  a  .^dovv  of  excuse  (and  it 
woujd  be  hut  a  shadov^)  for  not  ha2arding  aa  attack 
UfosL  the  aniu^emeoU  of  the  Great,  where  the  energy 
of  the..  Law^  to  controul  their  (Bconon>y  inay  be 
doubtful :  .hut  surely  in  the  present  case,  where  the 
;pi9chi<if.a|v:ead&  broad  ^xj^md^^  no  good  Magistrate; 
caa  or  ought  to  beiUraid  to  do  his  duty  ^because  per* 
ions  in  high  life  may  dare  to  sanction  and  promote 
oflTeocea  of  a  nature  thonio$(  mischievous  to  Society 
at  lai'gOj.as  vfe^I  as  to  d[\^  peace,.  pomfot%  aiid  happi* 
p§ss  of  AimHics. 

If  the  exertions  of  the  Magistracy  are  to  be  sus* 
peoded  until  tber  Higher  Rauks  -see.  the  frivolity,  the 
eWfn^^til  profligacy  and  the  h(^iid  waste  of  useful 
tv^ioeji  as  wcU  as  the  cruel  destruction  of  decoat  and 
rc^pcctiable  famili<)$  ia  that  point  of  view  which  will 
oper^tpas  an  antidote  to  the  evil,  it  is.  much  to.  be 
Reared  tb^t  it  must^  unde^r  such  circuiustauccs^  be- 
come incurable^ 

But  there  are  other  inducemet^ts,  naorc  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  occurrences  in  hooable  life,  which  render 
ii  in  a  particular  degree  incumbent  on  Magistrates 
to  makQ  trial,,  at  leasts  whether  there  is  not  suificicnt 
energy  in  the  law  to  control  the  hurtful  vices  of  the 
higher,,  as  well  as  the  middlings  wA,  loicrior  ranks  of 
the  People ;  The  examples  of  the  great  and  opulent, 
operate  most  powerfully  among  the  tribe  of  menial 
jervanis  they  employ  i  and  these  carry  with  them 

1  into 
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fnto  the  lover  ranks  that  spirit  of  gan^bKrrg  and  dissi^ 
pation  which  they  bdve  praciiasd  in  the  coucse  of 
their  servitude ;  thus  produciog  consequences  c^  a 
most  alarming  nature  to  the  gencrBl  iaterests  of  the 
Community,.  To  the  contagion  of  such  eiamples^ 
is  owing  in  a  great  measure  the  iiumbcr  of  persons 
attached  to  pursuits  of  this  kind^  who  become  the 
Swindlers^  Sharpersi  and  Cheats^  of  an  inferior  cfass^ 
described  in  the  prdcicdUog  Cb^er :  and  from  the 
flame  source  spring  up  those  Pests  of  Society^  Ti$ 
LoUcry  Insurers,  whosiK  iniquitous  proceedings  we 
shall  in  the  next  place;  lay  before  the  Hcaden 

These,  with  9orim  ^xceptlons^  arc  composed  of  per^ 
sons,  in  general  yery  dcprated  or  distressed  :  the  dew 
predalions  committed  on  the  Public  by  their  means 
are  so  ruinous  aod  eiitensive  as  to  require  a  consider* 
adon  peculiarly  minute  :  in  order  to  guard  the  igno* 
rant  and  unwary,  as  much  as  possible,  against  the 
fatal  elfects  of  that  fraud  and  dela«on,  which,  if  not 
soon  checked,  bid  fair  to  destroy  all  remains  of 
honesty  and  discretion.— -These  Classes  consist  of 

Sharpers,  who  take  Lottery  Insurances,  by  which 
means  gambling,  among  the  higher  and  middling 
ranks,  is  carried  on,  to  an  extent  which  exceeds  all 
credibtltty ;  producing  consequences  to  many  private 
families,  otherwise  of  great  worth  and  respectability, 
of  the  most  distressing  nature;  and  inTj)Hcating,  in 
this  misery,  the  innocent  and  amiable  branches  of 
5uch  femilies,  whose  sufferings,  arising  from  this 
source,  while  they  claim  the  tear  of  pity,  would  re* 

quire 
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quire  many  volumes  to  recount ;  but  silence  and 
sbame  throw  a  veil  over  the  calamity :  and,  cherished 
by  the  hopes  of  retrieving  fomaer  losses,  or  acquiring 
property,  in  an  easy  way,  theevil  goes  on,  and  seems 
even  yet  to  increase,  in  spite  of  every  guard  which 
the  Legislature  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
establish. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  all  who  are  or  haw 
been  proprietors  of  the  Gambling  Houses  are  also 
concerned  in  the  fraudulent  Insurance  OfEces ;  and 
have  a  number  of  Clerks  employed  during  the  draw- 
ing  of  the  two  Lotteries,  who  conduct  the  business 
without  risk  in  counting-^houses^  where  no  insurances 
are  taken,  but  to  which  books  are  carried,  not  only 
from  all  the  different  Offices  in  every  part  of  the 
town,  but  also  from  the  Morocco-Men  ;  so  called, 
from  their  going  from  door  to  door  with  a  book 
covered  with  red  leather  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in- 
surances, and  enticing  the  poor  and  the  middle  ranks 
to  become,  adventurers. 

Several  of  the  Keepers  of  Insurance  Offices ,  during  the 
inierval  of  the  drawing  of  ihe  English  and  Irish  Lot- 
teries,  have  invented  and  set  up  private  Lotteries,  or 
Wheels,called  by  the  nick-nameofX////<?G©V,  contain- 
ing Blanks  and  Prizes,  which  are  drawn  for  the  purpose  | 
of  establishing  a  ground  for  Insurance  ;  the  fever  in ! 
the  minds  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people  is  thus 
kept  up,  in  some  measure,  all  the  year  round,  ami 
produces  incalculable  mischiefs ;  and  hence  the  spirit 


of  gambling  becomes  so  rooted  from  habit,  that  no 


I 
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domestic  distress,  no  consideration,  arising  either 
with  the  frauds  that  are  practised,  or  the  number  of 
chances  that  are  against  them,  will  operate  as  a  cbecis; 
upon  their  mihds. 

In  spite  of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  and  of  the 
care  and  attention  of  tke  Legislature  in  establishing 
severe  checks  and  punishments  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  evil  of  Lottery  Insurances,  these  cri- 
minal agents  feel  no  want  of  customers ;  their  houses 
and  offices  are  not  only  extremely  numerous  all  over 
the  Metropolis ;  but  in  general  high-rented  ;  exhi- 
biting the  appearance  of  considerable  expence,  and 
barricadoed  in  such  a  manner,  with  iron  doors  and 
other  contrivances,  as  in  many  instances  to  defy  the 
arm  of  the  Law  to  reach  them. 

In  tracing  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
interesting  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  the  great  encouragement  which  these  Lottery 
Insurers  receive,  it  appears  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  their  emolument  is  derived  from  menial  ser- 
vants in  general,  all  over  the  Metropolis  ;  but  parti- 
cularly from  the  pampered  male  and  female  domestics 
in  the  houses  of  men  of  fashion  and  fortune  ;  who 
are  said,  almost  without  a  single  exception,  to  be  in 
the  constant  habit  of  insuring  in  the  English  and 
Irish  Lotteries. 

This  class  of  menials,  being  in  many  instances 
cloathed  as  well  as  fed  by  their  masters,  have  not  the 
'same  calls  upor^  them  as  labourers  and  mechanics, 
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who  Knu^  appropriate  at  least  a  part  of  their  earrnqgyj 
to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  both  food  and  raiment. 

With  a  spirit  of  gambling,  rendered  more  ardcnti 
then  prevails  in  vulgar  life,  from  the  example  of  theicj 
superiors,  aad  from  their  idle  and  dissipated  habits, 
these  servants  enter  keenly  into  the  Lottery  business  ; 
and  when  ill  luck  attends  them^  it  is  but  too  well 
known  that  many  are  led,  step  by  step,  to  that  point 
where  they  lose  sight  of  all  moral  principle ;  impelled 
by  a  desire  to  recover  what  they  have  lost,  they  are 
induced  to  raise  money  for  tliat  purpose,  by  selling  or 
pawning  the  property  of  their  masters,  wherever  it  can 
be  pilfaed  ia  a  litde  way,  without  detection  ;  till  at 
Jeugth  this  species  of  peculation,  by  being  rendered 
familiar  to  their  minds,,  generally  tcrmimte$  in  more 
.atrocious  crimes,. 

Upon  a  supposition  that  one  hundred  thousand  fa^ 
miVics  in  the  Metropolis  keep  two  servants  upon  an 
average,  and  that  one  servant  with  another  insures! 
only  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  shillings  each,  in  the 
English,  and  the  same  in  the  Irish  Lottery,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  will  amount  to  Half  a  Mili^ion 

Astonishing  as  this  may  appear  at  first  view,  it  is 
believed  that  those  who  will  minutely  examine  into 
the  Lottery  transactions  of  their  servants,  will  find 
.  the  calculation. by  no  means-  exa^erated  ;  and  when 
to  this  are  added  the  sums  drawn  from  persons  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life,  as^  well  as  fi"om  the  numeroua 

classes 
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of  labourers  and  artisans  who  have  caught  tho 
mania ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder^  that  sa 
many  Shaq)crs^  Swindlers,  andCheats,  find  eQC0uragi^- 
mcQt  ia  this  particular  department » 

If  servants  in  general,  who  arc  undciT  the  control 
of  masters,  were  prevented  from  following  tbi^abo* 
minablc  species  of  gambling ;  and  if  other  expedients 
were  adopted,  which  wrlf  be  hereafter  detailed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  present  race  of  rogues  and  vagabonds 
who  fallow  this  infamous  trade^  would  be  compelled 
to  become  honest ;  and  the  poor  would  be  shielded 
from  the  delusion  which  impels  them  to  resort  to  this 
deceitful  ami  fraudulent  expedient;  at  theexpence 
sometimes  of  pledging  every  article  of  household 
goods,  as  well  as  the  last  rag  of  their  own,  and  their 
children's  wearing  apparel,  not  leaving  even  a  single 
change  of  raiment } 

This  view  of  a  very  prominent  and  alarming  evil, 
known  to  exist  from  a  variety  of  &cts  well  establishci^ 
and  evinced,  anwpg  others,  by  the  pawnbrokers' 
shops  overflowing  with  the  goods,  of  the  labouring 
poor,  during  the  drawing  of  the  three  IvOtteries,  ought 
to  create  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  all  masters  of 
families^  to  exert  their  ntmast  endeavours  to  cheek 
this  deatructive  propensity  ;.  and  to  prevent,  aa^far  as 
possible,  those  distresses  and  mischicfe  which  every 
person  of  humanity  must  deplore.  The  misery  and 
loss  of  property  which  springs  from  this  delusive 
source  of  iniquity,  is  certainly  very  far  beyond  any 

idea 
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idea  that  can  be  formed  of  it  by  the  comihon  ob-i 
server.* - 

A  general  Association,  or  perhaps  an  act  of  Par-J 

liament,  establishing  proper  regnlations,  applicable  to 
this  and  other  objects,  with  fegard*to  menial  servaixts, 
would  be  of  great  utility; 

•  In  consequence  of  a  very  accurate  inquhy  jvhich  has  been  made^ 
and  of  information  derived  from  different  sources,  it  appears  that 
fraadulcnt  Lottery  insurances  have  not  diminished.  The  Officei 
arc  numerous  all  over  the  Metropolis,  and  are  supposed  to  exceed 
four  hundred  of  aH  descriptions  ;  to  many  of  which  there  are  persons 
attached,  called  Morocco  Men^  who  go  about  from  house  to  house 
among  their  former  customers,  and  attend  in  the  back  parlours  oi 
Public  Houses,  where  they  are  met- by  oastomtrs  who. make  in^ 
furance^  It  is  calculated  that  at  U^se  offit^'(9xclc|siveofwhat  i^ 
fdone  at  the  licensed  offices)  premiums  fcr  insurance  are  received  to 
the  amount  o£  eight  hundred  thousand  foundsy  during  the  Irish  Lot^ 
tery,  and  above  one  tn'illlou  during  the  English  \  upon  which  it  is 
calculated  that  they  make  from  15  to  I5  per  cent,  profit. — This  in-, 
famous  confederacy  was  estimated,  during  the  English  Lottery  oi 
the  year  1796,  to  support  about  2000  agents  and  clerks,  and  nearly 
7>oo  Morocco  Men,  including  a  considerable  nnmber  of  hired  itrn/i^ 
Ruffians  and  Bludgeon  Men :  these  were  paid  by  a  general  associa<« 
tion  of  the  principal  Proprietors  of  these  fraudulent  Establishments ; 
vho  regularly  met  in  Committee,  in  a  well-known  public  house  in 
Oxford  Market,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  during  the  drawing  of  the 
Lottery  ;  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  to  defeat  the  cxeri 
tions  of  the  Magistrates,  by  ^larming  and  terrifying,  and  even  fori 
cibly  resisting,  the  Officers  of  Justice  in  all  instances  where  they 
could  not  be  bribed  by  pecuniary  gratuities  ; — to  eilect  which  last 
purpose,  neither  money  nor  pains  were  spared  ;  and  the  wretched 
agents  of  -these  unprincipled  miscreants  were,  in  many  cases,  pre- 
pared to  commit  murder,  had  attempts  been  made  to  execute  the 
Warrants  of  Magistrates ;  as  can  be  proved  by  incontestable  evi- 
dence. It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  too  much  success  attended 
these  corrupt  and  fraudulent  proceeding?,  in  violation  and  defiahcd 
of  the  Law%  of  the  Kingdom. 
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If  a  Legislative  regulation  could  also  be  established,  '. 
extending  certain  restrictions  to  the  members  of  the 
different  jRr/V/i^/^  Socieiks  situated  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  with  regard  to  fraudulent  Ijottcry  In- 
sarances,  above  severity  thotisand  familm  would  be 
relieved  from  the  consequences  of  this  insinuatbg 
evil ;  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  tlie  happiness  and 
comfort  of  a  vast  number  of  tradesmen  and  artisans, 
as  well  as  inferior  classes  of  labourers** 

Socfa  prohibitions  and  restraints  would  have  a  won- 
derful effect  in  lessening  the  profits  of  the  Lottcrj^- 
Office  Keepers;  whicli,  perhaps,  is  the  very  best 
mode  of  suppressing  the  evil. — At  present,  the  temp- 
tation to  follow  these  fraudulent  practices,  is  so  great, 
from  the  productive  nature  of  the  business,  tliat  unless 
some  new  expedient  be  resorted  to,  no  well-grounded 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  lessening  the  evil  in  any 
material  degree. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  what  has  already  beea 
suggested  on  the  subject,  other  expedients  have  oc- 
curred to  the  Author ;  and  some  have  been  sugges- 
ted by  persons  well  informed  on  this  subjtet« 

The  Lottery  in  itself,  if  the  poorer  classes  could  be 
exempted  from  its  mischiefs,  has  been  considered  by 

*  The  regnktion  proposed,  is  this — ^that  cveiy  member  bdon^* 
ing  to  a  Friendly  Society  should  be  excluded  or  txpelledf  and  de* 
prived  of  all  future  benefits  from  the  funds  of  that  Society,  on  procf 
ofhu  baring  insured  io  any  Lottery  whatsoever,  contrary  to  law ; 
^and  that  this  rule  should  be  general,  wherever  the  Acu  of  Parlia- 
aoent,  reladve  to  Friendly  Societies,  have  taken  cfifect, 

many 
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many  good  Writers  and  Reasoners  as  a  fair  rfesoorcc 
of  Revenue  ;  by  taxing  jhe  vices  or  follies  of  th4 
People,  in  a  country  where  such  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  are  posses- 
sed of  large  |>ropertic5  in  money,  and  may  be  in- 
duced, through  this  medium  to  contribute  to  the  as* 
*  sisiancc  of  the  State,  what  would  (probably  to  the 
same  extent)  be -otherwise  squandered  and  dissipated, 
in  idle  amusements. 

It  is  a  means  also  of  benefit  to  the  Nation,  by 
drawing  considerable  sums  of  money  annually  from 
foreign  Countries^  which  are  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
erf"  tickets. 

In  many  respects  therefore,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  preserve  this  source  of  Revenue  if  it  cao  be  con- 
fined to  the  purchase  of  Tickets,  arid  to  persons  of 
such  opulence,  as  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Lottery 
could  not  probably  be  restrained  from  squandering 
their  money  in  another  way,  from  which  the  State 
would  derive  no  benefit.     . 

The  Lottery,  on  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent conducted,  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  an  cvilo^ 
the  utmost  m^agnitudc,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
greateflit  i>urserieis  of  crimes  that  ever  existed  in  any 
country. — At  the  close  of  the  English  Lottery  drawn 
in  17g6,  the  Civil  Power  was  trampled  upon  and  ^ut 
io  defiance  in  a  most  alarming  and  shameful  manner^ 
disgracdtil  to  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  The 
means  used  for  this  purpose  have  htevLjikeady  fully 
detailed ;  ante  p.  156  in  the  note.  "  ' 
V.    :  The 
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l^e  profit*  of  these  Cheats  and  5\^indi€rs  were  said 
to  be  immense  beyond  nil  former  example,  during 
the  Lottery  drawn  in  the  spring  both  of  1796  and 
1797 ;  and  of  course,  the  Poor  were  tiercr  in  a 
greater  degree  plundered. 

In  calculating  the  chances  upon  the  ^olc  num- 
bers in  the  wheels,  and  the  premiums  which  are  paid, 
ibere  is  generally  about  33  l-3d  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  the  Lottery  Insurers  ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  lower  ranks,  from  not  being  able  to  recollect 
6r  comprehend  high  numbers,  always  fix  on  fow 
ones,  the  chance  in  favour  of  the  insurer  is  greatly 
racreased,  and  the  deluded  Poor  are  plundered,  to  an 
extent  which  really  exceeds  all  calculation. 

At  no  period  is  there  ever  so  much  occasion  *for 
tbe  exertions  of  the  Magistracy,  as  dupng  the  draw- 
ing of  the  English  and  Irish  Lotteries  :  but  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  even  by  this  eneigy,  opposed  as  it 
always  undoubtedly  will  be,  by  a  System  as  well  of 
corruption  as  of  force  unexanopJed  in  former  times, 
no  proper  check  can  be  given,  until  by  new  LegisSa- 
live  regulations,  some  more  cfFectual  remedy  is 
ipplied. 

The  following  expedients  vnth  tbe  assistance  oF  a 
Superintending,  energetic,  and  well-regulated  Polrce, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  might  be  the  means  of  grerftly 
Bbridging  this  enormous  evil,  and  of  sccurrngto 
Government  the  same  annual  rcvcnilc,  which  is  at 
pnesent  obtained,  or  neariy  so. 

^^1.  That 
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"  1.  That  the  numbers  of  the  Tickets  to  be  pkce« 

.  in  the  Lottery  Wheels  shall  not  be  running  numbers 
as  heretofore  used ;  but  shall  be  iniertnediaU  an< 
broken  ;  thereby  preventing  insurances  from  beinj 
made  on  specific  numbers^  from  the  hnpossibility  o 
its  being  known,  to  any  but  the  holders  of  tickets 
or  the  Commissioners^  what  particular  ticket  at  anj 

.    time  remains  in  the  wheel. 

^  2.  That  all  persons  taking  out  licences  to  sell  Lot- 
tery  Tickets,  shall  (instead  of  the  bond  with  two 
sureties  for  one  thousand  pounds,  now  entered  into 

.  under  the  act  of  the  22d  George  3.  cap.  47,)  entci 
into  a  bond,  with  two  sureties  also,  for  ^^.oOOO.— 
which  sum  shall  be  forfeited,  on  due  proof  that 
any  person,  so  licensed,  shall  have  been,  directly 
or  indirectly,  concerned  in  taking  insurances  con- 
trary to  law  ;  or  in  setting  up,  or  being  connected 
in  the  profit  or  loss  arising  from  any  illegal  in^ 
surance-office ;  or  in  employing  itinerant  Clerks, 
to  take  insurances  on  account  of  persons  sq 
licensed. 

"  3.  That  besides  the  above-mentioned  bond,  all 
licensed  Lottery  Office  Keepers  shall,  previous  tq 
the  drawing  of  each  Lottery,  make  oath  before  ji 
Magistrate,  that  they  will  not,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  Lottery,  be  concerned  either  directly  oi 
indirectly,  in  setting  up  any  illegal  o^ces  for  the 
sale  of  tickets,  or  insurance  of  numbers,  contrary 
to  law :  Which  affidavit  shall  be  recorded,  and  ^ 
certificate  thereof  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  licence 

without 
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without  which  it  shall  not  be  valid.  And  that  the 
affidavit  may  be  prodaced  in  evidence^  against 
persons  convicted  of  illegally  insuring ;  who  shall 
in  that  event  be  liable  to  the  punishment  attached 
to  perjury,  and  of  course^  (o  the  ignominy  of  the 
pillory  and  imprisonment. 

4.  That  all  peace-officers,  constables,  head* 
boroughs,  or  others^  lawfully  authorized  to  exe- 
cute the  warrants  of  Magistrates,  who  shall  re^ 
ceive  any  gratuity,  or  sum  of  money  from  illegal 
Lottery  Insurers,  or  from  any  person  or  persons^ 
in  consideration  of  any  expected  services  in  screea- 
ing  such  offenders  from  detection  or  punishment, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  rendered  in&mous,  and 
incapable  of  ever  serving  any  public  office ;  and 
be  punished  by  fines,  imprisonment,  or  the  pillory, 
as  the  Court,  before  whom  the  offence  is  tried^ 
shall  sec  proper. 

5.  That  all  persons  who  shall  be  convicted  o(  pay^ 
ing  money  on  any  contract  for  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  drawing  of  any  Lottery  Ticket,  insured 
upon  any  contingency  (not  being  in  possession  of 
the  original  ticket,  or  a  legal  share  thereof)  sbaU 
forfeit  £.20  for  every  offence,  to  be  levied  by 
distress,  &c. 

6.  That  an  abstract  of  the  penalties  inflicted  by 
law  on  persons  insuring,  or  taking  illegal  in<* 
surances  in  the  Lottery,  shall  be  read  every  Sun* 
day,  in  all  churches,  chapels,  meeting-houses,  and 
other  places  of  public  worship,  daring  the  drawing 
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of  the  Irish  and  English'  Lotteries  respectively; 
.  vrith  a  short  exhortation^  nvaming  tfae^  people  ol 
.  the  consequences  of  offending  against  the  law : 
.  And  that  a  copy  of  the  same  shall  be  pasted  up.  in 
I.  ^lifiereht  parts  of  Qaiidhall^  and  comtantly  r& 

placed  during  the  drawing  of  th?  Lottery;  and 
•  alao  at  ill  the  licensed  Lottery  Offices  within  thi 
*.  Meoropotis. 

^f  74  That  a  rewrard,  not  exceeding  ^^.50  be  paid  tc 
^  ^0itiy  person  employed  as  a  clerk  or  servant  in  any 
;.  illegal  Lottery  Office^  who  shall  be  thp  nieans  0 
-  :^<onvicting  the  actual  or  principal  pnoprietor  oi 
'  proprietors  of  the  said  office^  who  shall  not  appeal 
•^  th^nselves  in  the  management;  also  a  sum,  noi 
^^  exceeding  £AQ  on  conviction  of  a  known  and 
•_  acting  pr«oprietor  ;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £AQ 
^  .  on  eonviction  of  any  clerk  or  manager^  not  being 

partners. 
>f;-a.  That'the  punishment  to  be  inflj<5ted  oh  oi&n< 
"    dcrs  shaU  be^fine^  imprisonment,  or  the  pillor}' ; 

according  to  the  atrocity  of  the  offence,  in  thedi^ 

credon^f  the  Court  before  which  such  offepden 
-.^all  be  tried/' 

The  following  Plans  have  also  been  transmitted  t( 
ihe  Authpur  by  Correspondents  who  appear  to  b^ 
well-wishers  to  Society.  They  iirc  here  made  public 
in  hopes  that  from  the  whole  of  the  suggestions  thu 
offered,  some  regulations  may  ultimately  be  adoptci 
'  J)y  theXegislature  towards  effectually  remedying  thi 
peculiarly  dangeiwi3  and  still-increasing  evil. 
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PLAN  I. 


**  It  is  proposed,  thit  the  Prizes  only  should  bo 
drawn,  and  that  Seven  Hour*  and  a  Half  per  Day 
should  be  the  time  of  drawing,  instead  of  Five  Hours^ 
by  which  means  a  lottery  of  the  same  number  of 
tickets  now  drawn  in  thirty-five  days,  would  bo 
drawn  in  seven  days  and  a  half;  and  each  adventurer 
vonld  have  exactly  the  same  chance  as  he  has  by  th« 
prcscat  mode  of  drawing  ;  since  it  is  evidently  of  no 
consequence  to  him  whether  all  the  blanks  remain  in 
the  Number  Wheel  undrawn,  dr  anequal  number  of 
Blanks  are  drawn  from  a  blank  and  prize  wheel ;  the 
chance  of  blank  or  prize  on  each  ticket  being  in  either 
case  exactly  the  same. 

^'  According  to  the  usual  mode  of  drawing,  50,000 
tickets  take  about  thirty *five  days  in  drawing,  which 
is  1,420^  per  day .^ — ^By  increasing  the  time  of  each 
day's  drawing,  from  five  hours  to  seven  and  a  half, 
2,131  Uckets  would  be  drawn  each  day  ;  but  as  the 
reading  prizes  above  £.20  tkrice,  causes  somis  Uttlt 
deby,  I  reckon  only  2000  per  day ;  at  which  rate 
15,000  tickets,  the  usual  proportion  of  prizes  in  a 
Lottery  of  50,000  tickets,  would  be  drawn  in  seveti 
daysand  a  half.  Thus  the  Period  of  Insurance  would 
be  nearly  reduced  to  ooe-fifth  part  of  its  present  du^ 
ration,  and  the  dailf  insurance  on  Blanks,  and  Blank 
ond  Priztj  which  opens  the  most  extensive  field  for 
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gambling,  would  be  entirely  aholished.  Reducing 
therefore,  the  time  of  Insurance  to  one- fifth,  and  th 
numbers  drawn  to  less  than  one-third  of  what  the 
'  have  hitherto  been,  there  could  scarce  remain  in  Lot 
teries  thus  drawn,one*fifteenth  part  of  the  Insurance  a 
irf  former  Lotteries  of  an  equal  number  of  Tickets.— 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  all  the  late  Lot 
teries  have  been  thirty-five  days  at  least  in  drawing 
the  Insurance  Offices  had  thirty-four  to  one  in  thei 
favour  the  first  day,  by  which  circumstance  they  wer( 
enabled  to  tempt  chiefly  that  class  of  people  who  cai 
only  gamble  on  the  lowest  terms,  and  to  whonr 
gambling  is  most  extensively  pernicious,  with  a  verj 
moderate  premium,  {e.  g.  about  twelve  shillings  tc 
return  twenty  pounds)  which  increases  daily  by  al- 
most imperceptible  degrees,  and  thus  insensibly  leadj 
them  on  to  misery,  desperation,  and  guilt. 

"  But  in  the  proposed  Plan,  the  Insurance  Officer 
would  have  only  six  days  and  a  half  to  one  in  theii 
favour  the  first  day  i  so  that  they  must  begin  with  a 
much  higher  premium  than  the  generality  of  the 
common  people  can  advance,  which  premium  musi 
fcacb  day  be  very  considerably  increased,— These 
torrsideratioiis  would  updoubtedly  operate  as  an  abi 
solute  prohibition,  on  far  the  greatest  part  of  Lottery 
Insurers ;  beside  which^  the  great  probability  of  num- 
bers insured  being  drawn  each  day^  would  deter  even 
the  Office  Keepers  from  ventqring  to  insure  so  deeply 
or  extensively,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do. 
"Should  it  be  objected,  that  if  Insurance  is  thui 
.        •     :  abridged! 
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abridged^  or*  prohibited^  tickets  will  not  8ell»  and  the 
Lottery,  as  a  source  of  Revenue,  must  be  abandoned  t 
the  following  expedient  may,  it  is  apprehended,  efFec* 
tually  obviate  such  an  objection.-*-*- 

**  Let  Tickets,  which  cannot  now  be  legally  divided 
below  a  sixteenth,  be  divisible  down  to  a  Sixty-fourih 
share,  properly  stamped  ;  which  regulation,  while  it 
would  greatly  benefit  and  encourage  Licensed 
Offices,  would  equally  discountenance  illegal  Gam- 
blers ;  and  whilst  it  permitted  to  tb^  lower  orders 
of  the  Community  a  fair  chance  of  an  adventure  ia 
the  Lottery  on  moderate  terms,  would  co-operate  with 
the  Restrictions  on  Insurance  to  advance  the  intrinsic 
value,  as  w^ll  as  the  price  of  tickets,  which  every 
illegal  Scheme  evidently  tends  to  depreciate." 

The  preceding  Plan  appeared  in  the  Appendix  tQ 
the  fifth  edition  of  this  Treatise ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Author  received  the  following  observations 
and  which  therefore  be  presents  9«-r- 

PLAN   II, 

''  Th£  Suggestions  as  far  as  they  extend  and  relate 
to  the  shortening  the  duration  of  the  drawing  are 
highly  useful,  but  they  fell  short  of  the  object,  and 
the  Plan,  if  executed,  would  nearly  prevent  the  sale  of 
tickets,  and  totally  so  that  of  shares,  and  conse- 
quently abolish  Lotteries  altogether  ; — a  consummar 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  every  friend  to  the 
public,  but  under  the  pecuniary  influences,  which 
*■  perhaps 
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perkaps  too  much  affect  political  consideratiobs  4ttdc' 
to  be  expected* 

^'  It  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  only  a  plain  State- 
ment of  the  proportionate  chances  in  the  wheel  dur- 
the  7  5  days  of  drawing  on  the  Scheme  pf  &O^O00 
Tick^ts^  viz.— 

..  Prizes,               ,    Blanis. 

ist.  Day  15,000  to 

2d.  13,000  — 

3d,  11,000'  — 

4th.  9,00a  — 

/^tb^— ^  7,000  — 

6th. 5>ooo  ' — 

7th. 3>ooo  -— 

last.— 7-  1,000  — 

**  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  on  supposition  the  value 
of  the  Prizes  diminish  by  an  equal  ratio,  every  day  of 
drawing,  still  the  actual  value  of  the  Prizes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  permanent  number  of  the  Blanks  vrill 
be  diminished  by  the  relative  proportion  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  4666  Blanks  every  day  after  the 
first.  G>nsequently  it  mirst' follow^  that  the  pre- 
miums of  insurance,  as  well  as  the  price  of  Shares 
and  Tickets^  instead  of  acquiring,  in  their  value  a 
very  considerable  increase,  must  be  subject  to  a  very 
considerable  diminution. 

*^  To  maintain  the  foregoing  Plan,  No.  L  which  is  a 
good  ground-work  for  lessening  the  evil,  I  take  the 
liberty  (says  my  Correspondent)  of  suggesting  thq 
following  improvement. 

^  Aftei 
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*  •'.•After  the  Prizes  are  di^wn  each  dayv  let  die-pro^ . 
p6itioii  of  the  BkxikB,  tiamcly,  4666  be  drawaafea^ 
Let  there  be  a  sbspennon  likewise  of  five  or  deveA : 
6^y9  between  each  drawing  for  the  sale  of  Tickets- 
and  Shares,  and'  to  give  time  for  insurance.     It  may 
be  otsjected,  that  the  time  being  tbos  prolonged  the 
ioconvenience:  will  reipain  the  same  ;  to  avoid  whicb^ :, 
the  blank  numbers  so  dcawn,  must  be  done  secretly 
and  sealed  up  by  At  Commissioners,  or,  they  may  be 
dmwa  openly  bot  not  unfdded  or  declared,  and  if  • 
necessary,  made  public  after  the  drawing ;  by  Which, 
means  the  insurance  against  Blanks  or  Blank  and. 
fnzt  wiil  be  e^^xally  abolished/'  "^ :  > 

PLAN  III. 

^*  TlsfiyilsiafB. Lottery  arc  many.— -The  Adva(i|r- 
tiges  might,  ifwoH  legujbted,  be  as  ntimerous.    Ad>^ 
cording  to  the  Scben^es  that  have,  faithel'to  prey^ilefL 
the  principle  has  beeQ  wrong.  _Since  the  bait  held 
out  has  been  the  obtlaining  of  at)  immense  fortune, 
aod  the  risLhas  becb  pi^iipotti^nably  g}9B«t'^IosdIaiiae 
has  reigned  unchecked  by  all  penalties  and  punish- 
ments that  could  be  (feyisid  to  the  n^in  arid  misery 
of  thousands.    The  pricf  of  tickets  has  been  fluctu- 
ating, and  fortunes  haye  been  won  and  ]o?i  on  the 
chance  of  the  great  FMzes  keeping  in  the  Wheel : 
the  ^.20  prizes  have  always  proved  dissatisfectory^as 
Aqugb  there  are  only  %^  prizes  man  avtrdge  to  a 
blanks  yet  such  is  the  uncertainty^  that  many  1  have 

fporea 
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ioores  of  tickets  without  obtaining  the  proportiontte 
advantage  even  from  these  low  prizes.  It  is  thought, 
therefore,  that  a  scheme  which  should  offer  consider^ 
ably  more  chances  for  prizes  of  and  above  ^.50,  and 
which  should  ensure  a  return  on  all  blanks,  would  be 
acceptable.  If  also  it  could  be  made  to  prevent  in- 
suring of  tickets  and  capitals,  it  seems  to  be  the 
grand  desideratum  in  this  branch  of  financeering, 

*'  The  principle  on  which  these  benefits  may  be  ob- 
tained is  this.  There  should  be  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  moderate  prizes,  such  as  might  be  fortunes,  if 
obtained  by  the  inferior  ranks,  and  of  consequence 
Sufficient  to  answer  the  risk  of  the  rich.  The  tickets 
to  be  drawn  each  day  should  be  previously  specified 
which  may  be  done  by  appropriating  a  certain  share 
of  the  prizes  to  a  certain  number  of  tickets.  All  the 
tickets  not  drawn  prizes  of  ^.50  or  upwards  sb^I  be 
entitled  to  a  certain  return,  which  would  be  superior 
to  a  chance  for  a  ^.20  prize.  < 


SCHEME. 

Nitmbtr  (ffrius. 

Ftbu  tftaei. 

Ti>(dV9lw. 

£■ 

£' 

»S 

5.000 

125.000 

*S 

l.OOO 

^        25,000 

too' 

500 

50,000 

*50     ■• 

too 

«5,ooo 

6oo 

ffi 

♦    8^,000 

J.OOO 

«55'0oo  . 

49.000-^.5 

rdtdrned  on  each. 

HS^ooo 

jo,ooo  Tick< 

500,000 

<<  SCHEME 
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••  SCHEME- OP  DRAWING, 

•  •*  Let  «ooo  Tickets  from  No.  i,  tb  1999  inclusive,  (wilk 
Number  50*000}  be  put  into  a  Wfaoei  th«  firal  day,  and  pro* 
ceed  in  the  same  manner  numerically  for  e^  days«  In  the 
other  Wheel,  each  day  let  there  be  put  the  following  propor* 
tion  of  Prizes^  viz : 


£' 

£' 

1 
1 

£00O     . 

1000 

fOOO 

1000 

4 

10 

600 
100 

fiOOQ 

aooo 

«4 

SO 

1800 

40 
1960.- 

-£-s 

to  be  returned  on 

each. 

io,soo 
9800 

2000  Tickets,  SO9OOO' 

'^  In  Lotteries  where  the  lowest  prizes  have  been  of 
£,20  the  blanks  have  been  the  proportion  of  2|  to  a 
prize.  If  therefore  a  person  had  seven  tickets  they 
were  entitled  to  expect  only  two  ^.20  prizes  or  ^.40^ 
In  thisi  however,  ^hcy  were  frequently  disappointed^ 
and  their  chance  for  a  prize  6(£.50  or  upwards  has 
been  as  about  200  to  90,000.  By  the  above  Scheme,  if 
a  person  has  seven  tickets  they  are  surt  of  a  return  of 
£.35^  and  have  the  chance  of  40  to  2000^  or  1000  to 
50>000  for  a  superior  prize.  The  certainty  of  the 
aumbers  and  tfae^prizes  to^be  drawn  each  day  would 
prevent  insurance  on  those  events,  and  every  ticket 

being 
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being  a  prize  there  could  be  no  insurance  against 
blanks.  ^ 

^  In  feet,  the  Lottery  might  be  drawji  in  one  day, — 
ikm  :  Jtet  there  be  twonty-ifiye  bags  containing  pach 
20CX>  fiumbcvsy  either  promtscuoissly  ;cbo«ji  or  of 
stated  thousands.  Let  there  be  also  25  bags  each 
containing  ihe  40  prii^es  above  appropriated  to  each 
day's  drawing.  Let  the  Commissioners  empty  one 
bag  of  httmbers  and  one  of  prizes  into  two  wheels. 
Let  them  draw  40  nufirrBdrs  out  of  the  TMumber 
Wheel,  apd  the  40  prizes  out  of  the  other.  "  The  re- 
inainijig.|960  numbers  to ^e  entitled  10/",$  each. — 
Then  Jet 'them  proceed  with  other  2000  numbers  in 
the  saifie  way." 


At  all  wents,  whether  these  Plans  for  rpfiOTHing 
this  enormous  evil,  are  or  are  not  superior  to  others 
Which  have  beeii' devised^  it  is  oleal*.  t»  demonfV^tion, 
that  the  presentSjstem  is.fooAdodito  ^  princi{il^  not 
le^  erronedus  Jthan  nu6diieT0i|i9.;  Siody  ihef^fore^  it 
cannot  too  sooti  be  ^abandoned ;.  especialty  ^1(19^  it 
would  appear  that  the  Revenue,  it  prodm^es  jfifiigbi  be 
presenred^  with  the  incakulai)le  advantage  to  the 
Daioon  of^prescmng,  at  the  same  ticne^  the  morals  of 
Ihe  pe()ple>  andtuming  into  a  course  ef  induatry  and 
usefulness  the 'labour  of  many  thousand  individuals^ 
who  instead  of  beings  as  at  present,  pests  10  Sooietyi 
might  be  rendered  vsefolimeoriKsarof.  the  State. 

•    •     -   '  .'     #  . 

.      '  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIL 


7i5r  Frauds  arisir^^from  the  manufacture  and  circ^a:-, 
tsM  of  hose  Money  :'^The  Causes  of  its  enormous  . 
increase  of  late  years r^The  different  kinds  of  false,  ^ 
Coin  detailed: — The    Process  in  fabricating  each 
sfecies    explained  :'T-The  immense    Profits   arising 
therefrom: — The  extensive  Trade  in  sending  base ^ 
Coin  to  the  Country^ — Its  tmiversal  Circulation  in^ 
the  Metropolis^ — !rhe  great.  Griev,ance  arising  from, 
it  to  Brewers,  DistillerSy  Grocers y  and  Retail  Dealers^, 
in  particular,  as  well  as  the  Labouring  Poor  in  gene^ 
ral. — The  principal  Channels  through  which  it  u. 
uttered  in  the  Country  and  in  the  Metropolis r-^Coun* 
terfnt  foreign  Money  extremely  productive  to  the 
dealers. — Ay,  summary  View  of,  the  Causes  of  the 
mtchief.'-^ThB  Defects  in  the  present  Laws  ex^ 
plained  I — And  a  Detail  of  the  Remedies  proposed  io^ 
be  provided  by  the  Legislature. 


X  HB  fiauds  committed  by  the  fabricaUoa  of  ba9&. 
Money,  and  by  the  nefarious  practices,  in  the  intrp* 
ductioo  of  almost  eveiy  species  of  counterfeit  Coim 
into  the  circulation  of  the  Country,  ^re  next  to  bo 
diacussed. 

The  great  oudines  of  this  enormous  evil  having 
been  stated  in  the  first  Chapter,  it  now  remains  to  elu-- 

cidate 
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cidate  that  part  of  the  subject  which  is  connected 
with  specific  detaiL 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  these  multiplied 
and  increasing  frauds  is  to  be  traced  to  the  various  in- 
genious improvements  which  have  taken  place  of  late 
years,  at  Birmingham,  and  other  manufacturing 
towns,  in  mixing  metals,  and  in  stamping  sxA  colour^ 
ing  ornamental  buttons. 

The  same  ingenious  process  is  so  easily  applied 
to  the  coinage  and  colouring  of  false  money,  and  also 
to  the  mixing  of  the  metals  of  which  it  is  Composed, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,- that  the  avarice  of 
man,  urged  by  the  prospect  of  immense  profit,  has 
occasioned  that  vast  increase  of  counterfeit  money  x>( 
every  descriptlon^with  which  the  Country  is  at  preset 
deluged.  '  .  ^  " 

The  false  coinages  which  have  been  introductd 
into  circulation,  of  late  years,  are  Guineas ^  Half ' 
Guineas  and  Seven-Shilling  Pieces,  Crowns  and  Hay- 
Crowns  ^  SJulUngs,  Sixpences^  Pence, Halfpence, andFar^ 
things,  of  the  similitude  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  :  *of 
foreign  coin,  HalfJ^hannas,  Loms-^ors,  Spanish  DoU 
lars,  French  Half-  Crowm,  Shillings  and  Sixpences,  30  Sitl 
pieces,  Prussian  and  Danish  Silver  money,  and  other 
continental  coins  ;  to  which  may  be  added.  Sequins  of 
Turkey,  and  Pagodas  of  India.  These  foreign  coins 
except  in  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  Dollars  *  issued 

by 

•  TJip  circulation  of  $taBip€d  SpaniA  Dollant,  in  l^^^9  ^vcrise 
to  a  very  extensive  coinage  of  counterfeit-  money  of  the  tame  species, 

which 
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by  the  Bank  of  England  in  1797)  have  generally 
been  sold  as  articles  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
being  fraudulently  circulated  in  the  British  Colonies 
or  in  Foreign  Countries* 

So  dexterous  and  skilful  have  Coiners  now  become, 
that  by  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  pure  gold 
with  a  compound  of  base  metal^  they  can  ^bricate 
guineas  that  shall  be  ftill  weighty  and  of  such  perfect 
workrnanship  as  to  elude  a  discovery,  except  by  per* 
sons  of  skill ;  while  the  intrinsic  value  does  not  ex- 
cecd  thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings,  and  in  some  in- 

yfiadi  wasgcnendly  exectited  in  a  very  masterly  manneri  and  before 
thefintid  was  discovered  vast  quantities  were  in  the  hands  of  many 
innocent  members  of  the  community.  Several  detections,  however, 
having  checked  the  circulation,  and  silver  bullion  having  fallen  , 
fready  ia  price,  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in  base 
nioney  availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  purchased  Dollars 
in  great  quantities  at  about  4/.  id,  which  they  instantly  stamped 
and  circulated  at  41.  94/.  and  by  which  species  of  villainy  large  sums 
of  money  were  suddenly  amassed. — One  dealer  in  particular  is  said 
to  have  made  above  £-§000  in  six  weeks.  The  Laws  attaching  no 
punishment  to  this  unforeseen  offence,  and  the  Author  representing 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  Bank  Directors,  the  whole  were 
called  in,  leaving,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  a  large  sur* 
phis  of  actual  coonterfeits, — which  appears  to  have  suggested  to 
them  the  expedient  of  finding  a  market  in  the  British  American 
Colomes  aod  the  United  States,  where,  in  general,  frauds  are  lets 
likely  to  be  detected  from  the  payments  being  made  (ftarucularly 
in  the  West  India  islands)  in  dollars  put  up  in  bags  containing  a  cer- 
tain value  in  each.  However,  they  were  fortunately  defeated  in 
this  object  by  the  timely  notice  given,  by  the  Author  of  this  Treatise, 
to  hu  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  American  Minister^ 
and  thnwgh  these  respectable  mediums  commercial  people  were  put 
upon  their  guard  before  the  intended  fraud  could  be  carried  into  effect* 

Stances 
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Stances  is  not  more  than  eight  er  ftine.  Of  this 
coinage  considerable  quantities  were  circulated  some 
years  since,  bearing  the  impression  of  George  the 
Second  :  and  another  coinage  of  counterfeit  guineas 
of  the  year  1793/ bearing  the  impression  of  bis  pre- 
sent Majesty,  has  been  for  some  years  in  circulation, 
finished  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  nearly  full  weight, 
although  the  intrinsic  value  is  not  above  eight  sbil- 
lingst  half-guineas  are  al^o  in  circulation  of  the  same 
coinage;  and  lately  a  good  imitation  of  the  seven- 
shilling  pieces.  But  as  the  fabrication  of  such  coin 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity  than 
generally  prevails,  and  also  a  greater  capital  than  most 
coiners  arc  able  to  command,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  has 
gone  to  no  great  extent ;  for  amidst  all  the  abuses 
which  have  prevailed  of  late  years,  it  is  unquestioa- 
ably  true,  that  the  guineas  and  half-guineas  which 
liavcbeen  counterfeited  in  a  style  to  elude  detectipn, 
•have  borne  no  proportion  in  point  of  extent  to  the 
coinage  of  base  5/7i;^r.  "Of  this  latter"  there  ^rtji've 
difFcrenjt  kinds  at  present  counterfeited  j  and  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  enumerate. 

TJie  Firsl  of  tJiese  are  denominated  Flats,  from  the 
circumstance  of  this  species  of  money  being  cut  out 
of  flatted  plates,  composed  of  a  mixture  oC  silver  and 
blanched  copper.  The  proportion  of  silver  runs  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third,  and  in  some  instances  to  even 
one-half:  the  metals  are  mixed  by  a  chemical  pre- 
paration, and  afterwards  rolled  by  flatting  mills,  into 
the  thickness  of  sUlVmgSy  half-crown^  or  crowns^  ac- 
cording 
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corcfing  to  the  desire  of  the  parties  who4brt4igth<t 
copper  and  silver>.wbich  last  is  ge<ie?aiiy^fOlei^  phiif. 
It  is  not  known,  that  there  are  at  present  above  'one 
or  two  rolling  mills  in  London^  although  thcfe  ffcre 
several  in  the  Couqtry,  where  all  the  dealers  and 
coioen  of  this  species  of  base  money  resort,  ibr  tha 
purpose  of  having  these  plates  prepared ;  from  which; 
when  finished,  blanis  or  round  pieces  are  cutoilit,  6f 
the  sizes  of  the  nioliey  meantto.be  counterfeited. 

The  artisans  who  stamp  or  coin  these  blanks  into 
base  money  are  seldom  interestedHheniselsres.  ^  They 
generally  work  as  mechanics  for  the  large  dealers  wh^ 
employ  a  capital  in  the  trade  i — and  who  furnish  the 
plates^  and  pay  about  eight  p?r  cent,  for  the  coinage;  . 
being  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  each  shilKtfg,  and 
twopence-halfpenny  for  each  half-crown^ 
.   This  operation  consists  first  in  turning  the  blanks 
in  a  lathe ; — then  stamping  them,  by  rnean^  of  a  press; 
with  dies  with  the  exact  impression  of  the  coin  in- 
tended to  be  imitated  : — they  are  after\vards  rubbed 
with  sandpaper  and  cork ;  then  put  into  aquafortis 
to  bring  the  silver  to  the  sur&ce ;  then  rubbed  with 
common  salt  i    then  with  cream  of  tartar ;    then 
wanned  id  a  shovel  or  similar.machine  before  the  fire; 
and  last  of  all  rubbed  with  hlacking^  to  give  the 
money  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  circulation. 
All  these  operations  are  so  quickly  performed,  that 
two  persons  (a  man  and  his  wife  for  instance,)  can 
oomgletdy  finish  to  the  nominal  amount  of  fifty 

pounds 
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pounds  ia  shillings. and  baU-crowntf  in  two  day9»  by 
which  they  will  earn  each  twd  gtiineas  a  day. 

A  sbilRng  of  this  species^  which  exhibits  nearly 
the  appearance  of  what  has  been  usually  called  a 
Birmingham  shilling,  is  intrinsically  worth  fron)  two^ 
f€nc€  to  fmrfence ;  and  crowns  and  half-crowns  a,re 
in  the  sam^  proportion*  The  quantity  made  of  this 
sort  of  counterfeit  coinage  is  very  considerable :  it 
requires  less  ingenuity  than  any  of  the  other  methods 
of  coining,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most 
expensive,  and  of  course  the  least  profitable  to  the 
Dealer ;  who  for  the  most  part  dispos<:s  of  it  to  the 
utterers,  vulgarly  called  Smashers^  at  froin  aSs.  to  40s. 
for  a  guinea,  according  to  the  quality  ;  white  these 
Smashers  generally  manage  to  utter  it  again  to  the 
Full  import  value. 

The  Second  Species  of  counterfeit  Silver  money  passes 
among  the  dealers  by  the  dcpomidation  of  Plated 
Goods;  from  the  circumstance  of  the  shillings. and 
half-crowns  being  made  of  copper  of  a  reduced  size, 
and  afterwards  plated  with  silver,  so  extended  as  to 
form  a  rim  round  the  edge.  This  coin  is  afterwards 
stamped  with  dies  so  as  to  resemble  the  real  coin  ; 
and^  from  the  circumstance  of  the  surface  being  pure 
silver,  is  not  easily  discovered  except  by  ringing  the 
money  on  a  table :  but  as  this  species  of  base  money 
requires  a  knowledge  of  plating  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity,  it  is  of  course  confined  to  few  hands. 
It  is  however  extremely  profitable  to  those  who  carry 
1  it 
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it  on^  as  it  can  generally  be  uttered^  witbout  detec« 
don,  at  its  full  import  valtse. 

The  Tiird  Species  of  base  Silver-mon^  is  called 
Plain  Goods^  and  is  totally  oonfined  to  shillings. 
These  arc  made  of  copper  blanks  turned  in  a  lathe,  of 
the  exact  si^e  of  a  Birmingham  shilling,  afterwards 
silvered  over  by  a  particular  operation  used  ia  colour- 
ing metal  buttons ;  they  ane  then  rubbed  over  with 
cream  of  tartar  and  blacking,  after  which  they  ar^  fit 
for  cireulation. 

Tliese  shillings  do  not  cost  the  makers  above  one 
halfpenny  each :  they  are  sold  very  low  to  the 
Smashers  or  Uilerers,  who  pass  them  where  they  can, 
at  the  (ull  nominal  value ;  and  when  the  silver  wears 
off,  which  is  very  soon  the  ease,  they  are  sold  to  the 
Jews  as  bad  shillings,  who  generally  resell  them  at  a 
small  prt^t  to  custotners,  by  whom  tbey  are  reco- 
loured^  and  thus  soon  brought  again  into  circuktioh. 
The  profit  is  immense,  owing  to  the  trifling  value  of 
the  materials  ;  but  the  circulation,  on  account  of  the 
clanger  of  discovery,  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  not  yet  very 
extensive.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
a  species  of  coinage  not  of  a  long  standing. 

77fe  Fourth  Class  of  counterfeit  silver-money  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Castings  or  Cast  Goods. 
This  species  of  work  requires  great  skill  and  inge- 
naity,  and  is  therefore  confined  to  few  hands ;  fdr 
none  but  excellent  artists  can  attempt  it,  mth  any 
prospect  of  great  success. 

The  process  is  to  melt  blanched  copper,  and  to 

N  cast 
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cast  It  in  mouMs,  having  the  impression,  and  being 
of  the  size  of  a  crown^  a  half-crown^  a  shillings  or  t 
sixpence^  as  the  case  may  be ;  after  being  removed 
from  the  moulds,  the  money  thus  formed  is  cleanct 
off,  and  afterwards  neatly  silvered  over  by  an  opera- 
tion similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  buttons. 

The  counterfeit,  money  made  in  imitation  of  shil- 
lings by  this  process,  is  generally  cast  so  as  to  have  a 
crooked  appearance  ;  and  the  deception  is  so  admira- 
ble, that  although  intrinsically  not  worth  one  half 
penny y  by  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  thick  croohu 
shiUingy  they  enter  into  circulation  without  suspicion, 
and  are  seldom  refused  while  the  surface  exhibits  nc 
part  of  the  copper ;  and  even  after  this  the  itineranl 
Jews  will  purchase  them  at  threepence  each  thougli 
six  times  their  intrinsic  value,  well  knowing  that  the) 
can  again  be  recoloured  at  the  cxpence  of  half  a  far. 
thing,  so  as  to  pass  without  difficulty  for  their  nomi- 
nal  value  of  twelve  pence. — A  vast  number  of  the 
sixpences  now  in  circulation  is  of  this  species  oi 
coinage. 

The  profit  in  every  view,  whether  to  the  origina 
maker,  or  to  the  subsequent  purchasers  (after  havinj 
lost  their  colour,)  is  imviense. 

In  fabricating  Cast  Money,  the  workmen  are  alwayi 
more  secure  than  where  presses  and  dies  are  used, 
because  upon  the  least  alarm;  and  before  any  officq 
of  justice  can  have  admission,  the  counterfeits  aq 
thrown  into  the  crucible;  the  moulds  are  destroyed 

an( 
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find  nothing  is  to  be  found  that  can  convict,  or  even 
criminate,  the  offender :  on  this  account  the  present 
makers  of  cast  money  have  reigned  long,  and  were 
they  careful  and  frugal,  they  might  have  become  ex- 
tremely rich  ;  but  prudence  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
men  who  live  by  acts  of  criminality.  ' 

The  Fifth  and  last  Species  of  base  coin  made  in 
imitation  of  silver-money  of  the  realm  is  called  Figs 
or  Fig  Things.  It  is  a  very  inferior  sort  of  counter-^ 
feit  money,  of  which  composition,  however,  a 
great  part  of  the  sixpences  now  in  circulation  are 
made.  The  proportion  of  silver  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  value  of  one  farthing  in  half  a  crown ; 
ilthough  there  are  <?ertainly  some  exceptions,  as 
counterfeit  sixpences  have  been  lately  discov^red^ 
Jorae  with  a  mixture,  and  some  wholly  silver :  but 
5vcn  these  did  not  yield  the  makers  less  than  from  50 
o  80  per  cent,  while  the  profit  on  the  former  is  not 
CSS  than  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  per  cent, 
md  sometimes  more. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  base 
noney  which  has  entered  into  the  circulation  of  the 
Country  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  it  must 
ic  very  great,  since  one  of  the  principal  Coiners  of* 
tamped  money,  who  some  time  since  left  ofFbusiness, 
nd  made  some  important  discoveries,  acknowledged 
0  the  Author,  that  he  had  coined  to  the  extent  of 
tt9  hundred  thousand  founds  sterling  in  counterfeit 
df-crownsy  and  other  base  silver-money,  in  a  period 
N  2  of 
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of  seven  years.  This  is  the  less  ^uiprlsiqg^  as  two  per^ 
sons  can  stamp  and  finish  to  the  amount  of  froq 
200/.  to  300A  a  week.* 

.  Of  the  Copper  Money  made  in  imitation  of  th^ 
current  coin  of  the  realm^  there  arc  many  difFerenI 
sorts  sold  at  various  prices^  according  to  the  size  ancj 
weight ;  but  in  general  they  may  be  divided  into  twc 
kinds,  namely^  the  stamped  and  the  plain  hatfpencej 
of  both  which  kind  immense  quantities  have  beeij 
made  in  Loncbn ;  and  also  in  Birmingham^  Wcdg^ 
bury,  Bifeton,  and  Wolverhampton,  fecf- 

The  plain  halfpence  arc  generally  made  at  Biri 
mingham ;  and  from  their  thickness,  aiTord  a  won^ 
dcrful  deception.  They  are  scJd,  however,  by  tU 
coiners  to  the  large  dealers  at  about  a  farthing  eacfa| 
or  100  per  cent,  profit  in  the  talc  or  aggregate  numj 
ben    These  dealers  are  not  the  uUerers;  but  sc\ 

♦  A  Liquid  Test  has  been  discovered^  by  Mr.  Alsto!*^  an  cmi 
nent  Manufacturer^  in  Birmingliami  of  great  worth  and  respectabi 
lity,  which  carnot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  van  trr  detecting  everj 
species  of  counterfeit  Gold  and  Silver  money,  whether  plated  <\ 
nvasbed*  This  discovery  is  mentioned  with  pleasure  by  the  Authoi 
as  it  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  Public>  in  prd 
tecting  the  fair  dealer»  against  the  frauds  daily  practised  upon  theoq 
•in  the  circulation  of  base  money. — The  discovery  is  instantaneous  b 
a  single  touch,  and  the  expence  of  the  Liquid  and  Apparatus 
trifling. 

f  A  species  of  counterfeit  halfpence  made  wholfy  of  kedy  ha 
been  circulated  in  considerable  quantities^  coloured  in  such  a  mann^ 
as  even  to  deceive  the  best  judges.  They  are  generally  of  ti 
Reign  of  George  II.  and  have  the  exact  appearance  of  old  Mii 
halfpence. 

V  thei 
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fhcm  again  by  retail  in  pieces,  or  Jive-shiliing  papers^ 
at  the  rate  ot  from  28j.  to  3]j.  for  a  guinea;  not 
only  to  the  Smashers,  but  also  to  persons  ii>  diflercnt 
trades,  as  well  in  the  Metropolis  as  in  the  Country 
Towns^  who  pass  them  in  the  course  of  their  business 
at  the  f[]i\  import  value. 

Farthings  are  also  made  in  considerable  quantities, 
chiefly  in  London,  but  so  very  thin  that  the  profit 
upon  tbi^  species  of  coinage  is  much  greater  than  on 
the  halfpence,  though  these  counterfeits  are  not  now, 
as  formerly,  made  of  base  metal.  The  copper  of 
vhich  they  are  made  is  generally  pure.  The  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  weight  alone,  where  the  coinersy 
fillers,  and  uUererSy  do  not  obtain  less  than  200  per 
<^nt.  A  well  known  coiner  has  been  said  to  finish 
from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  sterling  a  week.  Of 
halfpence,  two  or  three  persons  can  stamp  and  fini&h 
^the  nominal  simountof  at  least  two  hundred  pounds 
in  six  days. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  seldom  less 
than  between  forty  and  fifty  coinages  or  private  mint^, 
almost  constantly  employed  in  London  and  in  differ- 
ent country  towns,  in  stamping  and  fabricating  base 
Blver  and  copper  money,  the  evil  may  justly  be  said 
to  have  arrived  at  an  enormous  height.  It  is  indeed 
tnie  that  these  people  have  been  a  good  deal  inter* 
^pted  and  embarrassed  from  time  to  time,  by  detec- 
tions and  convictions  ;  but  while  the  laws  are  so  in- 
applicable to  the  new  tricks  and  devices  they  have 
^rtcd  to,  these  convictions  are  only  a  drop  in  the 
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tucket :  while  such  encouragemcrxts  arc  hcW  out  the 
execution  of  one  rogue  only  makes  room. for  another 
to  take  up  his  customers ;  and  indeed  as  the  ofience 
of  selling  is  only  a  misdemeanor  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  the  wife  and  family  of  a  culprit,  or  convicted 
seller  of  base  money  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  to 
support  him  luxuriously  in  Newgate,  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year  and  day*s  imprisonment,  which  is 
generally  the  punishment  inflicted  for  this  species  of 
offence. 

It  has  been  already  stated  \page  1 6,  &c.]  that  trading 
in  base  money  has  now  become  as  regular  and  sj'ste- 
matic  as  any  fair  branch  of  trade. — 

Certain  it  is,  that  immense  quantities  have  been  re* 
gularly  sent  from  Loi>don  lo  the  Camps  during  the 
summer  season  ;  and  to  persons  at  the  sea-ports  and 
manufacturing  towns,  who  again  sell  in  retail  to  the 
different  tradesmen  and  others  who  pass  them  at  the 
full  import  value. 

In  this  nefarious  traffic  a  number  of  the  lower  ordei 
qf  the  German  Jews  in  London  assist  the  dealers  ir 
an  eminent  degree,  particularly  in  th<5  circulation  o 
bad  half-pence. 

It  has  not  been  an  unusiial  thing  for  several  o 
these  dealers  to  hold  a  kind  of  market  every  morning 
where  from  forty  to  fifty  of  these  German  Jew  boy 
are  regularly  supplied  with  counterfeit  halfpence 
which  they  dispose  of  ill  the  course  of  the  day  in  dit 
ferent  streets  and  lanes  of  the  Metropolis,  for  bad  shil 
lings y  at  about  3d»  each,     Caje  is  always  taken  tha 

th 
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the  person  who  cries  bad  shillings  shall  have  a  compa- 
nion near  him  who  carries  the  halfpence/  and  takes  "^ 
charge  of  the  purchased  shillings  (which  are  riot  cut:) 
60  as  to  elude  the  detection  of  the  Officers  of' the  - 
Police,  in  the  event  of  being  searched. 

The  bad  shillings  thus  purchased,  are  received  in  ' 
payment  by  the  employers  of  the  boys,  for  the  bad 
halfpence  supplied  them,  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings 
a  dozen ;  and  are  generally  re-^s<Jld  to  SmaJherSy  at  a 
{rofit  of  two  shillings  a  dozen  ;  who  speedily  re-co- 
lour them,  and  introduce  them  again  into  circulation, 
at  their  full  nominal  value. 

The  boys  will  generally  clear  from  five  to  seven 
shillings  a  day,  by  this  fraudulent  business;  which 
they  almost  uniformly  spend,  during  the  evening,  in 
riot  and  debauchery  ;  returning  pennyless  in  the 
morning  to  their  old  trade. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  frauds  upon  the  Public  multiply 
beyond  all  possible  conception,  while  the  tradesman, 
who,  unwarily  at  least  if  not  improperly,  sells  his 
counterfeit  shillings  to  Jew  boys  at  threepence  each,' 
little  suspects  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  behig  re- 
turned upon  him  again  at  the  rate  of  twelve-pence  ;* 
or  300  per  cent,  profit  to  the  purchasers  and  utterers. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  criminal  devites  *  to 
^Indi  the  coiners  and  dealers,  as  well  as  the  utterers 
rfbasc  money,  have  had  recourse,  for  answering  their 
iniquitous  purposes.  » 

Previous  to  the  Act  of  the  37  Geo.  3.  cap.  126,' 

counterfeit 
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eounterfeitt  French  crowns,  half-crowiis,  and  shilUngSi 
of  excellent  workmanships  were  introduced  with  a 
view  io  elude  the  puniEdinient  of  the  then  deficient 
Laws  relative  to  Fot^ign  Coin, 

Fraudulent  die*sinkers  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  Metropolis  and  in  BirminghatDj  who  are  excel- 
'^  lent  artists ;  able  and  willing  to  copy  the  exact  »mi« 
litude  of  any  coin>  from  the  British  guinea  to  the 
sequin  of  Turkey,  or  to  the  Star  Pagoda  of  Arcot. 
The  delinquents  have  therefore  every  opportunity  and 
assistance  they  can  wish  for ;  while  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  deficiency  of  the  laws,  (particularly 
relative  to  British  Coin)  and  where  the  point  of  dan- 
ger lies,  joined  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detection, 
operates  as  a  great  encouragement  to  this  ^ecies  of 
treason,  felony,  and  fraud ;  and  afibrds  the  most  for* 
cible  reason  why  these  pests  of  society  still  continue 
to  afBict  the  honest  part  of  the  community. 

An  opinion  prevails,  founded  on  information  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  the  nK>st  intelligent  of 
these  coiners  and  dealers,  that  of  the  counterfeit 
money  now  in  circulation,  not  above  one  third  part  is 
of  the  species  of  Flats  or  composition  money  ;  which 
Kas  been  mentioned  as  the  most  intrinsically  valuable 
of  counterfeit  silver,  and  contains  from  one  fourth  to 
qne  third  silver ;  the  remainder  being  blanched  cop- 
pen-— The  other  two  thirds  of  the  counterfeit  money 
being  Mt  or  washed^  and  intrinsically  worth  little  or 
nothing,  the  imposition  upon  the  public  is  obvious. 

Taking 
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TaUng  the  whole  upon  an  average,  the  amount  of  the 
injury  may  be  fairly  calculated  at  within  ten  per  ccnU 
of  a  total  loss  upon  the  mass  of  the  base  silver  money 
now  in  circulatba ;  whicb^  if  a  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from  what  passes  under  the  review  of  any  per- 
son who  has  occasion  to  receive  silver  in  exchange^ 
must  considerably  exceed  one  million  sterling  !  To  this 
we  have  the  miserable  prospect  of  an  accession  every 
year,  until  some  effectual  steps  shall  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  evil. 

Of  the  Copper  Coinage^  the  quantity  of  ccmnter* 
ieits  at  one  time  in  circuiatidn  might  be  truly  said  to 
equal  three  fourth  parts  of  the  whole,  and  nothing  is* 
more  certain  than  that  a  very  great  {>roportioii  of  the 
actual  counterfeits  passed  as  Mint  halfpence,  from 
their  size  and  appearance,  although  they  yielded  the 
cdners  a  large  profit.  ^ 

Even  at  present  the  state  both  of  the  silver  and  coj^ 
per  coinage  of  this  kingdom  (the  copper  pence  only 
excepted)  deserves  very  particular  attention,  for  at 
DO  time  can  any  person  minutely  examine  either  the^ 
<me  coin  or  the  other,  which  may  come  into  his  pos* 
session,  without  finding  a  considerable  proportion 
counterfeit. 

Until,  therefore,  a  new  Coinage  of  halfpence  and 
fiothings  takes  place  upon  the  excellent  plan  adopted 
by  Government,  with  respect  to  the  pence  now  par* 
tially  in^  circulation,  what  must  be  the  situation  of 
the  retail  4^1^>^;  ^^  brewers,  distillers,  and  rnany 
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Other  classes  of  industrious  traders,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  business,  are  compelled  to  receive  depreciated 
counterfeit  money  ?* 

♦  The  burden  is  not  only  grievous  beyond  expres- 
sion, to  those  who  have  no  alternative  but  to  take 
such  base  money  in  payment ;  but  extends  indirectly 
to  jhe  Poor:  in  as  much  as  the  diminished  value  of 
^tich  coin,  arising  from  its  reduced  or  base  quality, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  quantities  thrown  into 
circulation,  tends  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  first 
articles  of  necessity. 

The  labourer,  the  handicraftsman,  and  the  working 
manufacturer,  being  generally  paid  their  \*eekly 
Wages,  partly  in  copper  rnoney  of  depreciatedvalue  ; 
-i-it  is  obvious  that  they  must  obtain  less  than  they 
Would  othenvise  receive^  were  ihecojh  of  a  higher 
standard  ;  for  the  retail  dealers  who  furnish  the  poor 
with  food,  must  shield  themselves,'  at  least  in  part, 

•  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  although  the  number  of  Pence  which 
have  been  supplied  by  that  admirable  Artist,  Mr.  Boulton,  oF  Bir- 
mingham, and  which  have  been  actually  circulated  amounts  to  Forty 
Million  of  Pieces,  ipaking  j^.  166,666.  izs,  /^d.  sterling,  and  iirhich. 
is  equal  to  4^.  for  every  inhabitant  in  this  Islapd,  according  to  the 
largest  computation :  yet  the  quantity  of  halfpence  (chiefly  coun- 
terfeits) which  arc  found  in  actual  circulation,  are  at  least  in  the 
proportion  of  forty  to  one.  Th?s  inust  ever  be  the  case  until  some 
expedient,  such  as  is  hereafter  recommended,  «hall  be  adopted  for 
calling  them  in,  and  substituting  in  their  place  a  new  Coinage  of  the 
full  standard  weight :  For  it  is  evident  that  the  Dealers  and 
Tradesmen  at  present  hoard  up  the  penny  pieces,  and  only  drculata 
the  counterfeit  halfpence  which  they  receive ;  the  nuisance  there- 
fore remains,  and  the  ccincrs  are  thus  encouraged  to  continue  their 
nefarious  practices, 
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against  the  unavoidable  losses  arising  from  base 
money,  by  advancing  the  prices  of  their  various  com-* 
modities. 

Nor  are  such  advances  made  upon  a  principle 
which  cannot  be  defended  ;  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  relative  value  even  of  the  old  coffer  coin  of  the 
Mint  to  gold  or  silver,  is  nearly  twice  its  intrinsic 
value  "i  and  while  such  copper  money  cannot  be  paid 
into  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,  or  re-^ 
ceived  in  paynaent  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  the 
burden  and  loss  of  a.  diminished  coin  fall  entirely 
upon  the  traders,  (who  are  compelled  to  receive  such 
money,)  and  upon  the  labourers  and  mechanics 
through  whose  medium  it  is  cbiejfiy  circulated. 

While  the  disproportion  thus  stated  between  the 
denominative  value  of  copper  and  silver  money  is  so 
very  great,  it  is  evident  that  the  legal  coinage  of  cop- 
per muft  produce  an  immense  profit ;  qs  one  found  of 
copper  estimated  at  13  pence*  will  make  as  many 
halfpence,  of  the  legal  coinage,  as  pass  for  two 
sailings. 

This  fact  plainly  (hews  the  vast  temptation  which 
is  held  out  to  those  who  carry  on  the  counterfeit  coin- 
age, where  the  profit  from  the  coiner  to  the  dealers, 
and  from  these  dealers  to  the  utterers,  at  the  full  de- 

*  A  few  ycais  ago  sheet-copper  was  as  low  as  1 1  id.  a  pound,  and 
will  probably  be  again  at  the  same  price  on  the  retum  of  Peace.  In. 
deed  it  has  been  even  lower,  although  it  hat  recently  very  much 
^dvanocd  in  price. 
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nomi  native  value,  must  be  in  many  instances  from 
two  to  three  hundred  per  cent.  When  to  this  cir- 
cumstance is  added  the  security  which  the  defidencics 
in  the  present  laws  hold  out,  the  whole  operates  as  a 
kind  of  bounty  to  these  fraudulent  people,  whp  can- 
not resist  the  prosecution  of  a  trade  where  the  profit 
is  so  immense,  and  where  a  coinage  equally  pure  and 
beavy  as  the  dd  mint  standard  would  even  be  ex-r 
tremely  productive.* 

Jn  every  view  the  evil  at  present  arising  from  base 
money  of  every  denomination  appears  to  be  of  the 
greatest  magnitude^— while  its  extent  will  scarce  be 
credited  by  any  but  those  who  have  turned  their  at- 
tention very  minutely  to  the  subject. 

The  trade  of  dealing  in  counterfeit  coin  acquires 
its  greatest  vigour  towards  the  end  of  March  ;  for 
then  the  Lotteries  are  over,  when  SkvmdJers,  Gan^h- 
lersy  Pretended  Dealers  m  Horses^  Travellers  uith 
E  0  Tables,  and  Ha'dbkers  and  Pedlars  go  into  the 
country,  carrying  with  them  considerable  quantities 
of  base  silver  and  copper  money  ;  by  which  they  are 
enabled,  in  a  great  degree,  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion, by  cheating  and  defrauding  ignorant  country 
people. 

•  This  obscrvadon  docs  not  apply  to  Mr.  Boulton's  New  Copper 
Coinage ;  for  although  some  feeble  attempts  have  been  made  to 
counterfeit  it,  these  can  never  go  to  a  great  extent,  from  ita  not  being 
a  sufficient  object  of  profit ;  besides  the  fraud  is  easily  detected,  since 
each  penny  weighs  an  exact  oaoce :  of  course  the  halfpence  ,&oald 
weigh  half  an  ounce,  and  the  farthings  one  quarter  of  an  oance^  when 
these  last  two  denominations  are  brought  into  circulation ;  as  it  is 
expected  they  will  be, 
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In  the  spring  season  too,  the  dealers  in  counterreit 
coin  begin  to  make  up  their  orders  for  the  difierent 
country  towns ;  and  it  is  supposed,  upon  good 
grounds,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  place  of  any 
consequence  alt  over  the  kingdom  where  they  have 
not  their  correspondents  ;  it  is  also  a  fact  well  esta-^ 
bliibed,  that  many  of  these  correspondents  come  re* 
gularly  to  the  Metropolis^  and  also  go  to  Birmingham 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  once  or  twice  a  year  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  base  money,  where  the 
evil  is  said  to  be  increasing  even  more  than  in 
London. 

It  very  seldom  happens,  on  account  of  the  great 
demand,  (especially  of  late  years)  that  the  dealers 
have  ever  any  considerable  stock  on  hand.  The  base 
money  is  no  sooner  finished,  than  it  is  packed  up  and 
sent  to  customers  in  town  and  country  ;  and  with 
such  rapidity  has  it  been  fabricated,  on  occasions  of 
pressing  emergency,  that  a  single  dealer  has  been 
known  to  procure  from  the  coiners  who  worked  for 
hira,  from  £.ZQO  io£.bOO  for  country  orders,  in  the 
course  of  the  week  ! 

The  lower  ranks  an[K>ng  the  Irish,  and  the  Germa» 
Jews,are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  trade  of  circulating 
base  money  in  London  ; — there  is  said  to  be  scarce 
an  Irish  labourer  who  does  not  exchange  his  week's 
wages  for  base  money ;  taking  a  mixture  of  shillings, 
sixpences,  and  copper. 

The  Jews  principally  confine  themselves  to  the 
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coinage  and  circulation  of  copper ;  while  the  Irish 
women  are  the  chief  utterers  and  colourers  of  base 
silver.  A  vast  number  of  these  low  females  have  ac- 
quired the  mischievous  art  of  colouring  the  bad  shil- 
lings and  sixpences,  which  they  purchase  from  the 
employers  of  Jew-boys,  who  cry  bad  shillings. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  among  the  Jews,  al- 
though many  cases  occur  where  they  appear  to  be 
coiners  of  copper  money  and  dealers  to  a  great  extent, 
yet  scarce  an  instance  can  be  adduced  of  their  having 
any  concern  in  the  coinage  of  base  silver :  neither 
are  they  extensive  dealers  in  any  other  base  money 
than  copper. 

The  Jews,  however,  deal  largely  in  foreign  coin, 
counterfeited  in  this  country ;  having  been  the  chief 
means  by  which  Louis  SOrs^  Half  JohannaSf  as  well 
as  various  silver  coins,  (particularly  Dollars)  made  of 
base  metal,  have  been  sent  out  of  this  country.  It  is 
through  the  same  channel  that  the  Sequins  of  Tur- 
key have  been  exported ;  and  also  the  Pagodas  of 
India.* 

In  contemplating  and  in  developing  the  causes 
of  the  vast  accumulation  and  increase  of  base  money, 
which  has  thus  deluged  the  country  of  late- years,  the 
evil  will  be  found  to  have  proceeded  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  tf  new- coinage: — of  laws ^  applicable  to  fhenrjf 
f  rids  and  devices  proftised  by  the  comers  :'f^of  proper 
checks  upon  fraudulent  Circulation : — of  rewards  for 

♦  See  ante,  p.  17,  ij» 

the 
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ih'e  detection  and  apprehension  ^f  Offenders  x^^and  of  a 
sufficient  fund  to  ensure  the  prompt  execution  of  the 
law  ;  ly  a  vigorous  and  energetic  Police,  directed  not 
only  to  the  execution  of  apposite  laws  in  the  detec- 
tion and  punishment  of  offenders^  but  also  to  the 
means  of  prevention. 

The  vigour  and  energy  requisite  to  put  good  and 
apposite  laws  in  execution  for  the  ■  suppres^n  of 
crimes  of  every  kind,  but  particularly  that  of  the 
coinage  and  circulation  of  base  morft^y,  depend  much 
on  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Magistrate :  and  on 
the  affording  an  adequate  pecuniary  resource,  to 
enable  him  to  reward  men  who  may  undertake  to  risk 
their  persons  in  the  company  of  desperate. and  daring 
offenders,  in  order  to  obtain  that  species  of  evidence 
which  will  produce  a  conviction.  Without  such  pe- 
cuniary resource,  the  law,  as  well  as  the  exertions  of 
the  Magistrate,  becomes  a  dead  letter:  and  his 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  ends  of 
public  justice,  are  crippled  and  lost  to  the  Com* 
munity. 

In  suppressing  great  evils,  ftrong  and  adequate 
powers  must  be  applied,  and  nothing  can  give  force 
and  activity  to  these  powers,  but  the  ability  to  reward 
liberally  all  persons  engaged  in  the  public  service, 
either  as  police  officers,  or  as  temporary  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  atrocious  offenders.  The  fol- 
lowing ideas  are  therefore. suggefled  with  a  view  to 
the  important  subject  at  present  under  discussion. 

The  Coinage  Laws  (except  those  relating  to  cop- 
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per  mcMiey)  which  contain  the  moft  important  regiila- 
tions  in  the  %vay  of  prevention,  having  been  made  a 
century  ago,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  regular  progress  of  the  evil,  and  the 
new  contrivances  and  artifices  resorted  to,  in  that 
period,  that  many  obvious  amendments  have  become 
necessary.  A  consolidation  of  the  whoie  laws  from 
the  2Sth  of  Edward  the  Third,  to  the  14  tb  of  his 
present  Majesty,  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  desir- 
able object;  as  it  would  afford  a  better  opportunity 
of  correcting  every  deficiency,  and  of  rendering  this 
branch  of  the  criminal  code,  concise,  clear,  expUcify 
— applicable  to  the  existing  evils,  and  to  the  means  of 
prevention. 

For  the  purpose,  however,  of  more  fully  eluci- 
dating  this  proposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the 
existing  laws,  and  what  are  considered  as  the  most  ap« 
parent  deficiencies  therein. 

We  will  begin  by  giving  a  Axori Summary  of  the 
existing  Laws. 
25.  Edw.  III.  Stat.      These  acts  make  counterfeiting 

5,  cap.  2.  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
1  Mary,  stat.  2,  r.  realin-— counterfeiting  foreign  mo- 

6,  ney,  current  within  the  realm — 
1  &  2  Ph.  &  Ma-  knowingly   bringing  false  money 

ry,rtf/>.  11.        into  the  realm  counterfeit  to  the 

5  Elle.  cap.  1 1 .     money  of  England ;  or  bringing  in 

14  Eliz.  cap.  3.     4iny  false  and  counterfeit  money, 

18  Eliz.  cap.  1.     current  within  the  realm  ;  in  (>rder 

to  utter  the  same))ere;-^imini6h- 

ing 
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ing  or  lightening  any  current  (gold 
or  silver)   coin — High  Treason.— 
Counterfeiting  foreign  money,  not 
current  in  tHekingdom — Mtsprision 
of  Treason. 
6  &  9  Will-  III.       These  Acts  contain  a  detail  of 
cap.  26.  {made  the  principal  offences  and  punish- 
ferpettml  by  7    ments,  upon  which  prosecutions 
Anne,  c.Q*b) —   are  founded  at  present. 
g&loWill.  III. 
f.  21. 
?thofQueenAnne,      Allows  400l.  a  year  for  prose- 
cap.  QA.  cuting  Offenders;  increased  by  15 

Geo.  II.  c.  28.  §  10,  to  600I. 
I5th  of  George  II.      Amends  some  of  the  above  laws, 
cap.  28.  and    establishes  new   regulations 

relative  to  the  Copper  Coinage* 
nth  George  III-      Makes  further   regulations  re- 
cap.  40.  specting    the    Copper    Coinage ; 

which,  however,  have  not  been  at 
all  effectual. 
Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  the  following 
tdditions  have  been  made  to  the  Statute  Law  on  this 
ubject. 
By  37  Geo.  III.  c.  126.  so  much  of  15  Geo.  11. 
.  28,   as   relates  to  halfpence  and  farthings,  and 
he  statute  1 1  Geo.  III.  c.  40,  and  all  other  acts  relat* 
ng  to  the  .copper  money  of  this  realm,  are  extended 
0  all  such  copper  money  as  shall  be  coined  and  issued 
iv  the  King  s  Proclamation. — ^This  was  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  protecting  the  Coinage  of  penny  and  iwopermj 
pieces  made  for  Government  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Bir 
mingham ;  and  which  it  is  believed  have  not  yet  beci 
counterfeited,  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 

By  the  same  statute,  37  Geo.  III.  c.  126,  person: 
counterfeiting  any  foreign  gold  or  siher  coin,  tho'  no 
current  in  this  realm,  are  made  guilty  of  felony 
punishable  by  seven  years'  transportation;  as  an 
also  persons  bringfng  the  same  into  the  realoi,  with 
intent  to  utter  it. — A  penalty  is  imposed  on  person! 
tendering  such  counterfeit  coin  in  payment,  or  ex 
change;  for' the  first  ^offence,  six  months*  imprison- 
ment: for  the  second,  two  years;  and  on  the  third, 
they  are  declared  guilty  of  felony  without  Clergy 
— Persons  having  more-  than  Jive  pieces  of  sucli 
counterfeit  coin  in  their  possession,  shall  forfeit  the 

^  same,  and  also  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  ^.5,  noi 
fess  than  405".  for  each  piece ;  or  suffer  three  months 
imprisonment. — Justices  are  impowered  to  gram 
warrants  for  searching  suspected  places,  for  sue) 
counlerfeit  foreign  coin  ;  which  with  the  tools  anc 
materials  may  be  seized  and  carried  before  a  Justice 
who  shall  secure  the  same  as  evidence :  to  be  afteii 
wards  destroyed. 

By  statute  38  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  the  act  14  Geo.  inj 
r.  42,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  light  silver  coi 
of  this  realm,  was  revived  and  continued  till  June  I 
1799.— And  by  statute  39  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  it  wi 
made  perpetual.  , 

By  statute  38  Geo.  III.  c.  67y  Copper  Coin  m 

being  the  legal  Copper  Coin  of  this  realm,  and  4 
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counterfeit  gold  or  silver  cq'm  whatever^  exported,  or 
shipped  for  exportation,  to  Martinique  or  atiy  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  or  x\nnerica>  is 
declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  as  under 
the  laws  respeciii^  the  Customs. — ^And  a  penalty  is 
imposed  on  persons  exporting  it,  of  JP.IQO  and  dou- 
ble the  value  of  the  coin. 

We  next  proceed  to  state  the  deficiencies  which 
still  remain  unremedied. 

1.  The  puuishmept  inflicted  on  the  different  of- 
fences specified  in  the  Coinage  Laws,  do  not  seem 
to  be  adequate,  to  the  degree  of  enormity,  in  some 
instanqes;^  while  in  others,  from  Seing  too  severe, 
the  taw  is  not  always  put  in  execution.  The  sale 
of  base  Money  (for  instance)  under  the  value  it 
imports,  is  only  punishable  by  a  year's  imprison- 
ment ;  although  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  well  known^ 
that  the  Sellers  are  the  Employers  of  iJie  Coiners  ; 
that  with  them  this  high  offence  originates,  and 
but  for  them  it  would  not  have  been  committed  t 
while  the  actual  Coiners,  who  work  for  these 
Dealers  merely  as  Journeymen,  subject  themselves 
to  the  punishment  of  Death. 

2.  Prosecutions  under  the  stat.  8  &  9  W.III.  c.  26, 
are  at  present  limited  to  commence  within  threes 
months.  This  may  often  defeat  justice,  as  of- 
fences commited  in  the  Country  frequently  cannot 
be  tried  in  less  than  four,  five^  and  in  some 
cases  nearly  six  months,  gf^-  The  limitation  t& 
twelve  months  U'ould  remove  the  difficulty.     [There 
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is  no  such  limitation  in  the  statutes  of  37  &  38 
of  Geo.  III.  just  alluded  to.] 

3.  The  words  Milled  Money  seemed  necessary,  in 
the  minds  of  the  makers  of  the  act  of  8  &  9 
William  III.  ca/>.  ^6.  to  form  the  description  of 
coin  similar  to  the  current  Coin  of  the  Realm;  and 
that  Act  declares  it  to  be  felony  to  take,  receive, 
pay,  or  put  off  counterfeit  milled  Money. — A  consi- 
derable portion  of  counterfeit  Coin  is  cast,  and  not 
niilkd.  gcj-  77/^  vcords  counterfeit  Money,  Milled 
or  not  Milled,  ivould  remote  the  ambiguity. 

A.  It  docs  not  appear  that  any  provision  is  clearly 
'made,  or  punishment  inflicted,  for  the  offence  of 
uttering  base  silver  Money  in  exchange,  as  well  as  in 
payment :  except  under  slat.  8  and  9  Will.  III. 
cap.  af),  where  the  expression  o( counterfeited  milled 
money  is  used,  the  ambiguity  of  which  has  alri^dy  | 
been  noticed.     The  words  in  the  stat.  15  Geo.  II.  j 
c.  28.  are,  "  any  person  who  shall  utter  or  tender 
'  inpayment,'*  and   it   seems   that  the  word  utt£r\ 
cannot  be  detached  from  the  subsequent  words,: 
"  in  payment.'*     [The  partial  remedy  applied  in; 
this  particular  in  the  instance  of  counterfeit /d>r^/07il 
gold  and  silver  coin,  under  37  Geo.  III.   e.   126,| 
should  be  extended   to  all  cases  of  counterfeit 
money.]  | 

'5.  The  laws  peculiarly  relating  to  xh^  Copper  Coinagei 
although  more  modern,  have  also  bean  found  tcj 
be  extremely  defective,   and  totally  inadequate  t<j 

'     their  object.     The  Act  of  the  1  ith  of  his  present 
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Majcst3%  /:ap.  40,  indeed,  makes  it  felony  to  sell 
Copper  Money  of  the  similitude  of  tJie  cutrent  Mx^ 
neyof  the  Realm  at  a  less  value -than  the  denomina- 
tion doth  import;  but  the  benefit  of  Clergy  not 
being  taken  ^way,  and  no  specific  punishment  bet- 
ing mentioned,  the  offenders  are  generally  subject- 
ed only  to  a  year's  inprisonment,  which  proves  no 
check  whatever,  as  their  families  carry  on  business 
in  the  mean  time ;  and  if  they  sell  plain  or  evasii^ 
Half-pence,  or  what  arc  called  Irish  Harps,  or  mix 
them  vixthJlampedHalfpence^  similar  to  the  cur- 
rent Coin  of  the  Realm,  so  that.the  stamped  Coin 
does  not  exceed  the  value  of  what  the  denomina- 
tion imports,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  prosecution 
will  not  faiL 

83"  It  16  submitted,    that  a  statute  ought  to  b^ 
framed,  declaring  it  Felony^  punishable  by  seven  years* 
transportation :  Ist.  For  any  person  to  make  or  manu- 
facture any  piece  of  Copper  or  other  metal,  with  oi: 
without  any  device  whatsoever,  with  an  intent  that  it 
shall  pass  as  the  Copper  Monies  of  the  Kingdome  of 
Great  J^itain  or  Ireland*     2nd.  For  any  smith,  en- 
graver, founder,  &c.  or  any  person,  except  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Mint,  or  authorized  by  tbeXreagury^to 
make  or  mend,  buy  or  sell,  conceal  or  have  in  their 
possession,  without  a  lawful  excuse,  any  puncheon, 
stamp,  die,  mould,  &c.  on  which  shall  be  impressed, 
or  with  intent  that  there  shall  be  impressed  on  the 
same,  any  resemblance  whatever,  in  part  of  in  the 
whole,  of  such  Copper  Monies.    3d.  For  any  person 
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to  buy  or  scll^'  er  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  gr  to  utter  or 
tender  in  payment,  or  to  give  or  offer  to  give  in 
exchange,  thirty  or  more  fieces  of  Copper  in  any 
pne  d^y;  such  piece  resembling  or  being  intended 
to  resemble,  or  passing  or  being  intendecl  to  pass  as 
the  current  Copper  Money  of  the  said  kirtgdoms. 

That  such  proposed  statute  should  also  make  it  a 
misdemeanor  (punishable  by  a  fine  of  40s.  for  the 
first  offence,  ^5.  for  the  second,  and  jTlO.  for  every 
subsequent  offence)  for  any  person  to  buj,  sell,  utter, 
&c,   any  number  less  than  thirty  of  such  pieces  of 
Copper,  resembling  or  intended  to  resemble  or  pass,^ 
&c.  as  such  current  Copper  Money.     The  fines  to 
be  recoverable  in  a  summary  way  before  one  magi- 
strate.    This  would  reach  Turnpike-men  and  others, 
who  wilfully  pass  bad  Halfpence  at  one  gate  which 
are  refused  at  another;  and  M'Ould  generally  check 
the  circulation  of  base  Copper  Money,  which  has  be- 
come an  evil  of  great  magmtmte. 
.6.  The  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  are  silent  regarding 
Provincial  Copper  Coin,  or  what^  are  called  Toke}iSy 
'  Vepresentihg  an  Halfpenny.     It  mjghl  perhaps  be 
^    iTsefuI    to  legalize  Tolwj  or  Provincial  "Coins  on 
three   condrtions.      (jp^*^-   That  the   Copper  of 
which  they  are  made  shall  be  pure. — I.Tkdt  this 
Coin^ shall  ie  at  least  lO'per  cent;  heavier  than  Mr. 
•   Boultons  new  €oinage.-^S.  That  tfre-  parties  rir^ 
cnlating  such  Cain  he  reporisihk  4o^ihe  -holders^  for 
the  value  in  Gold  or  Silver ^  when  dehianded:  and 
fhall  stamp  their  names  and  an  .obligation  to  that 
•  .  purpose 
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furpose  on  the  Co'ms^  Tokens^  or  Medals  so  issued  by 
them. — It  would   be   necessary  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  every  person^  issuing  Tokens  or 
Medals,  should  take  out  a  Licence  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  principal  OificcFS  of  the  Mint,  as 
an  authority  for  such  Coinage;  giving  security  at 
the  same  time  to  observe  the  above  Conditions. 
It  may,  however,  be  worthy  consideration,  whethet 
these  tokens  should  not  be  wholly  suppressed,  and 
the  offence  of  fabricating  any  Copper  pieces  passing, 
or  intended  to  pass  "  asj  for,  or  in  lieu  of  the  lawful 
^ppcr  Coin,  be  made  felony  :  and  that  such  tokens 
should  in  all  respects  be  considered  as  actual  Coun*- 
terfcit  Coin,  and  treated  accordingly :  or,  at  all  events, 
(hat  persons  issuing  and   circulating  such   tokens 
should  be  liable  to  a  severe  penalty ;  and  bound  to 
pay  tlic  bolder,  on  demand,  the  full  denominated 
nlue. 

7.  The  mischievous  agents  of  the  Dealers  in  base 
Money,  the  persons  who  keepFlatting^mills,  and  other 
machtnety^  for  preparing  J  and  rolling  their  metals^  for 
being  coined  into  base  Money,  arc  not  at  preseoi 
within  the  reach  of  punishment  by  any  existing 
law.  Although  by  preparing  the  metal  for  the 
subsequent  process  of  stamping,  they  arc  in  iaot 
parties  concerned,  without  whose  aid  the  Coinage 
of  what  are  called  Flats,  or  milled  money,  could 
not  be  carried  on.— The  chief  difficulty  is  in  pu* 
Dishing  persons  hr  producing  an  article  which  xn^ 
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be  turned  into  coach  and  harness  ornaments,  but- 
tons,  and  many  purposes  as  well  as  base  Money. 
gt3-  With  respect  to  this  whole  tribe  of  dangerous 
manufacturers,  whose  trade  and  abilities  are  so  liable 
to  be  perverted  to  iniquitous  purposes,  it  has  been 
tttider  consideration  to  regulate  them,  by  legislative 
measures,  to  the  following  effect :  viz.  "  That  no  per- 
son, except  those  employed  in  the  mints,  shall  erect, 
set  up,  or  use,  or  knowingly  have  in  possession  any 
cuUing  engine  for  cutting  round  blanks  by  the  force  of  a 
screw  out  of  flatted  bars  or  sheets  of  Copper^  or  other 
metal ;  or  any  stamping  press,  fly,  tolling  mill,  patting 
mill,  or  other  instrument  for  stamping,  flatting,  or  mark* 
ing  metals,  or  which,  with  the  assistance  of  any  matrix, 
stamp  J  or  dye,  will  stamp  or  mark  Copper  or  other  me* 
ials,  or  prepare  the  same  for  stamping  or  markifijj 
.without  first  giving  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  per- 
sons authorized  to  keep  an  entry  and  registry  thereof, 
containing  the  Christian  and  Surnames  of  the  ownei^ 
of  such  instruments,  and  describing  the  use  thereof, 
and  the  house  or  other  place  in  which  the  same  is 
intended  to  fa^  erected,  set  up,  used  or  kept ;  and 
to  give  the  like  notice  on  any  removal,  under  a  cer- 
tain penalty,  recoverable  as  in  the  case  of  Hair  Pow- 
-der,  and  other  revenue  laws," — It  is  believed,  on  the 
best  authority,  that  the  Licence  here  proposed  (espe- 
cially as  it  would  subject  the  parties  to  no  pecuniary 
•burden)  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the  principal 
panufacturers,  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  it 

would 
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would  afford  in  detecting  and  in  anbarrassing  those 
uho  set  up  machinery  for  unlawful  purposes. 
8.  No  provision  is  made  in  any  Act  against,  and  con-- 
sequently  no  punishment  is  inflicted  on,  the  oftencc 
of  buying  base  money  to  recolour  it — ^  This  is  a 
modern  device,  and  may  be  remedied,  as  it  seems, 
by  enacting — "  That  every  person  who  shall  buy, 
take  or  receive  any  blank  or  round  piece  of 
blanched  copper,  mixe^l  metal,  or  metal  of  any 
sort  whatsoever,  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  the 
same,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  coloured,  or  with 
intent  or  knowledge  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be 
coloured^  or  which  shall  have  been  coloured,  so 
as  to  pass  for  the  current  Gold  or  Silver  C^ins  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of^^.ao  and  one  month's  imprisonment ;  and 
that  any  person  who  shall  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  to 
buy  or  sell  any  piece  of  blanched  Copper,  &c.  which 
may  formerly  have  passed  as  or  for  such  current 
Gold  or  Silver  Coin,  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  40^.  recoverable  in  a  summary  way ;  or  by  one 
month's  imprisonment'' — This  last  penalty  will 
reach  the  Jew  Boys,  who  cry  bad  shillings,  and 
will  prove,  it  is  hoped,  an  effectual  check  by  means 
of  a  veiy  mild  punishment  upon  shopkeepers, 
tradesmen,  and  others,  who  inadvertently  sell  de« 
faced  couqteifeit  shillings  without  reflecting  that 
although  they  obtain  3  d.  in  this  trafHck  for  what 
is  not  inU4nsica]ly  worth  one  farthing,  that  the 
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same.  countcFfeits  arc  again  coloured,  and  received 
by  them  at  the  full  value  of  1  id. 
g.  No  existing  law  gives  any  power  to  Magistrates 
upon  information  on  oath,  to  search  for,  or  seize 
Counterfeit  Coin  of  this  realm  in  the  custody 
or  possession  of  known  Dealers  or  reputed  Ut- 
ierers ;  although  these  Dealers  and  Utterers  are 
now  the  persons. (and  not  the  actual  Coiners)  who 
keep  the  base  money :  neither  is  there  any  power 
to  seize  base  money  conveying  in  coaches  or  wag- 
gons going  into  the  country.  Under  this  shelter 
the  Dealers  are  enabled  to  hold  markets  for  sale  in 
their  houses,  where  they  frequently  keep  lai^e 
stocks;  and  base  money  is  also  sent  into  the 
country  without  the  least  ha^rard  of  detection  or 
seizure. 

WHere  again  the  partial  remedy  introduced  by  37 
Geo.  III.  c«  Vi6y  should  be  extended  and  applied. 
JO.  No  power  is  directly  given  by  any  existing  law, 
•    (not  even  by  the  inodern  Act  last  mrentioned) 
though  upon  the  most  pointed  ififbrmation,  tosearch 
the  houses  or  workshops  of  coiners  m  tkenigkf  time. 
Hence  it  is  that  deteci'tm  becomes  so  difficulty  and 
the  evil  increases,  because  the  law  in  some  measure 
.   shields   the  oflfeiders  from  discovery.    , Since  in 
-    Lottery  ofiences  (which  arc  certainlyv  greatly  infe- 
rior in   their  enormity  to  Coining)  a  power  is 
granted  to  break  open  houses  in  the  night-time, 
surely  no  reason  oaa  be  as^gned  why  treasonable 
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offences,  in  Coining  base  Money,  should  not  in 
this  respect  be  on  the  same  footing.  Unless  a 
positive  power  is  given  to  search  in  the  night,  and 
suddenly  to  force  open  doors  or  windows,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  detect  the  Makers  of  Cast  Money. 

n.  The  act  11  Geo.  III.  cap.  40.  gives  a  power  to 
Magistrates  to  issue  their  warrants  to  search  for 
tools  and  implements  used  in  the  Copper  Coinage^ 
(with  regard  to  Silver  or  Gold  Coinage  of  this 
realm  no  such  power  is  given);  but,  what  is  very 
singular,  no  punishment  whatever  can  be  inJlUted  by 
any  existing  law  on  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  such' 
tools  for  making  Copper  Money,  nor  t^pon  the 
person  in  whose  house  they  are  found ;  and  if 
when  such  search  is  ma^Ie,  there  shall  be  found 
only  plain  Halfpence,  or  Irish  HarpSy  or  evasive 
Halfpence  or  Farthings^  varying  in  the  Stamp  in  any 
degree  from  the  current  Coin  of  the  Realm,  so  as 
not  to  be  of  the  exact  similitude,  (a  practice  wbieh 
has  now  for  some  time  very  much  prevailed)  the 
act  in  question  is  defeated ;  inasmuch  as  the  crime 
of  felony  does  not  attach  to  offences  short  6f 
Coining  Copper  Money  of  the  similitude  of  the  eurrenf 
Coin  of  the  Realm.  The  Coinage  of  base  Copper 
therefore  goes  on  with  impunity ;  because  it  is 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  parties  themselves 
if  ever  they  permit  the  law  to  reach  them. 

12,  The  laws  now  in  being  give  no  power  to  seize 
Couotarfcit  Halfpence ;  tsither  in  the  bands  of  the 
Dealers^  who  keep  a  kind  of  c^n  market  at  their 

own 
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own  houses  every  morning  to  supply  Jew  Boys, 
who  cry. bad  Shillings,  or  in  those  of  many  others 
in  various  trades,  who  become  the  channels  of  cir- 
culation to  a  vast  extent  without  risk  or  inconve- 
nience.    Neither  docs  the  statute  law  authorize 
the  apprehension  of  Jew  Boys,  who  go  out  every 
morning  loaded   with  counterfeit  Copper,  which 
they  exchange  for  bad  shillings. 
fpr  To  remedy  this  part  of  the  evil,  it  is  proposed, 
"  That  on  complaint  made  to  any  one  Justice  of 
Peace  upon  oath,  that  there  is  just  cause  to  suspect 
that  any  person  is  concerned  in  making  or  using,  or 
has  in  their  custody  any  unlawful  puncheon,  stamp, 
die,  mould,  &c.  made  for  the  purpose,  or  which  may 
be  applied  to  the  purpose,  of  counterfeiting  the  Gold,  | 
Silver,  or  Copper  Coin  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland ;  or  of  nraking  or  manufacturing 
any  pieces  of  metal  intended  to  pasi  as  such  coin,  or 
any* cutting  engine  for   cutting  round   blanks  by 
means  of  force  applied  to  a  screw,  or  flatted  bars  of 
metal,  &c.  or  any  wash  or  material  which  will  pro- 
duce the  colour  of  Grold  or  Silver,  or  Copper,  or  any 
round  blank  of  base  metal  or  mixed  metal,  or  of 
brass,  copper,  or  lead,  *)  as  to  resemble  such  coin ; 
or  who   hath  been    concerned  in    buying,  selling, 
taking  in   exchange,  receiving,  or  putting  ofF  any 
Gold,  Silver,  or  Copper  Money,  not  melted  or  cut, 
at  a  lower  rate  or  value  than  the  same  doth  import, 
such  Justice  may,  by  a  warrant. uiider  his  liand,  cause 
the  house,  out-house,  aad  other  places  occupied  by 

such 
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such  suspected  person  to  be  searched,  either  hy  night 
or  by  day  ;  and  if  any  of  the  articles  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned,  or  any  counterfeit  or  pretended  coin,  blanks, 
or  roand  pieces  of  metal  be  found,  the  parties  to  be 
seized,  and,  with  the  said  articles,  brought  before  a 
Justice,  and  such  articles  may  be  afterwards  used  in 
evidence,  and  then  broken,  defaced,  and  disposed  of 
as  the  Court  or  Justices  shall  direct. 

"That  any  Constable,  Headborough,  or  Beadle, 
and  every  Watchman,  while  on  duty,  may  appre- 
hend and  detain  all  and  every  person  or  persons  who 
may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  having  and  carrying, 
or  any  ways  conveying  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or 
trafficking  in  the  same,  any  counterfeited  or  forged 
Gold,  Silver,  or  Copper  Money,  whether  the  same 
shall  resemble  of  be  intended  to  resemble,  or  shall 
pass  or  be  intended  to  pass  as  and  for  the  coin  of  the 
said  kingdoms,  or  of  any  foreign  Country  or  State  ; 
or  having  in  their  possession,  without  lawful  excuse, 
any  round  bfanks  of  base  metal  or  mixed  metal,  &c. 
or  any  pieces  of  Gold,  Silver,  Brass,  Copper,  or  Lead, 
of  a  fit  fize  and  figure  to  be  coined,  coloured,  or 
converted  into  Counterfeit  Money  ;  with  power  also 
to  seize  and  detain  the  said  Counterfeit  Money, 
blanks,  &c.  and  convey  the  same,  with  the  person  or 
persons  apprehended,  before  one  or  more  Justices ; 
and  if  the  party  shall  not  give  a  satisfactory  account 
how  the  same  came  into  their  possession,  or  shall 
not  produce  the  party  from  whom  it  was  received, 
be  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  pu- 
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flishable  b)?  finq  and  ia)prisona>ent  ia  a  summary 
manner.'* 

13.  The  statute  37  Geo.  III.  cap.  126.  («ee  p.  194) 
has  rcf trained^  the  evil  pointed  put  in  former  edi- 
tions of  this  Treatise,  respeeting  the  counterfeiting 
of  Foreign  Grold  and  Silver  Coin,  It  is  to  be 
wished,  however,  that  the  penalties  imposed  on 
the  exportation  of  such  counterfeit  Coin  by  38 
Greo.  IIL  pap.  67,  could  be  further  extended  and 
ci><Qrced, 

14.  It  must  b^re  be  repealed,  that  the  gneat  cause 
of  the  defect  in  the  execution  of  the  Laws  against 
Coiners,  is  the  want  of  a  proper  fund  for  Prose- 
cuticxis  s^nd  ^Rewards,  and  other  expences  for  do- 
tccting  Ofi^d^rs* — ^The  acts  7  Anne,  cap.  24. 
and  10  Geo.  IL  cap.  28,  allow  only  ;f  .600  for  the 

:    e^cpencQ  of  -  prosecutions,  .which  has  never  been 
.    increased  for  above  half  a  century ;  although  the 
offences,  as  well  as  the  expence  of  deteotipn  pnd 
prosecutions,  have  increased,  at  least,  911  fbkL 

15.  The  reward  of  ^.40,  given  under  the  Acts  6 
and  7  William  III.  cap.  17  ;  15  Geo.  11.  cap.  2^, 
is  construed  to  bo  limited  only  to  the  Conviction 
of  actual  Coiners  and  Clippers  of  Gold  and  Silver ; 
and  18  not  allowed  to  extend  to  colouring  and 
finishing,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  ounces  con- 
nected with  mahingy  counierfeUingy  aiKl  ufUring  bast 
Money  :^ — the  reward  for  Copper  Coin  is  by. the  said 
Act  of  15  Geo.  II.  c^p.  28 j  Kmited  to^^.ia  and 
is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  enicouragement  to 

2  Officers 
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Officers  to  do  dieir  duty.  It  would  be  c  grtai 
improvemini  if  a  liberal  sum  were  allowed  by  Par- 
hament  fi^  ddecti&nSy  frosecutions^  and  rewards ;  to 
be^^aid  on  the  report .  of  the  Judges  who  try  the  of- 
fenderSy^Uccording  to  the  merit  and  trouble  of  thf 
Mpprehenders^  ftosecutorsj  and  witnesses ;  ^whether 
iiece  is  a  conviction  or  not. 

The  followipg  rewards  have  been  suggested. a$ 
proper  to  make  part  of  a  Bill  now  in  a  state  of  pre^. 
par^tion,  for  the  general  Regulation  of  the  Coinage : 
and  which  is  meant  to  include  ^11  the  reniedies  before 
hioted  at  and  pointed  out:  a  Legislative  measure 
which  must  do  bomour  to  the  Minister  who  will  cany 
it  into  execution. 

To  persons  contributing  to  the  conviction 
of  Coiners  of  British  or  Fonign  Coin^  or 
persons  flating  with  Gold  or  SHvery  or 
persons  colouring  with  wash  or  materials 
to  produce  the  colour  of  Gold  or  Silver ^  any 
blanks  or  flats  of  metal,  base  or  mixed,  ^.  s.  4^ 
to  resemble  the  said  current  G^in  i ....  40    ^    O 

Convicting,  &c.  persons  guilty,  of  conntcr- 
feiting  Copper  money  of  these  Kingdooss 
or  of  Foreign  States,  or  coburiag  such 
Copper  money  to  resemble  the  same. .  .20    O    0 

Convicting,  &c  persons  guilty  of  uttering 
counterfeit  Gold  and  Silver  Coin^  and 
Mtling  it  at  a  lower  rale  than  it  imports  10    0    0 

Convicting, 
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Convicting,  &c.  persons  guilty  of  buying  j 

or  selling  Counterfeit  Copper  money  of  j 

Foreign  States  at  a  lower  rate  than  it;^.    s.   d. 

imports 10     O    0| 

To  be  paid  without  deduction  or  fee,  within  one 
month  lifter  such  convictbn,  on  tendering  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  Sheriff.  i 

It  is  also  proposed  that  the  Treasury  shall  Have 
power  to  issue  out  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  a  suf-  | 
ficient  sum    of  money   for    prosecuting   ofFendei-s  j 
against  the  Mint  laws. 

Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  these  amend- 
ments in  the  Mint  laws,  and  necessary  as  they  j 
appear  to  be,  it  is  still  to  be  feared  that  until  a  new 
coinage  of  Silver  money  and  Copper  halfpence  and 
farthings  shall  take  place,  no  fegislative  restriction's 
regulations,  or  punishments,  can  produce  an  effbctiial 
cure  to  this  enormous  e\nl ;  although,  from  the 
many  deficiencies  which  have  been  detailed,  it  is 
evident  a  great  deal  of  good  may  be  done  immediately  j 
in  this  way.  j 

A  coinage  of  Silver  money  is  a  great  State  que?-  j 
tion,  which  may  require  a  fuller  consideration ;  but 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  measure,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  admit. 

If  to  a   new  coinage  of  shillings  and  sixpencis^  j 
should  be  added  an  extensive  coinage  of  silver  money 
of  the  value  of  four  fence  and  three  fence,  according 

to  I 
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to  ancient  usag^^  it  would  prove  a  great  convenience 
to  the  public,  and  remedy  inuch  of  thfe  inconveni- 
ence which  arises  from  the  ponderous  nature  of  Cop- 
per money  ;  while  a  smaller  quantity  would  be  re* 
quired  for  circulation. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  nation  de- 
riving considerable  advantages  from  having  increased 
the  weight  of  copper  coin>  so  as  to  bring  it  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  composed* 

This  arrapgement  will,  it  is  hoped,  ultimately  prove 
the  means  of  effectually  preventing  counterfeits ;  and 
the  copper,  being  a  native  article  produced  in  the 
country,  may  in  time,  through  the  medium  of  coined 
jHonejy  become  a  profitable  branch  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations ;  where  even  an  ex»tensive  circulation 
may  be  insured,  in  consequence  of  the  intrinsic  and 
imndnative  value  being  the  same,  or  nearly  so. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  policy  of  Sweden,  where 
the  copper  dollar  being'so  heavy  as  to  answer  to  six- 
pence sterling,  has  long  been  exported ;  and  forms  a 
considerable^  and  even  a  profitable  branch  of  com- 
merce to  that  nation. 

In  Russia  the  Three  Copee  Piece  Is  vefy  nearly  of 
t^^c  weight  of  six  English  halfpence,  yet  its  current 
value  is  only  a  srnall  fraction  above  one  penny 
iterling ;  — and  thus  by  issuing  no  cppper  coin 
^bere  the  denominative  is  not  in  proportionr  to  the 
irdrmsic  value,  every  class  of  dealeh  who  vend  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  shielded  against  loss  j  and  every 

P  unnatural 
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tinnatural  ris6  in  the  price  df  pi*oVision8  ibr  the  sub 
sist^ncte  of  the  poor  is  of  course  prevented. 

This  principle  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  th 
IJegfelature ;  for  when  the  subject  of  Copper  Mone; 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com 
inons>  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  the  Journals  she\ 
ihat  an  opinion  then  prevailed,  ^  that  the  most  efec 
'^  tual  means  to  secuf*e  the  Copper  Coin  from  he'm^ 
^  CQttnterfeiteiy  visas ^  that  the  denomhafrve  value  q 
*^  such  Com  should  hear  as  near  a  proportion  as  posssM 
*'  to  the  intrinsic  valii^  of  the  metal  of  which  it  wa 
«*  fbrtfted."* 

Ii!i  fine,  it  IS  a  question  worthy  of  attention,  whc 
%her  in  order  to  prevent  clamour,  and  to  shut  out  a 
fence  all  pretence  for  circulating  any  of  the  old  Co(^ 
^  money,  good  or  had,  after  the  period  when  Mi 
boutton  shall  be  ible  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantitj 
of  halfpence  and  farthings  for  circulation,  it  migh 
5iot  be  proper  to  consider  hcfw  far  it  would  be  prac 
ticable,  as  a  mfeasure  of  State  policy,  to  introduce 
Clause  into  the  proposed  Bill,  empowering  the  Trq 
^Jmy,  within  ii  ^ven  time,  to  receive  all  the  ot 
Copper  Coin,  good  and  bad,  at  a  certain  ^rice  p 
ton,  allowing  a  hnits  to  the  honest  holders  of  it  i 
'20  per  cent,  above  the  current  price  of  Coppen- 
This  wduld  at  once  clear  the  country  of  countcrfe 
halfpence  and  farthings,  and  would  reconcile  tl 
holders  to  the  loss ;  while  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  t 

*  Jourmd;  Hoaie  of  Comnionf,  Vd*  xTiii.  p.  I'fim 

Govemmci 
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Government  would  be  more  than  compensated  art 
hundred-fold  by  ^  complefat  and  instdnt  renovation 
of  this  species  of  coinage:— As  the  chief  part  of  the 
bad  halfpence  are  good  copper,  they  could  be  r^ 
coined,  ol'  sold,  as  might  appear  most  beneficial. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  further  regu* 
latioiis  proposed  will  lit  adopted  ;  and  followed  up, 
by  an  extensive  coinage  of  Silver  money,  so  as  to 
fihicld  the  honest  part  of  the  community  against  a 
system  of  fraud,  rapid  beyond  all  example  in  its 
growth,  and  unparalleled  as  to  its  extent.* 

Certain  it  is,  that  base  money  contributes  more 
to  the  support  as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  mischievous  and  abandoned  members  of 
the  community,  who  exist  wholly  by  different  kinds 
of  fraud,  than  any  other  device  which  they  pursue, 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  their  present  state  of  idle- 
ness and  debauchery,  and  to  indulge  in  luxury  and 
extravagance. 

The  increase  Is  certainly  astonishing,  since  it  is 
Inown  that  in  London  and  the  Country,  there  were 
some  time  since  fifty-four  actual  Coiners,  and  fifty- 
fe  large  Dealers,  besides,  at  least,  ten  Die  sinkers, 
^hose  mmesy  characters^  and  pursuits,  were  perfectly 
tiown  ;  but  these  bear  no  proportion  to  the  horde    ^ 

^  *  It  was  suggested  in  a  fonner  edition  of  thb  worki  that  a 
^^%^k£  te^en^shtlltng  pieces  of  gold  wonjld  be  of  great  utility.— 
^  expedient  was  adopted  hj  Government  at  the  end  of  the  year 

p2  of 
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of  smaller  dealers  and  uttcrcrs  of  base  money  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  in  most  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Their  num- 
ters  must  amount  to  several  thousands.  From  be- 
ing at  present  nuisances  to  society,  in  the  constant 
habit  of  defrauding  the  Public,  they  might  be  ren« 
dered  (through  the  application  of  the  remedies  pro- 
posed) useful  members  of  the  State ;  by  exchanging 
a  life  of  idleness  and  crimes,  for  a  course  of  useful 
labour  and  industry. 


CHAB 
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^    CHAP.   VIIL 

Tht  magnUtule  of  the  Plunder  of  Merchandize  and 
Naval  Stores  on  the  River  Thames, ^--The  wonder-^ 
Jul  extent  and  value  of  the  Floating  Property,  laden  • 
and  utdaden,  in  the  Port  of  London  in  the  course  of 
a  year, — Reasons  assigned  for  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  excessive  Pillage  which  had  so  long  afflicted 
the  Trade  of  the  River  Thames, — The  modes  pur- 
sued  in  committing  Depredations  as  the  result  of  a 
ngular  System,  which  had  been  established  through 
the  medium  of  ifarlous  classes  of  Criminal  Delin^ 
juenfSy  denominated — River  Pirates — Night  Plun* 
derers —  Light  Horsemen  — i-  Heavy  Horsemen-^ 
Game  Watermen  —  Game  Lightermen  ---^Mudlarks 
^ame  Officers  of  the  Reverme — And  Copemen^  or 
Receivers  of  Stolen  Property, — The  devices  prac^ 
ined  by  each  Class  In  canylng  on  their  crhninat 
designs. — General  Observations  on  the  extent  of  the 
Plunder  and  number  of  Individuals  implicated  in 
this  Species  of  Criminality, — The  effects  of  the  Ma^ 
me  Police  in  chechng  these   Depredations, — The 

\  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  Trade  and 
Revenue  from  the  partial  experiment  which  has  been 
made. — The  further  benefits  to  be  expected  wheUy  by 
apposite  Legislative  Regulations,  the  System  of  Pro^ 
Uction  is  extended  to  the  whole  Trade  of  the  Rher. 
--General  Refiectlons  arising  from  the  Subject,    , 
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X  HE  immense  depredations  committed  on  evcrj 
species  of  Commefcial  Property  fn  the  River  Thames 
but"  particularly  on  West  India  produce,  h^  loDj 
been  felt  as  a  grievance  of  the  gre^te^t  magnitude 
exceedingly  hurtful  to  the  Cpmmerce  and  Revenue 
of  the  port  of  London,  and  deeply  affecting  the  in- 
terest of  tjj,e  Colonial  Planters,  as  welt  as  every  de- 
scription of  Merchants  and  Ship^Owners  concerned 
in  the  Trade  o(  the  River  Thames. 

The  subject  of  this  Chapter  will  therefore  be 
chiefly  confined  to  a  detail  pf  the  causes,  which  pro- 
duced these  extraordinary  and  extensive  depreda- 
tions, and  the„  various  means  by  which  they  were 
perpetrated;  and  ajso  to  the  remedies  which  have 
b?en  successfully  applied  since  the  publication  of  the 
preceding  editions  of  thisWork,  for  the  purpose  of  rc^ 
ducing  within  bounds,  and  keeping  nn  check,  thij 
enormous  and  growing  evil  j  for  certain  it  is,  thai 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Marine  Policy 
System,  in  the  Month  of  Jujy  ITQSfthe  increase  had 
^}ecn  regular  and  prcgressive,  whil^  the  easy  manned 
in  which  this  speqi^s  of  property  was  obtained,  gen^ 
fated  atj  ppccg§ioii  of  plunderers  every  year.  ' 

To  those  whose  habits  of  life  afibrd  no  bpportuj 
:QUie8  of  attending  to  subjects  of  this  nature,  the  dej 
t;41s  which  j^re  now  to  be  gWen  will  appear  no  Ici 
novel  than  x^xtraordinary  *,  and  with  respect  to  i 
extent  of  th?  (pisphief  in  some  instances  perhaps  i 

credibl 
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Made  up  from  fhe  Public  Accounts  for  one  year y  ertdin^jl 
accounts  ;  in  which  the  price  is  estimated  on  data  i  ^ 
not  rated  at  above  half  the  sum  they  now  fetchy  ex( ' 

//  isy  therefore y  to  be  understood  that  the  folloiving  Est  in 
been  possible  to  ascertain  it^  by  the  payment  of  the 
of  the  immense  opulence  and  extent  of  the  commeri 
of  the  Country y  which  have  been  nmmfested  in  so  d 


From  whence  arrived. 


6 
*9 


East  Indies     .  .  , 

West  Indies      

British  Continental  Colonies     . 
Africa  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Southern  Fishery ( 

Greenland  Fishery ^  .  . o 

United  States  of  America     ^b 

y  Mediterranean  and  Turkey     I  3 

Spain 1*7 

Portugal 3 

France     :13 

Austrian  Flanders b 

Holland 0 

Germany '* 

Prussia ...'.•; ^ 

Poland ^\ 

Sweden 5 

Denmark  and  Norway .  .    H 

Russia 4 

Foreign  C.»i,.g   }  ■  { fj/J'.' J-:'.' 1 


British  Coasting*    f  ^  J  j  English  Coasting  i 

3  C  Scotch  Coasting  .  ^ 


•  No  rule  being  established,  whereby  the  British  Coasting  tra^^^P 
moit  amottot  to  a  certain  moderate  suoit — The  aggrentte  of  the 
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4tdible.    The  West  India  Planters  alone  have  esti- 
jtted  tl}eir  losses  by  depredations  upon  the  River 

*  1^  in  the  Warehouses  at  the  epprnious  sum  of 
;^^fc50,000  a  year.  It  cannot  be  unreasonable  thea 
f  I  suppose^  thdt  the  extent  of  the  plunder  on  tl)e 
x  j)er  branches  of  Commerce,  which  form  nearly 
'/;.i^th  parts  of  the  whole  value  of  Imports  and  Exports, 

rid  not  be  less  than  ^.^ftO^OOO   more,  making 
aggregate  upon  tjie  whole  of  Half  a  Million 
^  trling !  ♦ 

-:  Surprising  as  this  ipay  appear  at  first  view,  yet 

fcen,  by  a  cool  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  comes 

jj  be  measured  by  the  scale  of  the  astonishing  Cqm- 

T^Brce  which  centers  in  the  port  of  London,  (accord- 

•  h  to  the  annexed  At)6tract)  and  the  vast  extent  of 
loating  Property  moving  constantly  upon  the  River 
Fhames,  ^nd  the  adjacent.  Wharfs  and  Quays  sub- 
Oct  to  depredations ;  when  by  calculation  it  is  alao 
bund,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  aggregate  plUp- 
kr/great  and  extensive  as  it  appears  tp  be,  does  not 
imch  exceed  three  quarters  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
4e  whole  property  exposed  to  danger  :  the  Reader 
r!1  be  reconciled  to  an  estimate,  which  from  the 
lucidntions  contaiiied  in  this  chapter,  will  ultimately' 
9pear  by  no  means  to  be  exaggerated. 

*  For  a  specific  Estimate  of  the  pUuvder  on  all  b;tmches  of  trade 
Curried  on  to  and  from  the  port  of,  London^  see  ''  A  Treati^  oo 
Ae  Commerce  and  Po^ce  of  the  Rivc^  Thames :  with  a  summary 
View  ef  the  Laws  of  Sliipiwg.ap4  fcfayigajioh:"  (now  in  the  jpress) 
t»)'  th«  Author  of  this  W^rk. 

\  Rbcapitulatiox. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Ships  and      Tonnage.' 
.  ,  ,    -,  Vessels 

Foreign  and  Coasting  Trade  as  stated 

..  in  the  foregoing  Table    ,  ,  .  ,  .     I3,a68     i,773.3"< 
« 

Valiie  of  Merchandize  imported  .  .    /*. 30,957,421     8   i 

Ydlue  of  Merchandize  exported  •  .  •  .  29,640,568     4   i 

.    Total  imported  arid  exported    60,597,989  12  I 

To  which  add  the  Local  Trade  within  the 
•Jiipits  of  the  Port,  in  the  Upper  and 
'     Lower  Thames,  and  the  River  Lea  235.000     0   fl 

With  a  xnew  to  give  the  mnd  of  the  Reader  a 
eompetent  idea  of  tlie  whole  of  the  property 
upon  the  RixhtThames,jiukifA  u  exposed  to 
hazard,  thefoUomvg  estimate  is  added ^ 
VIZ : — 

1  .Value  of  the  Hull,Ta(ikle,  Apparel  and 
Stores  of  a  144  British,  and  Coasting 
vessels,  trading  to  the.  port  of  London, 
without  including,  as  above,  the  re-  £'  '■    ' 

peated  voyages ;  .  .  8,885,000    Q   0 

%.  Value  of  the  Hull,  Tackle,  and  Stores 
of  3507  Lighters,  Barges,"  Punts,  Hoys, 
Sloops,  &c.  employed  in  the  Trade  of         • 
the  Thames,  River  Lea,  &c.  .  .  .  •  .       350,000    0   0 

3,  Value  of  3349  WJjierries,  Bumboats, 
and  Police  Boats    emuloycd  on*  the 

itiver,  ^c,  i5,ooo    o   0 

70,032,989  12    8 

4.  Value  of  Goods,  including  Coals,  ex- 
posed  in  Craft  and  upon  the  Quay&,  to  .. 
the  risque  of  pillage  on  an  average  each 
day  in  the  year-;  (t^j^clusivc  of  the  Public 
Arsenal .%  Ships  of  War,  Gunboats, 
Transports,  and  Hoys,  for  conveying^  ' 
Navy,  V  ictualing,  and  Ordnance  Stores, 

Ijcarly^qual  to  hvc  Millions  more)  .  t        «,^5,©oo    0   » 

<ieneral  Tot^l        70,267,989  12    8 


let 
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Let  the  mind  only  contemplate  this  proud  view  of 
7  Ae  Commerce  of  a  Single  River,  tinparalleled  in  point 
of  extent  and  magnitude  in  the  whole  world ;  where 
13^444  ships  and  vessels  discharge  and  receive  in  the 
.  tourse  of  a  year  above  thrtcMiHiorts  of  PaciageSyinauy 
"  kf  which  contain  very  valuable  articles  of  merchant 
rpize^  greatly  exposed  to  depredations,  not  only  from 
^e  criminal  habits  of  many  of  the  aquatic  labourcn 
and  others  who  are  employed,  but  from  the  tempta-- 
fllions  to  plunder,  arising  from  the  confusion  unavoid- 
able in  a  crowded  port,  and  the  facilities  affbrded  iti 
the  disposal  of  stolen  property.— It  will  then  be  easily 
conceived,  that  the  plunder  must  have  been  exces- 
Tsive,  especially  where  from  its  analogy  to  smuggling, 
at  least  in  the  conceptions  of  those  who  were  imjdi- 
cated ;  and  from  its  gradual  increase,  the  culprits  sel« 
dom  were  restrained  by  a  sense  of  the  moral  turpi^ 
tude  of  the  offence ;  and  where  for  want  of  a  Ahriaf 
Police  applicable .  to  the  object,  no  ^means  existed 
lehcreby  offenders  coqid  be  detected  on  the  Riven*  ' 

The 

*  Whik  every  thing  connected  with  the  present  state  of  Europe^ 
tnd  the  whole  Commercial  worlds  appears  favourable  for  the  aicom- 
plishment  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  port  of  London,  by  the 
establishment  pf  Docks  (already  in  part  adopted  by  the  Legislature) 
and  by  a  general  Warehousing  System,  there  is  no  opinion  more 
I  crronrous  and  delusive  than  that  which  supposes  that  arrangement 
of  this  kind  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  Police  for  the  protec- 
tion of  thie  trade,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  within 
these  eauensive  repositQjies, 

In  what  manner  are  from  two  to  t]iree  thousand  labourers,  who  must 
it  fitquently  employed  at  the  same  time  within  thefe  Docks,  (and 

those 
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.  Tbie  feet  ia,  that  the  system  of  River  depredations 
grew,  and  ramified  as  the  Commerce  of  the  Port  of 
London  advanced,  until  at  length  it  assumed  tba  dif* 
ierent  forms,  and  was  conducted  by  the  vprioua  clas- 
ses of  delinquents,  whose  nefarious  practices  are  now 
to  be  explained  under  their  respective  heads. 

1  St,  Rher  P/Vtf/w--i— This  class  was  generally  com« 
posed  of  the  most  desperate  and  depraved  characters, 

tiicire  top  of  #  c]a»$  that  h^vf  beeiL  laccpaitoiiKd  to  pionder, '^sub4  arp 
jiqt  restrained  ty  any  sense  pf  the  turpitude  of  the  action}  |e  h% 
bvcr-awed  and  controlled^  if  ne  Police  shall  be  conceived  necessary  ? 

The  risque  wotiM  be  immense  to  commercial  property;  and  pillage, 
in»piteoftheg;*tCSi.|md.cypry  ponQCiutJon-  wfcich  cpuJd  \k'  tjifcei^ 
vpujd  probably  bc.as  cscten^ive  a§  it  has  been  fiojp  the  WarjphqB^es, 
ox.  froii)  his  Majesty*s  Doclc  Yards,  where  the  want  of  an  appro- 
priate-Police  h«t«  been  the  ciuse 'of  many  [abuses.  .  J  ' 
-  Police  as  rroently.exenvpliifiedf  :i»  qvite  a  9en^  ^$m  in  .ppliticdl 
opconopiy,  not^ct.M^foqtly.jundersxood^  it  operates  ^f  9,  p^strajpt  of 
the  most  powerful  kind  upon  all  delinquents  who  Vould  be  restrained 
\fy  nothing  elsci*  'ft)  the  system  of  vigflahce  which  pervades  the 
brimioa}  actiotv  dkkDuxtTs  upon  tJie  RiTCr,  jiiiiiedibtj^  invnbefit 
danger  of  d^toctipj;^  i^.to  ^e  ^ttribujtjQd.  the  gp^^  jftpccs^  of  th^ 
Marine  Police,  in  preventing  depredations. 

Wherever  a  proper  Police  attaches,  good  order  and  security  will 
prevail ;  where  it  does  not,  confusion,  irregularity,  outrages,  and 
t:rimcs  must  be  expected ;  wherever  great  bodies  of  aquatic  labourers 
are  collected  together,  risque  of  "danger  from  turbulent  behaviour, 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  depraved  characters, 
who,  from  being  collected  in  one  fpot,  may  hatch  mischief  and 
carry  it  into  effect  much  easier  in  Docks  than  on  the  River.  A 
'^Police  only  can  connteract  this;  and  to  the' same  prevent iv^c  system 
"win  the  commerce  xf  the  Port  be  indebted  'fcr  securing  both  tlic 
'Docks  and  thePool  against  Conflagration.  Iri  finei  under  every  cir- 
cumstance where  Property  is  exposed,  a  pr^entivc  Police  must  bf 
resorted  to^  in  order  to'bc  secure. • '  •  ' "  **' 

.     .  ^  who 
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who  followed  aquatic  pursuits.  Their  attention  was/ 
principally  directed  to  ahips^  ve^els^  and  craft  in  the 
night,  which  appeared  to  be  unprotected  ;  and  well 
authenticated  instances  of  their  audacity  arc  rev 
counted^  which  strongly  prove  the  .necp$6Jty  of  a  vi- 
gorous and  energetic  Police.  Among  many  othe^ 
nefarious  exploits  perforiiied  by  these  n)iscreantSsi 
the  following  may  §wfiice  tq  ^hcw  to  what  extent 
their  daring  and  impudent,  conduct  carried  them.  , 

An  American  vessel  lying  at  East-Jane  Tier,  was 
boarded  ia  the  night,  while  the  Captain  and  crew  were 
asleep^  by  a  gang  of  River  Pirates,  who  actually 
weighed  the  ahip's  anchor,  and  hoisted  it  into.  tb,eir 
boat  with  a  compjiete  new  cable,  with  which  they  got 
clear  off. — ^Tfae  Captain  hearing  fi  npipe,  c^q  .ujpQj) 
deck  at  the  moment  the  yijilains  had  sec.ure^l  their 
booty,  with  which  they  actually  rowed  away. in  Jbi? 
presence,  impudently  telling  him,  they  had.tajcci^ 
away  hk  anchor  a^  cable^  and  bicldiog  him  good 
morning.  Their  resources  afforded  them  meaps  pf 
immediate  concealment.  No  Poficc  then  existed 
upon  the  Rivcr>and  his  property  was  never  recovered. 

A  similar  instance  of  atrocity  occurred  about  th^ 
same  time,  where  the  bower  anchor  of  a  vessel  froin 
Guernsey  was  weighed,  and,  with  the  cable,  pinny 
dcred  and  carried  off  in  the  sarnie  manner. 

Although  onJy  these  two  instances  of  eKtraordir 
nary  audacity  are  specified,  others  equally  bold  and 
daring  could  be  adduced  if  the  limits  erf"  this  Work 
would  admit  of  it.    When  vessels  first  arrive  in  th^ 

river, 
I 
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Viver,  particularly  those  from  the  West  Indies^  they 
are  generally  very  much  lumbered.  JShips  in  this 
situation  were  considered  as  the  harvest  of  the  River 
Pirates,  with  whom  it  was  a  general  practice  to  cut 
away  bags  of  Cotton^  Cordage^  Spars,  Oars,  and  other 
articles  from  the  quarter  of  the  vessels,  and  to  get 
clear  off,  even  in  the  day  time  as  well  as  in  the  night. 
Before  a  Police  existed  upon  the  River  ^11  classes  of 
aquatic  labourers  having  been  themselves  more  or  less 
implicated  in  the  same  species  of  criminality,  gene- 
rally connived  at  the  delinquency  of  each  other,  and 
hence  it  followed,  that  few  or  none  were  detected 
while  afk>at  and  the  evil  became  so  extensive. 
,  It  was  frequently  the  practice  g(  these  River  Pirates 
to  go  armed,  and  in  sufficient  force  to  resist,  and 
cycn  to  act  ofFensivcly  if  they  met  with  opposition. — 
Their  depredations  were  extensive  dmong  craft  where- 
ever  valuable  goods  were  to  be  found  ;  but  they 
diminished  in  number  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war ;  and  now  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Marine  Police  they  have  almost  totally  disappeared. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  however,  if  a  system  of 
watchful  energy  is  not  maintained,  these  miscreants 
must  be  expected  (as  on  former  occasions  on  the  ter- 
inination  of  wars)  to  renew  their  iniquitous  depreda- 
tions in  great  force,  as  numbers  of  depraved  charac- 
ters may  then  be  expected  to  be  discharged  from  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

2d.  Nigh  Plunderers. — These  were  composed  chiefly 
of  the  most  depraved  class  of  watermcDji  who  associ- 
ated 
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jlcd  together  in  gangs  of  four  or  five  in  numbei7  fo* 
the  purpose  of  committing  depredations  on  the  car^ 
goes  of  lighters  and  other  craft  employed  in  convey- 
ing goods  to  the  quays  and  wharfe.  Their  practice  was 
to  associate  themselves  with  one  or  more  of  the  watch- 
men who  were  employed  toguard  these  lighters  whil^ 
cargoes  were  on  board,  and  by  the  connivance  of  these 
faithless  guardians  of  the  night,  to  convey  away  in 
bg  boats  every  portable  article  of  merchandize,  to 
which,  through  this  medium,  they  often  had  too  easy 
access. 

These  corrupt  watchmen  did  not  ahvays  pefmit 
the  lighters  under  their  own  charge  to  be  pillaged.— 
Their  general  practice  was,  to  point  out  to  the  leader 
of  the  gang  those  lighters  that  were  without  any 
guard,  and  lay  near  their  own,  and  which,  on  this 
account,  might  be  easily  plundered.  An  hour  was 
fixed  on  for  effecting  the  object  in  view.  The  Re- 
ceiver (generally  a  man  of  some  property)  was  ap- 
plied to,  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  certain  hour  before 
day-light  to  warehouse  the  goods.  A  lug  boat  was 
icized  on  for  the  purpose.  The  articles  were  re- 
moved into  it  out  of  the  lighter,  and  conveyed  to  a 
landing-place  nearest  the  warehouse  of  deposit. 
The  watchmen  in  the  streets  leading  to  this  ware- 
house were  bribed  to  connive  at  the  villainy,  often 
under  pretence  that  it  was  a  smuggling  transaction, 
and  thus  the  object  was  effected. 

In  this  precise  manner  was  a  quantity  of  ashes  and 
hemp  conveyed  in  1798,  to  tho  house  of  an  opulent 

Receiver. 
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Receiver.  Several  other  cargoes  of  6cmp,  obtained 
in  ihe  flame  manner,  were  conveyed  up  the  riv&r^  and 
iffterwards  carted  io  the  day-time  to  the  repositories 
of  the  purchaser,  till  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Police 
Boats,  a  detection  took  place,  and  the  whole  scene 
pf  mischief  was  laid  open. 

This  species  of  depredation  Went  to  a  great  extent, 
end  when  it  was  considered  that  the  very  men  who 
were  appoiiited  to  guard  property  in  this  situation 
were  themselves  associates  in  the  criminality,  and 
participated  in  the  profit  arising  from  the  booty  ;  and 
that  matters  were  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  con- 
xuyimce  of  all  those  who  were  appointed  to  situations 
with  A  view  to  detect  and  apprehend  delinquents ;  it 
ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  plunder 
in  this  piirticular  line  was  excessive. 

In  many  itistariccs  vfhere  goods  couid  not  be  plun*- 
dered  through  the  connivance  of  watchmen,  it  was 
DO  ui^oommon  thing  to  cut  lighters  adrift,  and  to  fol- 
low tbem  to  a  situation  calculated  to  dude  discovery 
where  the  pillage  commenced.  In  this  manner  have 
whole  lighter  loads  even  of  coals  been  discharged  at 
obscure  landing  places  upon  the  river,  and  carted 
away  during  the  night.  • 

Even  the  article  of  Talfow  from  Russia,which,  firom 
the  unvvieldinessof  the  packages,  appears  little  liable  to 
be  an  object  of  pKmder,  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
•f  these  offenders :  large  quantities  have  been  stolen, 
and  an  instance  has  been  stated  to  the  Author,wbeve  a 
lighter  loaded  mth  this  article  was  cuft  from  a  ship  in 

•   '  .  • '  the 
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the  Pbol,  and  ftmnd  next  mdrnlng  wkh  six  larg# 
casks  of  taUow  stolen^  and  two  more  broken  opeo, 
and  the  chief  part  plundered  and  cairied  away.  In 
short,  while  the  river  remained  iioprotdct'ed  nothing 
escaped  these  marauders. 

Sd.LighuHorsenieny  or  Nightly  Plunderers  of  West 
Indii  ships* — ^This  class  of  depredators  for  a  long 
period  of  time  had  carried  on  their  nefarious  prac- 
tices with  impunity,  and  to  an  extent  i^  point  of 
value,  that  almost  exceeds  credibility  ;  by  which  thfe 
West  India  planters  and  merchants  sustamed  very 
serious  and  extensive  losses. 

The  pmctice  «ecms  to  have  originf^ted  in  a  ooi>- 
nection  -which  was  formed  between  the  Mates^of  West 
India  ships*  and  the  criminal  Receivers,  residing 
near  the  river,  who  were  accustomed  to  assail  thcih 
under  the  pretence  of  purchasing  what  is  called 
sweephfgSy  -or  in  other  words,  the  spillings  or  drain- 
ings  of  spgiws,  which  remained  in  the  hold  and  be- 
tween the  decks  after  the  cargo  was  discharged. 
These  sweepings  were  claimed  as  a  pfc!*quisite  by  b 
certain  proportion  of  the  Mates,  contrary  to  the  re- 
peated and  express  rules  established  by  the  Committee 
of  Merchants,  who  early  saw  the  evils  to  which  such 
indulgences  would  lead,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  connivance,  however,  of  the  Revenite 
officert  becarhc  necessary  to  get  these  sweepings  oh 

*  It  is  not  here  meant  to  criminate  all  the  Mates  of  (hips  in  this 

inde ;  for  a  large  proportion  are  known  to  be  men  worthy  of  the 

tmst  reposed  in  thenu  .      r      .  - 

3  ^  shore. 
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•shore^  and  the  quantity  of  spillings  were  gradually  in^ 
f^reased  year  after  year  by  fraudulent  means,  for  the  pur* 
{K>seof  satisfying  the  rapacityof  all  whose  assistance  and 
•collusion  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  object  in 
view* 

The  connection  thus  formed,  and  the  necessary 
fiicilities  obtained,  from  the  sale  of  sweepings,  recourse 
was  at  length  had  to  the  disposal  of  as  much  of  the 
cargo  as  could  be  obtained  by  a  licence  to  nightly 
plunderers,  composed  of  Receivers,  Coopers,  Water- 
men, and  Aquatic  Labourers,  who  having  made  a 
previous  agreement  with  the  Mate  and  Revenue 
Officers,  were  pcrtnitted,  on  paying  from  thirty  to 
fifty  guineas,  to  come  on  board  in  the  night, — to  open 
as  many  hogsheads  of  sugar  as  were  accessible, — anfe 
to  plunder  without  controul.  For  this  purpose,  a 
certain  number  of  bags  dyed  blacjc,  and  which  went 
.under  the  appellation  ot  Black  Strap^  were  provided. 
— rThe  Receivers,  Coopers,  Watermen,  and  Lumpers^ 
-went  on  board  at  the  appointed  time,  for  all  these 
classes  were  necessary.  The  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
packages  of  coiFee,  &c.  were  opened  ;  the  black  bags 
were  filled  with  the  utmost  expedition  and  carried  to 
the  Receivers,  and  again  returned  to  be  refilled  until 
daylight,  or  the  approach  of  it,  stopped  the  pillage 
for  a  few  hours.  On  the  succeeding  night  the  de- 
predations were  again  renewed  ;  and  thus,  on  many 
occasions,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar 
and  a  large  quantity  of  coffee,  and  also  in  some  in-  j 
stances  rum  (which  was  removed  by  means  of  a  small 
6  pump 
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[HifDp  called  a  Jigger^  and  filled  into  bladders*  witl^ 
Dozzels^)  were  pluodered  in  a  single  sbip^  in  additioi\ 
to  the  excessive  dopredat^ion?  which  were  committed 
in  the  same  ships  by  the  Lumpers  or  labourers  who 
were  employed  during  the  day  in  the  discharge  of 
the  cargo.— Instances  have  been  adduced,  and  judi- 
cially proved,  of  various  specific  ships  having  beea 
plundered  iri  ian  excessive  degr<re  in  this  manner  ; 
and  it  has  been  estimated, :Upon  credible  authority, 
that  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Marine 
Police,  above  one-iSfth  of  the  whole  fleet  sufFej^ed  by 
nightly  plunder. — ^The  ships  subject  to  this  species 
of  depredation  were  generally  known  from  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Mates  or  Revenue  Officers  who  were 
onboard,  and  were  denominated  Game  ShipSy  where 
the  aquatic  labourers,  called  Lumpers^  would  on  evpr/ 
occasion  agree  j  to  work  without  wages,  and  even 
elicit  their  employers  to  be  preferred  on  these  termsj 
trusting  to  a  general  licence  to  plunder  for  their 
remuneration.  .  «        ^ 

This  nefarious  traffic  had  long  been  reduced  to  a 
regular  system.  The  mode  of  negociation  necessary 
to  obtain  all  the  requisite  advantages  for  carrying 
into  execution  these  iniquitous  designs,  \yas  not  only 
perfectly  understood,  but  in  most  cases,  where  new  s 
Officers  were  to  be  practised  upon,  a  plan  of  seduc- 
tion was  resorted  to  which  seldom  failed  to  succeed, 
^'hen  one  or  more  of  the  old  practitior^frs  in  this 
species  of  criminality  happened  to  be  stationed  in  the 
fchip. — ^In  this  particular  line  of  aquatic  depredations, 
(which  certainly  was  the  most  mischievous,)  scenes 

Q  •^    \ 
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AV  ihiquitjr  faav6  bfeen  iiavelopd^,  which,  trom  ftcir 
ixteht  anil  rt^^hitude,  <^b\lW  not  h'^ve  been  Vireditedi 
had  th^y'std-od  6n  4Hy  otfefer  tbun^iktidn  than 'that  of  | 

*  4thl — Hea^y  jfiorienien,  'qfherwise  denominated 
LunVpers  df  the  iihokt  critrii'nal  class,  who  generally 
^ele'cted  ships  'Where  pluhder  was  hioet  acctssitlc, 
fcither  ffoih'  tHfe  criminal  connivance  df  the  Mates 
Ithd  Revferiiife  "Offectirs,  'in  permitting  nightly  plun- 
(361-,  or  fVotn  the  c4V6fessness  oir  ihatteniioii  of  tKesc 

^his  class,  'many  of  whom  dccaslohally  assisted  iq 
the  ^depredations  comnvitted  during /the  night,'wcrt 
exceedingly  audacious  and  depraved.  They  genci 
T-ally  w^nt  on  boarcl  of  West  India  Wps,  furnished 
Vith  habilimehfs  niftdc  oh  purpfese'Io  conceal -sugar^ 
^coffee,  cocoa,  pimento,  ginger,  arid  other  articles^ 
Svhich  they  conveyed  on  shore  in  great  quantities,  bj 
ii^eans  of  an  under  waistcoat,  cohtatnihg  pocJcets  all 
round,  denominated  a  Jemle  ;  and  also  hy  prbvidina 
loiig  bags,  pouches,  and  socks,  which  were  tied  i^ 
their  legs  arid  thighs  under  their  trovvsers. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  which  does  not  a<lm^ 

even  of  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  these  miscreant^ 

during  the  discharge  of  what  they  called  a  Gani 

'  Ship  J  have  been  accustomed  to  divide  from  three  t* 

four  guineas  a-piece  every  night  from  the  produce  d 

'  their  plunder,  independent  of  the  hush-rooney  paii 

to  Officers  and  others,  for  conniving  at  their  nefarj 

*ous  practices. 

Ldng  liabituated  to  this  species  of  depredatio^ 
'     '3  the 
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tbey  became  at  length  so  audacious,  that  It  was  found 
extremely  difficult  to  controul  them  where  a  dispo- 
Btion  existed,  to  protect  the  cargo  from  pillage,  and 
where  no  seduction  bad  taken  place.--— And  indeed^ 
so  adroit  had  this  class  of  Lumpers  become,  that  no 
ship  escaped  plunder  in  a  certain  degree,  wherever 
they  were  ^employed,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  vigilance 
and  Attention  on  the  part  qf  many .  of  the  ship- 
masters. 

5th.  Game  WaUrmen^  so  denominated  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  known  to  hang 
upon  West  India  ships  under  discharge  for  the  whole 
of  the  day,  in  readiness  to  i^ceive  and  instantly  con- 
vey on  shore  ha^4  t)f  sugar ,  coffee,  and  other  ariieles, 
piUagcd  by  the  Lumpers  and  others  in  the  progress  gf 
the  delivery  of  the  cargo,  by  which  they  acquired  a 
€(AisiderabIe  booty ;  «s  tbey  generally  on  such  ocoa- 
sioiM  weie  employed  to  dispose  of  the  stolen  articles, 
under  piFetcnce  of  their  being  a  part  of  the  private 
adveftturesof  tbecrew,  ibr  which  service  they  usually 
{)ocketed  one  moiety  of  .the  price  obtained. — It  was 
by  such  assistance  that  Mates,  Boatswains,Carpenters, 
Seamen,  and  Ship  Boys,  have  been  seduced,  and 
even  taught  to  become  phmderers  and  thieves,  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  honest  and  faithful 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Many  of  the  water- 
men of  this  class  were  accustomed  to  live  in  a  style 
of  expence  by  no  means  warranted,  from  the  fair 
earnings  of  honest  industry  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
fession.''— An  instance  has  been  known  of  an  ap« 
prentice  lad  in  this  line  having  kept  both  a  mistress 

Q  3  and: 
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and  a  riding  horse  out  of  the  profits  of  his  <felir(<i 
quency.  '      ^ 

6th.  G^;ff^.  Lightermen.^^TJhxs  class,  which  is  com-' 
posed  of  ^the  working,  or  Jonrneymcn  Lightermen, 
^ho  navigate  the  craft  which  convey  West  India  pro- 
duce and  other  merchandize  from  the  ships  to  the 
quays,  are,  with  some  exceptions,  extremely  loose  in 
their  morals,  and  are  &ftr  ready  to  forward  depreda- 
tions by  the  purchase  or  concealment  of  articles  of 
considerable  value,  until  an  opportunity  offers  of 
conveying  the  property  on  shore.  Many  of  these 
Lightermen,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Marine  Police,  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  con- 
cealing in  the  lockers  of  their  lighters,  sugar^  coffee^ 
pimentOf  gingery  &c.  which  they  reeeived  from  Mates, 
and  other  persons  on  board  of  West  India  ships.---^ 
These  lockers  are  generally  secured  by  a  padlock ; 
they  arc  calculated  to  hold  and  conceal  considerable 
quantities'  of  goods,  whether  stolen  or  smuggled, 
which  were' seldom  taken  out  until  after  the  discharge 
of  the  lighter,  unless  in  certain  instances  where 
.skiffs  attended  thcm.i— When  completely  unladen, 
the  practice  has  been  to  remove  to  the  road  where 
emp^y  craft  usually  lies  a-brcast  of  the  Custom-house 
quay,  and  then  to  can*y  away  the  stolen  or  smuggled 
articles — ^and  it  has  not  seldom  happened  that  many 
of  these  Lightermen  have,  under  pretence  of  watch- 
ing their  Own  lighters  while  laden  at  the  quays,  or' 
m  connivance AVith  the  Watchmen  selected  by  thcm-i 
selves,    actually  plundered  •  the  goods  under  thek 

charges 
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ihai^  to  a  very  considerable  anaount^  without  dc^ 
tection. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  ne&nous  practices  of 
these  Lightermea  bave  been  confined  to  West  Indian 
prodace  alone.  Their  crimmal  designs  were  directed 
to  almost  every  species  of  merchandize  placed  und^r 
their  charge ;  and  the  tricks  and  devices  to  whiel^ 
they  were  accustomed  Jo  resort,  clearly  evinced  that 
their  plans  for  obtaining  pillage  had  long  been  syste^ 
inatized,  and  that  they  seldpm  permitted  any  pppor* 
twiity  whereby  they  could  projfit  by  making  frep 
with  property  under  their  charge  to  escape  their  atr 
tention.  As  a  proof  that  this  assertion  is  weU 
grounded,  the  following  authenticated  case,  among 
Qljiers  which  could  be  detailed,  is  stated  a&  an  in- 
stance of  the  extreme  rapacity  of  this  class  of  men.— r 
A  Canada  mprchant,  who  bad  been  accustomed  to 
ihip  (jnantkies  of  oil  annually  to  the  ]/>ndon  mar-* 
kct,  finding  (as  indeed  almost  every  merchant  cx-r 
pcricnces)  a  constant  and  uniform  deficiency  in  t^ 
quantity  landed,  greatly  exceeding  what  could  arisp 
from  common  leakage,  which  his.  correspondent^ 
were  quite  unable  to  explain ;  having  occasion  to 
visit  London,  was  resolved  to  see  bis  cargo  landed 
with  his  own  eyes ;  so  as,  if  possible,  to  dcvelope  a 
mystery  heretofore  inexplicable,- and  by  which  he  had 
regularly  lost  a  considerable  sum.  for  several  years. 
Determined  therefore  t»  look  sharp  after  his  property, 
he  was  in  attendance  at  the  wharf  in  anxious  expecr 
tetiofl  of  a  lighter  which  had  been  la4en'  with  hjs  oiJ 
6  -  on 
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oA  tb6  prtdtding  day ;  and  whieh^  for  rtatoM  that  be 
could  not  comprehend^  did  not  get  up  for  many 
lidurg  after  (he  usual  time. 

<  On  her  arrival  at  the  wharf,  the  proprietor  was 
cWnfbunded  to  find  the  whole  of  his  casks  stowed  in 
thd  lighter  with  their  bungs  downwards,  Being  con- 
Vinccd  that  this  was  the  effect  of  design,  he  began 
fiow  to  discover  one  of  the  causes  at  least,  of  the  great 
losses  be  had  sustained  i  he  therefone  attended  the  di&« 
charge  of  the  hghter  until  the  whole  of  the  casks  were 
retftoved,  when  he  perceived  a  great  quantity  of  oil 
leaked  out,  and  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  which  the 
Lightermen  had  the  effrontery  to  insist  was  their  per- 
quisite. The  proprietor  ordered  casks  to  be  brought, 
aiid  filled  no  less  than  nine  of  them  with  the  oil  that 
had  thus  leaked  out.  He  then  ordered  the  ceiling  of 
tMe  lighter  to  be  pulleii  up,  and  found  between  her 
timbers  as  much  as  filled  five  casks  more ;  thus  re^ 
cotering  from  A.  single  lighter-load  of  his  prc^erty^ 
rn^  less  than  fourteen  casks  of  oil,  that,  but  for  his 
attendance,  would  have  been  appropriated  to  the  uae 
tf  the  Lightermen ;  who,  after  attempting  to  rob 
Wm  ^80  valuable  a  property,  complained  vciy  bit* 
terly  of  hia  ill  usage  in  taking  it  from  them. 

7tb.  Mud^Latrks^  tb  called  from  their  being  accus- 
tomed to  prow!  about,  at  low  water,  under  the  quar^ 
lers  of  Wel^t  India  ships;  (or  at  least  thatda^a  which 
'^^re  denominated  Game^  these  being  mdstiy  the 
objecte  of  pillage;)  under  pretence  of  grubbing  in  the 
Thitd  for  t}hi  rtftSy  iron^  and  coah,  6(p.  but  whose 

chie 
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chief  9^4^t,  wh.en  in  syc^  ^tuatio^js^  jwas.  tc^  recfdve 
aad  eonc^al  $naall  hags  of  su^^ji)  ojf!ee,  P™entOj^ 
ginger^  and  other  artif^les,  ai^d  sqmetiipes  IJadders 
cont^ifiiiiig  pm^y  which  they  conveyed  to  such  houses 
ds  they  vcie  directed,  and  for  wKich,  services  they 
geqcirally  r^eived  a  share  of  the  booty.--These 
auxiliaries  ia  this  species  of  pillagQ  were  considered 
zs  the  lowest  cast  of  thievfis  \  but  from  9  genei:ai[ 
knowledge  of  the  Receivers  in  the  vicinity,  they  fre- 
quently afforded  considf  rablp  assistance  to  the  Luxn-* 
pcTS,  Coopers  ^nji  other^,  who  collected  plupder  in 
the  prqgress  of  the  ships'  delivery, 

8/^.  Bg^&Bie  Q^c^r^.—Notwithstanding  the  laud- 
able spverity  of  the  Cornmissipner^  of  his  Majesty*$ 
Customs  9pd  ^xci$e^  jp^i^ii^kin^  examples  of  their  in- 
feriar  servants  by  immediate  dismission,  on  proof 
made  qf  ^y  ofFeoce,  Qr  4^vcn  neglect  of  duty.  A 
certain  class  of  tl^e^  qj(|ic<?rs^  \yho  are  denominated 
Game^  have  found  pean^  to  proi^iote  pifiagc  to  a  vcr^ 
extensive  degree,  not  only  in  West  India  ships,  but 
also  in  ships  from  the  East  Indies,  and  in  every  ship 
and  vessel  'arriving  and  departing  from  the  River 
Thames,  of  which  it  Is  to  be  )ampnted,  that  too  many 
proofs  have  been  addwppd,  TJi|§  class  of  ofRcers 
generally  make  a  point  of  at  least  having, the  appeac- 
ance  of  being  punctual  and  regulfir  in  their  attend- 
ance upoa  tbeir  duty,  and  l?y  never  being  found  ub- 
sent  by  their  superior  oftceirs  obtain  preferences, 
uhere  fi|3cb  cjap  be  givcn^  with  respect  to  those  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  ships  wnich  affbrd  the  be^t  harvest,  either  ftom 
being  undfeV  tlie  charge  of  Matj^s  or  6thers,  with 
V^hom  they  have  had  criminal  transactions  in  former 
voyages,  or  frdin  the  cargo  being  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  afford  a  rc^urce  for  plunder.  They  are  also 
generally  acquainted  with  the  Copemm  or  Receivers, 
witTi  whom  and  the  other  officers,  after  seducing  the 
Mate,  (jfnol  already  seduced)  they  negociate  for  the 
purchase  of  whatever  can  be  plundered. 

In  those  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  croudcd 
«tate  of  the  port  renders  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  extra  QX\di.Glui  Officer Sy  the  general  distress  of 
this  class  of  men,  and  the  expectations  most  of  them 
have  formed  *of^  advantages  by  being  placed  on  board 
ships  of  a  certain  description,  render  it  an  «asy 
inatter  tp  seduce  them;  and  by  such  means  had  every 
obstruction,  been  removed  to  the  perpetration  of 
these  excessive  robberies,  in  all  their  ramifications, 
which  had  so  long  afflicted  the  port  of  London.* 

gih.  Scuffle^ 

«  ^  In  die  throng  sea^n  of  the  yeajr  at  least  900  inferior  Custom- 
Jtoose  olEcersi  and  about  300  Excisemen,  are  stationed  on  board  of 
ahips  in  the  Port  of  London,  besides  82  Customhouse  watermen  and 
36  superior  Officers  who  do  duty  on  the  River  Thahies.  The  feir 
-allowance  of  the  established  Tide  Officers  i^y  ^  f'^^P  5^^*  ^^  5  5  A 
^  year.  The  preferable  Ofpceifs  haying  31;.  6d,  a  day  only  when 
employed,  are  supposed  to  receive  wages  for  2-3ds.'of  the  year; 
while  the  extra  Officers,  who  havtl  6nly  3;*  a  day,  Jirtnbf- Supposed 
to  be  employed  above  half  the  y<9r;  apd^he  Glutmei)  pot  more  than 
two  months  in  the  thropgest  part  pf  t Jje^seai^on/ 

Men  in  such  situations  having  a  trust  trommittcd  td  them  of  great 
magnitude  and  im^rtancej  in  th^  protection  of  ^  Revenue  amount. 
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^rt.  Scuffle-Hunters — ^so  denominated  probablj 
from  their  resorting  in  numbers  to  the  quays  and 
Tvharfe  where  goods  are  discharging,  under  pretend^ 
of  finding  employment  as  labourers  upon  the  landing 
places  and  in  the  warehouses,  and  from  the  cii-cum- 
stance,  efdispuUs  and  scuffles  arisWg  about  who  should 
secure  most  plunder  from  broken  packages.  Thift 
dass  of  men,  who  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  very 
scum  of  society,  frequendy  prowl  about  with  long 
aprons,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, as  for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
confu^on  which  the  crowded  state  of  the  quays  ofteii 
exhibits,  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  plunder;  io 
which  object  they  have  too  frequently  been  success^ 
fQl,  particularly  when  admitted  into  the  warehouses 
as  labourers,  where  they  have  found  means  to  pilfer 
and  carry  away  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  and- 
othjcr  articles,  in  which  they  were  not  a  litde  coun te- 
nanted, by  similar  offences  committed  by  journey- 
men cooper?  and  others,  who,  und^r  the  polour  of 

ing  to  more  tlian  Seven  Millions,  and  receiving  wages  inferior  to 
common  labourers,  with  pecuniary  pressures  upon  thenjj  arising  from 
the  wants  in  many  instances  of  large  families,  assailed  oi^  all  hands 
by  temptations  to  connive  at  evil  praaiccs,  as  they, relate  bo$h  xo 
the  Revenue  and  th#  Individual^— What  can  be  expected  from 
tlcm  ? — Humanity,  policy,  and  even  justice  pleads  for  an  increase 
of  salary,  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  their  morals  and  increasing 
the  Revenue.  Other  Regulations  through  tl^e  medium  of  the  Pplice 
System  might  be  established,whereby  their  purity  might  be  secured, 
aod  the  Revenue  eased  of  a  considerable  expencc,  by  reducing  th^ 
number  employed  at  prescpt,  often  in  promoting  mischieyous  in* 
^ttad  of  useful  purposes. 

fifinptioa^ 
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Mn^tioned  perqiibitea^^  abstract  considerable  quan-- 
titles  of  siugar^  tber^by  subjecting  the  proprietors  to 
9s\  ^ci^mula^d.  loss :  for,  ia  addition  to  the  first 
cost  or  pric^  of  the  article^  the  duties  lyhich  hav^ 
been  p^id'form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  ultimate  | 
v^ue.     It  is  only  necessary  to  re^rt  to  the  Journals  ^ 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  App^dix  .to  the 
Report  of  the  Dock  Comrqittee  in  I79Q,  in  order  tg 
be  sati^pd,  that  the  plunder  in  the  warehoi^ses  has  | 
been  excessive.    And  if  credit  ia  to  bp  given  to  the 
evicjeqc^  then  brought  fDr\Yard,  ^nd  al^  to  the  a|fi^ 
davits  pf  persoiis^  who  have  workpd  for  mftpy  years 
in  the  sugar  warehouses,  thp  loss  sustained  on  an  imr 
portation  of  140,000*  casks  of  sugar  has  npt  ^ea 
much  shoftof;^.  100,000  a  y^r.-f^ 

•  Fugar  and  Rum  imported  into  the  Port  of  London^  ftom  tli< 
•  15th  of  March  1 79S  to  the  Z5th  of  March  1799;--, 

X^UixlSf  Ships. 

,     Jaipaica      •    -    -.-,--      jji 

Antigua    •.-.-..14 

St.  Kitts    -------    14 

Barbadocs       ------17 

Granadoes     .--..-      18 

^ountserat    ..-.-•-      6 

Kevis     --..-•..4 

Dominica       .-.-..     14 

St,  Vincent    ------    26 

Tortpla      -. 3 

Sundry  Places,  inciudin?  7  >- 

,,.,*••       -       X06  .32*793  2|27r 


Casks, 

Casks. 

Suffir. 

Rum. 

f7»»79 
7»5 

7,961 
6,806 

755 
'<43 

».74» 
i,8«7 

568 

4'« 

4»'^ 

4«W 

10,147 
789 

908 
103 

373        H2>7^Q        23,931 


10th.  Copemen 
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lOtb.  Copemm  or  Receivers  of  Stokn  Commercial  Pra^ 
ferfy. — ^This  mischievous  class  of  men  may  be  const^ 
dered  as  the  chief  movers  and  supporters  of  the  ex-^ 
tensive  scene  of  ioiqulty  which  has  been  developed 
and  explained  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Chapter. 
They  were  heretofore  extremely  numerous,  and  divi* 
dcd  into  various  cksacs.:|;  Those  denominated  Cope-r 
mm  formed  the  junto  of  wholesale  dealers,  who  were 
accustomed  to  visit  ships  on  their  arrival,  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  entering  into  contract  with  such  Revenue. 
Officers  or  Mates  as  they  had  formerly  known  or 
dealt  withy  and  such  others  as  they  could  by  meand 
of  friendly  officers  seduce  to  their  views. 

Their  negociations  were  carried  on  in  a  language 
and  in  terms  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and  commenced 
by  settling  the  price  of 

SoMd   hy  whichj  in  tlieir  cant  langnagCi  was  meant    Sugar. 

Pease  ^.♦•..—  ••-  Fimi^fo  or  P<J(f€r% 
ri«^i^^  -----•^.-  Rum  and  ofier  Ltqiiqrs* 
Melt -.-.^.....     Tf^. 

It  was  their  custom  to  afford  assistance  wherever 
such  articles  were  to  be  procured  by  providing  Black 

f  Ifidepeodent  of  the  excessive  piil?ge  by  tfa^  labourers  in  the 
Warehouses,  which  has  been  rendered  but  too  evident  from  the 
detections  of  Ofllenders  since  the  esublishment  of  the  Niarine  Police, 
thesamt^  alone,  which  on  an  average  are  said  to  amount  to  1 2  if. 
per  hhd.  (instead  of  lilh,  per  hhd.  in  conformity  to  the  Regulations 
of  the  West  India  Merchants,  of  the  i2th  of  June  i7?9,)  make  a 
net  aggregate  of  1,470,000  pounds  of  sugar,  which  at  lo//.  per  pound 
woums  to  6ift$c/*  a  year! 

;  See  the  «<  Treatise  on  the  Commerce  and  PoU<?c  of  thp,  Riv^y 
T^ameSf"  for  a  particular  account  of  these  classes. 

Sirafs 
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Strap  {i  e.  the  long  black  bags  already  mentioned)  ta 
contain  sugar,  and  calculated  to  stow  easily  in  tbej 
bottom  of  boats,  without  being  discovered  on  account 
of  the  colour.  They  also  procured  bladders  with 
wooden  nozels  for  the  purpose  of  containing  rum^i 
brandy,  geneva,  and  other  liquors,  and  furnished 
boats  to  convey  the  plunder  from  the  ships  during  the 
'night. 

Some  of  these  Receivers  had  acquired  considerablej 
sums  of  money  by  their  nefarious  traffic,  and  were 
able  to  tempt  and  seduce  those  who  would  permit 
them  to  plunder  the  cargo,  by  administering  to  their 
wants  by  considerable  advances  of  money  whtcb^ 
however,  rarely  amounted  to  a  moiety  of  the  value  of 
the  goods  obtained,  and  frequently  not  l-4th  part, 
particularly  in  the  article  of  QjfFee. 

Other  classes  of  Receivers  purchased  from  the 
Lumpers,  Coopers,  &g.  after  the  property  was  landed, 
aiKl  being  generally  engaged  in  business  as  small 
grocers  or  keepers  of  chandlers*  shops,  and  old  iron 
andjur)kwarehovises,  they  were  accustomed  to  protect 
it  in  its  transit,  from  one  criminal  dealer  to  another, 
by  means  of  false  bills  of  parcels. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  recount  the  various  rami- 
iications  of  this  nefarious  traffic,  and  the  devices  used 
to  defeat  Justice  and  plijde  the  punishmeiit  pf  the 
l^w,^ 

It 

•  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cxpencc  of  prosecutions   for 

^rimipal  offences  upon  the  River  Thames,  and  to  raise  a  fond  for 

^  •obomin^ 
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It  fiitended  to  almost  every  article  imported  ixitoj^ 
and  exported  from,  the  port  of  London.  But  the 
dealings  in  stolen  West  India  produce  were  by  far  the 
most  extensive  ;  at  the  same  time  it  appears  from  t6^ 
cent  investigation,  that  the  Eas^  India  Company  and 
the  Russian  and  American  Merchants,  as  well  as  the 
Importers  of  Timhery  Ashes ,  Furs,  Skins,  Oil,  Prwi*^ 
sions  and  Com,  were  also  considerable  sufferers.    The 

iobotntng  evidence,  aod  ^nofilo^ing  counsel  fot  higher  crimet,  and 
of  paying  the  penalties  onder  the  Act  of  the  2d  Geo.  3.  cap.  zS* 
commonly  called  the  fiumboat  Act ;  there  existed  a  club  com- 
posed of  Rivfr  Piufiderers  and  Lumfer$^  Caopers, .  Watermen,  anA 
Receivers f  (denominated  Li^BuHcrtttium,  Ueazj-Horsemem,  and 
Cff/«,J  from  the  fiindsof  which  the  Law  expences  and  the  pcnaltiei 
incurred  by  members  of  the  fraternity  were  paid.  By  these  iniqui- 
tOQs  means  not  a  few  notorious  offenders  escaped  justice^  while  tbaic 
ivbo  were  convicted  of  penalties  for  misdemeanors  escaped  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment^  and  being  thus  screened  from  justice 
the  culprits  (previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Marine  Police  Sys. 
tern)  returned  to  their  evil  practices  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
XDy  other  inconvenience  than  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  40/«  defrayed 
by  the  Club*  The  New  System,  however,  affording  means  of  de- 
tection in  the  ships  where  the  ofFenccs  were  committed :  what  were^ 
formerly  mbdemeanors  are  now  treated  as  larcenies,  which  has  ope- 
tated  mostpofwerfuUy  in  breaking  up  this  atrocious  confisdency,  and 
in  defeating  all  the  nefarious  designs  of  the  criminal  delinquents* 
of  which  it  was  formed,  some  of  whom,  although  apparently  com- 
fiionlaboaren,  resided  in  handsome  houses  furnished  in  a  very  supi;,^ 
rior  style  for  the  rank  in  life  of  the  occupiers. 

As  a  proof,among  manj^  others,  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Ri  vet 
Plunder,  the  convictions  for  misdemeanors  under  the  Act  of  the  2  Geo, 
3.  cap.  28,  from  August  1792  to  August  1799,  exceeded  tfwo  thou^ 
utnitiuo  hundred',  of  which  number  about  2000  culprits  paid  the 
pcnait)';  partly  from  their  own  resourses,  but  chiefly,  it  is  believed, 
from  the  funds  of  the  club,  amounting  in  all  to  about  4000/.  in  itr 
touRc  of  seven  years. 

Coal 
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Cbsd  IVtereliahU'  have  likev^se  mastamed  losses  to  a 
great  hmciunt  annually,  while  every  species  of 
goods  imported  have  been  more  or  less  subject  to 
depredations. 

Nor  has  the  Export  Trade  on  the  Biver  Thames 
bttn  in  any  respect  secured  against  the  rapacity  of 
this  phalanx  of  plunderers.  Many  weU^authenti- 
cated  cases  havfe  recently  been  developed^  which 
prove  that  Hamburgh  vessels  outward  bound,  have 
been  plundered  to  a  considerable  wnount,*  particu* 
larly  tliose  which  were  laden  with  Sugar,  coffee,  and 
xRh^r  West  India  produce.  Outward-bound  ships 
to  ei^ery  part  trf  the  world  have  ateo  bee*  more  or 
less  objects  of.phihcler,  to  the  numerous  herds  of 
-deljaquents  whow^c  eiflplqyed  upon  theiUver^  aided 
'by  thfeimssocifttes  in  iniquity,  the  Receivers. 

To  enter  mto  particulars,  or  to  detail  ^Specific  in- 
•  stances,  would  fer  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  for 
this  branch  of  the  general  oa?talogue  of  delinquency 
exhibited  in  this  W"ork.  Suffiice  it  to  say,  that  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  adduced,  that  the 
^stcm  of  dq^redation  which  h^d  so  long  prevailed, 
and  which  had  advanced  with  the  growing  Commerce 
of  the  Port,  had  pervaded  every  species  of  Merchan- 

"'•  A' Shipmaster  in  the  trade  a  few  months  since  was  compelled  | 
to  pay  40/.  for  deficient  sugars  plundered  by  Lumpers  and  othen, 
who  assisted  in  lading  his  vessel,  ^notwithstanding  his  utmost  pcW 
8onal  vigilance  and  attention  while  the  sugars  were  taking  on  board. 
A  single  Marine  Police  Officer  would  have  prevented  this.  The 
effect  of  their  power  in  overawing  delinquents,  from  the  nature  of 
the  system  and  the  discipline  peculiar  to  the  institution,  is  not  to  be 
conceived* 

dizc  I 
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^4fe  hdeti  or  disrfi^ged,  ns  well  as  the  TacHe,  Ap- 
pSirel  and  Stfdtds  of  Altnbst  ex^ery  sbip  and  vesSts!  it'- 
riving  in,  and  departing  from,  ttie  Rtvtr  Thames. 

Nor  can  it  he  a  thatter  bf  tvonder,  that  such  pervade 
ing  rtiitehifefs  shoald  have  prevailed  when  it  is  ktiowh, 
that  above  5000  indivfdtiafe,  employed  in  various  sta*- 
tionary  situations  ttptiti  thfeRWer,  have,  with  a  very  few 
fxteptidnS^heeti  titirsfcd  froln  tarly  life  in  acte  of  dtlilfi* 
quency  df  this  nature. 

tn  a  group  so  extefisivfe  there  are  unquestionably 
ihatly  different  ^ades  of\urpi\ude ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  long  habit,  and  general  example,  had  banished 
Aom  the  mindsiof  the  mass  of  thV  culprits  irtipHcated 
inth6§e  offences,  that  sense  of  the\:riminaHtyof  rh« 
acnoo,  which  attaches  to  evtry  other  species  of  theft* 

I  t  ^llMl   f     \  III  I 

SlkaH  w&slhc  dtuatiott  of  tMng^  in  the  Port  v( 
Lortdon,  m  the  iHonth  of  July  1798,  when  the 
MxirtKB  'Pottcfe  Ins«*u*moh,  a  wise  attd  salutaiy 
md^siire  6f  GovetAment,  arose  from  the  mcritoriou* 
exertions  of  rf^e  West  lodia  Merchants. 

The  object  of  this  Establishment  was  to  counter- 
act these  mischievous  proceedings,  and  by  salutary 
arrangements  in  the  Saertce  of  Police  to  prevent'in 
future  a  repetition  of  those  crimes  which  had  so  long 
contaminated  the  morals  of  the  pco[>le,  and  operated 
as  an  evil  of  no  small  weight  and  magnitude  on  the 
Trade  of  the  River  Thames. 

How 
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How  far  this  Systemy  plamted  and  adapted  to  tho  exi« 
genciesof  the  case^and  carried  into  effect  by  the  Author 
of  these  pages^  assisted  by  a  very  able  and  indefatiga- 
ble Magistrate,  and  by  many  zealous  and  active  Of- 
ficers, has  been  productive  of  the  benefits  which  were 
in  contemplation,  must  be  determined  by  an  accurate 
examination  of  the  state  of  delinquency,  among 
the  aquatic  labourers  and  others,  employed  at  pre- 
sent in  ships  an.d  vessels  in  the  River  Thames ;  com- 
pared with  what  existed  previous  to  this  Establish- 
ment, as  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
Chapter. 

Although  much  yet.  remains  to  be  done  to  prevent 
the  renewal  of  those  criminal  proceedings,  which 
have  by  great  exertions  been  happily  in  many  in- 
•tances  suppressed.— Although  the  Marine  Police* 
has  been  unquestionably  crippled  by  the  want  of  those 
Opposite  Legislative  Regulations,  upon  which  its 
energy  and  utility,  as  a  permanmt  Estahlishnient,  must, 
in  a  great  measure  depend,  yet  the  proofs  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  resulted  from  it,  not  only  to  the 
West  IndiaTrade*f-(for  the  protection  of  which  it  was 

originally 

*  For  a  ^ticular  account  of  this  Instittttioiit  aee  the  '<  Trauise 
on  the  Commerce  and  Police  of  the  River  Thames,"  adxeady  al- 
luded to. 

+  With  respect  to  the  advantages  which  hare  resulted  in  the 
aggregate,  to  the  West  India  Planters  and  Merchants,  fiom  this 
New  Institution,  it  is  impossible  ta  fgna  an/  decided  opinion ;  but 
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originally  instituted)  but  also  to  the  whple  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  Port  of  London,  are  so  decided 
and  irrefragable,  that  specific  details  are' unnecessary, 
especially  sjnce  Deputations  of  the  most  respectable 
Merchants  frona  the  whole  Commercial  Body,  sensi* 
ble  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  system  have  soli- 
cited the  sanction  of  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 

estimating  tbe  sayings,  on  an  average,  at  iBIls.  of  sugar  per  hhd. 
(which  is  only  one  half  of  what  the  Committee  of  West  India 
Merchants,  in  their  Report  to  a  General  Meeting  in  1 798,  supposed 
tbe  plunderage  might  have  been  formerly)  it  appears,  upon  this 
4ata,  that  the  gain  to  the  Planters,  Merchants,  and  the  Revenue, 
on  a  very  reduced  estimate  as  to  the  actual-^importation  may  be 
tfaos  stated.*— 

Saving  to  the  Saving  to  the 
Planters.        Revenue.  Total. 

On  ii5/>oo  casks  of  sugar,  at 

i8fl/.  per  cask     -    -   ..    jC.97,012    £.tS»^S^    jf.  122,1$^ 
15,000  casks  of  rum",  at  three 

gallons  each    .     .    -    .    .    9,000        15,000  24,000 

Co^,  pbncDto,   and  other 

aij^cles,  suppose    -    -    -    -    5,000        io,ooq  15,000 

Totals     .      ^.111,012   jC'5o>^5o    £*i6hi6z 

If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  general  and  specific  proofs  of  the 
dq>redations  which  took  place  before  the  establishment  of  the  Ma- 
rine  Police,  and  to  the  numerous  documents  which  demonstrate  the 
saving  of  property,  which  has  been  the  effect  q(  this  system  of  pre- 
vention,  the  above  estimate  will  not  appear  to  be  over-rated.  In 
an  importation  amounting  to  above  ^^.8,000,000  sterling  a  year,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  i|  per  cent,  on  this  sum  may  have  been 
saved  under  a  system  of  such  extreme  vigilance,  where  every  class 
of  depredators  were  defeated  in  their  iniquitous  designs,  and  de- 
pdved  in  a  great  measure  of  the  powers  they  formerly  possessed,  of 
doing  mischief.  The  probability  is,  that  it  has  amounted  to  more, 
thuagh  the  (act  never  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 

R  passing 
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passing  a  Bill  to  extend  the  design,  so  as  to  afford 
the  same  protection,  to 'the  general  Trade  of  the  Port, 
which  has  been  experienced  by  the  West  India  Plan- 
ters and  Merchants;*  and  requesting  to  be  permit- 
ted to  defray  the  expcncc  by  an  a^nrtual  assessment 
opon  the  Trade/ 

It  may  only  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  state,  that 
under  all  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  attending 
the  execution  of  this  design,  it  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  worked  wonders  in  reforming  the  shock- 
ing abuses  which  prevailed. — The  River  Pirates  do 
mt  naiv  exist  in  any  shape. — TJre  Nightly  Plunderers^ 
defiomnated  Light  Horsemen^  have  not  dared  in  a  singk 
instance  to  pursue  their  criminal  designs, — The  Work- 
ing Lumpers^  denominated  Heavy  Horse^  are  no  longer 
to  he  found  loaded  vcith  plunder. — -*i-Watcrmen  are 

•  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  West  India  Merchani»| 
appointed  to  numage  the  general  concerns  of  the  Trade,  held  on  the 
4th  of  January  1799,  It  was 

"  Resolved, 
'<  That  this  Committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  hi^ 
sense  of  the  singular  advantages,  which  appear  to  have  resulted 
to  the  Commerce  of  the  Port  of  London  in  general,  but  particular)! 
to  the  West  India  PlantersanJ  Merchants,  in  the  protection  afforded 
to  their  property  by  the  exertions  of  The  Marine  Police  Instituum 
as  well  as  by  the  General  System  established  for  the  prevention  <« 
pillage  and  plunder  arising  ait  of  the  measures  ^or  detection  pursue 
by  the  Magistrates  presiding  at  the  Marine  Police  Office,  by  whid) 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  great  and  extensive  benefits  baV 
also  resulted  to  his  Majesty's  RcTcnuc." 

nol 
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not  now  as  formerly  to  he  reco;gmzed  in  clusters 
hanging  upon  the  hows  and  quarters  t>f  WesU  JmRa 
ships  undet  discharge  to  receive  pltdhder.-^^TJightctmcn^ 
finding  nothing  to  he  procured  hy  attending  their  crafts 
are  accustomed  to  desert  them  until  the  period  when  thej^ 
are  completely  laden^-^^Jouimeymen  Coopers  do  not  wil* 
fully  dertiolisi  casks  and  packages  as  heretofore,  since  no 
advantage  is  to  he  reaped  from  the  spillings  of  sugar ^ 
cofee,  or  other  articles. — The  Mud-Larks  find  it  no 
longer  an  ohject  to  prowl  ahout  ships  at  low  Water  while 
vnder  discharge,  since  the  resourse  for  that  species' of 
iniquitous  employment ,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
SQlicit,  is  no  longer  in  existence. *^The  crinunal  class  of 
Revenue  Officers,  who  had  long  profited  {in  many  in-- 
stances  to  an  enormous  extent)  hy  the  nefarious  practices 
vchich  prevailed,  have  not  hein  ahle  to  suppress  their 
rage  against  the  New  Police,  hy  the  vigilance  of  which 
they  feel  themselves  deprived  of  the  means  of  profiting 
hy  the  system  of  plunder,  which  they  had  so  perfectly 
organized,  and  which,  in  collusion  with  the  Revenue 
JVatermen,  they  were  so  well  ahle  to  cover  hy  availing 
ilanselves  of  their  official  situations,  on  many  occasions^ 
in  protecting  to  the  houses  of  the  Receivers  articles 
which  were  both  stolen  and  smuggled. 

By  means  of  a  Police  Guard  upon  the  Quay9^ 
which  forms  a  collateral  branch  of  the  General 
System,  the  Scuffle^hunters  and  Long-apron^men^  wh9 
'^ere  accustomed  to  prowl  ahout  for  the  purpose  of 
pillage,  have  in  a  great  measure  deserted  the  quays  and 
landing-places ;  while  the  Copemen  and  Receivers,  Jlnd^ 

JL  2  ing 
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ingfrom  several  examples  which  have  been  made,  thai 
their  former  ir^amous  pursuits  cannot  h  eotitinued  with- 
out the  most  imminent  hazard,  have,  in  many  instances, 
^f lined  iusiness,  while  not  a  few  of  these  mischievous 
members  of  society  have  quitted  their  former  residences^ 
^nd  disappeared. 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  remedy  which  has 
been  applied  towards  the  cure  of  the  enormous  evil 
of  River  Plunder. 

It  IS  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  this 
System  has  entirely  eradicated  the  pillage  which  pre- 
vailed, a  circumstance  not  to  be  expected,  since  the 
design  was  partial  and  limited  in  its  nature,  and  only 
intended  for  the  protection  of  West  India  property, 
although  very  extensive  benefits  have  unquestion- 
ably arisen  from  its.  collateral  influence,  and  it^ 
energy,  in  terrifying  thieves  of  every  description  upon 
the  River,  and  diminishing  the  depredations,  which,] 
but  for  the  dread  of  detection  by  means  of  the  Police 
Boats  in  the  night,  would  unquestionably  have  been 
committed. 

But  while  it  is  readily  admitted  that  amidst  the 
opposite  attractions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  reduce  the  tumultuous  activity  of  such  I 
phalanx  of  individuals  to  absolute  order  and  purity^ 
who  have  been  in  many  instances  reared  up  in  habid 
of  delinquency.  And  while  it  is  a  vain  hope  to  cx^ 
pect  that  crimes  can  be  totally  annihilated,  whci 
temptations  assail  the  idle  and  the  dissolute,  ai 
religion  and  morality,  or  even  in  many  instances,  ti 

fc 
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fear  of  punishment,  docs  not  operate  "as  a  restraint ; 
—yet  is  it,  ndtwithstanding,  clear  to  demonstration, 
from  the  eflfects  produced  by  the  lirriited  experiment 
which  has  been  made^tfaat  the  General  Police  for  the 
River  Thames  which  is  in  contemplation/  aided  by 
the  apposite  Legislative  regulations  which  experience 
has  suggested  to  be  necessary,*  must  in  its  opera- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  an  able  and  active' 
Magistracy,  so  far  tliminish  and  keep  down  the  de* 
predations  which  were  committed,  as  to  prove  scarce 
a  drop  in  the  bucket^  when  compared  to  the  exten- 
sive and  enormous  evils  which  it  has  been  the  object 
of  the  promoters  of  this  new  System  to  suppress. 

Although  in  this  arduous  pursuit,  the  Author  of 
this  work  has  experienced  infinite  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  yet  is  he  rewarded  by  the  con-^ 
sciousness  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  undertaking  ift 
which  the  best  interests  of  Society  were  involved  :— 
that  independent  of  the  pecuniary  benefits  derived 
by  the  State,  and  the  Proprietors  of  Q^mmercial 
Property  (which  already  have  unquestionably  been 
▼cry  extensive,)  he  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
forward  a  great  preventive  System,  and  by  admi- 
nistering the  Laws  in  conjunction  with  a  very  zealous, 

*  For  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Marine  Police  BUI,  see  the 
"  Treatise  on  the  Commerce  Navigation  Police  of  the  River 
Thames/' — The  object  of  this  Bill  is  rather  to  prevent  crimes  than 
to  punish  ;  and  where  ponishments  on  conviction  are  to  be  inflicted, 
they  are  of  a  nature  which,  it  is  to  be  ho^^ed,  will  operate  soflfU 
fwntly  as  an  example  to  diminish  the  evil,  without  the  exercise 
•f  any  jreat  degree  of  severity. 

able. 
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able,  lUid  humat^e  Magistrate,*  in  a  manoer  rather 
calculated  to  restrain  than  to  f4imfi,ji'  a  multitude 
of  individuaU,  together  with  a  numeijoos  pf&priog, 
are  lively  to  be  rendered  useful  members  of  the 
Body  Politic^  instead  of  nuisances  in  Sooiety.-rr-.The 
advantages  thus  gaioed  (although  his  labours  have 
been  in  other  respects  gratuitous,)  will  abundantly 
compensate  the  dangers^  the  te/Vx,  and  the  anxieties 
which  have  been  experiencedt  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object,  both  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  morality^  have  been  in  no  small  degree  pro- 
inoted  ;  unquestionably,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
act  of  benevolence  to  mankind,  in  a  course  oicrimmal 
iklmquen^y  than  that  which  tends  to  civilize  Hieir 
mamiers  i-r^to  teach  them  ahedien^e  to  the  Laws ;— /o 
screen  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  evils  and 
distress  (ittendant  on  fumshmeuty  by  preventing  the 
commission  of  c-rimes ; — and  to  lead  them  into  the  paths 
of  honest  industry ^  as  the  only  means  of  securing  that 
real  comfort  and  happiness  which  a  life  of  criminality ^ 
however  productive  of  occasional  supplies  of  money ,  can 
never  bestow.— l(  it  shall  be  considered  (as  it  cer- 
tainly is)  a  glorious  ^tchicvement  to  subdue  a  power- 
ful Army  or  Navy,  and  thereby  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  a  State — is    nOt   the  triumph   in  some  degree 

*  John  Harriott,  Esq.  the  Resident  Magistrate. 

i  So  powerful  was  the  eSkct  of  the  Preventive  Systan*  where. 
fsver  it  was  permitted  to  be  appliedj,  that  no  instance  has  occurred 
in  the  course  of  piorc  than  fifteen  months,  fince  t}ie  Marine  Police 
was  established,  of  sufficient  grounds  for  a  crioninal  prosccation 
having  taken  place  by  the  commission  of  any  Larceny  or  Fdony 
in  ships  or  aaft  nqder  the  iinmediate  protection  of  thp  Institution. 
)  analogous. 
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doalogoQS^  where  a  numerous  army  of  do]kiquents^ 
cairying  -  on  a  species  of  w»r&re  no  lesi  noxJous,  if 
not  equally  Hostile,  shall  not  only  bfc  subduq^  by  a 
mild  and  systematic  direction  of  the  powers  jof  the 
Law ;  boi  that  tl^  c^>aqijefed  euemy '^h^U  be  con- 
verted into  an  usefi^I  friend,  adding  strength  instead 
of  weakness  to  the  Government  of  the  country  ? 

Such  k^9  beep,  at  Iwst,  the  result  of  ;he  par^'al 
operations  of  the  Marine  Fotioe ;  and  such  wiU 
unquestionably  be  tiie  issue  of  the  general  measures 
which  have  been  planned  and  arranged,  when  the 
Key  Sims  aball  be  fijpally  laid  to  die  &bric,  by  pas- 
sng  into  a  Law  the^Bill  which  has  been  prepared  for 
the  ex^tensipn.  of  .this  design  to  the  protection  of 
the  whole  trade  of  the  port  of  London.  * 

•  As  a  proof  of  the  approbation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  West 
India  Planters  at  the  General  Meeting,  not  only  of  the  System  of 
the  Marine  Police^  but  also  of  the  Bill  which  has  been  prepared  to 
wtend  its  inflaence  to  the  general  trade  of  Ihe  River  Thames,  the 
following  extracts  are  inserted  : 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  a  Committee  of  the 
West  India  Planters  and  Merchants — London^  June  7,  I799, 

«<  Resolved, 
«*That  this  Committee  is  fully  convinced  that  considerable  advan- 
tages h  ivc  been  derived  from  the  institution  of  the  Marine  Police, 
in  checking  the  depredations  on  West  India  produce  on  board  ships 
in  the  River  Thames  ;  and  consequently  approves  of  the  fiill  for 
constituting  the  said  Marine  Police,  with  powers  enlarged  and 
more  elective,  and  on  a  more  extended  plan,  provided  the  Act  for 
tliat  purpose  be  in  the  first  instance  limited  to  the  duration  of  three 
yean,  and  that  the  whole  expence  of  the  Institution  docs  not  exceed 
Ten  Thousand  Pounds  annually/* 


Extract 
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Extrcct  ^om  ihe  Minuhs  cf  a  Qen^^al  Mtettng  of  theWeti 
;  India  Plakterr,  held  fy  public  Ad*  ertlsemeui  ai  Wright* \ 

Cpffee-heufe^  SJ^o-Zquarey  Loudon ,  June  13,  1799. 
The  Right  Honoorabie  Lord  Pen&hyn  in  the  Chair* 
"Resolved, 
^  That  this  Meeting  confirms  the  Report  of  its  Corafnittce,  and 
approved  of  the  project  of  a  Bill  for  the  purposes,  and  .within  the 
limitations  stated  in  that  Report. 

"  Resolved,  ,     . 

^  That  Lord  Penrhyn  be  requested  to  present  to  the  Chancdkr 
of  the  Exchequer  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  this  Meeting,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Marine  Police  Institution,  and  the  Resolution  of 
this  meeting  approving  the^aid  Report. 

''Resolved, 
'    "  That  Lord  Penrhyn  be  requested  to  communicate  the  thanks 
x£  this  Meeting  to  Mr.  Colqnhcmo  for  the  zed,  abili^,  and  per- 
severance  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  form  an  effectual  cheUc 
to  the  system  of  depredation  which  prevailed  on  the  River  Thames. 


I 

CHAP. , 
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C  H  A  P.     IX. 

Rtfleciions  on  the  Causes  of  the  Exisfe^ice  and  Con/i- 
nuance  of  the  Frauds^Emhezzlements^Peadationy  and 
PJufuJer  in  his  Majesty s  Doci- Yards  and  other 
Puilic  Repositories,  and  in  the  Naval  DefartmetU 
in  generalr^Reasons  xvhy  the  Evil  has  not  been  siip^ 
pressed. — A  summary  Fiew  of  the  Meofis  employed 
in  conmdtting  Qffeni^es  of  this  Nature. — Reasons 
assigned  why  the  Defalcation  of  this  Species  of  Pro^ 
ferty  must  be  extensive. — Illustrated  by  the  immense 
Falue,  and  by  an  Estinufte,  and  general  View, 
f(f  the  Public  Property  exposed  to  Hazard. — 
A  summary  View  of  the  Laws  which  relate 
to  Offences  on  Public  Property ;  proofs  adduced 
of  their  Deficiency. — Remedies  proposed  and  detailed 
under  the  respective  Heads  of — \st.  A  Central  Board 
of  Police — ^zd.  A  Local  Police  for  $he  Dock-Yards 
— 3d.  Legislative  Regulations  proposed  in  Aid  of 
the  Police  System — Ath.  Regulations  respecting  the. 
Sale  of  Old  Stores— 5th.  The  Abolition  of  the  Per^ 
quisites  of  Chips — Qth.  The  Abolition  of  Fees  and 
Perqtdsitesy  apd  liberal  Salaries  in  lieu  thereof-^ 
7th.  An  improved  Mode  of  keeping  Accounts — 8/A. 
An  annual  In^mtoty  of  Stores  in  Hand — Concludifig 
Observations. 


Undek 
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\J  NDBR  the  pres$orc  of  those  accumulated  wrongs, 
which  constitute  the  extensive  frauds,  embezzle- 
ments,  pillage,  and  plunder,  known  and  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  in  the  Dock-Yards  and  other  Public 
Repositories,  it  is  not  easy,  at  first  view,  to  assign  a 
reason  for  that  apparent  supineness,  on  the  part  of 
men  of  known  honour  and  integrity,  who  have  here- 
tofore presided,  and  who  now  preside  at  the  Public 
Boards,  in  not  using  the  means  necessary  to  remedy 
so  great  an  evil. 

This  may  possibly  be  accounted  for,  by  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  which  men,  constantly  oocupic^  in  a 
laborious  business,  find  in  pursuing  Inquiries,  or 
forming  arrangements,  out  of  their  particular  sphere ; 
more  especially  when  such  arraQgen;)ents  require 
those  powers  of  business,  and  that  speoiea  of  legal 
and  general  information,  which  do  not  uswrlly  attach 
to  men  whose  education  and  habits  of  4ife  ba^'e  run 
in  a  different  channel. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  greater  efforts  have  not  bpcn  used, 
<for  great  efforts  arc  unquestionably  necessary,)  to 
correct  those  abuses,  which  have  long  existed,  and 
which  have  been  progressively  increasing ;  by  means 
of  which,  not  only  the  property.of  the  Public  suffers 
a  vast  annual  diminution  by  frauds  and  embezzle- 
ments, but  the  foundation  of  all  morals  is  sapped  ; 
^nd  the  most  baneful  practices  extend  even  to  men 

in 
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fa  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  Society,  who.  ajni 
lop  jBj^dom  restrained  by  any  correct  principle  of 
rectitude  in  transactions,  where  the  intei^st  of  Go* 
vemment  only  is  concerned ;  either  in  the  sapplying^ 
or  afterwards  in  the  taking  charge  of  th.e^custody  of 
Public  Stores, 

When  the  object  in  view  is  to  acquire  money,  the 
power  of  example,  sanctioned  by  usage  and  custom, 
will  reconcile  men  by  degrees,  to  enormities  and 
frauds  which  at  first  could  not  have  been  endured* 
^Acting  under  this  influence,  it  too  often  happens 
that  a  distinction  is  made,  as  regards  moral  rectitude, 
in  the  minds  of  many  individuals,  between  the  pro^ 
fifty  of  the  Natim^  and  private  property. — ^While  tho 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  rules  of  honour  pre- 
vails in  the  latter  case,  principles,  the  most  relaxed* 
are  yielded  to  in  the  former. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  in  such  situations,  inferior 
agents  also,  induced  by  example,  become  insensibly 
reconciled  to  every  species  of  fraud,  ombe^lement, 
and  peculation* 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  the  evil,  that 
large  gratuities  are  given,  under  the  colour  of  fees,* 
to  those  who  can  assist  in  promoting  the  views  of 
the  fraudulent,  or  in  guarding  tbem  against  detec- 

*  Since  tha  pablioatioQ  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  the 
Selea  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  have 
derived  iaunorul  honour  from  their  various  and  useful  Reports,  have 
reconunended  the  abolition  of  fees;  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  subordinate  fioards,  are  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  their  country,  from  the  exertions  they  are  using  to 
nny  tUs  measure  into  effect. 

tion. 
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tion.i— What  was  at  first  considered  as  fhe  wa^es  c^\ 
turpitude,  at  length  assumes  the  form,  and  is  viewed' 
in  -the  light  of  a  fair  perquisite  of  office. 

In.  this  manner  abuses  multiply,  and  the  ingenuity 
6f  man  is  ever  fertile  in  finding  some  palliative. — - 
Custom  and  example  sanction  the  greatest  enormi- 
ties ;  which  at  length  become  fortified  by  immemo- 
rial and  progrefRve  usage :  it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  superior  Officers  find  It  an  Herculean 
labour  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable. 

A  host  of  interested  individuals  opposes  them. 
The  task  is  irksome  and  ungracious. — ^The  research 
involves  in  it  matter  of  deep  concern,  affecting  the 
peace,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  old  servants  of  the 
Crown  or  the  Public,  and  their  families  ;  who  have 
not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  rewarded  for  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  who,  but  for  such  perquisites,  could  not 
have  acquired  property,  or  even  supported  themselves 
with  decency. 

It  is  an  invidious  task  to  make  inquiries,  or  to 
impose  regulations  which  may  ultimately  affect  the 
interest  or  the  character  of  dependants,  who  have 
heretofore,  perhaps,  been  regarded  as  objects  of  par- 
tiality or  affection. — ^Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  su- 
perintend the  departments,  knowing  their  own  pu- 
rity, are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  same  principle 
of  rectitude  does  not  regulate  the  conduct  of  others 
in  inferior  situations :  and  matters,  of  apparently 
greater  importance,  constantly  forcing  themselves 
upon   their    attention,    the   consideration   of   such 

abuses 
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abuses  is  generpilly  postponed  :  while  those  who  de- 
tect or  complain  of  their  existence^  seldom  meet 
with  much  encouragement ;  unless  some  specific  act. 
of  criminality  is  stated,  and  then  it  is  referred,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  proper  Law  Officers. 

These  circumstances,  however,  only  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  other  and  more  effectual  agency  to 
remove  an  evil,  which  (if  the  assertions  of  those 
whose  efficient  situations  give  them  access  to  the 
very  best  information  as  to  its  extent  and  enormity 
are  correct)  is  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  calls 
aloud  for  immediate  attention. 

To  understand  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  dcvelope  the 
means  which  arc  employed  to  commit  these  abuses^ 
frauds^  and  embe%%lements, — ^Then  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  property  exposed  to  depredation,  and 
afterwards  to  examine  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
Laws  and  regulations  now  in  being  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  these  evils  ;  and  last  of  all,  to  suggest 
remedies. 

The  abuses,  frauds,  and  embezzlements,  are  mul- 
tifarious, and  are  perpetrated  through  the  medium  of 
a  vast  variety  of  agencies,  which  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  distinct  branches. 

The  first  relates  to  frauds  committed'  by  the  con- 
nivance and  assistance  of  Clerks,  Store-keepers,  and 
inferior  Officers  in  the  Dock -yards,  and  other  repo- 
sitories, and  in  ships  of  war  and  transports  ;  in  receiv-- 
%  and  delivering .  NavaJ^  frictiiaJling^  and  Ordnance 
3  stores ; — 
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Stores  \ — In  surveys  \ — in  returns  of  unserviceable  sfores ; 
-»— m  what  is  called  solving  off  stores ; — in  fraudulefit 
c^irficates  ; — in  the  sale  of  old  stores  \  and  innumemble 
Other  devices ;  by  which  a  number  of  individuals  arc 
enriched  at  the  Public  expence ;  and  a  system  of 
plunder  is  supported  by  fraudulent  documents  and 
vouchers  of  articles  which  have  no  existence  but 
upon  paper. 

The  second  branch  relates  to  the  actual  pillage  of 
nevo  and  old  Cordage^  Bolts  of  Canvas y  Sails j  Bunting j 
Twine  of  all  sorts  ^  Fearnought  and  Kersey  y  Leather  and 
Hides ^  old  and  new  Coppery  Locks y  Hinges  and  Bolts, 
Copper  Bolts  and  Nails  in  immense  quantities,  Bar^Iron, 
old  Iron,  Lead  and  Solder,  Shifs-Planky  Oars,  Tim- 
her  of  small  sizes.  Blocks,  Quarterstuff,  CandleSyTaU 
hwy  Oily  Painty  Pitch,  Tar,  Tuvpentine,  Varnish, 
Rosin,  Beer  and  Water  Casksy  Iron  Hoops,  Biscuit 
Bags,  Beery  Bready  PVine,  Brandy,  Rum,  Oil,  Fhtegar, 
Butter,  Cheese,  Beef,  Pork,  &c. — All  these  articles 
suffer  a  vast  annual  diminution,  by  means  of  that 
plunder  which  has  become  habitual  to  a  number  of 
the  inferior  servants  of  the  Crown,  who  have  in  their 
respective  situations,  access  to  such  stores.* 

This  species  of  plunder  is  much  encouraged  by 
the  difficulty  of  detection :  Vast  quan^^ities  are  con- 

*  If  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  from  what  is  here  stated,  that 
there  are  not,  both  among  the  furnishers  and  contractors  for- Public 
Stores,  as  well  as  the  Ofncers^nd  Clerks  employed  in  the  depart'* 
ments  here  alluded  to,  many  individuals  of  great  honour  and  in- 
tegrity.— It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  fraudulent  are  the  smallest  in  point 
tf  number,  or  chat  they  will  soon  be  so» 

stantly 
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stantly  provided,  and  the  store-houses  arc  generally 
full ;  it  happens  therefore  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  articles  which  were  recently  deposited  are  issued 
first ;  and  hence  many  valuable  stores,  it  is  said,  have 
remained  untouched  and  unseen  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  until  a  number  of  articles  perish  or  become 
unserviceable  from  length  of  time. — An  annual  in- 
ventory, upon  the  plan  suggested  at  the  close  of  this 
Chapter,  rendered  practicable  by  more  extensive 
store-houses,  would  remove  this  obvious  incon- 
venience. 

All  stores  being  delivered  under  the  authority  of 
warrants  signed  by  the  Commissioners  and  proper 
officers,  the  clerks,  or  in  their  absence  the  foreman  of 
the  warehouses,  where  the  articles  stated  in  the  war- 
rants are  deposited,  deliver  the  stores  ;  and,  if  oppor- 
tunities offer,  large  additional  quantities  are  said  to 
be  frequently  sent  out,  by  the  connivance  of  the  in- 
ferior officers ;  sometimes  stores  are  even  delivered- 
two  or  three  times  over,  under  colour  of  the  same 
warrant,  without  discovery. 

A  similar  System  prevails  with  regard  to  stores  sent 
to  the  public  repositories  from  dismantled  ships  of 
war  and  transports. 

Many  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  even  ships 
of  foreign  nations,  it  is  said,  touch  at  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  cheap 
stores  ; — ^and  it  is  well  known,  that  many  dealers  iu 
naval  stores  in  the  neighbourhood  pf  the  Dock- Yardd 
are  chiefly  supplied  in  tliis  wav. 

The 
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The  plan  which  prevails  at  present  with  regard  to 
tb'c  aaleof  old  stores,  not  only  proves  a  kind  of  safe- 
guard to  these  fraudulent  dealers ;  but  is  also  in  it- 
self subject  to  great  abuses^  from  the  delivery  of 
larger  quantities  than  are  actually  included  in  the 
public  sulcs,  by  which  the  parties  concerned  are  said 
frequently  to  pocket  considerable  sums  of  money.* 

The  artificers  in  the  Dock-yards,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  perquisite  of  Chips,  not  only  commit 
great  frauds,  by  often  cutting  up  useful  timber,  and 
wasting  time  in  doing  so  ;  but  also  in  frequently 
concealing,  within  their  bundles  of  chips,  copper 
bolts,  and  other  valuable  articles,  which  are  removed 
by  their  wives  and  children,  (and,  as  has  appeared  in 
judicial  evidence,  by  boys  retained  for  the  purpose) 
and  afterwards  sold  to  itinerant  Jews,  or  to  the 
dealers  in  old  iron  and  stores,  who  are  always  to  be 
found  in  abundance  wherever  the  Dock-yards  arc 
situated.-|- 

The 


*  See  a  plan  for  disposing  of  oM  stores  with  a  view  to  remedy  the 
evil,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter. 

f .  It  seems  evident^  that  the  abolition  of  the  perquisite  of  Chips 
would  be  a  great  improvement,  and  prove  the  means  of  correcting 
many  gross  abuses  which  at  present  prevail.  In  this  suggestion 
the  Author  is  supported  by  the  very  able  and  decided  evidence  of 
Bri^dier.General  Bentham,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Hpuse  of  Commons  on  Financei  in  1798.  [S^^  the  i\st  RefQrt  &f 
that  Committee.]  On  a  supposition  that  3000  shipwrights  are  em- 
ployed in  the  several  Dock.yards  at  the  wages  of  zs.  id.  with  the 
privilege  of  one  bundle  of  chips  each  day,  which,  though  not  worth 
more  than  6d.  to  each  shipwright^  actually  costs  Goveiomcnt  n.  6^. 

because 
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The  Naval^  Vu^oailing,  and  Ordnance  Stoics  pi]« 
laged  f ti  the  Dock-yards  and  other  public  Reposi*- 
tones^  tnd  also  feom  ships  of  war,  tran^rts,  and 
na^  Md  victualing  hoys,  in  the  River  Thames,  and 
MedWay,  most  amount  to  a  yery  large  sum  annually. 
The  deiections^  particularly  in  the  victualing  hoya 
and  transports,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Marine 
Police^  prove  the  exislehee  of  the  evil,  iuid  the  ivide 
field  which  it  embraces. 

The  vicinity  c(  the  Metropolis  ;~*the  assistance 
afforded  by  old  ifon  aild  store  shops  on  the  spot;^— »• 
by  cart^  employed  in  thii  trade  ahnej  constantly  going 
and  eoM&ng  from  and  to  the  Capital  ;-r--by  the  adt 
vantage  of  tfH  ^sy  smd  «afe  conveyance  for  ponder* 
ou^  and  heavy  artioleSy  in  lighters  and  other  craft  paa- 

becanse  gpod  and  yaloabk  tiaber  is  often  cut  dovn  to  make  thest 
chips. — The  following  estimate  will  elucidate  wlut  tiasbeen  ftifted: 
and  shew  t^e  benefits  whicbr  Goyemment  would  probably  do^ivie 
from  the  abolition  of  this  fevqnisitej  ev^  if  tbc  wagtt  should  W 
niscd>  which  are  perhaps  too  low  at  present. 

5000  men,  workisg  joo  days  ip  a  yea^^  e^tkted  to 

90o»ooobi»ndlesof  chips  at  J/.  6i/«        ...    £<Sj, ^oo 

Time  lost  to  Gov^ronent  in  making  up  these  chipsj 

eqtial  to  6J.  per  day        .J....^.'     1^1506 

Arciiles  porloined  aod  sn)ten4.by  being  coooeaied  withm 
these  bundles^  and  by  wooien  and  children,  who 
resort  to  the  yards  on  pr^ence  of  carrying  them 
aw^y  supposed       ...«..«,.«       ^(V00# 

Deduct  6d»  a  day  additional  wages  in  lieu  of  the  perqui* 
site  of  ch^ ;  which>  it  is  understood,  the  ship^ 
wxigius  would  consider  as  an  ample  xemuneration      22,500 

Presumed  gain  by  tUU  arringentent     /•ix7i5^ 
*  $  sing 
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-sing  up  and  down  the  River ;  and  the  extensive 
chain  of  criminal  connection,  at  every  town  and 
village  on  the.  Thames  and  Medway,  which  a  course  | 
of  many  years  has  formed,  joined  to  the  ease  v^th 
which  frauds  are  committed,  have  combined  to  ren- 
der, this  nefarious  traffic  a  very  serious  aad  alann- 
ing  evil. 

- '  Among  the  multitude  of  persons  concerned  in  it, 
some  are  said  to  keep  men  constantly  employed  in 
untwisting  the  cordage,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
-the  King's  mark,  or  coloured  stran,  which  is  intro- 
duced into  it  as  a  check  against  fr^ud ;  while  others 
{as  has  been  already  noticed)  are,  iq  like  manner,  em- 
ployed in  knocking. the  Broad  Arrow  out  of  ^x>ppex 
bolts,  nails,  bar.iroiv,  and  other  articles,  on  which  it  i^ 
impressed,  so  as  to  elude  detection. 
*  It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited^  to  what  an  extent  the 
•ale  of  the  cordage,  sail-cloth,,  and  other  Naval  arti- 
trles,  including  victualing  stores,  thus  plundered,  is 
carried,  in  supplying  coasting  vessels  and  smaller  craft 
upon  the  River  Thames,  at  a  cheap  rate,*     - 

If  the  actual  value  of  stores  deposited  at  the  dif- 
ferent Dock-ryards  and  public  Repositories  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  rule  whereby 
a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  losse^ 
•ustained  by  frauds,  plunder,  and  embezzlement,  i^ 

♦  When  it  Is  recollected*  that  9176  coasting  vessels,  and  also 
426S  traders  to  foreign  parts,  enter  and  clear  in.  the  Custom-hoasd 
of  London,  in  the  a>arse  of  a  year,  independent  of  small  craft  in  the 
Hirer ;  an  inexhaustible  re^xirce  for  the  sale  of  cheap  cordage,  sail- 
doth^  and  every  other  material,  most  be  obvious  at  first  view. 

.    .    w.  .      Willi 
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Will  be  finind  to  be  very  erroneous,  since  a  Targe  pro- 
portion of  what  forms  the  great  aggregate  loss  sus- 
tained annually  by  Government,  does  not  arise  from 
the  actual  stealing  of  stores,  but  from  frauds  com- 
mitted in  fabricating  documents  both  at  hbme  and 
abroad. 

Reasons  have  already  been  assigned,  why  many 
individuals  reconcile  their  rriinds  to  devices,  whereby 
they  may  be  suddenly  enriched  at  the  Public  ex- 
pence,  who  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  over- 
reaching an  individual.  For  the  purpose,  therefore, 
of  estimating  truly  the  probable  extent  of  the  evil,  a 
general  view  must  not  only  be-  taken  of  the  Naval, 
\nctualing.  Ordnance,  and  other  Stores  at  all  times 
deposited  in  the  Public  Arsenals,  but  also  the  stores 
and  provisions  on  board  of  the  numerous  ships  of 
war,  and  transports,  constantly  consuming  and  re- 
placing in  all  quarters  of  the  Globe  ;  and  to  measure, 
the  wholQ.  by  the  great  annual  expence,  which  is 
incurred  in  this  necessary  service.  The  Bulwark  of 
Britain^  and  the  Glory  and  Pride  of  the  Nation. 

Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  where 
the  ramifications  are  so  extensive,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties so  numerous,"  whereby  in  the  hurry  and  confu- 
sion of  carrying  on  a  most  important  public  service, 
frauds  and  embezzlements  may  be  committed  with 
impunity*,  the  question  is.  Whether  measures  are  not 
practicable,  whereby  the  public  loss,  by  the  rapacity 
of  individuals,  may  not  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
what  system,  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  ? 

s  2  To 
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To  illustrate  this  proposition  it  may  be  neo^ssaiy  to 
form  an  estimate,  in  thp  first  instance,  of  the  station- 
ary and  floating  property  belonging  to  his  Mafesty, 
in  the  different  Public  Arsenals  and  Ships  of  War* — 
The  following  statement  is  hazarded  with  this  parti- 
cular view,  not  as  an  accurate  detail  of  fac^s ;  for 
accuracy  to  a  point  under  the  present  circumstances 
is  neither  practicable  nor  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
sufficient  if  it  tends  to  elucidate  and  explain  9&  im- 
portant point,  on  the  subject  of  the  frauds  and  de- 
predations committed  op  the.publip  Bliores,  which 
would  not  be  otherwise  intelligible  opr  useful  to  the 
public,  to  the  extent  which  the  Author  contem-* 
plates.—^ 

Estimafi  of  FloaHng  Naval ^  Victualing  and  Ordnance  &ores,in 
ike  Sfftnnt  lUpasitories  and  Ships  of  War. 

Ordnance  StcL     }«  ^Mi-d  ««» Red  House    ^.t,«oo,ooo 

---- -    Woolwich    .....*.      f^oyooo 

-.-••«•....    Sheemes*      ••---•       lOOiOOO 
-..-•-«.•...    Chatham    -••«•«»   top^ooo 

Portsmouth  ^    •    •    .    .    .     1,500,00^ 

--. Plymouth      ......     9oo>oco 

----- -    Ireland,  Leith,  and  other  parts      50,000 

(  in  the  Arsenals  at  Halifax,  and  7 
C     the  East  and  West  Indies    3 
-•-..»...,,    Gibraltar,. Minorca, Ac      *     -      $O|O00 

C  in  900  Ships  of  War,  and ) 
*" I    Transporu  in  Commission    j*'^°^'^ 

Total    -    -    ^^.7,000,009 
The 
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The  ahfltial  pecuniary  Supplies  for  tlie  ]^avy  may 
httstimzitA^tTkirteenMtUlons ityear  during  war; 
of  which  sum  about  Six  Millmns  may  be  applicable  to 
the  pay  of  the  Officers  and  Sbjfmeh,  ^ti6.  Seven  MiU 
lions  to  ShipS'StoreSy  Provisions,  &c.  The  last  t^o^ 
damefy,  tb*  dtores  and  provisioris  bdng  in  a  constant 
state  of  nrtovement,  both  at  hon>c  ind  abroad,  furnish 
abundant  resource  for  frauds  aHd  depredations,  which 
may  certainly  be  greatly  diiliirtlShed,  though  perhapg 
impracticable  to  be  eradicated  entirely. 

The  object,  therefore,  is  to  devise  means  whereby 
this  diminution  may  be  accomplished :  and  in  pursu- 
ing this  important  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
cede it  by  the  following  general  view  of  the  Liws  now 
in  being,  which  relate  to  offences  committed  in  the 
Naval  and  other  Public  Departments. 

The  Acts  of  the  3 1st  of  Elizabeth^  (cap.  4.)  and  the 
22d  of  Charles  IL  (cap.  5.)  made  Jt  felony,  with- 
out Benefit  of  Clergy,  to  steal  or  embezzle  any 
of  his  Majesty's  Military  or  Naval  Stores  or  Plro- 
vi^oQs,  above  the  value  of  Twenty  Shillings. 

By  the  9  and  10  of  William  III.  (cap.  41.)  the  Re- 
ceivers of  embezzled  stores,  or  Such  as  should  have 
the  same  in  theJr  custody,  are  siAject  to  a  penilty 
of^.200. 

From  this  period,  till  the  Ist  of  George  the  First, 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  directed  to  this  object ;  when  by  the 

statute. 
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statute^  ]  St  Geo.  I.  stat.  2.  cap.  25^  the  principal 
Officers  or  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  were  au- 
thorized to  issue  warrants  to  .search  for  Public 
Property  stolen  or  embezzled,  and  to  punish  the 
Offenders  by  6ne  or  imprisonment. 

A  succeeding  Act,  (9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.)  empowered 
the  Judges  to  mitigate  the  fine  of  ^.200  imposed 
on  persons  having  in  their  possession  public  stores, 
and  to  punish  the  offenders  corporaUy,  by  causing 
them  to  be  publicly  whipped,  or  kept  at  hard 
labour  for  six  months  in  the  House  of  Correction ; 
which  certainly  was  a  great  improvement. 

By  the  Act  17  Geo.  II.  c.  40.  jurisdiction  was  given 
to  the  Judges  of  Assize,  and  the  General  Quarter 
Sessions^  to  try  the  Oflfenders,  and  punish  them 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^.200,  imprisonment  for 
three  months,  and  other  corporal  punishment* 

The  Laws  on  this  subject  were  further  amended  by 
the  gth  of  his  present  Majesty,  cap.  35  ;  by  which 
the  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Surveyor,  Clerk  of  the 
Acts,  or  any  Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  arc  em- 
powered to  act  as  Justices,  in  causing  0|Tenders 
to  be  apprehended  and  prosecuted.  These  powers 
were  given  with  a  view  to  establish  a  greater  de- 
gree of  enei^  in  detections :  but  experience  has 
shewn  that  the  purpose  has  not  been  answered. 

The  last  Act  which  relates  to  the  protection  of  the 
Public  Stores,  was  made  the  12th  year  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty's  reign  (cap.  24.)  and  related  solely 

to 
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to  burning  ships,  warehouses,  arid  naval,  military, 
or  victualing  stores,  in  any  of  the  dominions  of  thd 
Crown  ;  which  offence  is  made  felony  without 
Benefit  of  Clergy.  "    • 

A  very  superficial  view  of  the  above  Laws  will  de- 
inonstrate  their  insufficiency  to  the  object  oiFrevm-- 
iion.  And  even  if  they  were  complete,  the  taisk  im- 
posed on  the  public  officers,  who  are  on  every  occa- 
sion to  act  as  Justices,  has  proved  from  experience  to 
be  a  measure  ill  calculated  to  attain  the  object  in 
view,  namely,  the  detection  of  offenders;  otKerwise 
the  evil  would  not  have  increased. — Other  remedies 
must  therefore  be  applied.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
any  single  act  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  enormous 
frauds  and  depredations  in  the  Navy  and  Victualing 
Departments  of  his  Majesty's  service,  which  tlie 
Commissioners  and  chief  Ofiiccrs,  under  whose  ma- 
nagement they  are  placed,  are  so  anxious  to  sup- 
press,* can  be  remedied:    This  important    object 

must 

*  Much  to  the  honour  of  the  present  Commifisioners,  both  of  the 
Navy  and  Victualing,  a  most  laudable  zeal  has  been  manifested  to 
suppress  the  frauds^  embezzlements  and  piUagei  which  have  so  long 
afflicted  these  departments  of  the  public  service.  The  following 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Solicitor  to  the  Navy  Board  to  the.  AuAor 
oi  this  Work,  is  a  strong  proof,  not  only  of  the  sense  they  entertain 
of  the  evils  which  are  felt  to  exist,  bat  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
Md  effectual  remedy  being  applied,— 

«  S«,  Norfolk  Street,  t^  Majf  1799- 

"  Thb  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  having  an  intention  of  apply- 
ing to  Farliamentj  to  extend  and  amend  the  Laws,  for  preventing 

the 
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must  be  obtained  by  a  combimtion  of  vanops  sa< 
lutaryHneasures,  calculated  to  afford  eollateral  aid 
to  specific  Legislative  Regulatienfi^  ^nd  to  secure 
their  effectual  execution,  by  means  which  are  now  to 
be  explained  under  their  respective  heads, — 

LA  General  PeLicE  System, 

.  Bt  the  j^stablishment  of  a  Central  Board  of  Por 
}ie«,  ©n  the  Plan  strongly  recQn^mended  by  the  Select 
Coipmittec  of  the  IJouse  of  Commons  on  Finance,  in 
their  28th  Report^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  June 
1798  r-^— It  is  there  proposCfd  to  bring  under  regula- 
U<»n6  by  licence^)  all  those  classes  of  dealers  in  Qld 
§n4  wond-hand  shifs^  stores — qU  irw  and  other  me- 
*f/x,  and  several  other  dangerous  and  suspicious 
ir^QS,  the  uncontrolled  exercisie  of  which,  by  per- 
sona pf  loose  conduct^  is  known  to  contribute  to  the 
coacealment  and  multiplicatipn  of  crimes. — Infinite 
embarrassments  wouldji  through  this  collateqil  me- 

the  embezzlement  and  stealing  of  his  Maje$ty'$  Nayal  Stores ;  and 
having  directed  me^  in  ppeparmg  the  intended  Bill^  to  attend  to  the 
^^g^cstions  and  r^mmendations  on  the  subject,  in  year  excellent  I 
and  valuable  publicati<Mij  )  shall  consider  myself  much  obliged  to 
you*  as  I  am  sure  the  Commifision^m  will,  if  you  will,  at  youc  leisore^ 
have  the  goodness  to  furnish  roe  with  jany  hints  on  the  subject, 
which  may  have  occuired  to  you,  »inpe  the  puUicatioa  of  your 
TnEatisc,  and  which  y<fa  thisfc  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  tbe 
Legislature, 

«  I  am,  Sir^  with  respect^ 

«  Your  most  obedient  hund>Ic  Servant, 
^'  P.  Coljuiauif,  Esf.  CHA.  B!CKNELL.** 

dium^ 
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dhiin^  be  placed  in  tbe  way  of  those  parttcular 
Dealers^  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dock^ 
yards,  and  who,  by  a  variety  of  criminal  devices^ 
while  they  are  instrumental  in  doing  much  mischief, 
have  been  able,  in  many  instances,  to  elude  Justice^^ 
and  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  practices  with  im^ 
puntty, 

A  Board  of  Police  so  organized,  by  means  of  li- 
cences and  subordinate  Officers,  as  to  keep  tbe  con- 
duct of  these  classes  of  delinquents  in  view  who,  by 
giving  fecilities  to  the  embezzlers  and  stealers  of 
naval  and  other  stores,  are  the  chief  sources  from 
whence  the  evil  springs  ;  and  with  power  to  refuse 
Licences  to  those  who  are  known  to  have  been  guilty 
of  criminal  conduct;  would  operate  very  powcriiilly 
in  limiting  these  classes  of  dealers  to  the  honest  part 
of  their  trade,  by  which  infinite  mischief  would  be 
prevented.  • 

n.  A  Local  Police  for  the  I>7CK-YARi>e?. 

Salutahy  as  the  Central  Board,  recommended  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  must  certainly  be 
in  ccnHro}ling  and  checking  the  Naval  plunder,  ia 
common  with  the  general  delinquency  of  the  whole 
country,  it  would  seem  indispensably  necessary, 
under  circumstances  where  the  moving  property  is 
so  extensive,  and  where  there  exists  so  many  re- 
sources and  temptations  leading,  to  the  commission 
pf  crimes,,  to  fix  on  some  one  person  the  responsi- 
3  bility 
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bility  of  carrying  the  Laws  into  effect,  and  bfcon- 
IfoIIiag  and  overawing  the  various  classes  of  Ddin* 
quents^  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  Dock- 
yards^ as  a  means  of  obtaining  plunder :  That  for 
this  purpose,  one  able  and  intelligent  Magistrate 
should  [H-esidein  a  Police  OiEce>  to  be  established  by 
Law,  at  or  near  the  Dock-yards,  at  Chatham,  Ports- 
mouth,  and  Plymouth,  with  an  establishment  consisiing 
o^one  Clerk,  two  House  and  four  Boat  Constables,  with 
two.  Police  Boats  attached  to  each  Office.  One  Ma- 
gistrate would  be  sufficient  at  each  Office,  as  assist- 
ance from  the  neighbouring  Justices  could  always 
be  procured  in  case  of  sickness,  or  absence,  or  where 
any  judicial  proceeding  would  require  two  Ma- 
gistrates. 

.  No  Establishment  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Dock-yards,  and  Public  Arsenal,  at  Deptford  and 
Woolwich,  as  the  great  civil  force,  and  the  number 
of  boats  attached  to  the  Marine  Police  Office  at 
Wapping,  when  strengthened,  extended,  and  im- 
proved in  the  manner  which  is  proposed,  would  be 
competent  to  carry  into  effect  the  Laws  now  in  being, 
and  such  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  for  the  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  offences  in  every  part  of  the 
River  Thames,  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Hope  Point. 
The  Magistrate  proposed  to  be  established  at 
Chatham,  could  occasionally  administer  justice  at 
Shcerness,  while  the  Boat  Officers  belonging  to  the 
Institution,  might  be  employed  advantageously  in 
traversing   the  River   Mcdway,  and  in   keeping  a 

watchful 
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watchful  eye  on  the  various  Receivers  of  stolen  godds^ 
who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  that  River,  between  the 
two  Dock-yards. 

At  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  there  wovldbe  regu- 
lar employment  for  the  respective  Magistrates,  and 
the  Boat  and  other  Officers  on  these  establishments. 

These  three  Institutions  may  be  conducted  at  an 
expence  not  exceeding  one  thousand  pounds  a  year 
each,  viz  :— 

To  the  responsible  resident  Magistrate     «      «  300  o  o 

To  hb  Clerk      -...-...-.  100  o  o 

To  the  ConstableSf  6  in  number  50/.  each        •  300  o  o 
To  House  Rent,  Coal,  Candles^  Stationary^  tear 
and  wear  of  Boats,  and  Rewards  for  meri- 

torioQS  Services       .....-«  500  b  o 


Total        -    *-     1000    o    o 


Towards  defraying  this  expence,  the  fees  which 
\vould  be  received^  and  the  penalties  inflicted  for 
minor  offences,  under  the  Legislative  regulations 
hereafter  to  be  proposed,  would  go  a  certain  length 
in  reducing  the  expences  of  the  three  Police  Insti- 
tutions. But  considering  the  advantages  likely  to 
result  from  those  Establishments,  were  the  expence 
to  be  incurred  even  ffy  times  the  amount  of  what 
is  estimated,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  much 
more  than  compensated  by  the  savings  to  the  Pub- 
lic, which  will  result  from  the  preservation  of  the 
Public  property,     independent  of  the    advantages 

which 
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which  must  arise  {ttxn  an  improvement  In  th6  rtorals 
of  a  numerous  class  of  delinquents,  \vho  have  long 
been  in  a  course  of  criminal  turpitude.  * 
.    A  Police  System  thus  organi;ied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Magistrate  in  edch  situation,  WboSd  atten- 
tion would  be  Solelj'  c6nfined  fo  this  oni  object^  could 
not  farl  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  go6d,  espe- 
cially when  aided  by  officers,  W6l!  selected  and  en- 
couraged to  be  vigilant  and  pure  in  their  conduct, 
from  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from  a  moiety 
of  the  pecuniary  penaFticis,   when  oflfertdef*  were 
convicted,  in  addition  to  f heir  salaries,  thereby  ren- 
dering their  situations  comfortable    and    desirable, 
and    fortifying   them  against   seduction   arid    con- 
nrvance  with  ReCeivei^s  and  Thieves,  as  too  often  ha^ 
been  discovered  to  take  place,  with  respect  to  paro- 
chial Comjtablcs  resident  near  the  Dock-yards,   by 
which  Public  Justice  has  been  frequently  defeated. 
The  terror  which  such  a  System  would  excite,  and 
the  extensive  evils  a  Boat  Police  are  likely  to  prevent, 
can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  effect  of  the  Marine  Police  on  the  River  Thames. 
But  still  apposite  Legislative  regulations  will  be 
necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  this  design,  and  the 
following  heads  are  suggested  as  likely  fo  be  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  public   advantage,  when  passed 
into  a  Law. 


IIL  Le- 
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ni.  IiEGI&t.ATIY«  IlBaUL4TI0K$  PaOPOSflO  IK  AID 
OP  THE  GBNfSRAX*  AJjTp    LOCA^.  PoLICE  I^YSTBM, 

IsU  That  persons  having  possession  of  New  Naval 
Stores  I  or  Naval  Stores  not  more  than  one-third 
'worny  with  the  King's  marfc  thereon,  shall  be 
deemed  guiky  of  receiving  goods,  knowing  them 
to  have  been  stolen,  and  on  conviction  may  be 
transported  for  14  years  ;  with  power,  however,  to 
the  Court  to  reduce  it  to  seven  years,  or  to  im- 
pose a  fine,  or  punish  the  offender  corporally  at 
its  discretion. 

2d.  Defecing  the  King^s  Mark,  on  any  of.  his  Ma- 
jesty's Stores,  to  be  deemed  felony,  and  punished 
by  transportation  for  7  or  14  years. 

3d.  The  powers  and  provisions  of  the  Act  of  2 
Geo,  3.  cap.  28.  commonly  caUed^  The  Bumloat  Act - 
and  also,  the  general  powers  and  provisions  of  the 
Thames  Police  Act,  when  it  shall  pass  into  a  Law 
to  be  extended  to  all  his  Majesty's  Dock-yards, 
and  to  the  Rivers  and  Creeks  leading  thereto, 
within  the  distance  of  20  miles. 

4th.  In  all  cases  where  the  Crown  or  its  Agents 
shall  decline  to  prosecute  persons,  in  whose  posses- 
sion the  King's  Stores  shall  be  found,  any  one  Jus- 
tice before  whom  the  offender  is  carried,  may  pro- 
ceed as  for  an  offence  under  the  Bumboat  Act^  or 
the  Tfiames  Police  Act  (by  which  maritime  offen- 
Qes  are  to  be  more  minutely  explained)  and  if  the 
party  shall  not  ^ive  an  account  to  the  satisfaction 

of 
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of  the  Justice,  how  the  said  goods  came  into  hJs 
possession,  to  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
subject  to  a  fine  of  40s.  or  such  other  minor 
punishment*  as  these  Acts  direct. 

5th.  That  all  Marine  Poh'ce  Constables  (whether  the 
Tftames  Police^  the  Medway  Police,  or  the  Police 
Offices  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth)  shall  have 
power  to  board  all  hoys  and  craft  in  the  service  of 
his  Majesty,  while  employed  in  conveying  stores, 
or  in  returning  after  such  stores  are  delivered,  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  the  same ;  and  in  all 
cases,  where  stores  arc  found  which  appear  to  have 
been  abstracted  from  the  cargo,  or  otherwise  un- 
lawfully obtained,  to  seize  and  convey  the  same, 
with  the  offender  or  offenders,  (without  prejudice 
to  the  service)  before  a  Justice  ;  and  in  case  the 
Solicitor  for  the  Crown,  (on  due  notice  given, 
shall  decline  to  prosecute  for  the  major  offence,) 
the  parties  in  whose  custody  the  stores  were  found, 
not  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  obtaining  the 
same,  shall  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

6th.  The  act  of  having  Jiggers  or  small  fumps,  or 
bladders  with  or  without  nozzles,  or  casks  for  draiv- 
ing  off  liquor  in  hoys  or  craft ;  of  throwing  goods 
over  board  when  pursued  to  elmle  detection ;  of  fa- 
bricating  false  bills  of  parcels^  to  cover  suspected 
goods,  and  defeat  the  ends  of  Justice ;  of  having 
goods  in  possession,  suspected  to  be  King's  stores,  and 
not  giving  a  good  account  of  the  same ;  of  refusing 

to 
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to  assist  Mainhe  Police  Constables  in  tbe  execu;- 
tion  of  thiirMoxy^  of  obstructing  the  said  Of- 
ficers ;  of  damagiQg  Police  Bo^ts^  to  be  punished 
as  misdemeanors,  under  the  authority  of  tbe  said 
Bumboat  Act^.andithe  proposed  Thames  Police 
Act;  namely,  by  ififite  or  imprisonment. 

7tb.  Boafs^  crtuftyfaris^carriagtSy  or  hnesy  Sec.  from 
wbioh  stolen  Oi^.mnbeajzled  King's  stores,  shall  be 
seized^  tg  he  forfeited,  and  disposed  of  as  directed 
by.  the*  said  ^TV^arfi^e  Police  Bill. 

Stb.  la  all  cases  whf^re,  in  seiziiig  stores^  articles  not 
having  the  King*s>mark  shall  be  found  intermixed 
with  stores  having  sueh  mark^  thq  party  in  whose 
possession  they  are  found  shall,  be  obliged  tO;give 
an  account^  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Justice^  by 
what  means  he  obtained  the  unmarked  stores, 
otherwise  the  sarnie  to  be  forfeited,  and  sent  to  his 
Majesty's  Repositories. 

Qth.  Power  to  be  granted  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy,  or  any  one  Justice,  to  issue  warrants, 
on  proper  information  upon  oath  to  Peace  Officers, 
to  search  for  King's  stores,  without  any  froof  of 
such  stores  hting  acttiaUy  stolen^  takeUj  or  carried 
away.  ThcpoweVv  of  the  Commissioners  in  this 
case  to  extend >to' all  Counties  in  England. 

lOth.  The  Laws  relating  to  falsifying,  erasing,  or 
iabricating  doeumentSy  'vouchers^  books,  accowits,  or 
writings^  of  any  ^kind,  with  an  intent  to  defraud 
bis  Majesty,  to  be  revised  and  amended,  so  as  to 
apply  more  pointedly  to  offences  of  this  nature. 

6  11th.  Persons 

\  • 
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lltb.  Persons  ia  bis  Ms^est/s  serfibe  ia  anjr  of  the 
Dock-yards  or  Public  Arsenals,  baring   King's 

.  stores  in  their  possession,  to  the  amount  of  5 A 
Taloe,  and  not  being  authorised  ta  koep  soch  stores, 
to  be  conclusive  evidence  olf  embezzlement,  and 
to  be  punished  by  transportation. 

12tb.  As  an  enoooragement  to  excite  vigilance  ia 
Officers  of  Justice,  it  is  bombly  proposed,  that 
the  Commissioners  of  bis  Majesty's  Navy^  Victual- 
mgy  and  othir  lieparimentSy  should  be  antbori^, 
and  required  by  Law,  to  pay  the  following  ¥e\vanb 
for  the  conviction  of  oi^ders,  on  the  certificate 
of  Judges  and  Magistrates,  before  ndtom  such 
convictions  took  place— 

40/.  on  Conviction  for  any  Capital  Offence. 

20/.  on  Conviction  for  Felony,  punished — ^Trans{>or- 

tation.  Fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  Whipping  be- 

fore  a  Superior  Court. 
10/.  for  Misdemeanors,  by  Indictment  before  the 

Quarter  or  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 
lL  for  Convictions  before  Justices  for  Minor  Offences. 

From!  such  Legi$lalpue  Reguiatums  infuiile  would 
be  the  advantages  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, when  by  the  establishment  of  a  Naval  Police 
System,  their  due  and  proper  execution  ttroold  be  ren* 
dered  certain;  and  also,  in:  all  cases,  where  the  evi- 
dence against  Qfiendeis,  although  perfectly  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  fact,  may  be  deiiciefit  in  some  points  of 
legal  nicety,  by  putting  the  mrnt  frobmdi  on  the 

offender, 
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ffendcr,  and  treating  it  as  a  minor  offence:  the 
nds  of  Public  Justice  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
nswered  by  inflicting  some  punishment  on  the  offen- 
ier,  and  however  inferior  it  may  be  to  what  he  de- 
erves,  it  will  still  have  an  excellent  effect,  since  it  is 
lot  so  much  by  severe  punishments,  as  by  the  cer- 
ainty  of  some  punishvient  being  inflicted,  and  the 
obloquy  of  a  conviction  when  offences  are  commit- 
:cd,  that  Delinquents  of  this  class  are  deterred  from 
he  commission  of  crimen. 

Having  thus  traced  thjB  outlines  of  such  remedies. 
For  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  Naval^  Viclualingy 
Ordnance  and  other  Stores,  as  certainly  require  Ligis- 
lativc  Regulations ;  it  remains  now  to  consider,  what 
other  measures  may  appear  necessary,  within  the 
limits  of  the  authority  with  which,  the. Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  are  invested,  for  the  pur- 
j)oseof  rendering  the  Preventive  System  complete. 

Those  which  have  occurred  to  the  Author  of  this 
U'ork  will  be  classed  under  the  following  Heads  : 

IV.  Regulations  resfectwg  the  Sale  of  Old  Stores. 

V.  The  jiholition  of  the  Pesquisite  of  Chips. 

VI.  The  AboUlion  of  Fees  and  Perquisites  of  every 
description ;  to  h  recompensed  by  a  liheral  increasi 
of  Salaries.    '    " 

!  VII.  An  improved  M^e*  of  keeping  Accounts. 
I  MIL  An  annual  Inventory  of  Stores  on  Hand. 

IV.  Old 
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rV.    Old  Stores. 


The  mode  at  present  practised  in  disposing  ol 
unserviceable  Naval  and  Victualing  Stores  by  Auc- 
tion, *n  the  Public  Arsenals  and  Repositories,   h 
productive    of   infinite  evils,    independent    of  the 
coyer  which  is  thereby  afforded  to  many  purchasers 
of  loose  conduct,  in  protecting  them,  by  means  o 
the   certificates  they  obtain  against  the  penalties  o 
the  Law,  as   Receivers  of  stolen  and   embezzle 
goods  of  the  same  species  and  quality ;  thereby  no 
only  defeating  the  ends  of  Public  Justice,  but  ope 
rating  as  an  encouragement  to  these  criminal  dealei 
to   extend   the   iniquitous  part  of  their  trade,  b 
holding  out  facilities  and  incitements  to  those  wh 
have  access  to  comniit  depredations  on  the  Publi 
•  Property,  which  possibly  would  never  have  other\vi 
taken  place. 

The  Public  Sales  at  the  Dock-yards  and  oth 
Repositories,  draw  together  men  of  loose  and  d 
praved  morals ;  who,  in  order  to  obtain  bargains,  ( 
not  hesitate  (wherever  it  can  be  done)  to  seduce,  1 
means  of  pecuninary  gratuities,  the  inferior  offici 
and  labourers  into  the  evif  practice  of  mixing  suf 
rior  stores  with  unserviceable  articles,  ordered  to 
made  up  in  lots  so  as  to  elude  discovery.  N( 
and    valuable  cordage  has    been  detected  coii 

Vitl 
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within  old  cables,*  while  frauds  also  arc  practised 
as  to  the  weight,  and  in  the  delivery  of  greater 
quantities  than  are  actually  sold. — ^Such  practices 
have  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and 
attention  of  the  superior  officers,  by  which  a  two^ 
fold  miscjiief  arises,— in  the  immediate  loss  which  is 
sustained  by  the  frauds  thus  practised,  and-  in  the 
cover  which  is  thus  afforded  for  the  protection  of  ad- 
ditional stores  purchased  clandestinely  ;  perhaps  from 
the  persons  who  have  been  thus  corrupted.— Aa 
evil  so  prominent,  in  the  view  of  a  very  able  and 
penetrating  Judge  now  upon  the  bench,  as  to  induce 
him  to  declare  publicly  in  Court,  immediately  after 
a  trial,  where  a*  notorious  offender  (as  many  notorious 
offenders  do)  escaped  Justice,  under  the  cover  of  his 
certificates.  "  That  Government  had  better  hum  their 
"  old  Stores  than  suffer  them  to^e  the  means  of  gene^ 
'^  rating  so  mawf  offencei^—ox  to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  however  humbly  presumed  that  a  remedy 
may  be  applied  without  the  destruction  of  such 
valuable  materials;  and  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered  with  a  view  to  this  object. 

^  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  abtoQt  two  years  ngo  in  one 
bf  the  principal  yards,  where  a  large  quantity  of  new  and  valuable 
(Cordage  was  found  concealed,  within  the  coils  of  a  large  ufi- 
temceabk  Cable  ;  which  composed  one  of  the  lots  in  the  Catalogue 
»f  the  Sale. — And  thus  a  connection  was  discovered  between  the 
CrimiDal  Purchaser  and  ^  Labourers  employed  in  making  up  th^ 
Lwsp  ^ 

T  2  Plan 
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Plan  for  an  improved  mode  of  disposing  of  umerviceahU 
Naval  arid  Victualing  Stores. 

1st.  That  instead  of  selling  those  stores  upon  the 
spot  where  the  criminal  connections  are  formed, 
the  Naval  articles  fhall  be  made  up  in  assorted  lots 
.suitable  to  the  London^  Bristol,  Liverpo9l,  fV/iite- 

.     haven,  Glasgo^v,   Nruocastle,  and  Hull  Markets. 

.  That  a  responsible  Agent  should  be  appointed  to 
conduct  the  sales  at  each  pf  these  Ports. — ^That 
they  shall  be  men  of  the  first  respectability  in  the 
/Commercial  line,  who  can  give  ample  security  for 
their  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them.-f—Tbat  they  shall  receive  the  stores  at 

.  r  the  yards  or  repositories  where  they  are  made  up, 
and  convey  tiiem  to  their  respective  Warehouses 
at  their  owu  expence :  on  having  an   allowance 

,  •  of  6  per  Cent,  for  Freight-charges ,  Warehouse-rent^ 
Insurance  against  Sea-risk  atid  Fire,  and  all  other 
cxpenccs  ;  and  4  ^cr  Cent,  for  commission  on  tin 
amount  of  the  Sales. 

That  the  said  stores  shall  not  on  any  pretence  b< 
dsold  to  dealers,  but  only  to  the  actual  Consumers,  ol 
Rope  Spinners  to  convert  into  smaller  cordage ;  no\ 
.fhall  any  certificate  he  granted  to  purchasers  on  at^ 
pretence  ivhatsoever.  \ 

That  accounts  of  Sales  fhall  be  furnished  monthW 
and  such  sales  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  full  remit 

tarn 
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iance  for  the  amount ^  it  being  always  understood 
that  no  credit  is  to  be  allowed. 

That  at  the  end  of  each  year,  an  inventory  shall  bo. 
transmitted  on  a  specific  day  to  be  fixed,  of  the, 
whole  stores  on  hand,  and  a  general  account  current 
shall  be  then  furnished ;  in  which  shall  be  exhibited 
agreeable  to  a  form  to  be  pescribed,  a  coniplete  view 
of  the  whole  transactions  which  have  occurred 
during  the  preceding  year,  with  a  full  remittance  for 
the  balance  due  on  the  said  accounts 

2(1.  That  the  Meialic  Stores  which  are  deemed  un- 
serviceable shall  be  deposited  in  a  commodious 
Magazine  in  London,  under  the  charge  of  a  re- 
sponsible Agent,  competent  to  such  a  trust.— 
That  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  employ  proper  Arti- 
ficers to  convert  all  that  are  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  serviceable  Stores,  and  when  so  reno- 
vated, to  be  returned  to  Deptford  Yard. — And 
such  Mctalic  Stores  as  are  incapable  of  being 
converted  into  useful  purposes  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pence,  so  as  clearly  to  demonstrate  a  saving  to 
Government,  shall  be  disposed  of  to  founders  and 
others,  at  the  best  price  that  can  be  obtained^ 

The  Agent  for  Mctalic  Stores  to  be  allowed  JO 
per  Cent,  on  the  value  as  ascertained,  by  the  original 
Invoice,  founded  on  a  survey  and  valuation  upon 
oaih,  and  this  to  be  in  full  of  Freighfy  Carriage^  Ware^ 
hme-renty  Insurance  from  fire ^  and  all  other  escfences^ 

inclnding 
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including  Cantmissiou  far  bis  trouhk,  on  all  Stores 
that  are  again  converted  to  useful  purposes  ;  and  7^ 
per  Cent,  on  the  value  of  such  as  arc  sold,  in  con- 
sfequence  of  their  being  incapable  of  being  rendered 
useful ;  so  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  Agent  to 
render  as  largo  a  proportion  useful  as  possible. 

It  is  presumed  that  by  an  arrangcojent  of  this 
kind,  an  immense  sum  will  be  saved  to  the  Public 
annually ;  who  would  retain  the  Contractor's  profit 
in  all  cases  where  Old  Stores  arc  received  back  at 
the  price  of  old  Metal,   and  again  returned  at  the 
full  contract  price,  after  a  small  expence  is  incurred 
in  converting  them  into  serviceable  Stores. 
3d.  That  in  consequence  of  the  superior  resource 
for  the  consumption  of  Provisions,  Casks,   &c.  in 
London,    the  whole  of  the  unserviceable  Vic- 
tualling Stores  (except  such  as  from  their  small 
value  and  bulky  nature  will  not  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  conveyance)  shall  be  collectedln  a  large 
repository  in  London,  under  the  charge  of  an  able 
and  intelligent   Agent,   who  (hall   give    proper 
Becurity  for  his  faithful  management ;    and  con- 
duct the  sales  upon  the    principles  already  ex- 
plained/or ready  money  only,  rendering^an  account 
and  making  his  fayments  monthly,  and  a  final  Ac- 
count and  Inventory  at  the  endof  the  year;  to  be  at 
the  whole  expence  of  removing  the  goods  from  the 
different  Repositories  to  the  Magazine  in  London; 
to  be  allowed  4  per  Cent.  Commission  on  the  saH 
and  6  per  Cent,  in  lieu  of  all  charges. 

4th.  That 
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4tb.  That  the  attention  of  the  respective  Boards  may 
not  be  diverted  from  other  objepts  by  attending' to 
the  details,  which  will  arise  in  the  management 
of  those  establishments^  a  superintending  Agent 
fhall  be  appointed,  who  fhall  receive  the  directions 
of  the  different  Boards,  and  correspond  with  the 
local  Agents. — He  shall  moreover  be  the  Receiver 
General  of  the  monthly  remittances ^  and  shall  im-  . 
mediately  pay  the  same  as  directed  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. — It  will  be  his 
duty  to  arrange  the  shipping  of  Old  Stores  from 
the  different  Yards,  in  conformity  to  the  wants 
or  demands  of  the  respective  Agents,  so  as  to 
keep  up  their  several  assortments,  by  conveying 
to  each  not  only  $uch  articles,  (as  far  as  it  can  be 
done)  as  are  most  in  demand,  but  also  such  as 
comparatively  fetch  the  best  price.-^^He  shall 
receive  the  monthly  and  yearly  accounts^  and  lay 
an  abstract  of  the  same  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Navy  and  Victualing  Board  re* 
spectively,  as  they  apply  to  their  different  depart- 
ments, and  shall  be  the  general  medium  of  com- 
munication from  the  respective  Boards  to  the 
local  Agents. — ^The  superintending  Agent  shall 
transmit  a  regular  invoice  to  the  local  Agents  of  all 
goods  shipped  : — ShallNjceep  regular  books  and  ac- 
counts of  all  transactions  under  his  charge,and  shall 
receive  for  his  trouble  \  per  cent. on  the  Remittances 
or  Payments  which  he  may  make,  imder  the 
directions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

By 
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By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  the  interest  of  all  the 
parties  concerned,  to  render  the  sales  as  productive  as 
possible ;  and  as  the  stores  in  question  will  con- 
stantly be  exposed  to  sale,  where  the  demand  for  such 
articles  is  most  extensive,  the  probability  is,  that 
higher  prices  will  be  obtained  than  at  present ;  and 
that  upon  the  whole,  after  paying  all  expences,  a 
larger  aggregate  sum  will  be  received  annually  by 
Government,  since,  as  the  sales  are  only  to  be  made 
to  the  actual  Consumers,  the  Dealer's  profit  will 
make  a  part  of  the  Sale  Price,  and  will  be  thereby 
secured  to  the  Public.  As  men  of  the  first  charac- 
ter and  respectability  may  be  expected  to  solicit  for 
such  Commissions,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
either  of  the  purity  of  their  conduct,  or  their  exer- 
tions to  sell  to  the  best  advantage.  Their  credit  and 
interest,  and  also  the  emulation  between  one  Agent 
and  another,  as  to  who  shall  make  the  best  sales,  will 
prove  a  powerful  stimulus  and  a  strong  ground  of 
sepurity. — Above  all, the  plan  is  easy  and  practicable: 
— It  imposes  no  trouble  upon  the  superior  or  inferior 
Officers  in  the  different  Naval  Departments,  and  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  while  it  shuts  up  all 
the  avenues  to  fraud  and  peculation,  which  at  present 
operate  so  powerfully  in  facilitating  the  stealing 
and  embezzling  of  Naval  and  Victualing.  Stores, 
in  the  result  it  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
Government. 


V.  The 
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V.  The  PERauisiTE  of  Chips. 

The  extensive  evils  arising  from  the  permissioa 
granted  to  Artificers  in  the  Dock-yards,  to  convert 
chips  to  their  own  use,  and  to  remove  them  in  bun- 
dles from  the  Dock-yards,  having  already  been 
noticed,  it  may  only  be  hecessary  to  add,  that 
on  the  abolition  of  this  perquisite,  which  the 
Author  has  reason  to  believe  is  now  in  contempla- 
tion, a  liberal  increase  of  wages  should  be  made  to 
the  Artifioers  in  lieu  thereof;  and  that  hereafter  Chips 
should  not  be  sold  in  the  Yards  by  Public  Auction, 
but  removed  to  a  place  of  deposit  at  some  small  dis-"" 
tance,  and  disposed  of,  not  to  the  highest  bidder,  but 
at  such  price  as  should  be  offered  above  the  estfmated 
value,  and  by  no  means  by  contract. 

By  adopting  this  mode,  the  saving  ofmefoil  Timhery 
Timey  and  Property ^  which,  through  the  medium  of 
the  existing  practice,  is  purloined ^  lost  and  stolen^ 
would  probably  exceed  any  estimate  that  has  beea 
formed  from  a  view  of  the  present  abuses. 

This  measure,  while  it  forms  an  important  Link  in 
the  preventive  Chain,  would  appear  to  be  easy  and 
practicable. 

If  necessary  the  superintending  Agent  for  unser- 
viceable stores,  whose  functions  have  already  been 
explained,  could  take  upon  him  the  sole  management 
of  the  disposal  of  the  chips  at  the  different  Yards,  by 

which 
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which  a  handsome  sum  might  be  obtained  annually 
in  aid  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  perhaps  more  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  additional  wages  of  the 
Artificers,  while  no  existing  arrangement  in  the 
Yaitis  would  be  disturbed,  nor  any  trouble  given  to 
the  Officers,  who  at  present  fill  the  respective  De- 
partments in  those  Arsenals, 

VI.  The  Abolition  op  Fees  and  PERauxsiXES, 
AND  AN  Increase  op  Salaries. 

The  total  Abolition  of  Fees  guarded  by  the  fc- 
vcrest  penalties,  is  an  important  object  in  the  pre- 
ventive System:  Until  this  is  effected,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  expect  purity  of  conduct.  Under  this  pretext, 
men  of  loose  principles,  in  transactions  with  Govern- 
ment, seldom  fail  to  seduce  from  the  strict  line  of 
their  duty,  avaricioitSf  extravagancy  oruidigent  Officers y 
whose  business  it  is  to  check  and  control  the  receipt 
and  delivery  of  property,  and  to  arrange^  seiiky  and 
adjust  Accounts y  or  to  form  Public  Documents.  The 
delusion  and  seduction  of  these  Officers  is  not  seldom 
effected  by  the  supposed  liberality  of  those  whose 
business  must  pass  through  their  hands ;  and  they 
arc  not  at  all  times  perfectly  aware  of  the  injury  that 
is  done  to  the  Public. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance much  to  be  lamented,  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances, where  individuals  have  pecuniary  transac- 
tions with  any  of  the  Departments  of  Government,  a 
1  dcre- 
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dereliction  of  principle  is  apparent  which  does  not 
extend  to  the  general  intercourse  of  society^  and 
hence  arises  the  necessity  of  stronger  guards^  where 
the  Public  interest  is  concerned;  and  nothkig appears 
to  be  better  calculated  to  counteract  this  baneful  pro- 
pensity in  the  human  mind  than  the  total  abolition  oj 
fees  and  perquisites. 

It  is  said  to  be  no  unconjmon  thing  to  pay  300/. 
for  a  Clerk's  situation  in  the  Dock-yards,  where  the 
salary  docs  not  exceed  30/.  or  AOL  a  year ;  and  it  is 
kaown  that  some  who  hold  such  situations  live  very 
expensively.  It  may  be  fairly  asked,  in  what  manner 
a  person  so  situated  is  to  reimburse  himself?  th^ 
conclusion  is  obvious^  and  the  result  has  been  already 
explained,  which  may  perhaps  be  still  farther  eluci* 
dated  by  stating  the  fdlowing  fact: — 

An  Officer  of  Justice  having  discovered  some  io-* 
stances  of  pillage  and  peculation  going  forward  in 
the  course  of  the  removal  of  old  copper  and  other 
articles,  from  a  dismantled  ship  of  war,  complained  to 
the  Store-keeper  in  the  Dock-yard,  whose  province 
it  was  to  have  received  those  articles  into  his  charge, 
which  were  conveyed  elsewhere. — ^He  replied  thus  : 
"  D — n  it;  mind  your  own  business.— Such  things 
"  have  always  been  done,  and  will  continue  in  spite 
"  of  you  and  me  ;  it  will,  at  any  rate^  last  our  time.'* 

While  the  resources  of  Government  are  fully 
Gommensurate  to  the  liberal  remuneration  of  its  ser« 
liaats,  so  as  to  place  them  above  all  temptations  to 
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abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  them :  arid  while  such  vt^ 
ihuncration  is  in  itself  no  less  politic  than  just,  the 
object  and  view  of  the  Author  of  these  pages  differs 
widely  from  this  faithless  servant  of  the  Crown.     The 
suggestions  now  offered,  lead  to  measures,  which  he 
now  trusts  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  those  respect- 
able characters,  at  the  head  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, are  in  the  best  train  of  being  adopted,  by  the 
total  abolition  of  Fees  and  Perquisites,  and  a  hberal 
Increase  of  Salary,  in  lieu  of  the  reduction  of  income, 
which  such  an  arrangement  will  occasion  :  Such  sa- 
laries as  will  secure  to  the  Nation  those  inestimable 
advantages,  which  always  result  from  rectitude  of  con- 
duet  ^  zeal,  accuracy y  and  fidelity ,  in  the  discharge  of 
Public  trusts  committed  to  subordinate  Officers.     It 
IS  by  this  and  other  wise  and  practicable  arrange- 
ments, that  a  confidence  is  to  be  established,  ^*  that 
*^  the  resources  of  the  State  voiil  not  only  last  our 
•^  //W,'*  but  extend  to  many  generations ;  while  the 
improvement  of  Public  morals  will  contribute,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

VII.  An  i|^prov£D  Mode  op  Keeping  Accounts, 

Under  an  impression,  that  very  few  improvements 
have  been  introduced,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
original  System,  for  keeping  the  Navy  and  Victual- 
ing Accounts,  brought  forward  by  King  James  II. 
when  Duke  of  York  ;  while  the  frauds  which  have 
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been  committed  by  various  devices,  prove  Some  im- 
perfections in  the  mode  of  accomptantship  as  *now 
practised,  since  no  means  appear  to  exist,  whereby 
deficiences  can  be  checked  and  discovered ;  it  may 
be  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  many  of  the  modern 
improvements,  which  the  vast  extent  of  our  Commerce 
has  introduced,  might  not  be  rendered  useful  in  es- 
tablishing ne^' Checks,  by  means  of  a  System  of  Book- 
keeping, which  would  have  the  same  effect  in  detect- 
ing frauds,  and  discovering  inaccuracies,  as  prevails  in 
arranging  and  closing  the  accounts  of  well-regulated 
Commercial  Establishments ;  adopting  at  the  same 
time  in  the  general  detail,  particularly  in  the  transit  of 
stores,  some  of  these  excellent  regulations,  which  have 
been  found  so  salutary  and  useful  in  the  System  of  the 
Excise.  Of  the  practicability  of  improvements  of 
this  nature  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  it  inerely 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  that  knowledge^  atte?ition, 
and  assiJuify fWhichyVfhevt  properly  exerted,  has  gene- 
rally accomplished  objects,  which  have  often  ap- 
peared impracticable  to  minds  uninformed,  or  not 
enlarged  by  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world, 
or  a  knowledge  of  the  general  affairs  of  life  : — ^But  as 
this  observation  can  in  no  respect  apply  to  the  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  Individuals,  who  superintend 
the  Great  Public  Concerns,  which  have  been  subject 
to  the  various  abuses,  which  they  feel  so  anxious  to 
remedy,  sanguine  hopes  are  entertained,  that  an  im>- 
provement  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  Official  Ac- 
counts may  be  speedily  carried  into  effect. 

VIIL  An 
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VIII.  An  ANNUAL  Inventost  op  Storbs. 

Supposing  an  accurate  System  of  Book-keeping 
to  be  adopted^  and  t6  be  fallowed  as  a  part  of  the 
proposed  System  of  Accuracy,  indispensably  neces- 
sary, by  an  annual  account  of  Stores  \  the  advantages 
resulting  from  it  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  most 
sanguine  mind.  Independent  of  the  benefits  which 
:wouTd  arise  from  the  general  accuracy,  which  would 
thus  incxrcle  the  whole  OBConomy  of  the  design, 
discoveries  would  be  made  wherever  frauds  or-  em- 
bezzlements took  place,  while  the  labour  and  eJt- 
pence,  which  such  a  task  might  impose,  would  be 
jcompensated  one  hundred  fold,  in  the  National  ad- 
vantages which  it  would  produce* 


THUS  has  the  Author  briefly  gone  over  the  whole 
ground,  which  he  had  assigned  to  himself,  as  com- 
prehending every  object  on  the  subject  6C  the  depre- 
dations on  his  Majesty's  Stores,  which  appeared  likely 
to  render  his  suggestions  useful  to  his  country,  whe- 
ther thoy  relate  to  improved  Legislative  Regulations 
requiring  the  aid  of  Parliament,  or  to  Measures  com- 
petent for  the  Lords  Cotnmissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
to  carry  into  effect.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  task 
he  has  been  Stimulated  in  a  particular  degree,  by  the 
laudable  and  patriotic  disposition,  which  has  been 
manifested  to  promote  improvements  in  Naval  Police, 

and 
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and  the  honourable  proofs  he  has  received  of  a  de- 
sire to  render  his  suggestions  useful. 

If  the  period  should  indeed  arrive  (and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  may  soon  arrive)  when  these  suggestions, 
or  even  a  part  of  them,  shall  be  acted  upon,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  promote  the  National  Interest, 
the  Author  of  these  pages  will  then  feel  himself  gra- 
tified, and  rewarded  by  the  pleasing  reflection,  that 
his  well-meant  labours,  in  placing  an  important 
branch  of  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  country  in 
this  particular  point  of  view,  have  not  been  in  vain. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

Receivers  of  stolen  Goods  more  mischievous  than  Thieves  \ 
— the  latter  could  f lot  exist  without  the  assistance  of 
the  former  : — the  fuppression  therefore  of  Receivers 
would  restore  to  Society,  an^  to  honest  htdu^tryy  a 
great  numher  who  at  f  resent  live  hy  crimes.-^The 
increase  of  Receivers,  of -stolen  Goods  to  he  attributed 
to  the  impetfection  of  the  Laws,  and  to  the  dis^ 
jointed  state  of  the  Police  of ^  the  Metropolis. — The 
number  of  common  Receivers  does  not  exceed  sixty ; 
of  whom  not  above  ten  are  persons  of  property  able 
to  purchase  valuable  articles. — Thieves,  in  many  in- 
stances, settle  with  receivers  before  they  commit  rob- 
beries:— Receivers  always  benefit  more  than  Thieves: 
>— Their  profit  inmense : — They,  are  divided  info 
two  classes. — The  immediate  Receivers  connected 
with  Thieves,  and  those  who  keep  shops  and  purchase 
from  Pilferers  in  the  way  of  trade : — The  latter  are 
extremely  numerous. — The  Laws  are  insufficient  effec- 
tually to  reach  either  class. — The  existing  statutes 
examined  and  briefly  detailed,^uimely,  the  3d  and  4th 
of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  §;  the  \sf  Anne,  cap.  Q; 
the  5th  of  Amie,  cap.  31;  4  George  I.  cap.  11;  29 
George  II.  cap.30\  30  George  II.  cap.  24;  2  George 
III.  cap.  28;  10  George  III.  cap.  48;  21  George  III. 
cap.  69;  Q^  George  III.  cap.  68. — Observations  on 
these  respeSlive  statutes. — Amertdments  and  improve- 
ments suggested. — Means  proposed  to  ensure  the  due 
execution  of  these  improvements. 

6  Havikg 
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jjLaving  in  the  preceding  Chapters  completed  the 
proposed  explanation  of  the  various  depredations  and 
frauds  upon  the  Public:  It  remains  now^  in  the  order 
pf  the  plan,  to  examine  and  follow  up  the  progress  of 
this  property,  from  the  hands  of  Thieves,  Robbers^ 
CkeatSy  and  Swindlers^  to  that  of  Receivers,  or  first 
Purchasers  of  Goods  stolen  or  fraudulently  obtained. 

In  contemplating  the  characters  of  all  these  dif-- 
ferent  classes  of  delinquents,  there  can  belittle  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  the  Receivers  to  be  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  whok\  inasmuch  as  without  the  aid 
they  afford,  in  purchasing  and  concealing  every 
tpecies  of  property  stolen  or  fraudulently  obtained^ 
Thieves,  Robbers,  and  Swindlers,  as  has  already  been 
frequently  observed,  must  quit  the  trade,  as  unpro- 
ductive and  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  just  than  the  old 
observation,  "  that  if  there  were  no  Receivers  there 
wouU  he  no  Thieves^ — Deprive  a  thief  of  a  sale  and 
teady  market  for  his  goods,  and  he  is  undone. 

Let  the  strong  arm  of  the  Law,  and  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  the  Police  be  directed  in  a  particular 
manner  against  Receivers;  and  the  chief  part  of  those 
K)bbcrie8  and  burglaries,  which  are  so  much  dreaded, 
)n  account  of  the  acts  of  violence  which  attend  them^ 
t}ouId  absolute^  cease  to  exist: — ^and  the  resource  for 
gander  being  thus  narrowed  in  so  great  a  degree^ 
obberies  on  the  highway  would  aione  seldom  answer 
[he  puqK)se  of  the  adventurer;  where  the  risk  would 

U  be 
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be  so  exceedingly  multiplied,  while  the  advantages  were; 
iti  the  same  proportiofi  dimini^shed) — the  resuh] 
therefore  would  be,  that  in  the  suppression  of  ihe  Re-i 
nhers,  the  encouragement  to  become  Thieves  an^ 
Robbers  would  be  taken  away :  and  the  present  De^ 
predators  upon  the  Public  must  either  return  to  ho- 
nest  labour  as  useful  members  of  the  State^  or  submit 
to  be  starved*  | 

Obvious  and  desirable  however  as  a  measure  en 
ibis  sort  would  be,  it  has  never  hitherto  been  put  id 
practice.     This  has  proceeded  from  a  variety  of  cau- 
ses; one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  disjointed 
state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropdis,  occasioned  hi 
a  number  of  jurisdictions  clashing  with  each  otherj 
and  preventing  the  full  operation  of  a  proper  Systen^ 
of  vigilance  Und  energy;  which,  with  the  aid  of  a| 
posite   and    improved    laws    and  a  superintendinj 
agency,  cotild  not  fail,  either  to  root  out  all  th( 
Receivers  of  stolen  Goods  of  any  conseqaence, 
Compel  them  to  abandon  their  mischievous  trade. 

These  observations  apply  to  that  class  of  Receive 
alone,  who  are  in  immedis^te  connection  with  t 
thieves,  burglars,  and  highway  robbers;-*4ind  \vl 
aid  and  assist  them  in  the  pjurchase  and  concealmen 
of  whatever  is  stolen. — From  the  best  inforaiatioi{ 
that  can  be  obtained,  their  number  does  not  exceeJ 
fifty  or  sixty  hi  all;  of  whom  not  more  than  ten 
(whose  names  and  places  of  abode  are  well  known 
can  be  said  to  be  persons  of  property  who  can  raia 
money  to  purchase  aptipies  c^  con^derable  yalae* 
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Aided  by  a  weH-regttlat«d  and  cnergeCic  system  of 
Mkt  tbfft  iDfgbt  pervaede  the  whole  Metropoirs^  how 
sasy  ^ould  k  h&,  to  compel  the^  harge  dealers  to 
ibandon  the  trade?  The  measure  of  watching  then* 
ioascs  day  ami  night,  would  cost  no  great  sum,  and 
x'ould  embarrass  the  thieves  and  bnrglars,  more  thsa 
my  other  system  that  could  be  pursued. 

It  rarely  happetis  that  thieves*  go  upon  the  high- 
fay,  of  cotnttiit  burglaries,  antil  the  money  they 
iave  previoasly  acquired  is  exhatisted.  Having  lakd 
ibcir  plans  for  new  depredations,  ncgocbtion  is  fre^ 
jucntly  entered  npon  with  the  most  favourite  Re-- 
ici\er,  who  (to  use  their  own  langttoge)  is  likely  to 
ft  Jlaunci,  sivtd  to  keep  their  secrets. — ^The  plan  is 
ixplained. — Some  liqaor  is  drunk  to  the  good  luck  of 
lie  cnterpriae,  and  the  hour  fixed  when  they  ara 
0 return  with  the  booty:  if  plate  is  expected,  the 
Jnicible  is  ready  in  a  small  furnace,  built  for  tha 
brpose,  instantly  to  melt  it,  and  arrangements  are 
Dade  for  the  immediate  concealment  of  the  other 
Irticlcs. — Of  the  nature  of  these  previous  arrange- 
ments, something  has  already  been  said  in  Chap.  IV, 
>n  Burglary  and  Highway  Robbery. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  where 
he  Receivers  are  not  trusted,  till  the  booty  is  ac- 
|oired;  and  where  it  is  in  the  first  instance  removed 
0  the  houses  of  the  thieves,  or  to  those  of  some  of  their 
fends;  but  it  seldom  remains  longer  than  may  be 
fcccssary  to  obliterate  the  marks  s  for  money  must 
e  procured.     Most  thieves  are  improvident  j — their 
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wants  are  therefore  pressing — they  must  sell — the 
Receiver  knows  this  and  makes  his  own  terms ; — ^and 
he  of  course  enjoys  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
profit. 

The  plunder  thus  purchased,  finds  a  ready  vent 
through  the  extensive  connections  of  the  Jew  dealers, 
both  in  this  Country  and  upon  the  Continent:  and 
from  the  facts  already  stated  in  the  course  of  this 
Work,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  trade  is 
not  only  extensive,  but  that  the  profit  is  immense, 
since  it  rarely  happens  (except  in  the  articles  of 
plate,)  that  thieves  receive  to  the  amount  of  above 
one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  what  is  stolen. 
The  mass  of  the  Receivers  of  stolen  property  in  and 
near  the  Metropolisi  (exclusive  of  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned  in  River-plunder,  as  stated  in 
Chapter  VIII.  on  that  subject,)  miiy  be  classed  in  two 
divisions: 

"  1 .  The  Dealers  already  mentioned,  as  immediate!) 
connected  with  professed  and  notorious  thieves,  and 
Vfho  are  their  principal  supporters,  especially  when 
apprehended  and  under  prosecution.  Many  of  these 
have  themselves  been  originally  thieves  upon  the 
town^acquitiedyfardoned^  or  discharged  from  thehulks\ 
who  prefer  the  trade  of  a  Receiver  as  less  hazardousj 
and  more  profitable,  than  that  of  a  thief;  and  u 
conceal  the  fraud  frequently  set  up  Chandlers-Shops 
Coal  Sheds y  Potatoe-JVarehouses,  or  Old  Iron  Shops 
and  not  seldom  become  Masters  of  Public  Houses 
that  they  may  appear  to  have  some  visihk  means  o 
1  obtaining 
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obtaining  a  livelihood.  Those  who  have  not  been 
originally  thieves  generally  keep  shops  in  different 
branches  of  trade,  some  of  whom  are  very  opu- 
lent. 

"  2.  The  Dealers  in  Old  Iron  and  other  MetaJ — 
Rags — Old  Wearing  Apparel — Buyers j  Refiners^ 
and  Workers  of  G$ld  and  Silver — Dealers  in  Second^ 
hand  Furniture,  and  Building  Materials,  and  that 
Class  of  Sharping  Pawnbrokers  who  have  co7inections 
'U'ith  criminal  people^ 

"  The  Dealers  last  mentioned  are  extremely  numer- 
ous, and  amount  to  several  thousands  in  the 
Metropolis  alone,  some  of  whom  are  innocent  Re^ 
mvers,  not  aware  that  they  are  purchasing  stolea 
articles  ;  —  others,  careless  Receivers^  asking  no 
questions,  and  purchasing  every  thing  that  is  offer- 
ed : — ^but  a  large  proportion  criminal  Receivers, 
who  purchase  every  thing  that  is  offered  in  the  way 
of  trade  ;  well  knowing,  from  the  price  and  other 
circumstances,  that  the  property  was  originally 
stolen." 

As  the  Laws  now  stand,  (numerous,  and  pointed 
as  they  appear  to  be)  it  has  been  found  from  experi- 
ence, that  neither  of  these  classes  can  be  easily  reach- 
ed ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  have  multiplied  in  so 
great  a  degree,  (particularly  the  small  Receivers) 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  may  even  be  said 
to  have  reigned  with  impunity. 

For  the  purpose  of  suggesting  an  effectual  Legisla- 
tive 
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Uvfi  Ren3£4yi  U  wiJI  be  necessary  to  examiae  shortly 
the  laws  now  in  being,  which  ara  applicable  to  this 
pccujia^  x>/Fencecr^ 

By  the  Statute  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  William  apd 
Mary,  cap.  Q,  it  -is  enact^,  "  fhat  fU^eivers  oj 
stolen  Goods ^  knowing  them  to  he  stolen^  shaU  be  defied 
Accessaries  after  the  fact ^^ 

But  this  offence  being  dependent  on  the  fate  oi 
the  Principal- — 2l  Receiver,  thus  circumstanced,  could 
not  be  tried  till  after  the  convicjtion  of  such  Princi- 
pal ;  so  that,  however  strong  and  conclusive  the  evi- 
dence might  be,  the  Receiver  was  still  safe,  unless  the 
Thief  could  be  apprehended— -and  even  if  apprehend- 
ed and  put  upon  his  trial,  if  acquitted  through  anj 
defect  oi  evidence,  the  Receiver,  (although  he  had 
actually  confessed  the  crime,  and  the  goods  found  in 
his  possession,  could  bp  proved  to  h^ve  been  stoleiij] 
must  be  acquitted  : — this  offence  also,  even  if  com- 
pletely proved,  applied  only  to  capital  felonies  ancj 
not  to  petty  larceny. 

These  defects  were  discovered,  and  partly  reme- 
died by  the  Statutes  1  Anne,  cap.  9 ;  and  5  Anne 
cap.  31,  which  enact,  "  That  Buyers  and  Receivers  &| 
stolen  Goodsy  knapuing  them  to  be  stolen^  may  be  prose^ 
cuted  for  a  misdemeanor^  and  punished  by  fine  anu 
imprisonment ;  though  the  Principal  he  not  previous!} 
eonvicted  of  felony.'' 

This  Act,  5  Anne,  c.  31,  also  greatly  improved 
the  Laws  applicable  to  this  species  of  offence  h\ 
empowering  the  Cqurt  to  substitute  a  corporal  punish 
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mmf  mstemioffine  and  imprisonment 'y  4ind  by  declar* 
ingy  th^l  ifihefelmjf  sJu^U  be  proved  against  the  Thief ^ 
tbm>  the  Receiver  shall  be  taken  as  Accessary  ^  and  shall 
receive  judgment  gf  death ;  b^t  the  benefit  of  Clergy  » 
reserved.  ' 

The  Iaws  being  still  found  insufficient,  the  Statute 
of  the  .fourth  of  George  the  first,  cap.  11,  enacted, 
"  Th^t  tUceiversof  stoUn  Goods ^  knowing  them  to  be 
stolen^  should,  on  cottviction^  be  transported  for  fourteen 
years ;  and  that  buying  at  an  mder  valm  should  be  pre^ 
sunipthe  erjidence  of  such  knowledge  :•— and  the  same 
statute  nuikes  it  felony  (according  to  the  native  of  the, 
jdony  committed  in  stealing  the  Goods)  for  any  person 
direct^  ors  indirectly  to  take  a  reward  for  helping  any 
person  to  stolen  Goods  ;  unless  such  person  bring  the 
felon  to  his  trials  and  give  evidence  against  him. 

But  these  amendments  also,  proving  ineffectual, 
and  not  being  found  to  apply  immediately  to  person^ 
receiving  stolen  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  bell-metal  9^ 
solder  takeq  from  buildings,  or  from  ships,  vessels^ 
wharfs,  or  quays — It  was  enacted  by  the  291t.h'  of 
George  the  Second,  cap*  30,  "  That  every  person 
who  shalt  bz4^  or  Receive  such  articles,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  stolen,  or  who  shall  privately  purchase  these 
respective  metals  by  suffering  any  door,  window,  or 
shutter,  to  be  left  open  .  between  sm-set^ing  and  sun^^ 
rising,  or  shall  buy  or  Receive  any  of  the  saifl  metah  in 
my  clandestine  manner,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  transr 
ported  for  fourteen  years,  although  the  principal  feton 
has  not  been  convicted.  &ec.  \. 

The 
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The  same  Act  empa/wers  one  Justice  to  gran$  a 
warrant  to  search  in  fie  day  time  for  such  metals 
suspected  to  be  stolen ^  as  by  the  oath  of  one  witness  may 
appear  to  be  deposited  or  concealed  in  any  house  or 
flace  ;  and  if  goods  are  found,  the  Act  goes  so  far  as  to 
empower  two  Justices  to  adjudge  the  person  having  the 
custody  of  the  same^  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor^  if  he  can- 
fwt  produce  the  party  from  whom  he  purchased,  or  give 
a  satisfactory  account  how  they  came  into  his  possession  \ 
and  the  offender  shally  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  4Qf. 
for  the  second  aL  and  for  every  subsequent  offence  61. 
Sec.  2;  6. 

This  Act  also  empowers  officers  of  justice  (and 
watchmen  while  on  duty)  to  apprehend  all  persons 
suspected  of  conveying  ar^  stolen  metals^  as  already  dt- 
scribed,  after  sun-set  or  before  sun-rise ;  aud  if  such 
persons  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  the  nuinner  in 
which  they  were  obtained^  two  Magistrates  are  in  Hie 
nuinner  authorized  to  adjudge  them  guilty  of  a  ndsde^ 
meanoTj  and  they  forfeit  forty  shillings,  &Ci  Sec.  3  ;  6, 
The  persons  filso  to  whom  such  articles  are  offered  for 
sale  or  to  be  pawned^  where  there  is  reasoftable  ground 
to  suppose  they  were  stolen^  are  empowered  to  appre- 
hend and  secure  the  parties  and  the  materialsj  to  he 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  And  if  it  shall  appear 
even  on  the  evidence  of  the  thief  corroborated  by  other 
testimony^  that  there  was  cause  to  suspect  the  goods 
were  stolen,  and  ^hat  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
offered,  did  not  do  his  duty  in  apprehending  the  person 
offering  the  same,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor^ 
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demeanor ,  and  forfeit  twenty  shilling  for  tie  first 
offence  :  forty  shillings  for  the  second,  ind  four  foiinds 
for  every  subsequetit  offence,  Sec.  5,  6,  And  so  anxi- 
ous has  the  Legislature  been  to  suppress  the  evil  of 
stealing  and  receiiang  metals,  that  the  8th  Section 
entitles  the  actual  Thief  ton  pardon,  m  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  ttvo  or  more  of  the  Rfceivers.  And 
the  9th  Section  streens  from  prosecution  any  person  ■ 
stealing  such  metah,  who  shall  discover  the  Receiver 
to  whom  the  same  *vere  delivered,  so  as  a  conviction 
my  follow. — Iji  spite,  however,  of  these  numerou* 
aad  apparently  effectual  checks,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  evil  has  continued  to  increase. 

In  the  following  year  it  was  provided  by  the  Act 
30  h  of  George  the  Second,  cap.  24,  that  it  shall  he 
Imftd  for  any  Pawnbroker,  or  any  other  dealer,  their. 
tenants  or  agents,  to  whom  any  goods  shall  be  offered 
to  bt  pawned,  exchanged,  or  sold,  which  shall  be  sus* 
pected  •-,  ^^  stolen,  to  seize  and  detain  tlie  perscfns 
offer mg  tlt^^ame,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  hy 
a  Justice  ;  w>^  i^  empowered,  if  he  sees  any  grounds  to^ 
apprehend  that  the  ^^s  have  been  illegally  obtained, 
to  commit  the  persons,  ofpt^'^g  ^jj^  same,  to  prison  for  a 
period  nQt  exceeding  six  days ,  and  if  on  further  exami^ 
nation,  the  Justice  shall  be  satisj^^  iJtat  the  goods  were 
Jlolen,  he  shall  commit  the  offena^  to  prison,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  Law ;  and  although  it  may, 
under  such  crcumstances,  afterwards  appear  that  the 
gBods  in  question  were  fairly  obtained,  ytt  the  parties 
who  seized  th  supposed  offender  shall  be  indemnified.—^ 
Sec,  7,  8. 

It 
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It  wouMliaie  hwn  usefo}  if  ibe  ^rio^pl^s  of  the 
first  of  these  eicietlfeot  acts  bgd  exteacbi  to  ev^ry 
kind  of  gDods  axi  pbaitels^  horses,  cat/k,  motffy^  ^nd 
lEhiuk-mtes,^  n\  well  a^  to  tte  octals  tbereio  de- 
90ribed*    Indted  it  la  to  be  J^iperdted^  ibat  tbe  Sys- 
tem has  not  \mn  to  look  at  gr^t  ^ture^  of  ^buse  in 
4k0  gross^  so  At  to  m^t  every  existing  cyjl  ^t  once. 
-Th^a  aaother  partial  Statute  was  pjuie,  %  George  III. 
e^  26,  e*teiidiiig  tbe  pnwisions  of  the  ^gtb  Geo.  II. 
€.  ao.  to  goods,  atores,  or  materiafc  taken  frc^nn  ab^p^ 
ia  tbc  Riyer  Tbames,  by  enacting:  ^^  that  ^Ipersens 
par^haipifg  swh  goods ^  hmmng  then  to  he  stolen^  *r 
receiving  the  soma  in  a  emcealed  or  clandestine  manMtr 
hfiveen  sm-setfing  and  stm-risimg,  shall  be  transpofi^ 
for  fourteen  ye^rs^  although  the  prmcipal  fehn  he  not 
emmcfed:^  but  by  ibc  wording  of  this  Apt,  t  is 
doubtful  if  it  apfrfies  to  receiving  goods  stolen  ftoai 
vetsda  not  afloat  in  the  River.^ 

The  »eKt  Statute  applicable  to  the  Reo^^^*^  ^ 
atdcn  goods,  is  tbe  10th  George  III.  -«P-  ^6,  by 
which  iris  enacted,  ^^  that  evety^*^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
hy  &r  receive  any  jewels,  gold,  -dver,  plate  er  watches, 
hmving  the  same  to  be  sto^^  wA^r^  such  stealing  uas 
aceomf  anted  by  a  hurgh'y  or  highway  robbery,  may  be 

•  Vi(}c  Piigc  9. 

+  It  was  held  id  die  trill  pf  Moses  Pike,  at  thj  Old  fiaile)',  in 
M?y>  1 7341  tji^t  to  atcal  from  a  Barge  agrounc  in  Limchouse. 
Dpck,  was  oot  withip  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  2-th  of  George  the 
Second,  cap,  4/,  which  makes  it  felony  to  steal  fiDm  any  vessel  or 
^fttit  upon  a  Na^i^Ue  River,  ff.c. 

tried 
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vkted;  and  "whether  he  he  in,  or  out  of  (Wtody  ;  and 
if  found  guilty,  shall  he  transported  for  fourteen^ 
years. 

Eleven  ye^rp  after  passing  of  the  ^ove  mentioned 
Statute,  the  Legislature,  appearing  10  be  impressed 
wjtli  th^  great  extent  of  the  depredations  committed 
by  persons  stealing  pevoter  pots,  aod  desirous  to  pu^ 
nish  the  Receivers,  the  Statute  of  the  2 1st  of  George 
the  Third,  cap.  69.  enacts,  that  every  person  whct 
shall  huy  or  receive  any  pewter  pot  or  other  vessel,  or. 
mty  pewter  in  any  form  or  shape  whatsoever,  knaaving, 
the  same  to  he  stolen,  or  who  shall  privately  btty  or  re^ 
ceive  stolen  pewter,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  between 
sun-setting  and  sunrnsing,  shall  on  conviction,  be  trans^ 
ported  for  seven  years,  or  detained  in  the  House  of 
Correction,  at  hard  labour  fer  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  years,  rior  lefs  than  one ;  arui  may  be  whipped  not 
piore  than  three  times ;  although  the  principal  felon  has 
not  been  convicted^'* 

In  the  following  Session  of  Parliament,  the  Statute 
22  George  III.  c.  58,  (said  to  have  been  framed  by 
an  able  and  experienced  Lawyer  and  Magistrate), • 
removed  many  of  the  imperfections  of  former  Sta* 
tutes,  and  particularly  tl;iat,  which  respected  Petty 
Larceny  ;  by  enacting,  "  that  where  any  goods  (ex^ 
sept  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  bell-metal,  or  solder,  the 
Receivers  of  which  are  punishable  under  the  29tH 

*  ^fr.  Serjeant  Adaikj  then  Recorder  of  London. 

6  George 
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George  II.  c.  30.  noticed  before,  p.  295.)  have  heepi 
stoJetty  whether  the  offence  amowtt  to  Grand  Larceny, 
9r  some  greater  offeiue,  or  to  Petty  Larceny  only  ;  (ex* 
cept  where  the  offender  has  been  convicted  of  Grand 
Larceny y  or  some  greater  offence  ;  when  the  Recei'ver 
nmst  be  prosecuted  as  an  Accessary,  and  vnder  the  4th 
George  I.  c.  W.may  be  transported  for  fourteen  years  ; 
see  page  295.)  —  Every  person  who  shall  buy  or 
receive  the  same,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  fine,  imprison-^ 
ment,  or  whipping,  as  the  Quarter  Sessions,  who  are 
empowered  to  try  offenders,  or  any  other  Court  before 
whom  they  shall  be  tried,  shall  think  fit,  although  the 
Principal  be  not  convicted ;  and  if  the  felony  amounts 
to  Grand  Larceny,  or  some  greater  offence,  and  the 
person  committing  such  felor^  has  not  been  before  con- 
victed, such  offender  shall  be  exempted  from  being  pu- 
nished  as  Accessary,  if  the  principal  shall  be  after^ 
wards  convicted. — Sect,  1  • 

This  Act  also  empowers  one  Justice  to  grant  a 
warrant  to  search  for  stolen  goods  in  the  day  time,  on 
oath  being  made  that  there  are  just  grounds  of  suspi* 
eion ;  and  the  person  concealing  the  said  goods,  or  in 
whose  custody  they  are  found,  shall  in  like  jtiamier  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  in  the  nuinner 
before-mentioned- — Sec.  2, 

The  same  Act  extended  the  powers  granted  by 
former  Acts  relative  to  metals,  to  any  other  kind  of 
goods :  by  authorizing  peace  officers  (and  also  watch- 
men while  on  duty)  to  apprehend  all  persons  mspecied 

of 
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0/  carrying  stolen  gaods  afier  sun-setting  and  before 
sm-rismg,  who  shally  on  conviction^  be  adjudged  guiltf 
af  a  misdemeanor^  and  impriso7iedy  not  exceeding  six^ 
nor  less  than  three  m(mths. — Sec.  3. 

Power  is  also  given  by  this  Act  to  any  person  tm 
u'hom  goods,  suspected^  to  be  stolen,  shall  be  offered  to 
he  sold  or  favoned,  to  apprehend  the  person  offering 
the  same,  and  to  carry  him  before  a  Justice.     Sec.  4* 

And  as  an  encouragement  to  young  Thieves  tD 
discover  the  Receivers^  the  same  Act  provides.  Thai 
if  any  person  or  persons  being  out  of  custody,  or  in  aa- 
tody,  if  under  the  age  ef  1 5  years,  upon  any  charge 
of  felony,  within  benefit  of  Clergy,  shall  have  com-- 
mitted  any  felony ^  and  shall  discover  two  Receivers,  so 
as  that  they  shall  be  convicted,  such  Discoverer  shall 
have  pardon  for  all  felonies  hy  him  committed  before 
such  discovery. 

These  various  Acts  of  Parliament  prove  how  very 
prominent  the  evil  of  receiving  stolen  goods  has  been 
in  the  view  of  the  Legislature. — It  is  to  be  lamented 
however^  that  a  more  general  and  compehcnsivc 
view  has  not  been  taken  of  the  subject,  by  substi- 
tuting, instead  of  the  piece-meal  System  which  has 
been  from  time  to  time  adopted,  on  suggestions  ap- 
plicable only  to  particular  cases,  one  general  law  that 
should  have  embraced  every  object,  and  remedied  eveiy 
defect  in  the  existing  Statutes,  on  thi«  important 
subject  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

That  these  Laws,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  ap-^ 
plicablc  as  many  of  them  appear  to  be,  have  not  beea- 

in 
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IB  any  degree  effectual^  is  clearly  manifest^  by  the 
unqaestionable  increase  of  the  evil,  even  to  an  extent 
beyond  all  calculation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  where  the  Receiver  is 
in  reality  the  greatest  offender,  and  even  the  source 
from  whence  most  of  the  burglaries  and  highway 
robberies  have  their  origin,  the  Thief  being  not  sel- 
dom his  pupil — JVhy  should  noi  the  Receipt  of  Stolen 
Goods  be  made  an  original  offence  ?* — ff^  should  not 
the  rewards  for  detection,  and  the  fumshment  on  con^ 
viction,  be  the  saniCy  in  the  case  both  of  the  Receiver 
and  the  Thief? 

In  contemplating  the  best  means  of  preveliting 
depredations  upon  the  public,  the  simplest  and  per- 
haps the  most  effectual  mode  would  be  to  make  a 
stand  at  this  particular  point ;  by  bending  the  atten- 
tion wholly  to  the  means  of  destroying  effectually  the 
trade  of  Receiving  stolen  goods ;  under  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  by  accomplishing  so  valuable  a  purpose, 
thieving  and  swindling  in  all  its  branches  would  also 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed. 

It  is  believed,  that  this  object  (difficult  as  it  may 
appear)  is  attainable,  by  well-digested  applicable 
laws,  containing  and  enforcing  such  regulations  as 
would  ensure  a  full  and  energetic  execution. 

*  The  general  rale  of  the  ancient  Law  is  this ; — that  Accessaries 
shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  Principals.  If  one  be  liable  to 
death,  the  other  is  also  liable.     fiLACKSTONBr 

In  France,  (before  the  Revolution}  the  o&nce  of  receiving  stdea 
foodf  wai  punished  with  death. 

The 
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The  irtiportance  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  so 
immense^  that  if  even  a  considerable  part  of  one 
Session  of  Parliament  were  employed  in  devising  and 
legalizing  a  proper  System,  it  would  be  time  well 
and  usefully  *«pent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Country. 

The  obvious  means  of  remedy  ^eem  to  lie  within 
a  narrow  compass.  The  first  point  to  be  obtained  is 
the  Licensing  all  those  dealers  (some  of  them  alniady 
particularized  in  pages  2g2,  293 ),  whose  various 
branches  of  trade  are  friendly  to  the  encouragement  of 
depredations ;  and  the^utting  them  under  the  control 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Police,  in  the  manner  stated 
more  fully  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  Work. — 

The  next  step  most  be  to  consolidate  and  im- 
prove the  Laws  now  in  being,  relative  to  Receivers  of 
stolen  goods  ;  by  an  arrangement  which  shall  render 
the  whole  clear  and  explicit,  and  applicable  to  all  the 
evils  which  have  been  felt  to  exist. 

And  lastly  to  make  the  following  additions  to  these 
Laws: 

"  J .  To  make  the  receiving  stolen  goods  an  original 
offence 'y  punishable  in  the  same  manner,  in  all 
cases,  as  the  principal  felony  is  punishable  by 
Law. 

"  2-  The  offence  of  receiving  money,  bank-Jiotes, 
horses,  cattle,  poultry,  or  any  77iatter  or  thing  what- 
soever, to  be  thi8  same  as  receiving  goods  and 
chattels. 

"  3.  The  persons  committing  any  felony  or  larceny 
to  beeompeteni  to  give  evidence  against  the. Re- 
ceiver, 
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ceiver^  and  vice  versa ;  Provided  that  the  testi- 
mony and  evidence  of  sucfc  Principal  Felon  against 
the  Receiver,  or  the  evidence  of  the  Receiver 
against  the  Principal  Felon,  shall  not  be  of  itself 
sufficient  to  convict,  without  other  concurrent 
evidence:  and  that  the  offenders  so  giving  evi- 
dence shall  be  entitled  to  his  Majesty's  pardon,  and 
also  to  a  reward  of  from  JO/.  to  507.  as  hereafter 
mentioned ;  unless  they  shall  be  found  giJiilty  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury 4 — By  tils  means  tJieTUef 
tvill  be  set  against  the  Receiver ^  and  the  Receiver 
against  the  Thief. 

^^  4.  That  rewards  be  paid  for  the  detection  and  ap- 
prehension of  Receivers  a&  well  as  Thieves,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  aecoi-ding  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Judge  ;  whether  there  shall  be  a  conviction  or 
not ;  which  reward  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  and 
may  extend  to  jfifty  founds^ 

**  5.  That  the  various  classes  of  dealers  to  be  li- 
censed shall  enter  into  recognizance  for  their  good 
behaviour :  and  that  no  licences  be  granted  to 
persons  having  been  convicted  of  felony  or  per- 
jury, nor  to  any  but  such  as  can  obtain  and  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  good  character. 

*'  6.  That  ail  such  licensed  dealers,  as  also  Public 
canSy  Pawnbrokers,  &c.  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
for  concealing  any  stolen  goods  which  may  come 
into  their  possession,  after  the  same  are  adver- 
tised ; — or  punished  with  transportation,  if  it  can 
be  made  appear  that  such  goods  were  purchased 
at  an  under  value^  being  known  to  be  stolen. 

"7.  That 
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7.  "  That  all  drivers  of  Hackney-Coaches^  empby- 
ed  to  take  fares  after  tweire  o*clock  at  night,  shall 
be  licensed  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  division  t 
and  shall  enter  into  recognizance  for  their  good 
behaviour^  theniselves  and  one  surety  in  50/.  at 
least ;  and  that  ev^ry  such  coachman  shall  be 
obliged,  whenever  he  carries  any  goods  or  valua-^ 
bles,  to  make  a  report  of  the  same,  on  the  follow-^ 
it)g  morning)  to  the  Magistrate  of  his  district,  if 
no  suspicion  arises  as  to  any  improper  or  felonious 
ititention  ;  but  in  all  cases  where  a  felonious  in- 
tention shall  appear,  the  coachman  to  be  autho- 
rized and  i'equired  to  call  the  assistance  of  the 
watchmen  and  pattoles,  and  to  seize  and  appre-* 
hend  the  parties,  and  lodge  them  and  the  goods 
in  the  nearest  watch-h6use )  there  to  be  kept  until 
brought  before  a  justice^  at  the  Public-Office 
of  the  district,  on  the  following  morning:  And 
although  it  may  ultimately  appear  that  the  Coach-^ 
man  was  mistaken  and  the  parties  innocent^  yet 
where  it  shall  be  manifest  to  the  Justice  that  he 
hath  acted  honajide^  he  ihall  not  be  liable  to  any 
prosecution -t  ^  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
goods  so  conveyed  votre  stolen  property^  then  the 
coachman  shall  be  entitled^  Whether  a  conviction 
shall  follow  or  not,  to  a  reward  ^{  two  guineas  1 
and  in  all  cases  where  a  prosecution  shall  (oWom^ 
he  shall  be  entided  to  such  further  reward  as  the 
Court  shall  think  proper^ 

♦  Vide  Act  30  George  II.  diy.  24* 

X  ^*  8.  That 
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"  8.  That  all  watchtnai  or  patrdes  who  shall  appear 
upon  proper  proof  to  connive  at  the  commission  of 
felonies  *  in  the  night  time,  or  while  they  are  on 
duty';   or  shall  knowingly  conceal  any  felonious 

.  removal  of  stolen  goods,  or  gcxxls  saspected  to  be 

.  stolen,  Mid  conveying  to  Receirers'  houses,  shall 
be  deem^  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to 
be  imprisoned,  whiffy  or  pia  in  the  piUory. — ^And  in 
all  cases  where  such  watchmen  or  patroles  shall 

.   observe  any  goods  or  other  articles  conveyed  in 

-  Hackney- coaches,  or  in  any  other  manner^  while 
they  are  upon  duty,  ^  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Justices  at  the 
nearest  Public  Office,  in  the  morning:  But  if 
they  shall  have  gdod  grounds  to  suspect  a  feloni- 
ous intention,  and  that  the  property  is  stolen,  the 
goods  and  all  the  parties  concerned  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  nearest  watch-house,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  brought  before  a  Magistrate ;  and  such 
watchmen  {^.ctmg.  hanaJlJe)  shall  not  be  liable  to 
any  prosecution  in  case  of  a  Tuistake ;  and  if  a 
felony  shall  have  been  actually  committed^  they 
shall  each  be  entitled  to  one  guinea,  besides  their 
propoction  of  any  future  reward  which  may  be 

•  An  Officer  of  Police  who  was  watching  the  hoasc  of  a  noted 
Receiver,  in  St.  James's  parish,  being  taken  for  a  Thief  hj  ih« 
vMhrnan,  tHe  latter  entered  into  conversation  with  him^  and 
aaming  the  Receiver,  he  told  the  Otkct  tHat  he  being  Toy  Hberal 
and  kind  to  them,  they  did  not  disturb  any  person  going  to  bii 
house  ;  and  if  he  had  any  thing  to  carry  there,  he  would  stqp  out  d 
sight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  he  had  seen  nothing.  I 

orderc(^ 

-  "-  •    .  , 
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ordered  by   the  Court  who  shall  try  the  offen- 
ders.* 

In  the  formation  of  such  a  System,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  care  should  be  tiaken  to  secure  a  regu^' 
hr  and  perfect  execution^  by  means  of  a  proper 
superin tendance  and  inspection  : — without  this,  the 
best  laws  will  remain  a  dead  letter. — ^Buch  hfas,  in 
fact,  been  the  case  in  a  great  measure  with  respect  to 
several  of  the  very  excellent  Statutes*,  now  in  force, 
relative  to  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods  ;  and  such  also 
vrould  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  laws  relative  to 
^t  Revenue^  if  a  System  had  not  been  established  to 
secure  their  execution. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  the  prevention  of  crimes  is  at 
least  of  as  much  importancfe  to  Society,  as  any  "Con- 
rideration  connected  with  partial  revenue: — if  ex- 
perience has  shewn  that,  after  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
)f  the  ablest  lawyers  and  the  most  profound  thinkers 
Save  been  exhausted  in  framing  laws  to  meet  offences, 
R'hich  are  daily  committed  ;  these  offences  are  pro- 
gressively increasing : — Is  it  not  clear  to  demonstra- 
Son,  that  some  active  principle  is  wanting,  which 
loes  not  at  present  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ng  these  laws  effectual  ? 

This  principle  of  activity  is,  (it  is  humbly  appre- 
Ksndcd,)  only  to  be  established  by  the  introduction 
>f  such  a  System  of  regulation,  as  shall  attach  to  all 
lasses  of  dealers,  who,   in  their  intercourse  with 

•  Vide  Act  30.  Geo.  II.  cap.  24. 

X  2  Society, 
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Society,  are  in  the  train  of  encouraging  either  dircctlj 
or  collaterally,  transactions  of  an  inrnioral^  afraudii^ 
lent,  or  a  mischievous  nature. 

The  idea  i&  not  new  in  the  System  of  jurispru- 
dence of  the  country ; — ^Publicans  have  long  been 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  Magistrates  ;  Pawn- 
brokers also  have  been  of  late  years  regulated  to  a 
certain  extent  by  Statute. — ^Let  the  same  principle 
be  extended  to  the  other  dealers  alluded  to ;  and  let 
the  Legislature,  profiting  by  that  experience  which 
has  manifested  the  cause  of  the  inefficacy  of  a  vast 
number  of  penal  Statutes,  establish  such  a  system  of 
regulation^  iiispection,  and  superinlendancey  as  will  in- 
sure to  the  Public  the  full  benefits  arising  from  good 
laws,  administered  with  activity,  purity,  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Nothing  can  evince  in  a  greater  degree  the  neces- 
sity of  inspectiftg  the  execution  of  all  laws  of  regulation 
where  the  well-being  of  Society  is  concerned,  than 
the  abuses  which  occur  with  regai-d  to  the  two  classes 
just  mentioned,  namely.  Public-houses  and  Pawa 
brokers.— Many  excellent  rules  are  established  by 
the  Legislature,  and  the  Magistrates  ;  but  while  it 
is  seldom  the  interest  of  the  depraved  or  dishonest 
part  of  these  two  classes  to  adhere  to  such  rules,  by 
what  means  is  the  execution  to  be  insured,  so  as  to 
operate  as  a  complete  protection  to  the  Public  ?— 
surely  not  by  the  operation  of  the  law  through  tbc 
medium  of  common  informers  ;  since  independent  of 
the  invidious  nature  of  the  office,  experience  has 
1  sbe^ii 
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shewn  that  the  public  good  rarely  enters  into  the 
consideration  of  persons  of  this  description ;  who 
look  merely  to  their  own  emolument,  frequently 
holding  up  the  penalties  as  a  rod  by  which  money  is 
privately  extorted,  and  the  parties  laid  under  con- 
tribution^  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  practice  of  those  abuses,  which  the 
engine  used  for  this  nefarious  purpose  was  meant  to 
prevent. 

The  System  of  Inspection,  thus  strongly  and  re- 
peatedly recommended,  while  it  remedied  these  cor- 
rupt practices,  by  preventing  the  existence  of  the  evil, 
could  only  be  disagreeable  to  Fraudulent  Dealers. 

The  honest  and  fair  Tradesmen,  as  things  are  at 
present  circumstanced,  are  by  no  means  on  an  equal 
tooting  with  men  who  carry  on  business  by  fraudulent 
devices.— Such  fair  traders  who  have  nothing  to  dread^ 
would  therefore  rejoice  at  the  System  of  inspection 
which  is  proposed,  and  would  submit  to  it  cheerful* 
iy;  as  having  an  immediate  tendency  to  shield  them 
from  fraudulent  competition,  and  to  protect  the  Pub- 
lic against  knavery  and  dishonesty^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XL 


The  prominent  Cozies  of  the  increase  of  Crimes  reviewed 
and  considered: — Imputable  in  the  first  instance  io 
deficient  Laws  and  an  ill-regulated  Police : — To  the 
wifortunate  habits  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  People 
171  feeding  their  families  in  Ale-houses. — T^  the  bad 
and  immoral .  Education  of  Apprentices^ — To  the 
number  of  individtuzls  broke  down  by  misfortunes 
arising  from  want  of  Industry. — To  idle  and  fro- 
fligate  Menial  Servants  out  of  place. — To  the  deplo- 

.  rable  state  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Dutch  and  Gernum  Synagogue. — To  the  depraved 
morals  of  Aquatic  Labourers. — To  the  Dealers  in 
old  Metals — Second-hand  Ships'  Stores — Rags — Old 
Furniture — Old  Building  Materials — Old  Apparel : 
and  Cart-Keepers  for  removing  these  articles. — 
To  disreputable  Pawn-brokers^ — And  finally  to  ill 
regulated  Public-houses,  and  to  the  Superabundance 
of  these  receptacles  of  idleness  and  vice. — Qmcluding 
Reflections  on  the  evils  to  the  State. and  the  Indhi- 
dual,  which  arise  from  the  excesses  of  the  Labouring 
People. 


In  contcmplatiflg  the  mass  of  turpitude  which  is 
developed  in  the  preceding  Chapters,  and  which 
exhibit  afflicted  Society,  groaning  under  a  pres- 
sure of  evils  and  Public  wrongs,  which,  but  for  the 

different 
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(liferent  yiews  which  have  be^n  tak<^  of  the  sub«> 
ject,  could  not  have  been  conceived  to  exist;  it  may .. 
be  truly  affirn^ed  in  tbQ  iirst  instance,  that  muph  i& 
to  be  imputed  to.deficicnt  and  ill  executed  Laws, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  wanx  of  a  proper  System  of 
Police. 

Ofiences  of  every  description  have  their  origin  u^ 
in  the  vicious  and  immoral  habits  of  the  people^  and^ 
in  the  facilities  which  ^^he  state  of  manners  and  society^ . 
particularly  in  vulgar  life,  afford  in  generating  vicious, 
and  bad  habits. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  those  habits  which  arc  ^ 
peculiar  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  Community  in 
this  great  Metropolis,  from  infancy  to  the  adult  state, 
the  cause  will  be  at  once  discovered,  why  that  almost 
wihersal  profligacy  prevails,  which,  by  being  pro-. 
ductive  of  so  much  evil  to  the  unfortunate  Individuals 
as  well  as  the  Community  at  large,  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently deplored. 

Before  a  child  is  perhaps  able  to  lisp  a  sentence,  / 
it  is  carried  by  its  ill-fated  mother  to  the  tap  room  ' 
of  an  alg  house  ;  *  in  which  are  assembled  multi- 
tudes of  low  company,  many  of  whom  have  been 
perhaps  reared  in  the  same  manner.— The  vilest  and 
most  profane  and  polluted  language,  accompanied  by 
oaths  and  imprecations,  is  uttered  in  these  haunts 
of  idleness  and  dissipation. — Children  follow  their 
parents  during  their  progress  to  maturity,  arid  arc  al- 

*  It  is  even  a  practice  with  not  a  few  of  the  labouring  families 
in  the  Eastern  partof  thcTown,  to  take  lodgings  in  Ale-houacs. 

most 
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most  the  constant  witnesses  of  their  besotted  courses. 
^-rReduced,  from  their  unfortunate  habits,  to  the 
necessity  of  occupying  a  miserable  half  furnished 
lodging  from  week  to  week,  there  is  no  comfort  at 
home. — No  knowledge  of  frugal  cookery  exists,  by 
which  a  nourishing  and  palatable  meal  can  be  provi- 
ded, and  frequently  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  for  that  pur- 
pose is  not  accessible.— A  succedaneum  is  found 
in  the  ale-house  at  three  times  the  expence. — A  com- 
mon  fire  is  provided  for  the  guests,  calculated  to 
convey  that  warmth  which  could  not  be  obtained  at 
borne ;  and  food*  and  liquor  Is  furnished  at  an  ex- 
pence  which  too  seldom  leaves  any  part  of  the  weekly 
earning  for  cloathing,  and  none  at  all  for  education. — 
In  this  manner  is  a  large  proportion  of  what  may  be 
denominated  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  reared 
in  the  Metropolis ;  ^jf  and  the  result  is,  that  while 

piany 

*  Such  Is  the  thoughtless  improvidence  of  this  class  of  the  labour- 
ing people,  that  they  are  generally  the  first  who  indtilge  themselves 
by  eating  Oysters,  Lobsters,  and  Pickled  Salmon,  8cc.  when  first  in 
Season^  and  long  before  these  luxuries  are  considered  as  accessible  to 
the  middle  ranks  of  the  Community  j  whose  manners  are  generally 
as  virtuous  as  the  others  ^re  depraved^ 

f  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  statement,  that  there  are  not 
to  be  found  even  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  labouring  People  in 
the  Metropolis^  many  instances  of  honest  and  virtuous  Poor> 
whose  distresses  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  calamity  of  a  failure  of 
employment,  bad  health^  death  of  Parents  or  Children^  and  other 
causes  which  human  prudence  cannot  prevent;  and  prticularly 
where  the  want  of  opulent  Inhabitants  in  several  of  the  Eastern 
Parishes,  renders  it  necessary  to  assess  hidigcHce  for  the  support  of 
fovcrtj^^Jo  these  Parishes  and  Hainlct?  the  Poorrcsort^  both  from 

the 
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many  of  the  adults  are  lost  to  the  state  by  prema- 
ture deaths  from  sottishness  and  irregularity,  not  a 
few  of  their  offspring  are  never  raised  to  manhood ; 
But  this  is  not  all : — when  by  means  of  strong  con-, 
stitutions^  they  survive  the  shocks  which  nature  has 
sustained  in  its  progress  to  maturity  under  the  influ- 
ence of  habits  so  exceedingly  depraved,  they  are  re- 
strained by  no  principle  of  morality  or  religion,  ♦  (for 

they 

tlie  nature  of  their  employments,  and  the  impossibilitj  of  finding 
habitations  any  where  else.— -They  have  perhaps  no  legal  settlement 
where  they  reside,  or  the  funds  of  the  Parish  can  afford  but  a  very 
feanty  and  inadequate  relief.  Depressed  with  sickness,  and  broke 
down  and  dispirited  by  extreme  poverty,  the  little  furniture  and 
apparel  of  Man^  Woman,  and  Child,  is  carried  to  the  Pawn-brokers 
to  obtain  a  scanty  pittance  for  the  immediate  support  of  life,  until 
at  length  there  does  not  remain  what  is  sufficient  to  cover  nakedness. 
-»Jp  tbese  miserable  hiansions  the  Author  has  himself  frequently 
wifness^d  scenes  of  distress,  which  would  rend  the  heart  of  the  most 
unfeeling  of  the  human  species. — A  temporary  and  partial  expedient 
has  through  the  benevolence  of  the  Publick,  been  administered  in  the 
excellent  institutions  of  Soup-houses  :  but  until  the  funds  of  the  dif. 
ferent  Parishes  can  be  made  one  Common  Purse^  and  an  intelligent 
management  substituted  in  the  place  of  an  ignorant  and  incon^tent 
«uperin:endan:e,  the  evil  will  not  diminish. — To  the  opulent  part  of 
the  Community  the  burden  would  never  be  felt. — At  present,  where 
the  most  indigent  are  assessed,  the  rates  are  double  and  treble  those  in 
the  rich  Parishes.— It  is  principally  to  this  cause,  that  Poverty  is  no 
where  to  be  found  in  so  great  a  degree,  cloathed  in  the  garb  of  the 
extremes!  misery  and  wretchedness,  as  in  the  Metropolis. — And  it  is 
to  this  cause  also,  joined  to  various  others  explained  in  this  Chapter, 
that  above  Ttventj  Thousand  miserable  Indi'v'iduaU  ofvarlcus  classes^ 
rise  up  every  morning  nvithout  inoiving  /jovj,  or  by  *wbat  means  they 
are  to  be  supported,  during  the  passing  day  ;  or-^where,  in  many  in^ 
Stances,  they  are  to  lodge  on  the  succeeding  night. 
*  The  Author  has  often  had  occasion  to  witness  the  extreme  igno. 

ranee 
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they  know  nothing  of  either,)  and  only  wait  ioc  op- 
portunities, to  plunge  into  every  excess  and  every 
crime. 

Profligate  and  depraved  as  the  lower  orders  of  the 
People  appear  to  have  been  for  several  centuries  in 
this  great  Metropolis,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice 
of  married  females  resorting  to  Public-houses,  and 
mixing  generally  in  tap-rooms  with  the  idic  and 
dissolute,  is  an  evil  habit  of  a  very  modern  date  ; 
for  the  period  is  not  even  too  remote  to  be  recol- 
lected, since  it  was  considered  as  disgraceful  for 
Females  who  pretended  to  any  degree  of  modesty  to 
be  seen  in  a  Public-house. — ^It  is  however  now  to  be 
lamented  that  the  obloquy  of  tbu3  exposing  them- 
«clves  has  as  little  influence,  as  the  rude  and  obscene 
language  they  uniformly  hear  uttered. 

Another  came  of  the  increase  of  crimes,  may  be 
traced  to  the  bad  and_  .immoral-ed«cation  of  Appren- 
tices to  Mechanical  employments. 

Although  many  of  their  Masters  may  not  be,  and 
certainly  are  not,  composed  of  the  class  whose  man- 
ners have  just  been  depicted,  yet  their  habits  lead 
them  too  generally  to  Public-houses,  where  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  their  earnings  arc  expended  ; 
— where  low  gaming  is  introduced,  producing  ruin 
and  distress  to  many  families  even  among  the  inferior 

ranee  of  the  younger  part  of  this  class,  when  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence in  judicial  proceedings. — Of  the  nature  of  an  oath  they  had 
pot  the  least  conception, — nor  even  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being. 

6  ranks, 
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rani;s,  who  migbt  otherwise  have  moved  through  life 
with  credit  and  reputation. 

The  force  of  such  an  example  on  young  minds  is 
obvious. — No  sooner  does  an  apprentice  advance  to- 
wards the  last  year  of  his  time  than  he  thirjks  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  io,  follow  the  example  of  hi^  * 
master,  by  learning  to  smoie. — ^This  accomplishment 
acquired  (according  to  his  conception),  he  is  a. fit 
associate  for  those  who  frequent  Public-houses.  He 
resorts  at  first  to  those  of  a  lower  class,  to  avoid  hiij 
master  or  his  relations. — ^Thcre  he  meets  with  de- 
praved company  ;  while  he  conceives  he  is  following 
only  the  example  of  those  whose  nianners  and  habits  ^ 
he  has  been  taught,  by  example,  to  imitate,  he  is  in- 
sensibly ensnared. — Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  -^ 
puberty,  and  meeting  profligate  females  in  those 
haunts  of  idleness,  his  passions  become  inflamed.— 
The  force  of  evil  example  overpowers  him. — He  too 
becomes  depraved. — Money  mu^t  be  procured  to 
administer  to  the  new  wants  which  are  generated  by 
depravity. — ^Aided  by  the  facilities  held  out  by  Old 
Iron  Shops,  he  pilfers  from  his  master  to  supply  those 
wants,  or  associates  himself  vvifti  Thieves,  whose  ac- 
quaintance be  made  in  the  progress  of  his  seduction.* 

♦  In  the  courfe  of  the  Author's  investigations,  in  his  official  si- 
taation  as  a  Magistrate^  he  actually  discovered  that  clubs  of  appr€n« 
ticc-boys  were  harboured  in  Public-houses,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting their  fellow^-apprcntices  who  ran  away  from  their  masters. 
The  means  of  thus  indulging  themselves  in  lewdness  and  debauchery 
vas  obtained  by  pilfering  from  their  Masters,  and  disposing  of  the 
property  at  Old  Iron  Shops* 

Under 
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Under  the  circumstances  thus  stated^  where  so 
many  temptations  assail  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
the  transition  from  innocence  to  guilt  is  easy  to  be 
conceived.^— And  in  a  Metropolis  where  there  arc 
seldom  fewer  than  150,600  apprentices  bound  to 
mechanical  employments,  the  crimes  which  springfrom 
this  source  must  be  very  extensive.— ^That  there  are, 
however,  many  good  and  virtuous  young  ndcn  among 
the  class  of  apprentices,  wlio,  from  a  better  educa- 
tion, or  being  under  the  control  of  reputable  masters, 
and  attentive  parents,  escape  the  snare,  or  resist 
these  temptations,  is  certain  5  and  fortunate  too  for 
the  best  interests  of  Society.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
however,  that  the  niajor  part,  and  particularly  parish 
apprentices,  have  not  always  these  advantages;  and 
hence  it  is  that  so  piany  become  disorderly,  and  re- 
quire the  interference  of  legal  authority  and  punish- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  compelling  obedience  and 

good  conduct.* 

Another 

*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  evil  arises  from  the  want  of  atten« 
tjon  on  the  part  of  Masteij^  among  the  superior  classes  of  Trades, 
men  with  respect  to  their  apprentices,  wlio  too  seldom  consider  the 
morals  of  their  apprentices  as  a  matter  in  which  they  have  any  con- 
cern.— It  is  even  the  practice  to  allow  apprentices  a  certain  sum  of 
money  weekly,  for  the  purpose  of  enabliAig  them  to  provide  them, 
twelves  out  of  doors,  and  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  boarding  them  in 
the  house*  If  it  were  possible  for  a  Master,  after  everting  all  his 
ingenuity,  to  invent  one  mode  more  likely  than  another  to  ruin 
bis  apprentices,  it  is  by  adopting  this  plan.  If  he  means  to  subject 
l^imself  to  great  risques  with  respect  to  the  security  of  his  property, 
he  will  permit  his  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  puberty  when  open  to 
9eductiQpi,  tob^  at  larjge  io  this  greatTowni  where  h^  is  liable  to  be 

assailed 
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Another  r^/Af^of  the  increase  of  crimes,  arises  from 
the  number  of  individuals  in  various  occupations 
among  the  Jower  and  middling  ranks  of  life,  (and 
which  must  naturally  be  expected  in  a  large  Metropo- 
lis,) who,  from  their  own  mismanagement  and  want 
of  industry^  or  attention  to  their  business,  are  sud- 
denly broke  down,  and  in  some  degree  excluded  from 
the  regular  intercourse  with  Society.  Unable  to  find 
employment,  from  want  of  cfcaracter^  or  want  of 
friends,  with  constant  demands  upon  them  for  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  themselves  and  families,. they 
resort  to  Public-houses,  under  the  influence  of  de- 
spondency, or  to  kill  time  which  hangs  heavy  upon 
them. 

In  these  haunts  of  depravity  they  meet  persons 
who  perhaps  have  been  in  the  like  circumstances  ; 
but  who  have  resorted  to  illegal  Lottery  Insurancesj, 

assailed  by  swindlers,  cheats,  and  sharpers,  who,  availing  themselves 
of  the  inexperience  of  youth,  may  corrupt  the  mind,  and  give  it  a 
wrong  bias.  The  dangers  arising  from  allowing  apprentices  t<y 
victual  out  of  doors,  extend  much  farther  than  masters  are  generally 
aware  of :  and  they  who  suffer  it  do  great  injury  to  themselves,  and 
even  great  injustice  to  their  apprentices,  whose  morals  they  are  vir- 
tually, at  least,  bound  to  preserve  pure.  This  is  not  to  be  expected 
where  apprentices  are  pot  under  the  eye  of  the  master  at  Meal- times* 
Their  Sundays,  in  such  cases,  are  their  own,  which  they  waste  in 
idleness,  not  seldom  in  i*^atcr-parties  on  the  River,  where  th^  are 
introduced  into  low  and  bad  company,  which  gives  frequently  a  taint 
to  their  mnnnen  of  die  most  injurious  nature.  The  result  is,  that 
their  master,  without  reflecting  that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  theic 
idleness,  withdraws  his  confidence,  and  turns  them  adrift  after  thcir^ 
time  expires,  if  not  before';  and  in  thp  end  ruin,  as  might  wdl 
becxpectedf  inevital^ly  eosue^^ 

and' 
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and  other  swindling  devices  for  subsistence,  under 
whose  banners  they  inlist ;  and  thus  strengthen  the 
phalanx  of  low  gamblers,  swindlers,  and  cheats,  whose 
various  pursuits  have  been  developed  in  this  Work. — 
From  one  vice  to  another  the  transition  is  easy  when 
the  mind  becomes  depraved,  and  the  pursuits  which 
arc  ultimately  foUdwed,  depend  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree on  the  persons  with  whom  this  class  of  men 
associate. — ^If  at  the  low  gaming-houses,  to  which 
from  idle  habits  they  are  led  to  resort,  they  meet 
with  highwaymen  and  footpads,  they  are  easily  pcr- 
fiuaded  to  become  associates  in  their  iniquitous  pur- 
suits ;  or  if  in  the  wide  range  of  their  acquaintance, 
by  living  chiefly  in  Public-houses,  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  venders  of  base  money,  they  enter 
with  equal  facility  into  their  views,  as  a  means  of 
Supplying  their  pecuniary  wants. 

In  cases  where  they  have  been  bred  to.  ingenious 
piechanical  employments,  they  embrace,  wherever  a 
proper  opportunity  offers,  such  propositions  as  may 
be  made  them,  to  become  forgers  of  Bank  Bills  and 
Notes,  and  Coiners  of  Counterfeit  Money. 
/  *Such  ^s  ^^^  lamentable  progress  of  vice  in  the 
human  mind,  that  by  degrees  it  embraces  eagerly 
what  could  not  have  beeri  indured  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  career. 

Another  cause  ^  the  increase  of  Crimes  in  the 
Metropolis  and  its  environs,  may  be  traced  to  the 
situation  of  idle  and  profligate  menial  servants  out  of 
place^  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  obtaining  situa- 
tions 
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tions  from  the  loss  of  character. — ^These  too,  seek 
for  resources  in  Public-houses,  where  they  soon  be- 
come the  associates  of  Thieves,  Pickpockets,  Bur- 
glars, and  Highwaymen  ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
chiefly  from  this  class,  particularly  Riding  Footmen^ 
and  Postillions^  that  the  corps  of  Highway  Robbers  is 
constantly  recruited. — ^While  others  less  skilled  In 
horsemanship  become  Footpads,  Burglars,  and  Pick* 
pockets. 

With  the  major  part  of  this  class  the  transition  is 
easy — depravity  had  previously  taken  hold  of  their 
minds — every  other  resource  has  failed  them,  and 
to  this  they  resort,  as  soon  as  they  can  find  means,  to 
enlist  in  any  gang  that  will  receive  them,  where,  to 
those  who  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  burglaries, 
jthcir  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  houses  of  their 
former  masters,  and  their  probable  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  female  servants,  will  be  a  con- 
siderable  recommendation,  and  even  a  ground  of 
seduction. 

Another  Cause,  and  no  inconsiderable  olie,  of  the 
progress  and  increase  of  crimes  may  be  developed, 
by  contemplating  the  deplorable  state  and  condition 
of  the  lower  order  of  the  Jews  in  the  Metropolis, 
who  are  of  the  Society  of  the  Dutch  Synagogue.* — 

Totallj 

•  Anotlier  class  of  Jews  which  belong  to  the  Portuguese  Syna- 
gogue are  generally  opulent  and  respectable^  and  hold  no  commumtjr 
with  the  others ;  they  use  a  different  Liturgy  and  their  language  is 
rvcn  different ;  their  number  does  not  exceed  three  thousand ;  they* 
never  intermarry  with  the  Jews  of  the  Dutch  Synagogue. — They 

generally 
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Totally  without  education,  and  very  seldonl  trained 
to  any  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they  can  earn 

generally  pride  themselves  On  their  Ancestry,  and  give  their  ChU- 
dren  the  best  education  which  can  be  obtained  iii  the  countries  whert 
they  reside. — While  the  Dutch  Jews  (or  rather  the  German  Dutch 
Je^t)  get  no  education  at  ail.  £ven  the  most  affluent  of  them  art 
said  to  be  generally  unable  either  to  read  or  write  the  language  of 
die  country  which  gave  them  birth. — They  confine  themselves  to  a 
Baftard  or  vulgar  Hebrew  which  has  little  analogy  to  the  original* 
— ^The  Portuguese  Synagogue  has  been  established  in  England 
ever  since  the  Usurpation. — Their  place  of  worship  is  in  Be  vis 
Marks. — ^The  Members  of  it  being  mostly  wealthy  arc  extremely 
attentive  to  their  poor^  among  whom  there  is  said  not  to  be  a  single 
beggar  or  itinerant. — The  Brokers  upon  the  Exchange  of  the  Jewish 
Persuasion,  are  all  or  chiefly  of  the  Portuguese  Synagogue.  Their 
number  is  limited  to  T<uuelve  by  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament. — 
Originally  this  privilege  was  given  gratis  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  but 
afterwards  looU  was  required,  which  has  gradually  increased  to  One 
ibousaud  Guineas  for  each  Broker, 

The  schism  between  the  two  classes  of  Jews  prevails  all  over  the 
world,  though  the  rational  Jews  treat  the  distinction  as  absurd. 

The  German  Dutch  Jews,  which  may  amount  to  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  have  Six  Synagogues,  the  principal  of  which  are  in 
Duke*s  Place,  Leadenhall Street,  and  Church  RofWy  Fenchurcb  Street* 
They  observe  the  particular  ritual  of  the  German  Synagogue,  and 
also  include  the  Poihh,  Russian,  and  Turkish  Je^'s,  established  in 
London. — With  tiie  exception  of  three  or  four  wealthy  Individuals, 
and  as  many  Families  who  are  in  trade  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  they 
are  in  general  a  very  indigent  class  of  people,  through  whose  medium 
c'imes  are  generated  to  a  considerable  extent.— I'hcir  Community 
is  too  poor  to  ailbrd  them  adequate  relief,  whence  they  have  rcforted 
to  the  expedient  of  lending  them  small  sums  of  money  at  interest 
to  trade  upon,  which  is  required  to  be  repaid  monthly  or  weekly, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Otherwise  they  forfeit  all  claim  to  this  aid.— 
The  reproach  arising  from  their  evil  practices  and  idleness,  is  said 
to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  respectable  part  of  both  Syna* 
gogues  with  a  view  to  a  remedy»  but  all  their  attempts  have  been 
heretofore  unsuccessful, 

their 
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their  Uvelifatood  by  manual  labour  : — their  youths  ex- 
cluded from  becoafiing  apprentices,  and  their  females 
from  hiring  themselves,  generally  as  servants^  on  ac^ 
count  of  th6  superstitious  adherence  to  the  mere 
ceremonial  of  their  persuasion^  as  it  respects  meat  not 
killed  by  Jews,  nothing  can  exceed  their  melan- 
choly condition,  both  with  regard  to  thejnselves  and 
Society.  Thus  excluded  from  these  resources,  which 
other  classes  of  the  Community  possess,  they  seem' 
to  have  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  those  tricks 
and  devices,  which  ingenuity  suggests,  to  enable 
persons  without  an  honest  means  of  subsistence  to 
live  in  idleness. 

The  habits  they  thus  acquire  are  the  most  mis« 
chievous  and  noxious  to  the  Community  that  can  be 
conceived. — Haymg  connexions  wherever  the  Dock- 
yards are  situated,  as  well  as  in  several  other  large 
trading  towns  in  the  Kingdom^  they  become  in  many 
rcspcjcts  the  medium  through  which  Stolen  goods  are 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  Metropolis  ;  and  as  their 
existence  depends  on  this  nefarious  trafick,  they  keep 
alive  a  System  of  Fraud  and  Depredation  Whicb^ 
perhaps^  is  generated  in  a  greater  degree  by  their 
peculiar  situation  in  respect  to  Society,  than  by  any 
actual  disposition  on  their  parts  to  pursue  these  ne« 
farious  practices. 

Even  the  System  of  supporting  tbe  poor  of  this 
Community^  by  lending  them  small  sums  of  money 
by  which  they  may  support  themselves  by  a  species  , 
of  petty  trafick^  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to 

Y  the 
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the  commission  of  crimes ;  since  in  order  to  render  h 
productive  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  wants  of  fami^ 
lies  wbo  do  not  acquire  any  material  aid  by  mannal 
labour^  they  are  induced  to  resort  to  unlawful  means 
by  dealing  in  stolen  goods  and  in  counterfeit  money, 
by  which  they  become  public  nuisances  in  the  Coun^ 
tries  where  they  receive  an  asylum. 

As  there  appears  m  reality  to  be  no  distinction  made 
by  the  rational  part  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  Synagogues^  it  is  ear« 
nestly  to  bo  hoped  that  the  opulent  and  respectable 
of  the  former  Community  will  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
devising  some  mepns  of  rescuing  this  part  of  the 
Nation  of  the  Jews  who  reside  in  England,  frwn  the 
reproach,  which  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  too  justly 
cast  upon  them.  Policy  dictates  the  measure,  ^bile 
humanity  ardently  pleads  for  it.«-^In  so  good  a  work 
every  man  of  feeling,  be  his  religious  persuasioo  what 
k  may,  wHl  join  in  promoting  and  carrying  into  effect  a 
measure  so  beneficial  to  the  Community  at  large^  by 
devisingsome  means  to  render  their  labour  productive ; 
since  it  is  clear  todemonstratiofhthatto  the  idlehabitsol 
this  numerous  class  of  people,  is  to  be  ascribed  a  con« 
siderable  proportion  of  the  petty  crimes,  as  well  ai 
tome  of  the  more  atrocious  offences  by  which  tha 
Metropolis  and  the  Country  is  afflicted* 

Another  earned  the  increase  and  multipticatkm  of 
ertmes  has  arisen  from  the  depmved  morals  of  th^ 
Aquatic  labourers  and  others,  employed  on  thti 
wbar6  and  quays>  and  in  ships,  ressels,  and  craft, 

upofl 
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upon  the  Biver  Thames ;  and  from  the  want>  wail 
kteljy  of  an  appropriate  Preventive  System  to  check 
these  depredations. 

The  analogy  between  actual  pillage  and  smuggling 
in  the  conception  of  nautical  labourers^  and  the  un- 
controlled habit  of  plunder  which  too  long  existed^ 
trained  up  myriads  of  delinquents  who  affixed  in 
their  minds  no  degree  of  moral  turpitude  to  the 
GfTence  ;  which  of  course  extended  itself  both  with 
respect  to  Commercial  and  Public  Property  beyond 
all  bounds^  until  a  remedy  was  imperiously  called 
for,  and  at  length  applied  by  means  of  an  expori- 
raental  System  of  Police  applicable  to  that  object. 

Another  cause^  and  certainly  none  of  the  leasts  which 
has  tended  to  facilitate  the  commission  of  crimes^  has 
been  the  want  of  a  proper  control  over  persona  of 
loose  conduct  and  dishonest  habits^  who  have  c^ned 
ihops  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Old  iron,  and  other 
metals — Old  stores-^Rags^-^OldJumiture^^^Old  build' 
mg  materiahy  and  seeond-hand  voearmg  affarel^  and 
other  goods ;«— and  also  cari-keepers  for  the  collection 
and  removal  di  these  articles  from  place  to  place. 

The  easy  and  concealed^ mode  of  disposing  of  pil- 
tfered  articles^  through  the  mediiun  oi  these  recep- 
itacles,  has  tended  more  to  the  corruption  of  the 
morals  of  youth,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  crimes, 
than  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ;  nor  has  the  mode  of 
Licensing  Pawnbrokers,  without  a  due  regard  to  cha- 
racter and  a  m6re  eiFcctual  control,  been  in  many 
respects  less  mischievous  to  the  Community. — ^To 
I  Y  2  the 
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the  reputable  part  of  this  class  of  dealers  it  is  de- 
grading and  even  cruel  that  the  reproach  and 
stigma,  arising  from  the  nefarious  practices  of  the 
fraudulent,  should  unavoidably  in  the  public  mind, 
attach  upon  those  that  are  blameless,  and  fair  in  their 
dealings. — ^While  the  law  admits  of  no  power  of  disori^ 
mination,  and  no  means  of  excluding  improper 
characters  exist,  the  evil  must  continue ;  and  while 
it  remains  on  the  present  footing,  it  must  also  be 
considered  as  no  inconsiderable  medium,  by  which 
both  petty  and  more  atrocious  crimes  are  produced. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  delinquency  and 
\f  crimes  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ill^regulated  Public-Houses^ 
conducted  by  men  of  loose  conduct  and  depraved 
morals — Since  it  is  in  these  receptacles  that  the 
'  corruption  of  morals  originatcs.-r— It  is  here  that  the 
minds  of  youth  are  contaminated,  and  the  conspira- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  committing  frauds  and  depre* 
dations  on  the  Public  formed  and  facilitated. 

A  disorderly  and  ill-regulated  Public-house,  there- 
fore, is  one  of. the  greatest  nuisances  that  can  exist 
in  civil  Society. — Innumerable  are  the  temptations 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  haunts  of  idleness  to 
seduce  the  innocent,  and  to  increase  the  resources  of 
the  evil-disposed  to  do  mischief. 

Whatever  tends  to  promote  vice  and  dissipation, 
whether  arising  from  low  gaming,  by  means  of  cards, 
dice,  dominos,  shuffleboard,  and  other  sedentary 
games ;  or  frauduleut  insurances  in  the  lottery,  cal- 
culated to  fascinate  and  seduce  the  unwaiy,  and  tQ 
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poison  the  minds  of  all  ranks  in  the  humhie  walks  of 
vulgar  life,  is  here  to  be  found;  in  spite  of  every  laud- 
able precaution,  exercised  by  Magistrates,  under  the 
present  System  of  Police  applicable  to  this  object. — 
Even  Prostitutes  of  the  lowest  cast  are  not  seldom 
introduced,  where  the  gains  of  the  Landlord  are 
thereby  to  be  promoted. 

It  is  in  these  receptacles  that  Thieves  and  Robbers 
of  every  description  hold  their  orgies,  and  concert 
and  mature  their  plans  of  depredation  on  the  peaceful 
Subject ;  and  here  too  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  their  booty  is  deposited  and  concealed. 

It  is  here  also  that  markets  are  held  for  the  sale  of 
Base  Money,  where  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment,  and  assistance  in  escaping 
justice. 

In  fact,  there  is  scarce  any  moral  evil  by  which 
Sode/y  is  afflicted — the  mind  debauched — the  virtuous 
parent  and  master  distressed^  and  the  ruin  of  families 
and  individuals  affected,  which  is  not  generated  in 
Public-houses. 

At  present,  m  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs,-^ 
there  are  at  least  five  thousand  of  these  receptacles, 
of  which  it  is  computed  that  about  one  thousand 
change  tenants  from  once  to  three  times  a  year. — 
Hence  it  follows  that  not  less  than  two  thousand  in- 
dividuals are  in  a  floating  state,  either  from  one 
Public- house  to  another,  or  perhaps,  more  frequent- 
ly, from  the  Alehouse  to  a  Gaol. 

When  a  depraved  character  loses  his  licence  in 
one  division  of  the  Metropolis,  he  generally  finds 

means 
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means  to  obtain  admission  in  another  where  lie  is  not 
known.     The  separation  of  jurisdictions  without  a 
centre  point,  and  the  numerous  changes  which  arc 
constantly  taking  place,  preclude  the  possibility  of  de- 
tection ;  while  the  facility,  with  which  the  worst  cha- 
racters obtain  the  certificates  required  by  law,  (which 
arc  too  often  signed,  without  the  least  previous  in- 
c|uiry,  by  tlie  Clergyman  and  Parish  Officers  as  a 
matter  of  course,)  enable  them  to  eflfect  their  purpose; 
and  such  houses  being  generally  of  the  inferior  class  in 
point  of  trade,  every  species  of  disorder  is  permitted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  custom.    This' is  soon  disco- 
vered by  those  who  have  criminal  objects  rn  view ;  and 
to  such  houses  they  generally  resort,  where  it  has 
sometimes  been  discovered  that  the  Landlord  himself 
belongs  to  thegang;  and  that  he  has  becomeaPtibllcan 
the  better  to  facilitate  its  designs.  That  the  Alehouses 
are  yet  by  far  too  numerous,  is  incontestibly  proved  by 
the  frequent  changes  which  take  place  in  so  largeapro- 
portion  in  the  course  of  a  year,  while  the  irregulari- 
ties which  prevail  render  it  equally  clear  that  a  more 
general  control  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
which  have  been  detailed. 

it  is  chiefly  in  houses  where  the  trade  is  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  the  establishment  that  the  greate:«t 
disorders  prevail,  as  in  such  cases  every  lune  is  held 
out  to  invite  customers,  and  to  entice  them  to  expend 
money. — And  in  return  for  thisj  where  the  Landlord 
is  not  himself  of  the  fraternity  of  Thieves  or  Re 
ceivors,  he  is  induced  at  least  to  afford  them  his 
assistance,  as  a  mediunx  d*  concealments 
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If  a  plan  couM  be  devised,  with  equal  advantage 
to  the  Revenue,  by  the  introduction  of  more  inno«- 
cent  and  less  noxious  gratifications,  whereby  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people  could  be  gradually  led  ioto 
better  habits^  much  benefit  would  arise  to  the  State^ 
both  with  respect  to  health  and  morals. 

The  quantity  of  Beer^  Porter,  Gin,  and  Com- 
pounds, which  is  sold  in  Publii^bouses  in  the  Me- 
tropolis and  its  environs,  has  been  estimated,  after 
bestowing  considerable  pains  in  forming  a  calcula- 
tion, at  nearly  3,300,0001.  a  year.*     " 

This  immense  sum,  equal  to  double  the  Revenue 
of  some  of  the  Kingdoms  and  States  of  Europe,  in- 
dependent of  other  evil  consequences  in  producing 
indigence  and  prcxnoting  crimes,  must  in  « 
certain  degree  debilitate  manhood  -^  in  lessen- 
ing the  powers  of  animal  life,  and  in  shortening  its 
duration  long  befwe  the  period  arrives,  when   an 

*  In  a  Tract  entitled  'Observations  and  Facts  relative  to  Pablic. 
Hoases,'  by  thie  Author  of  this  Work,  the  mode  (»f  conducting  Ale. 
hooses  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  evils  arising  fram  this  source  of 
iniquity  and  idleness  is  very  fbdiy  explained.  By  this  publication  it 
is  discovered,  after  much  investigation,  that  there  is  consumed  and 
sold  in  the  5000  Publichouses  in  and  round  the  Metropotis— — i» 

158,400,580  pots  of  Porter,  Ale,  and  Two- 
penny   £''if3^h^66  15  10 

Gin  &  Compounds  from  the  Distillers  and  Rec 

tificn -.-•       97yiOOo    o    o 

3,286,466'  15  10 
To  which  add  Pipes,  Tobaccoj  Sec.  at  least  «  •       11 3,533    4    a 

Total  .  .  •  «  .  ^,  jijiojooo    o    o 

adult 
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adult  ceases  to  contribute  by  his  labours  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  State.  In  this  point  of  view,  indepen- 
dent of  considerations  of  a  moral  tendency,  and  of 
all  the  other  train  of  evils  which  have  been  detailed^ 
it  would  seem  of  importance,  as  a  political  measure, 
to  check  the  growing  propensity  to  consume  a  greater 
quantity  of  Porter,  Beer,  and  ardent  Spirits,  than  is 
necessary  to  health.— To  the  State,  indeed,  it  creates 
a  Revenue  ;  but  it  is  a  Revenue  too  dearly  purchased 
if  it  wastes  the  human  species— if  it  deprives  the  na- 
tion, prematurely,  of  the  benefit  of  their  labour,  and 
occasions  infinitely  greater  pecuniary  pressures  in  the 
support  of  an  indigent  and  helpless  ofi^pring,  who 
must  be  reared  again  to  manhood  at  the  cxpence  of 
Ihe  Public  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  grain,  labour, 
fuel,  &c.  unnecessarily  consumed  in  creating  this 
poison  to  the  health,  the  morals,  and  comforts  of  the 
/    poor.* — ^However  unpopular  it  may    appear  in  the 

view 

*  It  is  a  curious  and  important  fact,  that  during  the  period  vrhen 
the  Distilleries  were  stopped  in  1796  and  1797,  although  Bread,  and 
every  necessary  of  life  was  considerably  higher  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  Poor  in  that  quarter  of  the  Town  where  the 
chief  part  reside  were  apparently  more  comfortable,  paid  their  rents 
more  regularly,  and  were  better  fed  than  at  any  period  for  some 
years  before;— <ven  although  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
tensive charities  which  were  distributed  in  1795,  This  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  their  being  denied  the  indulgence  of  Gin,  which 
had  become  in  a  great  measure  inaccessible  from  its  very  high  price. 
It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  the  money  formeriy  spent  in  this  im- 
prudent manner  had  been  applied  in  the  purchase  of  provisions  an^ 
other  necessaries  to  the  amount  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds.— - 
The  effects  of  their  being  deprived  of  this  baneful  Liquor  was  al!>o 

evident 
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view  of  those  who  have  not  fully  considered  thesubject, 
it  may  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  triple  duty  on 
Malt  Spirits,  and  a  much  higher  duty  on  Strong 
Beer  and  Porter  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  hu- 
manity on  the  part  of  the  Legislature. — ^The  present 
Revenue  might  thus  be  secured,  while  that  which  is 
even  of  more  importance  to  a  State  than  any  other 
consideration  would  be  preserved  —  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  labouring  people.  It  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion, that  a  very  large  quantity  of  Malt  Liquor  is 
necessary  to  support  labourers  of  ^ny  description. — 
After  a  certain  moderate  quantity  is  drank,  it  ener- 
vates the  body,  and  stupefies  the  senses. — ^A  Coal- 
heaver  who  drinks  from  12  to  1 6  pots  of  Porter  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  would  receive  more  real  nourish- 
ment, and  perform  his  labour  with  more  ease  and  a 
greater  portion  of  athletic  strength,  if  only  one-third 
of  the  quantity  were  consumed.  He  would  also  enjoy 
better  health,  and  be  fitter  for  his  labour  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  a  supposition  that  the  excesses  in 
which  perhaps  200,000  of  the  labouring  people  in 
the  Metropolis  indulge,  shortens  the  natural  period 
of  their  existence  only  five  years  each  on  an  average, 
the  labour  of  one  million  of  years  is  lost  in  the  lives 

evident  in  their  more  orderly  conduct.— Quarrels  and  assaults  were 
Icis  frequent,  and  they  resorted  seldomer  to  the  Pawnbrokers'  shops  ; 
and  yet  during  the  chief  part  of  this  period  Bread  was  i^d,  the 
Quartern  Loaf,  and  Meat  higher  than  the  preceding  year,  par. 
tinilarly  Pork,  which  arose  in  part  from  the  stoppage  (^  the  Distil. 
leric? ;  but  chiefly  from  the  scarcity  of  Grain, 

of 
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of  this  class  of  men,  after  the  cxpcncc  is  incurred  in 
Tearing  them  16  maturity, which,  during  a  period  of  36 
years  of  adult  labour,  at  25/.  a  year,  establishes  a  defi- 
ciency  to  the  Community  of  Twenty-jhe  Millions 
sterling :  independent  of  the  numerous[pther  train  of 
evils,  which  arise  to  a  nation  from  idle,  dissolute  and 
immoral  habits,  by  which  the  rising  generation  is 
contaminated,  and  great  inconvenience  imposed  on 
the  innocent  and  peaceful  subject,  from  the  increase 
of  crimes  which  are  generated  through  this  medium. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  in  pursuing  this  subject, 
new  sources  giving  origin  and  progress  to  crimes  press 
upon  the  mind  in  the  course  o(  the  inquiry.  To  the 
catalogue  already  detailed  may  be  added.  Gaming' 
y  H'mses  of  every  description,  particulariy  hmses  of  the 
lower  cast ;  but  as  this  subject  has  been  very  fully 
handled  in  a  preceding  Chapter,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  than  place  it  in  the  general  list  of 
causes,  which  have  contributed  exceedingly  to  the 
evils,  which  have  afflicted  Society  in  this  Metropolis, 
and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  Responsible 
Police^  attaching  particularly  upon  this  baneful  pro- 
pensity by  appropriate  regulations. 

Next  to  Gaming,  Illicit  Trade  or  Smuggling 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  very  productive  source  of  cri- 
minality. The  vast  extent  of  the  Trade  and  Revenues 
of  the  Country  ;  its  insular  situation,  and  the  temp- 
tations arising  from  the  magnitude  of  the  duties,  con- 
tribute exceedingly  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  not 
only  of  these  engaged  in  illicit  pursuits,  but  it  is  to 

be 
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be  lamented  also  of  the  inferior  officers  tbemsdveSj 
whose  duty  it  is  to  prcycnt  this  c^'iL 

Severe  and  pointed  as  the  laws  unquestionably  are 
with  an  immediate  view  to  the  prevemion  of  this  evil, 
experience  proves  how  ineffectual  they  have  been, 
since  every  idle  and  profligate  character  becomes  a 
smuggler.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  ofFence  of  smug- 
gling as  it  relates  to  the  reventte,  which  is  to  be  de- 
plored as  a  grievance  to  the  Public,  since  those  on  the 
Sea  Coasts  of  the  kingdom,  concerned  in  such  pur- 
Suits^  are  generally  of  ferocious  habits,  which  produce 
such  excesses  and  depredations  upon  the  unfortunate, 
when  suffering  the  calamity  of  shipwreckj  as  would 
disgrace  the  rudest  savages. 

With  contaminated  minds,  depraved  hearts,  men 
given  up  to  such  war&re  upon  helpless  humanity, 
become  fit  instruments  for  every  ^cies  of  crimina- 
YMy.^-^Vagabonds  hy  trade,  the  transition  from  one 
offence  to  another  is  easy,  and  hence  through  this  me- 
dium many  culprits  are  added  to  the  general  cat^ 
logue  of  delinquency,  which  nothing  can  check  or 
prevent  but  a  System  of  Police,  attaching  responsi* 
bility  some^where  instead  of  no^where  as  at  present. 

Crimes  are  also  generated  in  no  inconsiderable  de-*^ 
gree,  by  the  evil  examples  exhibited  in  Prisons j  and  by 
the  length  of  time  persons  charged  with  offences  are 
suffered  to  remain  in  gaols  previous  to  their  trial,  par- 
ticularly in  the  counties  adjoining  the  Metropolis, 
where  they  frequently  are  in  confinement  five  and  fix 
months  before  the  assizes. — If  they  were  novices  in 

villainy 
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villainy  before,  the  education  they  receive  in  these 
seminaries,  in  the  event  of  their  escaping  justice,  re- 
turns them  upon  society,  completely  proselyted  and 
instructed  in  theartsof  mischief  and  depredation. 
y  Nor  have  the  unequal  scale  of  punishments,  and 
the  ultimate  unconditional  pardons,  dictated  no  doubt 
by  the  purest  motives  of  humanity,  a  less  tendency 
to  generate  new  crimes.  Encouraged  by  the  chances 
of  escaping  free,  even  after  coirviction,  many  delin- 
quents pursue  their  evil  courses,  trusting  ultimately 
to  this  resource,  if  other  devices  shall  fail. 

To  shew  mankind  that  crimes  are  sometimes 
wholly  pardoned,  and  that  punishment  is  not  the  ne- 
cessary consequence,  is  to  nourish  the  flattering  hope 
of  inopunity,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  considering 
every  punishment  which  is  actually  inflicted,  as  an 
act  of  injustice  and  oppression.  • 
y  Let  the  Legislator  be  tender^  indulgenty  and  hu* 
mane;  but  let  the  Executors  of  the  Laws  be  inexorable 
in  punishing ; — ^at  least  to  a  certain  extent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

The  Camidcraiion  of  the  causes  of  the  progress  and 
increase  of  Crimes  pursued. — The  condition  of  the 
unhappy  Females^  who  support  themselves  by  Prosti^ 
tution — Their  pitiable  Case. — The  progress  from  In- 
tiocence  to  Profligacy  explained. — The  morals  of  Youth 
corrupted  by  the  nudtitudes  of  Prostitutes  in  the 
streets. — These  temptation  excite  desi?es  which  sug^ 
gest  imdue  meam  of  obtaining  money. — Apprentices 
and  Clerks  are  seduced — Masters  are  robbed — Pa- 
rents  are  afflicted. — The  miserable  consequences  of 
Prostitution  explained. — The  impossibility  of  prevent- 
ing its  existence  in  a  great  Metropolis. — Tlie  pro- 
priety  of  lessening  the  Evil : — By  stripping  it  of  its 
indecency  and  much  of  its  immoral  tefidency, — T7ie 
shocking  indecency  which  has  lately  been  suffered  by 
Prostitutes  at  the  Theatres. — The  number  of  Pros- 
titutes in  the  Metropolis  estimated. — Suggestions  for 
rendering  the  consequences  arishigfrom  Female  Pros- 
titution less  noxious  to  Society. — The  advantages  of 
the  measure  in  reducing  the  mass  of  turpitude. — 
Reasons  offered  why  the  interests  of  Morality  and 
Religion  will  be  promoted  by  prescribing  Rules  with 
respect  to  Prostitutes. — The  example  of  Holland^ 
Italy y  and  the  East  Indies  quoted. — Strictures  on 
the  offejisive  manners  of  the  Company  who  frequent 
Public  Gardens  .'--^Imputable  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
Police. — Tea  Gardens  under  a  proper  Police  might 
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he  rendered  beneficial  to  the  Slate.^^The  Ballad 
Singers  might  also  be  rendered  inifruments  in  giving 
a  right  turn  to  the  minds  of  the  P^ulgar.-^^Crimes 
generated  by  immoral  Books  and  Smgs.^^Bespomi'^ 
URty  as  it  relates  to  the  execution  of  the  Laws  rests 
no  where  at  present. — The  nature  and  advantages 
of  the  Police  System  exflamed. 


Xn  addition  to  the  prominent  causes, which  contribute 
to  the  origin  and  the  increase  of  crimes,  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  there  are 
other  sources  of  a  minor  nature  still  to  be  traced,  from 
which  infinite  evils  to  the  Community  spring. 

Among  these  the  most  important  is,  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  unhappy  Females,  who  support  them- 
selves by  Prostitution  in  this  great  Metropolis. 

In  contemplating  their  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  dropping  Si  tear  of  pity. — ^Many  of  them  per- 
haps originally  seduced  from  a  state  of  innocence, 
while  they  were  the  joy  and  comfort  of  their  unhappy 
parents.  Many  of  them  born  and  educated  to  ex- 
pect a  better  fate,  until  deceived  by  falsehood  and 
villainy,  they  see  their  error  when  it  is  too  late  to 
recede.  In  this  situation,  abandoned  by  their  rela- 
tions and  friends ;  deserted  by  their  seducers,  and 
at  large  upon  the  world ;  loathed  and  avoided  by 
those  who  formerly  held  them  in  estimation,  what  are 

thev 
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tKey  to  do  ?  In  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things 
they  seem  to  have  no  alternative,  but  to  become  the 
miserable  instruments  of  promoting  and  practising 
that  species  of  seduction  and  immorality,  of  which 
they  themselves  were  the  victims.*  And  what  is  the 
result  ? — ^It  is  pitiable  to  relate. — ^They  are  compelled 
of  necessity  to  mingle  with  the  abandoned  herd,  who 
have  long  been  practised  in  the  walks  of  infamy,  and 
they  too  become  speedily  polluted  and  depraved. — 
Oaths,  imprecations,  and  obscene  language,  by  de- 
grees, become  familiar  to  their  ears,  and  necessity 
compels  them  to  indure,  and  at  length  to  imitate, 
and  practise  in  their  tum^  upon  the  unwary  youtb^ 
who  too  easily  falls  into  the  snare. 

Thus  it  is  from  the  multitudes  of  those  unhappy 
Females^  that  assemble  now  in  all  parts  of  the 
Town,  that  the  morals  of  the  youth  are  corrupted. 
That  unnecessary  expences  are  incurred;  and  un« 
due,  and  too  often  criminal,  means  are  resorted  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  passions,  which  but  for 
these  temptations,  which  constantly  assail  them  in 
almost  every  street  in  the  Metropolis,  would  not  have 
been  thought  of.  Through  this  medium  apprentices. 
Clerks  and  other  persons  in  trust  are  seduced  from  the 

*  It  n  in  the  fixft  stage  of  Seduction,  before  the  female  mind  be- 
comes  vitiated  and  depraved,  that  Asylums  are  most  useful.  If 
pcnons  in  this  unhappy  situation  had  it  in  their  power  to  resort  to  a 
medium,  whereby  they  might  be  reconciled  to  their  relations,  while 
UDContaminated  by  the  vices  attached  to  Gtweral  Prostittttion,  2unn« 
Urs,who  are  now  lost,  might  be  saved  to  Society. 

^  paths 
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paths  of  honesty — Masters  are  plundered,  and  Pa- 
rents are  afflicted  ;  while  many  a  youth,  who  might 
have  become  the  pride  of  his  family — a  comfort  to 
the  declining  years  of  his  Parents,  and  an  ornament 
to  Society,  exchanges  a  life  of  Virtue  and  Industry, 
for  the  pursuits  of  the  Gambler,  the  Swindler,  and 
the  Vagabond.  Nor  is  the  lot  of  these  ppor  deluded 
females  less  deplorable.  Although  some  few  of  them 
may  obtain  settlements,  while  others  bask  for  a  while 
in  the  temporary  sun-shine  of  ease  and  splendour,  the 
major  part  end  a  short  life  in  misery  and  wretchedness. 
,  What  has  become  of  the  multitudes  of  unfortu- 
nate females,  elegant  in  their  persons,  and  sumptu- 
ous in  their  attire,  who  were  seen  in  the  streets  of  the 
MetrQpolis',  and  at  places  of  Public  Amusement 
twen(y>  years  ago  ?  Alas  !  Could  their  progress  he 
developed,  and  their  ultimate  situations  or  exit  from 
the  world  disclosed,  it  would  lay  open  a  catalogue  of 
sufferings  and  affliction,  beyond  what  the  most  ro- 
mantic fancy  could  depict  or' exhibit  to  the  feeling 
mind. 

Exposed  to  the  rude  insults  of  the  inebriated  and 
the  vulgar : — the  impositions  of  brutal  officers  and 
watchmen,  and  to  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  night, 
during  the  most  inclement  weather,  in  thin  apparel, 
partly  in  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but 
more  frequently  from  the  pawnbroker's  shop  render- 
ing their  necessary  garments  inaccessiblcr— diseases, 
where  their  unhappy  vocation  does  not  produce  them, 
are  generated.  No  pitying  band  appears  to  help 
3  tbem 
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thefD  VI  3uck  sitpations.  The  feeling  parent  or  rela- 
tion is  far  off!  An  abandoned  monst^  of  the  saine 
sex^  inured  In  the  practice  of  infamy  and  seduction, 
instead  of  the  consolation  which  sid^ness  requires, 
threatens  to  turn  the  unhappy  victim  out  of  doors, 
v/hcn  the  means  of  subsistence  are  cut  ofi^,  and  the 
premium  for  shelter  is  no  longer  forth-coming ;  or 
perhaps  the  unfeeling  landlord  of  a  miserable  half-fur- 
nished lodging  afflicts  the  poor  unhappy  female,  by 
declarations  equally  hostile  to  the  feelings  of  huma^^ 
nity,  till  at  length  turned  out  into  the  streets,  she 
languishes  and  ends  her  miserable  days  in  an  hospital 
or  a  workhouse,  or  perhaps  perishes  in  some  inhos^ 
pitable  hovel  alone,,  without  a  friend  to  console  her, 
or  a  feUow-mortal  to.  close  her  eyes  in  the  pangs  of 
dissolution. 

If  no  other  aigMxpent  could  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  some  arrangements^  calculated  to  stop  the  progress 
of  Female  Prostitution,  Compassion  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  unhappy  victims  would  be  sufficient ;  but 
other  reasons  occur  equally  powerful,  why  this  evil 
should  be  controlled* 

To  prevent  its  existence,  even  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  so  great  a  Metropolis  as  London,  is  as  im« 
possible  as  to  resist  the  torrent  of  the  tides.  It  is  an 
evil  th^efore  which  must  be  endured  while  human 
passions  exist :  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  evil 
which  may  not  only  be  lessened,  but  rendered  less 
noxious  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  gopd  order 
«f  society  ;  ii;  piay  be;  stript  of  its  indecency,  and 

Z  also 
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al^oof  a  considerable  portbn  of  the  danger  ftttache<I 
to  it,  to  the  youth  of  bofh  sexed. 

The  lures  for  the  seduction  of  youth  passing  along 
the  streets  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  business, 
may  be  prevented  by  a  Police,  applicable  to  this  ob- 
ject, without  cither  infringing  ^pon  the  feelings  of 
humanity  or  insulting  distress ;  and  still  more  is  it 
practicable  to  remove  the  noxious  irregularities,  which 
areoccasionedby  the  indi$treetconduct,and  the  shock- 
ing behaviour  of- Women  of  the  Town,  and  their  still 
more  blameable  paramour?,  in  openly  insulting*  Pub- 
lic Morals ;  and  rendering  the  situation  of  modest 
women  at  once  irksome  and  ui^safe,  either  in  places 
of  Public  Entertainment,  or  while  passing  ak>ng  the 
most  public  streets  of  the  Metropolis,  particularly  in 
the  evening. 
y^  This  unrestrained  licence  given  to  males  Und  fe- 
males, in  the  Walks  of  Prostitution,  was  not- known 
in  former  times  at  places  of  public  resort,  where  there 
was  at  least  an  affectation  of  decency.  To  the  dis- 
grace, hawe\'er,  of  the  Police  the  evil  has  been  suf- 
fered to  increase;  and  the  Boxes  of  the  Theatres  often 
exhibit  scenes,  which  are  certainly  extremely,  offen- 
sive to  modesty,  and  contrary  to  that  decorum  which 
ought  to  be  maintained,  and  that  protection  to  which 
the  respectable  part  of  the  Community  *are  entitled, 
againft  indecency  and  indecomm,  when  their  fe- 
milies,  often  composed  of  youiig.fcttiales,  visit  places 
of  public  resort.  '  .  '  • 
^  In  this  instance,  the  induring  such  impropriety  of 

^        •  con- 
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conduct^  SQ  contrary  to  gdod  morak^  mark$  strongly 
the  growing  depravity  of  the  age.  To  familiarize  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  tlie  innocent  part  of  tlie  sex  t6  Ihi 
scenes  which  are  often  exhibited  in  the  Theatre^  is 
tarvtamo^nt .  to  carrying  them  to  a  school  of  viee  and 
debauchery^—  '/ 

Vice  is  a  mpn^tpr  of  such  frigttfuTl  niien^ 
That  to  be  bated  aeeds  but  to  be  seen  i        .r 
Yet  seen  to6  oftt^&miliar  with  facir  face^ 
We  firstenduro-^^fcheo  pity<^then  etabracA* 

For  the  purpose  of  understanding  more  clearly^ 
by  what  means  it  is  possible  to  lessen  the  evils  arising 
from  Female  Prostitution  in  the'Metropolb^  it  miay 
be  necessary  to  yicw  it  in  all  its  ramifications* 

In  point  of  extent  it  certainly  exceeds  credibi^ 
lityvbut  although  there  are  many  exceptions,— 
the  great  mass,  (whatever  their  exterior  may  be,)  are 
mostly  composed  of  women  who  have  been  in  a  state 
of  mbAidl  'aeiVitude»  tnij^  of  whomf  notin  few,  £*otii  the 
breof  idietieas  and:dra9a^  witi^  (ii)  ^i&oaoe)  tlu,Ms^ 
^oiimte  rf  gdod  Jopi^^  have  partly  from  inclindtibd>* 
^tseldodi  frum  [irevioua  seduction  and  loft  of  oha* 
'acter,  reaghted  to  Prostitution  as  a  liveUhood* 

They  are  stilly.  hdWevtar,  objects  of  compteion,  al* 
tough  under  thp  circOlftatariccs  ineideiit  to  their 
•tuition  they  cannot  be  iupf  ojed  to  experience  those' 
Poignant  feelings  of  distress,  which  are  pieculiar  to 
'omcft  who  have  mdVed  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  who^ 
lave  been  better  edwa:ted*— 
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The  whole  may  he  estimated  as  follows: 

}•  Of  the  clafts  of  Well  Educated,  women  it  is 

earnestly  hoped  the  number  does  not  exceed  .  •  •    s.ooo 
S.  Ofthe  class  composed  of  persons  above  the  rank 

'  of  Menial  Servants  perhaps  .  .  • g,ooo 

J.  Of  the  class  who  may  have  been  employed  as 
Menial  Servants,  or  ^educed  in  very  early  life,  it 
is  conjectured  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  including 
Wapping;  and  the*  streets  adjoining  the  River« 
there  niay  not  be  less,  who  livenriidly  by  Prosti. 
tudon,  Uiaa    «•••••••«•«•  r 8o,ooo 

4.  Of  those  in  difTerent  ranks  vtt  Society,  who  live 
partly  by  Prostitution^  including  the  multitudes 
of  low  females^  who  cohabit  with  labourers  and 
othen  without  matrimony,  there  may  be  in  all,  in  ^ 

'  iheMetxt^polis,  about  ..«•«••..••.••    t5,oo3; 

:  Total  50,000 


When  a  general  Mr^  is  taken  of  the  Metros 
poli«. — The  great  numbers  among  the  hi|[her  and 
middle  classes  of  life>  who  live  immarried* — ^The  muf- 
titudes  of  young  men  yearly  arriving  at  the  age  o< 
puberty.— The  strangers  who  nssort  to  the  Metro^ 
])oIis.-^Theseamen  and  nautical  labourers  employed 
in  the  Trade  of  the  Ri?er  Thames,  who  amount  si 
least  to  40^000..— And  the  profligate  state  of  Socictj 
in.  vulgar  life,  the  intelligent  mind  will  soon  be  rccon« 
oiled  to  the  statement,  which  at  fiitt  view  would  seeni 
to  excite  doubts,  and  require  investigation. 

U 
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But  whether  the  mimbers  of  th^  ti^Iy^unfortu^* 
late  vomen  are  a  few  thousands  les^  or  more  is^of  no 
xinaequence  in  the  present  discterfon^  ^ihce  tt  is  be-* 
^nd  all  doubt,  that  the  evil  is  of  a  magmiude  that  is 
mcesaive,  and  imperiouslj  calls  4i»  a«  >remedf «— ^Not 
certainly  a  remedy  againft  the  pbsnbility  of  Fdtnal^ 
Prostitution,  for  it  has  alpcady  been^tud/that  it  i^  a 
nisfortuoe  thai  must  be.endttTedJaiia|gersocieties.-*i-« 
y  1  thai  can  beattempted  is,  to  tlb^it  of  the  &calty 
af  extendii^  its  bostious  iofluencer  Hbeyond  cehaia 
bounds,  and  restrain  those  excesses  and  'iadeccndea) 
irhich  havfe  already  been  shewn  !to  be*  ao  extremely 
Qoxious  to  society,  and  uuavojdddy  jiiroductive  of 
depravity)  and  eriincs« '  ? 

The  Author  is  well  aware,  that  beitreads  on  tendet ^ 
ground,  when  in -auggcstingwiyiiqeasufa^  however 
islutarj^  it  may  be  in  lesasningtheGalei^teiof  Dtlbii^; 
c]uency,  i/  shdl  have  the  appearasbrjof  {tving  a  £i(bH: 
lie  sGuiotionio  Female  Prostttutioai;'      * 

Under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices  kbg 
ooted  in  the  huiaan  mind,  it  may  be  io  vain  to  plead' 
^lus  afmd  nu  ratio  vahhit  ^udmvulgi  Xifinio:      )    >  '  < 

If  however  the  pcditical  maxin  b^  im^~Qia  nm 
:efat  peccatty  cum  fossiffjubei-^k  ceiftaiTdy  follows,  ^ 
btby  sufiering  an  evil  to  continue,  when  we  have  ifc^ 
|lour  power,  in  a  great  measure,  toJtasen  or  prevent 
L  we  do  vioUnce  to  reason  and  $a  humimty.''^ThsLti 
kprudent  and  discreet  regplaUon  of  Prostitutes,  ins 
Ks  great  Metropolis,  would  operant  powerfully/  not^ 
ply  in  gradually  diminishing  th^  niuxibers,  but  also 

1  .  .     i. 
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ui49CliriDf '  fiibU»*it)oto1S'4gimok?tbd insults  to  vlft:h 
l^jkarfe  «X4>p9ed»  liQtfc  ia  ibeopbo  fitrcetsaad  at 
pb^^  9f fubliqratart^ifcnfiniifis^iibt  be  dcntei* 
^i  Tiailt  yonA^^ond'lbpiir&uk  fif  ibdk?  l^fiit  tiininess 
III  )b6^  aths»tanof:  tb«.  Mrtrdpoiis,  Tvouldbe  wectred 
a^aiiMl-tbat  r»ifi^aBd,^n&By,!iKbbb'temptatio^  thus 
oaUulatodtcL^inflBnie  Jle  JMisfliansyhsivo  brpagbt  upon 
xxumy,  wboTBg^fOthcrafiftC/ittVe  pnsidithroD^^ 

iAeniftofpeiriiod  fertbe'4nirp6seid£'ttppdrtiog'tbQ5e 
luibsppy^fwonaii  oaith  wHeai jcohi^bcdonshaurb  been 
s*iim>fonbdd{iixil^^puUkrs(bMts^^^  whiob*  tbey 
themselves  are  not  seldom  the^  jpbi^  $nstrmieots) 
Tiohid!h»ipifcwH»tod.:i;t:i  ,'«../;-:  Iiy:/-:-:  ^   r/.    .  , 

I'JWwmlsijtdif lopeniKgabUcxiir^^  the  ean  j 

andlc^iesr  off  tboIsii^^^ddRighteiB  of  the  modest 
anft/Hm^id^^xitiaeiis,  ^4io  duDvod  iHbrd  to  traTc] 
in  carriages^  would  aid 'kmgerl^iisuked  by  ^gi<oi6«nd 
ppHdtod  ldng]fagej::.8od  great  indcocsftcy  pi' behaviopr; 
"MaAvidkaag  tbe^dtimtB.  Indetdih  te'tabe  f<i8red; 
that  the  fonDe  |dT  c^  rnoipld^  in  upav^dably  witnc&pi 
sii^  8U(:^K)caespihayrfaaTe  debabelied'many  femalrs^i 
\vboi  fi^h|:.f)i;i99)ivise  b^v^  l^ved  {i  virCppqs  pnd-  ^^^i 
fUliife.       ..:..!./  .  ■•  .;...-  j 

:  WbafeMP  oenAufqences  might  ,be  dernred  from 
tDtdPffHi(V9iaiwi£SHtelitiitea  (if suahameasure  coi 
bet  aDncelved'%kDtigabte)  vmtb  -m^^bct  to  tfae  ^^ 
and  dan'gbtsTB^^fvrbd.iioinpGlse  the  decent  ^ndrespeci 
dile  fntiiiies  ip:  tteldEetre^Us/ffais  ..pppfeb^mbn  ii 

ui  #lla)Ci' 
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allayed  by  tbe  piopoaed  measine/.r  While  vfftue  ji 
secured  against  seduction,  the  misery  of  these  im*« 
happy  females  will  also  be  lessened*  Their  nuipbers 
Mali  he  decrea^y  and  a  check  will  fae'given^  not  only 
to  feiBaleseductiea>by  the  force  of  evil  example,  but 
to  the  extreme  degree  of  depravity,  which  arises  from 
the  unbooadcd  latitude  which  is  at  present  permitted 
to  take  place,  from  the  unavailing.  appUcation  of  tbe 
laws^  iwde  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this  evil. .  JT 
it  wore  either  politic  or  humane  to  carry  them  mtd 
eflS^t,  the  state  of  society,  where  sbch  members  are 
congf^gated  together  render  h  impossiblcv  » 

Although,  by  tHb  arrangement  proposed,  a  kind  of 
aanclioo  would,  in  appearance,-  be  given  to  the  exists 
cince  of  Prostitution,  no  ground  of  alarm  kight  to  be 
excited,  if  it  ahall  be  proved,  that  it  is  to  lessen  tbe 
mass  of  Cnrpitude  which  exists ;  that  it  i^  to  produce 
a  solid  ai^d  substantial  good  to  the  Community,  which 
it  lis  odt  possible- 4o  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

What  therefore,  can  rationally  be  opposed  to  such 
an  armogement?  Not  surely  Rehgion,  for  it  will  tend 
to  advaiKse  it :  Not  Morality,  for  the  effect  of  the 
measure  will  increase  and  promote  it ;  not  that  it  wiH 
sanction  and  entourage  what  will  premt  oflfen^ive  and 
noxious  in  society,  since  all  that  is  noxious  and  offen- 
five  is  by  this  arrangement  to  be  removed*— Where 
then  lies  the  objection  ? — Invulgaf'frejudice  onfy.--^ 
By  thfi>se  of  inferior  education,  wbo^e  peculiar  habits 
and  pursuits  have  generated  strong  prejudices,  this  ex*- 
Cttse  may  be  pleaded;  but  by  the  intelligent  and  welU 

6  informed 
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tnioriDcd  it  vnU  be  viewed'  tbwogk  e  mof^  concct 

medium. 

.    Ingemioos  minds,  are  ever  open  to  convicticm; 

and  it  b  the  trae  characteristic  of  vtrtooos  minds, 

where  they  cannot  orercome  or  destroy,  to  lesKO  as 

oiuch  as  pofisible  the  evils  of  homaa  life* 

To  the  mmieipus  unhappy  female^  in  the  Metro- 
polis who  live  by  Frostitution^  thisoteervation  pecn- 
liariy  appKes.«--*The  evil  as  such  as  must  be  efldured 
to  4  certain  extent — because  by  no  human  power  can 
it  be  overcome ;  but  it  can  certainly  be  very  Much 
diminished — ^perhaps  only.in.  one  way^^namdy,  ijt 
frescribmg  fules-^  Thus  6r  shall'  you  go,  abd  no 
iai'ther'* — the  rules  of  decorum  shall  be  strictly  pre- 
€erved  in  ibe  streets  and  in  public  places.  lo  such 
situations  Women  of  the  Town  shall  no  longer  be- 
come instruments  of  seduction  and  debauchery. 

It  may  be  asked,  will  •  not  all  this  promote  ^ 
cause  of  religion  and  morality  :-*-admttted ;  but 
could  not  this,  be  done  without  giving  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature  to  pursuits  of  infamy.  The  an- 
swer is  obvious  :<>^he  Legislature  has  done  every 
thing  alrtiady  short  of  this,  to  effect  the  object ;  but 
instead  of  promoting  good,  the  evil  has  increased ; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  is  daily  increasing* — 
Instead  of  the  ^ks  of  Prostitutes  being  coofioed  as 
formerly,  to  one  or  two  leading  streets  in  Westmin- 
ster, they  are  now  to  be  found  in  e^ry  part  of  the 
Metropolis;-— even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  London,  where  the  dangers  arising  from  sedoc* 

tion 
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tion  are  the  greatest,  they  abound  the  most  of  all  of 
late  years. 

In  adopting  the  proposed  measure,  the  exanople  of 
Holland  may  be  quoted,  where,  under  its  former  Go- 
Ytrmnent,  the  morals  of  the  people  in  general  were  sop* 
posed  the  purest  of  any  in£ttrope,wbile  thePolice  Sys* 
tern  was  considered  as  among  the  best.  Italy  has  also 
longshdwn  an  example,whereProstituteswere  actually 
licertsed^  with  a  view  tO  secure  Chastity  against  the 
inraadsof  violence,  and  to  prevent  the  Public  eye 
from  being  insulted  by  scenes  of  lewdness  and  in* 
decorum. 

Female  Chastity^  which  is  highly  rc^rded  by  the 
natives  of  India,  is  pireserved  by  rearing  up  a  certain 
class  of  females,whoare  under  the  conduct  of  discreet 
"Matrons^  in  every  town  and  village;  an<i  with  whom, 
under  Certain  etrcuinstances,  an  indiscriminate  inter^ 
course  is  permitted*--a  measure  of  political  necessity* 
Tbdr  nrarals,  howeVer,  in  other  respects  are  strictly 
guarded,  and  their  mrndk  are  not  suacfeptible  of  that 
degrecof  depravity  which  prevails  in  Europe.  They 
are  taught  the  accomplishments  of  singing  and  danc- 
ingu^N4|iey  exhibit  at  public  entertainments,  and  are 
even  called  upon  to  assist  at  religious  ceremonies. 

The  unrestrained  latitude  which  is  permitted  tn 
unfortunate  females  in  this  Metropolis^  is  certainly 
an  inlet  to  many  crimes. 

The  places  of  resort  in  Summer,  and  particularly  tlie 

Public  Gardens,  which  were  formerly  an  innocent 

rclautton  to  sober  and  discreet  families^  can  now  no 

1  longer 
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^pqiger  be  att^juled  with^  comfort  or  S3tis(action| 
from  the  offensive  mannersof  the  company  who  frc* 
^uent  such  places,;       >•  *       ,  <  \ 

It  is  not  that  the  Gardens  are  in  themselves.  *« 
nuisancCi  or  (hat  to  the  inferior  exhibitions  any  bUnoe 
IS  to  be  imputed),  for  both  might  be  rendered  tl^ 
medium  of  that  rational  recreation^jso  necess^ry,l}fltj» 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  .tbe  xiyddling.op  law/^r 
xm)s^  of  the  people,  to  whom. /i^/i^ ; and  r^ascn 
znust  admit  occasional  amusement^  are'Dei>^s^ry«r-7- 
Ifsc^  what  cai>  bei,pior^  inno^cntj  or  better  palcu*^ 
lated  for  health  and  occasional  recreation  th?^  tb^ 
assemblage  of  decent  people  in^a^^*?^  Qitrdc(]^.Tr* 

Many  of  then(i,  however^,  b^p  ^een  sl^u^iiqv.  ^od 
tbi§  recreatioq  denied  to  the  pf^js,  becau$^\PiX)$tiT 
tutes  re^rte^  to  those  places ;  ipsufted  put^j^imor 
rflf}  — promoted  lewdness  ^od  4€^aii|A;^f^i-;9#d 
banished  modest  and  decent  familj^>:' 
.  'J!\i\&y  if  tbe  tniecaase.wasdevelf^d^  is  m^t.t^^^be 
ilQputed  to  thq  plac^  which  in  itself  w^  favo.i)ra[bl.e.  ta 
4he  innocent  amusement  of  the  peof^le^  but  to ii  defi- 
ciency in  the  Police  System^ — ^It  was  not  th«.  Gar- 
dens nor  their  Keepers  that  of{ended>-~Tbe  eviLarose 
fromthe  want  of  proper  regulations^  to  restrain  these 
excesses  and  to  kcfep  them  within  bounds. 
;  Such  places  of  resort  under  appropriate  Police  rdgu* 
lations,  might  be  rendered  a  considerable  source  oi 
revenue  to  the  Statft  while  they  added  greatly  to  .the 
f^oo^fort  and  innocent  recreatron  of  the  People* — By 
fibuiting  up  the  Gardens  the  People  are  driveii  to  the 

Alc^ 
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Ale«1)Ottses^  mhfftt  'both  atr  and  akovme;*  ap  necessaiy 
to  beakb^  ts'denled  tbebl^  and  ^iriienciflie  same  er* 
eessea  often  previil  :teiKUngi  in  a  atittigvcater  d^[i^' 
tDtbeoonniptiodofffioiBll;*  ,      :  m     :  t  (.. 

Whwaver-  multitddefi  c^  pfeo^&tRie  collected  v/ 
together^  aa«  io  a  great  Metrofioiis  like  Xondoo^^ 
amwements  JbecOtne  itelispensably  neooBaiyi-^AfiiE 
it  ifi  itaiaaooBideEable  feature  m  the  aoieoee  of  Polioe 
t^measiaf^  pootect^  atxi  oontixiul.'sacb  as.tend  to 
iniioceiitrecx3eatiDn,:tx^;{ireserye  ihd  |;ood  bamour  of 
iheFtibliD,'  and^to^'g^irc  tbemoidfl'Qf  tbe  People  a* 
right-hba.       .'.:.»  . 

Tfab  ia  only  atianttble  tbrougfa  tbe  medium  of  a  "^ 
welUi^ogckited  9bli6C(«^t  sa  perfectly  practicable  t» 
rendai'  Public  Gardem  n  innocent  and  decorous  as  a 
Priratitt  Aisbensiblyv  alilnmgh  under  the  present  de« 
iicient£yttcm  they  are  (be  greatest  of  all  nuisances. 
-^Dboent  and  respectable  families  are  compelled  to 
deny  ^ttjeasselves  the  fSrivitege  of  viskiiig  them,  be* 
cauda'-no  restmini  is  pat  upon  indecency,  and  vice 
reigns  triumphant, 

it  is  because  things'  are  either  done  by  halves^  or 
nothing  ia  done  at  all  to  secure  the  privileges  of  inno* 
cence^  that  the  sober  and  harmless  part  of  the  Conv 
mnnitj  are  compelled  to  fpre^  those  recreations 
which  contributed  to  tbetrcomfbrt:  while  the  young 
and  ihoogfatless,  beedkss  of  the  conseqoences  and 
inexpeirienced  as  to  the  e0ect,  rush  into  the  vortex  of 
dissipation, /and  utmbto  to  discriminate^  become 
victims  to  th«  licentiousnfsa  which  i*  suffered  to 
prevail, 

Since 
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yj  Since  recreation  te  necestory  to  CSvilfzed  Society, 
all  Pablic  Eibibitions  should  be  rendered  subservient 
to  jtbe  impnovenient  of  morals^  and  to  the  means  of 
infusing  into  the  mind  a  love  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  reverence  a»d  respect  for  the  Laws-r— How 
easy  woiild  it  be  under  the  guidance  of  ^n  appropriate 
Pblibei-  to  give  a  right  :bias  through  the  medipum  of 
Public  amuseiBents.to  the  dispoBiiionsof  theFtople.-^ 
How  superiour  this  to.  ^e  odious  piactice  of  bceottii^ 
themselves  in  Ale-houses,  .hatchmg  seditioos  and 
treasonable  designs,  on  engaged  in  pursuits' of  the 
vilest  profligacy,  destructive  to  health  and  mends. 

y  '  Even  the  common  BalladrsiQ^en  in  the  atreets 
might  be  rendered  instruments^  useful'  under  the  con* 
troul  of  a  welt-nsgulated  Police,  .in  giving,  a  better 
t4irn  to  the.miiidsof  the  lowest  classes  of  the  People. 
— I'hcy  too  must  be  amused,  and  why  not,  if  they 
€£ni  be  amused  innocently .«-^Tf  through  this  medtom 
tliey  can  be.  taught  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign^  •  love  to 
their  Country^  and  obedience  to  the  Laws,  <wouId  it 
not  be  wise  and  politic  to  sanction  it. 

If  in  iiddition  to  this;  moral  lessons  could  occa- 
sionally be  cooveyed,  shcwij^g  in  language  familiar  to 
tlieir  habits,  ihp  vidvantsxgQi  (^ Industty  and  fhigalifj* 
~-The  pleasure  of  living  indepcndeiit  of  the  Pawn- 
broker and  this  :P:ublicanw— The  disgrace  and  ruin 
attached  to  dfunkenness  and  dishonesty,  and  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  a  goad  Husband,  a  goodFaihcfi 
and  an  ionesi  Aiim,smight  it  not  reasonably  be  expec- 
ted, that  in  a  religious  as  well  as  a  moral  point  of 

view, 
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view,  advantages  would  be  gaiaed,  while  the  peopU 
were  both  instructed  and  amused  ? 

Cnioes  have  been  generated  in  a  considerable-^ 
degree  both  by  immonal  and  seditious,  books  and 
songs.rr-'It  is  true  the  laws  are  open  to  pantsbinent; 
The  road  howevor  to  justice,  with  respect  to  the  for« 
mer^  is  circuitous  and  difficult,while  in  the  latter  oaao 
their  execution  is  felt  to  h^,  harsh,  severe,  and  uifi* 
mately  ineffeetual:  hence  licentious  and  mischievous 
Publications  prevail,  and  Ballad^-singers  are  suffered 
often  to  insult  decency  and  to  disseminate  poison  in 
every  street  in  the  Metropolis. 

Like  many  other  evils  they  remain  in  spite  of  the 
statutes  made  to  prevent  them. — ^They  were  evils 
suffered  centuries  ago  wherei  the  laws  proved  equally 
unavailing:  but  the  state  of  society  and  manners 
rendered  them  less  dangerous. 

In  the  Machine  of  Government  there  are  many  ^ 
component  parts  where  responsibility  attaches; — but 
with  respect  to  objects  of  Police,  it  would  seem  at  pre^ 
sent  to  rest  no  where,  and  hence  is  explained  at  once, 
the  want  of  energy  in  the  execution  of  our  laws,  and 
why  so  many  excellent  Statutes  remain  a  dead  letter. 
— To  live  encircled  by  fears  arising  from  uncontrolled^ 
excesses  of  the  human  passions,  either  leading  to  tur- 
pitude or  terminating  in  the  commission  of  crimes,//  to 
Hve  in  miseiy.^^FoWcc  is  an  improved  state  of  Society, 
which  counteracts  these  excesses  by  giving  energy  and 
effect  to  the  law.  It  is  like  the  Mechanical  power 
applied  to  an  useful  Machine,  devoid  of  which,  it  re* 

TUnWfk 
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mains    without,  motioi)^  or    action^  and    without 
benefit. 

"  Government/'  says  fie  ienevoknt  Hamoay^ 
<*  originates  from  the  love  of  order.— Wateiicd  by 
<*  Foliee  it  graws  up  to  maturity^  and  in  coarse  of 
<'  time  ^eiads  a  luxuriant  comfort  and  security. — 
*^  Cut  off  its  branches^  and  theniere  trunk,  however 
'  strong  it  may  appear,  can  afibrd  no  shelter/' 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIII/ 


Indigence  a  cause  ef  the  increase  of  Crimes  f-^The  Sys^ 
tem  with  respect  to  the  Casual  Poor  erromous.-'^The 
miserahle  conditim  ofma?ty  who  seek  for  an  Asylum  in 
the  Metropolis. — The  unhappy  State  of  brohn^down 
FamlieSy  who  have  seen  better  days. — ^The  effect  of 
Indigence  on  the  Offspring  of  the  Sufferers. — The 
discovery  of  the  Children  of  unfortunate  Families 
applying  for  Soup  at  the  Establishments^' — The  unpa^ 
ralleled  Philanthropy  of  the  opulent  part  of  the 
GmtmUnity. — Estimate  of  the  Private  and  Public 
Benevolence  amounting  to  850,0001.  a  year. — The 
noUe  Munificence  of  the  Merchants. — An  Appeal  to 
the  exalted  virtue  of  the  Opulent ^  who  have  come  for-- 
voard  in  acts  of  humanity. — The  deplorable  State  of 
the  Lower  Ranks  attributed  to  the  present  System  of 
the  Poor  Laws. — An  Institution  to  inquire  into  the 
Causes  of  Mendicity  in  the  Metropolis  explained.-^ 
The  State  of  the  Casual  Poor  resumed. — The  abuses 
and  inefficacy  of  the  relief  rtceived. — A  new  System 
proposed  with  respect  to  them  and  Vagrants  in  the 
Metropolis. — Its  advantages  explained. — The   dis^ 
tinction  between  Poverty  and  Indigence  explained. — 
The  Poor  divided  into  five  Classes^  with  sugges- 
tions applicable    to   each.-^^The  evil  Examples,  in 
fVorkhouses  a  great  cause  of  the  Corruption  of  Mo^ 
rals. — The  Statute  of  43  Elizabeth  considered. — - 

The 
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T&^  Se/ecihe  Sysfent  of  Execution  exposed — Con- 
frmedbythe  opimon  of  Lord  Hale — A  partial  Remedy 
proposed  in  res  feet  to  Fagrant  and  Casual  Poor. — 
ji  TuhUc  Institution  recommended  for  tie  care  of 

.  this  class  of  Poor,  under  tie  direction  of  three  Cam- 
missioners. — 7V^>  Functions  explained. — A  Proposi- 
ihn  Jor  raising  a  Fund  of  523C>L  from  the 
ParisJus  for  the  support  of  the  Institution^  and  to 
relieve  them  from  the  Casual  Poor.—Reasms  why 
the  J^xperiment  should  he  tried.-— The  assistance  of 
Sir  Frederick  Eden,  and  other  Getitlemen  of  talents, 

.    who  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  Poor,  attain- 
,  ahle. — The  advantages  which  would  result  to  the  • 
Conmauty,  from  the  united  Efforts  of  men  of  in- 
nfestigation  and ju^nent^  previous  to  a^  final  ir- 
j^islative  Regulation. — Conclusion. 


XNDiGENCE,  in  the  present  state  of  Society,  may  be 
considered  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  increase  of 
Crimes. 

The  System  which  prevails  in  the  Metropolis,  with 
respect  to  these  unfortunate  individuals  who  are  de- 
nominated the  Casual  Poor,  will  be  found  on  minute 
inquiry  to  be  none  of  the  least  considerable  of  the 
causes,  which  lead  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  and 
to  the  multipIioHUon  of  minor  offcnees  in  particular. 

The 
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The  number  of  persons,  who  with  their  families, 
find  their  way  to  the  Metropolis,  from  the  most  re- 
mote quarters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  incpn-  ^ 
ceivable.  In  hopes  of  finding  employment  they  in- 
cur an  immediate  and  constant  expense,  for  lodging 
and  subsistence,  until  at  length  their  little  all  is  in  the 
Pawnbrokers*  shops,  or  sold  to  raise  money  for  the 
necessaries  of  Kfe.  If  they  have  been  virtuously 
brought  up  in  the  country,  despondency  seizes  upon 
their  minds,  in  consequence  of  the  disappointments 
and  hardships,  their  adventurous  or  incautious  con- 
duct has  doomed  them  to  suffer ;  which  as  it  applies  to 
the  most  deserving  of  this  class,  who  will  not  steal, 
and  are  ashamed  to  beg,  often  exceeds  any  thing  that 
the  human  mind  can  conceive. 

Their  Parochial  Settlements  arc  either  at  a  great 
distance,  or  perhaps  as  natives  of  Scotland  oi:  Ireland, 
they  are  without  even  this  resource.  The  expence 
of  removing,  as  the  LaW  directs,  is  too  serious  a 
charge  to  be  incurred  by  the  parish  where  accident 
has  fixed  them.  They  are  treated  with  neglect  and 
contumely  by  the  parochial  Officers ;  and  even  occa- 
sionally driven  to  despair.  Willing  to  labour,  but 
bereft  of  any  channel  or  medium  through  which  the 
means  of  subsistence  might  be  procured.  It  is 
assigned  to  no  person  to  hear  their  mournful  tale, 
who  might  be  able  to  place  them  in  a  situation, 
where  they  might  gain  a  subsistence ;  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  not  a  few 
of  them  cither  actually  perish  for  want,  or  contract 

A  A  diseases 
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diseases    which  ultimately  terminate  in  prematura 
death. 

Such  is  frequently  the  situation  of  the  more  decent 
and  virtuous  class  of  the  labouring  people,  who  come 
to  seek  employment  in  the  Metropolis.  The  more 
profligate  who  pursue  the  same  course  have  generally 
other  resources.  Where  honest  labour  is  not  to  be 
procured,  they  connect  themselves  with  those  who 
live  by  petty  or  more  atrocious  oflfences,  and  contri- 
bute in  no  small  degree  to  the  increase  of  the  general 
phalanx  of  delinquents.  The  young  female  part  of 
such  families  too  often  become  prostitutes,  while  the 
males  pursue  acts  of  depredation  upon  the  Public^  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  various  resources,  which  I 
the  defects  in  the  Police  System  allow.  I 

In  addition  to  the  families  who  thus  resort  to  tha 
Capital,  young  men  frequently  wander  up  who  have 
become  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  laws,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  unable  to  find  security  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  natural  Child  in  their  own  parish  ;  or  who 
perhaps  have  incurred  the  punishment  due  to 
some  other  ofFence,-— Without  money,  without  re- 
commendations, and  bereft  of  friends,  and  perhaps 
afraid  of  being  known,  they  resort  to  low  public 
houses,  where  they  meet  with  thieves  and  rogues, 
who  not  unfrequently  in  this  way  recruit  their  gangs, 
us  often  as  the  arm  of  Justice  diminishes  their 
numbers. 

But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  in  contemplating  the 

mass  of  indigence,  which,  in  its  various  ramifications^ 

I  produces 
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produces  distresses  more  extensive  and  more  poig- 
nant than  perhaps  in  any  other  spot  in  the  world, 
(Paris  excepted)  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  in  almost 


every  rank  of  Society ;  and  though  sometimes  the 


y 


result  of  unavoidable  misfortune,  is  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently generated  by  idleness,  inattention  to  busi*  ^ 
ness,  and  indiscretion.  But  at  all  events,  the  tear  of 
pity  is  due  to  the  helpless  and  forlorn  offspring  of 
Ae  criminal  or  indolent,  who  become  objects  of  com- 
passion, not  only  as  it  relates  to  their  immediate  sub- 
sistence ;  but  much  more  with  respect  to  their  future 
situations  in  life.  It  is  in  the  progress  to  the  adult 
state,  that  the  infants  of  parents,  broken  down  by 
misfortunes,  almost  unavoidably  learn,  fi*om  the  pres- 
sure of  extreme  poverty,  to  resort  to  devices  which 
early  corrupt  their  morals,  and  mar  their  future  suc- 
cess and  utility  in  life.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
sad  examples,  and  their  necessary  consequences,  do 
many  females  become  Prostitutes,  who  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  been  an  ornament  to  their 
8cx,  while  the  males  by  contracting  early  in  life  habits 
that  are  pernicious,  become,  in  many  instances,  no 
less  noxious  to  Society.  Familiariized  in  infancy  to 
the  Pawnbrokers'  shop,  and  to  other  even  less  reput- 
able means  of  obtaining  temporary  subsistence,  they 
too  soon  become  Adepts  in  falsehood  and  deceit.  Im- 
perious necessity  has  given  an  early  spring  to  their 
ingenuity.  They  are  generally  full  of  resource,  which 
in  good  pursuits  might  render  them  useful  and  valu- 
able Jnembers  of  the  Community ;  but  unhappily 
▲  A  2  their 
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their  mtmls  have  acquired  a  wrong  bias,  and  the] 
^re  reared  insensibly  in  the  walks  of  vice,  witbou 
knowing  in  many  instances,  that  they  arc  at  all  en 

/aged  in  evil  pursuits. 
In  all  these  points  of  view,  from  indigence  is  to  b« 
traced  the  great  Origin  and  the  Pirogress  of  Crimes. 

In  attending  the  different  Soup  Establlshftetih 
(where  50,000  indigent  families,  at  the  cxpence  oj 
one  hall'peuny  per  head,  have  a  meal  furnished  evei^ 
day  during  the  winter)*  the  Author  has  observed, 
with  a  mixture  of  pain  and  satisfaction,  particularly 
at  one  of  them,  the  children  of  unfortunate  and  re* 
duccd  families,  who,  from  their  appearance,  have 
moved  in  a  higher  sphere,  the  humble  suitors  for  thu> 
frugal  and  nourishing  aliment. 

To  have  contributed  ia  any  degree  to  the  relicfi 
of  distress  rendered  painful  ih  the  extreme,  from  the 
recollection  of  better  days,  is  an  ample  reward  to  those 
benevolent  individuals,  who  have  joined  in  the  sup- 
port and  conduct  of  an  undertaking,  of  all  others  the 
most  beneficial  that  perhaps  was  ever  devised,  lor 
the  purpose  of  assisting  and  relieving  suiFering  bu-, 
manity.  [ 

While  the  wretchedness,  misery  and  crimes,  whiclil 
have  been  developed,  and  detailed  in  this  work,  can< 
not  be  sufficiently  deplored,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  liu 
exultation,  that  in  no  country  or  nation  in  theworl 
and  certainly  in  no  other  Metropolis,  does  there  exiii 

*  See  jiQge  8i  and  iz  for  an  accoiut  of  this  Quoitj. 

among 
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afnong  tlie  higher  afid  middle  ranks  of  Society,  an 
equal  portion  of  Philanthropy  and  Benevolence. — 
Here  arc  to  be  discovered  the  extremes  of  vice  and 
\irtae,  strongly  marked  by  the  existing  turpitude  on 
one  hand,  and  the  noble  instances  of  charitable  mu- 
nificence, displayed  by  the  opulent  part  of  the  Com- 
munity, on  the  other. 

Nothing  can  place  this  in  a  stronger  point  of  view, 
and  perhaps  nothing  will  astonish  strangers  more  than 
the  following  summary  Estimate  of  the  various  In- 
stitutions, supported  chiefly  by  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  legal  Assessments,  all  tend- 
ing to  ameliorate  and  better  the  condition  of  human 
life,  under  the  afflicting  circumstances  of  indigence 
and  disease,* 

ESTIMATE. 

1.  Asylums  for  the  Relief  of  Objects  of  Charity        £* 

and  Humanity 30,000 

2.  Asylums  and  Hospitals,  for  the  Sick,  Lame,  and 

Diseased 50,000 

3.  Institutions    for    Benevolent,    Charitable,  and 

Humane  Purposes 20,5,000 

4.  Private  Charities 150,000 

.5.  Charity  Schools  for  Edacatiiig  the  Poor     .  .  •  10,000 
^.  To  which  add  the  annual  Assessments  for  the 

Poor  Rates,  paid  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 

Metropolis  and  its  Environs     255,000 

Total  estimated  amount  of  the  annual  Sums  paid 

for  the  support  and  benefit  of  the  Poor  in  the    

Metropolis,  &c (carried  over j^   ^.700,000 

*  For  a  specific  account  of  these  Institutions,  sec  the  Chapter  on 
Municipal  Police. 

7.  Besidas 
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Brought  over  \     £.joa,ooo 
7.  Besides  tHe  endowed  Establishments,  for  which 

the  Poor  arc  chiefly  indebted  to  our  Ancestors  150,000 


/ 


Total /'.850,ooo 

In  addition  to  this,,  it  is  highly  proper  to  mention 
the  noble  benevolence,  which  has  been  displayed  by 
the  Opulent  of  all  ranks,  but  particularly  the  Mer- 
chants in  the  very  large  sums  which  have  been,  at 
various  times,  subscribed  fcr  the  relief  of  the  brave 
men,  who  have  been  maimed  and  wounded,  and  for 
the  support  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  relations 
of  those  who  have  meritoriously  lost  their  lives  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  country. 

Such  exalted  examples  of  unbounded  munificence 
the  history  of  no  other  nation  records. 

It  is  to  this  tource  of  elevated  virtue,  and  noble- 
ness of  mind,  that  an  appeal  is  made,  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  behalf  of  those  unhappy  fellow-mortals, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  unexampled  liberality,  which  has 
been  displayed,  still  require  the  fostering  hand  of 
Philanthropy. 

The  cause  of  these  distresses  has  been  explained; 
and  also  the  evils  which  such  a  condition  in 
human  life  entails  upon  Society.  It  is  not  pecu- 
niary aid  that  will  heal  this  gangrene:  this  Cor- 
i^iption  of  Morals.  There  must  be  the  application 
o(  a  correct  System  of  Police,  calculated  to  reach 
the  root  and  origin  of  the  evil. — ^Without  System^  h- 
ielligencey  TalentSy  and  Industry ^  united  in  all  that  rcr 

latcs 
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latcs  to  the  afFairs  of  the  Poor^  millions  may  be  wasted 
as  millions  have  already  been  Wasted,  without  better- 
ing their  condition.  In  all  the  branches  of  the 
Science  of  Political  OEk:onomy,  there  is  none  which 
requires  so  much  skill  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners,  as  that  which  relates  to  this  particular 
object :  and  yet,  important  as  it  is  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Community,  the  management  of  a  concern,  in 
which  the  very  foundation  of  the  national  prosperity  is 
involved,  \i  suffered  to  remain,  as  in  the  rude  ages, 
when  Society  had  not  assumed  the  bold  features  of  ^ 
the  present  period, — in  the  hands  of  changeable, 
and  in  many  instances,  unlettered  agents ;  wholly 
incompetent  to  a  task  at  all  times  nice  and  difficult 
in  the  execution,  and  often  irksome  and  incon- 
venient. 

One  great  feature  of  this  evil,  on  which  it  is  de- 
plorable to.  reflect  is,  that  nearly  one  million  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  the  utmost  population  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  short  of  nine  millions,  should 
be  supported  in  part  or  in  whole  by  the  remain- 
ing eight- 

In  spite  of  all  the  ingenious  arguments  which  have 
been  used  in  favour  of  a  System  admitted  to  be  wise- 
ly conceived  in  its  origin,  the  effects  it  has  produced 
incontestably  prove,  that  with  respect  to  the  mass  of 
the  Poor,  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
execution. 

If  it  were  not  so,  it  is  impossible  that' there  could 
exist  in  the  Metropolis  such  an  inconceivable  portion 
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of  hiimaH  misery,  aroidst  examples  of  munificence 
and  bcne^'oknce  unparalleled  in  any  age  or  country 
in  the  world. 
J  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  state  of  indigence  in  the  Metropolis,  a 
design  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Benevolent  Society 
for  heUering  the-  condition  of  the  Poor,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  establish  4  department  for  inquiring  into 
the  history,  life^  and  the  causes  of  the  distress  of 
every  person  who  asks  relief  in  any  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis :  not  with  a  view  to  support  these  unfortunate 
persons jn  idleness  and  vice  ;  but. to  use  those  means 
which  talents,  attention,  and  humanity  can  accom- 
plish^— (means  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  pa- 
rochial officers),  for  thp  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 

assist  themselves.* 

In 
•  An  office  his  for  some  time  past  been  instituted  under  the  dircc 
f^ion  of  Mdihftw  Martin,  Esq.  assisted  by  one  or  two  "philanthropic 
individualSf  for  iiiquiring  into  cases  and  causes  of  distress .-^Tbe 
generality  of  the  poor  persons  have  been  inviicd  to  the  office  by  the 
distribution  of  tickets,  directing  them  when  and  where  they  are  to 
apply*  On  such  occasions  a  small  relief  has  been  afforded,  arising 
from  a  fund  constituted  by  private  benevolence  ; — but  the  chief  ad- 
vantage which  these  poor  people  have  derived  has  been  from  the 
consolatory  advice  given  them,  and  still  more  from  the  assistance 
affi>rded  by  the  indefatigable  industry,  and  laudable  zeal  of  Mr. 
JMartin,  in  getting-those  into  workhouses  who  have  papodual  tettle- 
xnents  in  the  Metropolis,  or  assisting  in  procuring  the  means  of  pa&s« 
ing  them  to  their  parishes,  where  such  settlements  are  in  the  countr)'. 
Seasonable  pecuniary  relief  has  been  also  extended  in  certain  cases, 
and  small  loans  of  money,  made  to  enable  those  who  art  able  to 
work  to  redeem  their  apparel,  and  tools  to  rescue  them  from  <ic- 
spondcnce,  and  to  help  themselves  by  their  own  labour,  in  such 
employments  as  they  could  either  themselves  obtain^  or  as  could  be 
procured  for  them. 

From 
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In  the  Metropolis  the  Magistrates  interfere 
very  little  in  parocl^ial  relief,  except  when 
appeals  arc  macje  to  them  in  particular  cases, 
or  when  called  upon  to  sign  orders  of  removal,  which 
is  gcneralj}^  done  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  poor  are  left  almo.st  entirely  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Parochial  Officers  for  the  time  being, 
who  frequpntly  act  under  the  kiflu^nce  of  ignorance 
or  caprice,  or  are  irritated,  by  the  impudent  imppr- 
tunity  of  the  profligate  Gin- drinking  poor.  These 
Officers  also,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  have  private 
affairs  which   necessarily  engage  the  chief  part  of 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796  to  the  end  of  the  year  1797, 
Mr.  Martin  investigated  the  cases  of  1 20  poor  person^,  who  attend- 
ed him  in  consequence  of  the  ticl&ets  which  were  .distributed. — Of 
thece  1 1  were  men ;  the  greater  part  mairodd  01  disabled  by  age  or 
sickness,  only  two  of  whom  had  any  legal  settlement  in  London. — 
Of  the  women,  99  in  number,  48  were  widows,  about  one- third  were 
3gcd->-«ome  crippled,  and  others  distressed  for  want  ^  work,  whife 
t&aoy  wtce  embarrnssed  by  jgnoraticc  of  tbt  mode  of  obtaining  psfr. 
rochial  relief,  or  by  the  fear  of  applying  for  it-rof  the  wives,  in 
most  cases,  the  difficulty  arose  from  want  of  work  or  incapacity  of 
doing  it,  on  account  of  a  thild  in- arms.  There  were  t$se»  of  very 
great  distress.  Above  lialC  had  two  or  more  children.  Some  of  tbea 
infants,  and  the  chief  part  too  young  to  work.  Of  the  women  24 
claimed  settlements  in  London  and  Westminster — $^  in  different 
parts  of  England — 22  bptonged  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  ' 
reoaining  20  said  they  could  give  no  account  of  their  place  of  settle. 
ment.  In  most  instances  by  an  application  to  their  parishes,  and  in  ' 
some*  to  their  friends,  Mr.  Martin  was  enabled  to  obtain  effectual 
relief  to  all  of  diera ;  the  gift  of  a  little  food,  and  hearing  their 
melancholy  4tory«  sdibrdedsom^  comfort ;  and  had  a  small  fund  beta 
ai^ropriated  to  this  object,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  have  en- 
abled those  who  were  in  health  to  have  earned  a  livelihood.  Sec 
L2ib  Report  of  the  Sod^fj/ar  henering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
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their  attention,  and  are  frequently  no  less  incapable 
than  unwilling  to  enter  on  those  invesugations  which 
might  enable  them  to  make  the  proper  discrimina- 
tions :  the  modest  and  shame-faced  poor  are  thus 
frequently  shut  out  from  relief^  while  the  vociferous 
and  idle  succeed  in  obtaining  pecuniary  assistance^ 
which  is  soon  improvidently  dissipated. 

The  distress  which  is  thus  shewn  to  prevail,  by 
no  means  arises  from  the  want  of  competent  funds  ; 
— the  misfortune  is,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  management  it  is  not  possible  to  apply 
these  funds  beneficially  for  the  proper  relief  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended.  A  much  more 
moderate  assessment,  under  a  regular  and  proper 
management,  would  remove  great  part  of  the  evil. 

The  expence  of  the  class  of  persons  denominated 
Casual  Poop,  who  have  no  settlement  in  any  parish  in 
the  Metropolis,  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually. — 
in  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and 
St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  this  expence  amounted  to 
2000K  in  the  year  1796.  It  arose  from  the  sup- 
port of  about  1200  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  who  but 
for  this  aid  must  have  become  vagrants.  The  shock- 
ing abuse  of  the  vagrant  passes  previous  to  the  year 
1792,  prodnced  the  Act  of  the  32  Geo.  III.  cap.  43. 
which  requires  that  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  should  be 
first  publicly  whipt,  or  confined  seven  days  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  (females  to  be  imprisoned  only,  | 
and  in  no  case  whipped)  before  they  are  passed,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Act  0/  the  17  Geo.  II.  c  5^  Hence  it 
is  that  so  many  who  arc  either  on  the  brink  of  va- 
grancy 
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grancy  or  have  actually  received  alms,  are  permitted 
to  remain  a  burden  on  the  parishes;  the  Magistrates 
being  loth  to  incur  the  oharge  of  inhumanity,  by 
strictly  following  the  letter  of  the  Act,  in  whipping 
or  imprisoning  poor  miserable  wretches,  whose  in-> 
digence  have  rendered  relief  necessary. 

In  all  the  146  parishes  within  and  without  the 
walls,  including  thef  Bills  of  Mortality,  &c.  it  is  riot 
improbable  that  the  casual  charity  given  in  this  way 
may  amount  to  10,000l.  a  year.  / 

The  loose  manner  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  ^ 
impossibility  either  of  a  proper  discrimination^  or  of 
finding  in  the  distributing  these  resources,  that 
lime  for  investigation  which  might  lead  to  the  solid 
benefit  of  the  Pauper,  by  restoring  him  to  a  capacity 
of  earning  his  own  livelihood,  makes  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  instead  of  being  useful,  this  large  sum  is 
perhaps  hurtful,  to  the  major  part  of  the  poor  who 
receive  it.  The  trifle  they  receive,  from  being  inju- 
diciously given,  and  frequently  to  get  rid  of  the 
clamour  and  importunity  of  the  most  profligate,  is 
too  often  spent  immediately  in  the  Gin-shop. — ^No 
inquiry  is  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
— ^No  measures  are  pursued  to  redeem  the  apparel 
locked  up  in  the  Pawnbrokers'  shop,  although  a 
small  sum  would  frequently  recover  the  habiliments 
of  a  naked  and  starving  family — no  questions  are 
afiked  respecting  the  means  they  employ  to  subsist 
themselves  by  labour;  and  no  efforts  are  used  to 
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procure  employment  for  those'  who  arc  willing  to 
labour,  but  have  sot  the  me^ns  of  obtaining  work. 
.  Hence  it  is  that  poverty, ,  under  such  circumstances, 
contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  multiplication 
of  crimes.  The  profligate  thus  partly  supported,  too 
often  resorts  to  pilfering  pursuits  to  fill  up  the  chasm, 
and  habits  of  idileness  being  once  obtained^  Jabour 
soon  ^becomes  irksome^ 

Why  should  not  the  whole  nation,  but  particu* 
larly  the  Metropolis,  be  considered,  so  fer  at  least  as 
regards  the  vagrant  and  casual  Poor,  as  one  family, 
and  be  placed  under  the  review  of  certain  persons 
who  might  be  considered  as  worthy  of  the  trusty  and 
might  devote  their  time  sedulously  to  that  object  ? — 
Were  such  an  establishment  instituted,  and  support- 
ed in  the  first  instance/by  a  sum  from  each  parish, 
equal. to  the  casual  relief  they  have,  each  given  on  an 
average  of  the  five  preceding  years,  with  power  to 
emj^oy  tbis  fund  in  establishing  Houses  of  Industry, 
or  Work-rooms,  in  various  parts  pf  the  Metropolis, 
where  the  Poor  should  receive  the  whole  of  their  i 
eamijigs  and  a  comfortable  meal   besides : — it  is 
highly  probable  that  while  the  expence  to  the  pa- 
rishes would  gradually  diminish,  beggary  would  be  | 
aniuhilated  in  the  Metropolis-rtbe  nK)do8t  and  de- 
serving Poor  would  be  discovered  and  relieved,  while 
the  idle  and  profligate,  wbo'resorted  to  begging  as  a 
trade,  would  be  compelled  to  apply  to  bofiest  labour 
for  their  subsistence. 

This 
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This  is  a  point  in  the  political  asconomy  of  the 
Nation  highly  important,  whether  it  relates  to  the 
cause  of  hatnanity  or  to  th&  morals  of  the  people^ 
upon  which  all  good  Governments  are  founded,— 
That  such  an  institution  is  practicable  is  already 
proved  from  the  partial  experiments  that  have  been 
made.  That  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  would 
be  great  beyond  all  calculation^  is  too  obvious  to 
require  elucidation. 

While  it  operated  beneficially  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  and  to,  the  State,  it  would  relieve  Pa- 
rochial Officers  of  a  very  irksome  and  laborious  task, 
perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  that  is  attached  to  the 
office  of  an  Overseer  in  the  Metropolis. 

To  give  this  branch  of  Police  vigor  and  effect,  the 
aid  of  theLegislature  would  be  necessary ;  which  would 
be  easily  obtained  when  the  measure  itself  was  once 
thoroughly  understood,  and  it  could  not  then  fail  to 
be  as  popular  as  it  would  unquestionably  be  useful. 

They  who  from  their  habits  of  life  have  few  oppor- 
tunities of  considering  the  state  of  the  Poor,  are  apt 
to  form  very  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject. 

By  the  Poor  we  arc  not  to  understand  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  who  support  themselves  by  la- 
bour; for  those  whose  necessity  compels  them  to 
exercise  their  industry,  become  by  their  poverty  the 
actual  pillars  of  the  State. 

Labour  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  existence  of 
all  Governments ;  and  as  it  is  from  the  Poor  only 
that  labour  can  be  expected,  so  far  from  being  an 
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evil  they  become  under  proper  regulations,  an  advan- 
tage to  every  Country,  and  highly  deserve  the  fos- 
tering care  of  every  Government.  It  is  not  Poverty ^ 
therefore,  that  is  in  itself  an  evil,  while  health, 
strength,  and  inclination,  afford  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  while  work  is  to  be  had  by  all  who  seek 
it — ^Thc  evil  is  to  be  found  only  in  Iruilgencey  where 
the  strength  fails,  where  disease,  age,  or  infancy, 
deprives  the  individuals  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
or  where  he  knows  not  how  tp  find  employment  when 
willing  and  able  to  work. 

In  this  view  the  Poor  may  be  divided  into  five 
Classes : — 

The  first  Class  comprehends  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  useful  Poor,  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work— who  have  aheady  been  represented  as  the 
pillars  of  the  State,  and  who  merit  the  utmost 
attention  of  all  Governments,  with  a  direct  and 
immediate  view  of  preventing  their  poverty  from 
descending  unnecessarily  into  imligetiee.  As  often 
as  this  evil  is  permitted  to  happen,  the  State  not 
only  loses  an  pseful  subject,  but  the  expence  of 
his  maintenance  must  be  borne  by  the  Public. — 
The  great  art,  therefore,  in  managing  the  afiairs  of 
the  Poor,  is  to  establish  Systems  whereby  the  poor 
man,  verging  upon  indigence,  may  be  propped 
up  and  kept  in  his  station.  Whenever  this  can  be 
effected,  it  is  done  upon  an  average  at  one-tenth 
of  the  expence  at  most  that  must  be  incurred  by 
2  permitting 
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permiting  a  &mily  to  retrograde  into  a  state  of  in* 
digence,  where  they  must  be  wholly  maintained 
by  the  Public,  and  where  their  own  exerticxis  ce^se 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  useful  to  the  Country. 
The  second  Class  comprehends  the  vagrant  Poor^  who 
are  able  but  not  willing  to  work,  or  who  cannot 
obtain  employment  in  consequence  of  their  bad 
character.  This  class  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
scended from*poverty  into  beggary,  in  which  state 
they  become  objects  of  peculiar  attention,  since- 
the  State  suffers  not  only  the  loss  of  their  labour, 
but  also  of  the  money  which  they  obtain  by  the 
present  ill-judged  mode  of  giving  charity.  Many 
of  them,  however,  having  become  mendicants, 
more  from  necessity  than  choice,  deserve  com- 
miseration and  attention,  and  nothing  can  prq- 
mote  in  a  greater  degree  the  cause  of  humanity ^^ 
and  the  real  interest  of  the  Metropolis,  than  an 
establishment  for  the  employment  of  this  class  of 
indigent  Poor,  who  may  be  said  at  present  to  be 
in  a  very  deplorable  state,  those  only  excepted 
who  make  begging  a  profession.  It  is  only  by  a 
plan,  such  as  has  been  recommended,  that  the 
real  indigent  can  be  discovered  from  the  vagrant, 
and  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  have  that 
distinct  and  collected  view  of  the  whole  class  of 
beggars  in  the  Metropolis,  or  to  provide  the  means 
of  rendering  their  labour  (where  they  are  able  to 
labour)  productive  to  themselves  and  the  State  — 
And  it  may  be  further  added  with  great  truth,  that 
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in  no  other  way  is  it  possibfe  to  prevent  the  off- 
spring of  such  mendicants  from  becoming  Prosfi- 
iutes  ftvtil  Thieves, 

If,  therefore,  it  is  of  importance  to  diminibh 
crimes,  and  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  immorality, 
this  part  of  the  Community  ought  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar objects  of  a  branch  of  the  National  Police, 
where  responsibility  would  secure  an  accurate  exe- 
cution of  the  System.  This  measure  ought  to 
begin  in  the  Metropolis  as  an  experiment,  and 
when  fully  matured  mfight  be  extended  with  every 
advantage  to  the  Country. 
The  third  Class  may  be  considei'cd  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  huiigent  Foor^  who  from  want  of 
employment,  sickness,  losses,  insanity  or  disease, 
are  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 

In  attending  to  this  description  of  Poor,  the  first 
consideration  ought  to  be  to  select  those  who  are 
in  a  state  to  re-occupy  their  former  station  among 
the  labouring  Poor ;  and  to  restore  them  to  the 
first  class  as  soon  as  possible,  by  such  relief  as 
should  enable  them  to  resume  their  former  em- 
ployments, and  to  help  themselves  and  families* 

Where  insanity,  or  temporary  disease,  or  infir- 
mity actually  exist,  such  a  course  must  then  be 
pursued  as  will  enable  such  weak  and  indigent 
persons,  while  they  are  supported  at  the  expence 
of  the  Public,  to  perform  such  species  of  labour, 
as  may  be  suited  to  their  peculiar  situations, 
without  operating  as  a  hardship,  but  rather  as  an 
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amasement  In  this  manBcr  it  is  wonderful  how 
productive  the  exertions  of  even  the  most  infirm 
might  be  rendered. — But  it  must  be  accomplished 
under  a  management  very  different,  indeed^  from 
any  thing  which  prevails  at  present. 

The  fourth  Class  comprehends  the  aged  and  infimi^ 
who  arc  entirely  past  labour  and  have  no  means 
of  support. — ^Where  an  honest  industrious  man  has 
wasted  his  strength  in  labour  and  endeavours  to 
rear  a  family,  he  is  well  entitled  to  an  asylum  to 
render  the  evening  of  his  life  comfortable.  For 
this  class  the  gratitude  and  the  humanity  of  the 
Community  ought  to  provide  a  retreat  separate 
from  the  profligate  and  vagrant  Poor.  But,  alas  1 
the  present  System  admits  of  no  such  blessing.— 
The  most  deserving  must  submit  to  an  indiscri- 
nate  intercourse  in  Workhouses  with  the  most 
worthless  ;  whose  polluted  language  and  irregular 
conduct,  render  not  a  few  of  those  asylums  as 
great  a  punishment  to  the  decent  part  of  the  indi- 
gent and  infirm  as  a  common  prison. 

The  fifth  Class  comprizes  the  Infant  Poor^  who  from 
extreme  indigence,  or  the  death  of  parents, 
are  cast  upon  the  Public  for  nurture.  One-fifth 
part  of  the  gross  number  in  a  London  Workhouse 
is  generally  composed  of  this  class.  Their  moral 
and  religious  education  is  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  Gjmmunity.  They  are  the  children  of  the  . 
Public,  and  if  not  introduced  into  life,  under  cir- 
cum3iances  favourable  to  the  interest  of  the  State, 
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the  error  in  the  System  becomes  Hagrant- — Profli- 
.    gate  -or  distressed  parents  may  educate  their  chil- 
.    drcn  ill ;    but  when  thpse  under  the  charge  of 
,    Public  Institutions  are  suffered  to  become  de- 
praved in  their  progress  to  maturityj,  it  is  a  dread- 
ful .  reproach  on  the  Police  of  the  Country. — And 
yet  what  is  to  be  expected  from  cl)ildren  reared  in 
Workhouses,  with  the  evil  examples  before  them 
of  the  multitudes  of  depraved  characters  who  are 
constantly  admitted  into  those  receptacles?  Young 
minds  are  generally  more  susceptible  of  evil  than 
of  good  impressions  ;  andhence  it  is  that  the  rising 
generation  enter  upon  life  with  those  wicked  and 
dangerous,  propensities,  which  arc  visible  to  the 
-    attentive  observer  in  all  the  walks  of  vulgar  life  in 
this  great  Metro^lis. 

The  limits  of  this  Treatise  will  not  permit  the 
Author  to  attempt  more  than  a  mere  outline  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  I^oor ;  a  System  of  all  others 
the  most  difficult  to  manage  and  arrange  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  Community  ;  but  which  is  at  present 
unhappily  entr^usted  to  the  care  of  those  least  com- 
petent to  the  task. 

The  principle  of  the  Statute  of  the  43d  of  Eliza- 
beth is  certainly  unobjectionable  ;  but  the  execution, 
it  must  be  repeated,  is  defective.  In  short,  no  part 
of  it  has  been  effectually  executed,  but  that  which 
relates  to  raising  the  assessments.  It  is  easy  to  make 
Statutes;  but  omnipotent  as  Parliament  is  said  to  be,  \ 

it 
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it  cannot  give  inoivIeiSge,  edzicationy  puhUc  spitii^  ihte^ 
fftty  and  tme^  to  tho»&  Changeable  Agents  whom  it 
has  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

In  the  management  of  the  affairs  pf  the  State,  the 
Sovereign  wisely  selects  men  eminent  for  their  talents 
and  integrity. — ^Were  the  choice  to  be  made  on  the 
principle  established  by  the  Poor  Laws,  the  Nation 
could  nof  exist  even  a  single  year. 

In  the  private  affairs  of  life,  the  suecess  of  every 
difficult  undertakingdepends  on  the  degree  ofabilitiea 
employed  in  the  management.  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Poor,  the  most  arduous  and  intricate  that  it  is  possi* 
ble  to  conceive,  and  where  the  greatest  talents  and 
knowledge  is  required,  the  least  portion  pf  either  is 
supplied.  How  then  can  we  expect  success  ? — The 
error  is  not  in  the  original  design,  which  is  wise  and 
judicious.  The  43d  of  Elizabeth  authorizes  an  assess- 
ment to  be  made  for  three  .purposes. — 

1st.  To  puschasc  Raw  Materials  to  set  the  Poor  to 
work,  who  could  not  otherwise  dispose  of  their 
labour. 

2d.  To  usher  into  the  world,  advantageously,  the 
Children  of  poor  people,  by  binding  them  appren- 
tices to  some  useful*  employment. 

3d.  To  provide,  for  the  lame,  impotent  and  blind, 
and  others,  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work. 

Nothing  can  be  better  imagined  than  the  mea- 
sures in  the  view  of  the  very  able  fran>ers  of  this  A61 : 
but  they  did  not  discover  that  to  execute  such  a 
^  B  £  2  ^        design 
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design  required  powers  diametrically  oppoate  to  those 
which  the  law  provided.  Tbe  last  two  Centuries  hav^ 
afforded  a  series  of  proof  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  the 
application  of  these  powers^  not  only  by  the  tSects 
which  this  erroneous  superintendence  has  produced; 
but  also  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  ftt)m  the  vener- 
able Lord  Hale  to  the  patriotic  and  indefatigable  Sir 
Frederick  Eden.  But  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  this  defective  execution  of  a 
valuable  System,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statute  Boob 
themselves;* 

**  The  want  of  a  due  proviwon,"  says  Lord  Hale, 
'*  for  the  relief  and  education  of  the  Poor  in  the 
**  way  odn^usfrj'y  is  what  fills  the  gaols  with  Male- 
^'  factors^  the  Country  with  idle  and  unprofitable 
*^  persons,  that  consume  the  stock  of  the  Kingdom 
^'  without  improving  it ;  and  that  will  daily  increase 
"  even  to  a  desolation  in  time— and  this  error,  in 
'^  the  first  concoction,  is  never  remediable  but  by 
^'  gibbets  and  whipping/* 

That  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  under  any 
species  of  changeable  management,  however  appa- 
rently correct  in  theory  the  System  may  be,  must 

•  In  the  Prc^imblc  of  the  Statute  on  3  (ff  4  William  and  Marjy 
cmf.  II.  and  paxtictdarly  $  11  of  that  Act^  in  which  the  seme  er.^ 
tertained  by  Parliament,  of  the  shocking  abuses  of  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth,  ^  thtouffh  the  ufilimitted  pow^r  of  Parish  Officers,'*  is 
verjr  forcibly  expired — the  truths  there  stated  are  found  to  have 
full  force,  even  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  Century. 
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appear  self-evident  to  every  man  of  business  and  ob- 
servation, whose  attention  has  been  practically  di- 
rected to  the  general  operation  of  the  present  mode  in 
various  parishes,  and  who  has  reflected  deeply  on  the 
subject. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  object  of  inquiry, 
namely,  the  means  of  more  effectually  preventing 
the  numerous  evils  which  arise  from  indigence  and 
mendicity  in  the  Metropolis,  whether  excited  by  idle- 
ness or  extreme  and  unforeseen  pressures :  Under 
every  circumstance  it  would  seem  practicable,  with- 
out any  burthen  upon  the  Public,  to  provide  for  all 
such  at  least  as  are  denominated  Casual  Poor  (from 
whom  the  greatest  part  of  this  calamity  springs)  by 
adopting  the  following  or  some  similar  plan,  under 
the  sanction  of  Government,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature* 

That  a  Public  Institution  shall  be  established 
in  the  Metropolis,  with  three  Chief  Officers,  who 
shall  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  that  branch 
of  the  Police,  which  relates  to  Strbbx  Bbggaxs, 
and  those  classes  of  Poor  who  have  no  legal  set- 
tlements in  the  Metropolis,  and  who  now  receive 
casual  relief  from  the  different  Parishes,  where 
they  have  fixed  their  residence  for  the  time  ; — ^and 
that  these  principal  Officers,  (who  may  be  stiled 
Commissioners  for  inquiring- into  the  Cases  and  Causes 
of  the  Distress  of  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis)  should 
exercise  the  following 

FUNCTIONS: 
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FUNCTIONS:- 


1st.  To  charge  themselves  with  the  relief  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  whole  of  the  Casual  Poor,  who 
at  present  receive  temporary  aid  from  the  different 
Parishes,  or  who  ask  alms  in  any  part  of  the  Metro- 
polis or  its  Suburbs. 

2d.  To  provide  Work-rooms  in  various  central  and 
convenient  situations  in  the  Metropolis^  where 
persons  destitute  of  employment  may  receive  a 
temporary  subsistence  for  labpur.  To  superin- 
tend these  work-houses,  and. become  responsible 
for  the  proper  management. 

3d.  To  be  empowered  to  give  temporary  relief  to 

.  prop  up  sinking  families,  and  to  prevent  their  de- 
scending from  poverty  to  indigence,  by  arresting 
the  influence  of  despondency,  and  keeping  the 
jfpirit  of  industry  alive. 

-1th.  To  assist  in  binding  out  the  Children  of  the 
Poor,  or  the  Unfortunate,  who  have  seen  better 
days,  and  preventing  the  females  from  the  danger 
of  becoming  Prostitutes,  or  the  males  from  con- 
tracting loose  and  immoral  habits,  so  as  if  possible 
to  save  them  to  their  parents,  and  to  the  state. 

5th.  To  open  offices  of  inquiry  in  different  parts  of 
the  Metropolis,  where  all  classes  of  indigent  per- 
sons, who  are  not  entitled  to  parochial  relief,  will 
be  invited  to  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  being  exa- 
mined, 
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mined,  and  relieved  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
ctnnstaTicesofthe  case.         <  -     '• 

6th.  To  exercise  the  legal  powers,  through  the  me-* 
dium  of  Constables,  for  the  purpose  of  cornpellinof 
all  Mendicants,  and  idle  destitute  fioys  and  Girls 
who  appear  in  the  streets,  to  come  before  the  Gbm- 
missioners  for  examination ;  that  those  whose  in- 
dustry cannot  be  made  productive,  or  who  cannot 
be  put  in  a  way  to  support  themselves  without 
alms,  may  be  passed  to  their  Parishes,  while  means 
are  employed  to  bind  out  destitute  Children  to 
some  useful. occupation.  ^ 

7th.  To  keep  a  distinct  Register  of  the  cases  of  all 
Mendicants  or  distressed  individuals,  who  may 
seek  advice  and  assistance,  and  to  employ  such 
means  for  alleviating  misery,  as  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances may  suggest — never  losing  sight  of 
indigence,  until  an  asylum  is  provided  for  the 
helpless  and  infirm,  and  also  until  the  indigent 
who  are  able  to  labour  are  placed  in  a  situation  to 
render  it  productive. 

5th.  That  these  Commissioners  shall  report  their 
proceedings  annually,  to  his  Majesty  in  Council, 
and  to  Parliament;  with  abstracts,  shewing  the 
numbers  who  have  been  examined — How  disposed 
of— The  earnings  of  the  persons  at  the  different 
Worfc-rooms — ^The  annual  expence  of  the  Esta- 
blishment ;  together  with  a  general  view  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  it ;  with  the  proofs  c^ 
these  advantages. 

Towards 
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Towards  defraying  the  whole  expcncc  of  this 
Establishment  it  is  proposed^  ihii  (in  lieu  of  the 
Casual  Charity^  paid  at  present  by  all  the  Panahea  in 
the  Metropolis,  which  under  this  System  will  cease, 
t<t)gether  with,  the  immense  trouble  attached  to  it,) 
Each  Parish  in  the  Metropolis  shall  pay  into  the 
bands  of  the  Receiver  of  the  Funds  of  this  Pauper 
Felice  Instiiuiiony  a  sum  equal  to  what  was  formerly 
disbursed  in  casual  relief,  which  for  the  purpoise  of 
elucidation^  is  estimated  as  follows  :«^ 

iC-  ^-  ^• 
97  Parishes  within  the  Walls,  average  ro/.  each  -  -  970  o  0 
16  Parishet  ivithout    the   Walls,  in   L(md<m   and 

Sottkhwaxki  average  60/.  each  .-•*-•••    960    o    0  I 

■  ■■  i 

a^- 1,930      0     « 

33  Out.parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surry,  average 

100/. each --..--.    2,300    o    0 

10  Parishes  in  Westminster,  average  iod/«  each  -  •    ij006    o   0 


146.  £*5f^$o    o   • 


This  sum  (which  is  supposed  to  be  not  much  above 
one  half  of  the  average-  Annuril  disbursements  of 
the  146  Parishes  above-mentioned,  especially  since  it 
has  been  shewn,  that  the  expence  in  St.  Giles*  and 
St.  George  Bloomsbury  alone,  has  been  2000/.  in 
one  year)  will  probably,  with  oeconomy  and  good 
management,  be  found  sufficient  for  all  the  relief  that 
is  required  ;  more  especially  as  the  object  is  not  to 

maintain 
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maintain  the  indigent^  but  to  put  them  in  a  way  of 
supporting  themselves  by  occasional  pecuniary  aids, 
well  and  judiciously  applied. 

The  experiment  is  certainly  worth  tryuig.  In  its 
execution  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  intdli^^ 
gent  individuals  in  the  Metropolis,  would  gratuit-* 
ously  assist  the  Commissioners,  who  as  taking  respon- 
sibility upon  them,  in  the  direction  of  a  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  Police,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  remu-- 
nerated  by  Government,  especially  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  any  mode  in  which  the  Public 
money  could  be  applied,  that  would  be  productive  of 
such  benefit  to  the  State. 

If  that  utility  resulted  from  the  design,  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  it  would  of  cour^se  extend  to 
other  great  towns,  as  the  private  Soup  Estahlishmenfs 
have  done,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  would  un«- 
dergo  a  rapid  change.  The  destitute  and  forlorn 
would  then  have  some  means  of  communicating 
their  distress^  while  information  and  facts  of  the 
greatest  importance,  to  the  best  interests  of  Society, 
would  spring  from  this  source. 

With  respect  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  poor^ 
much  good  would  arise  from  consolidating  the  funds 
•fail  the  ParishQS  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  poor  for  instance,  who  are  supported  fix>m  the 
parochial  funds  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  other  distressed 
parishes  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  are  the 
labourers  of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  ^ 
Parishes  within  the  Walls,  who,  although  opulent 

pay 
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pay  littlconiotbihg  tq  the^Poor,  since  the  city  afibrcU 
no  cot4agcs>tx)  jodge  them. 

Why,  therefore,  sliojkl  not  the  inhnbltants  of  the 
fieh  parishes  doniributp  to  the  relief  of  the  distresses 
of.ihoae  who 'waste  jhcir  strength  i«  contributing  to 
tlieir  ease^  comfort  and  pr^Jii  ?  In  several  of  the  most 
populous  Parishes-  and  Hamlets  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Town,  the  Poor  may  actually  be  said  to  be 
assessed  to  tsupport  the  indigent.  In  tl>c  very  popu- 
lous Hamlet  of  •  Mile'-'End  New  Town,  where  there 
is.  scarcely  an  inhabitant  who  does  not  derive  his  sub- 
sistcnee  from  some  kind  of  labour,  the  rates  arc 
treble  the  assessments  in  Mary-le-bonc,  where  opu- 
Iqpce  aboun>is.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  inequality 
of  the  weight  for  the  support  o{  the  Poor  in  the 
Metropolis;  since  where  the  demand  is  greatest,  the 
ipeans  of  supply  tire  always  most  delicieut  and  in- 
adequate.   , 

Certain  it  is,  thai  the  whole  System  admits  of  much 
Luprovement,  and  perhaps  at  no  period,  since  the 
Poor  Laws  have  attracted  attention,  did  there  exist  so 
many  able  and  intelligent  individuals  as  at  present, 
^ho  have  been  excited  by  motives  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy,  to  devote  their  time  to  the  subject. 
J  At  the  head  of  this  most  Respectable  Group  stands 
Sir  Fred ER4CK  Eden;  a  gentleman,  whose  entrance 
into  life,  has  been  marked  by  a  display  of  the  mo^t 
useful  talents,  manifested  by  an  extent  of  labour  and 
perseverance,  in  his  elaborate  Work  on  the  Poor, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  unpat^alleled  in  point  of  in- 
formation, 
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fbrmation^  while  it  unquestionably  exhibits  the  re- 
spectable Author  as  a  character  in  whose  patriotism 
and  abilities  the.  State  will  find  a  considerable  re- 
source, in  what)ever  tends  to  assist  his  Country,  or  to 
improve  the  condition  of  Flumari  Life. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham^  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea.  Count  Rumford,  Sir  William  Young,  Thos: 
Ruggles,  Esq.  William  Morton  Pitt,  Esq.  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Esq.  Robert  Saunders,  Esq.  Thomas  Ber- 
nard, Esq.  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  Rowland  Bur- 
don,  Esq.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glasse,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gisburn,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howlet,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr, 
Townsend,  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  and  William  Sa- 
batier,  Esq.  as  well  as  several  other  respectable 
living  characters,  who  have  particularly  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  the  Poor,  the  Public 
arc  not  only  already  much  indebted,  but  from  this 
prolific  resource  of  judgment,  talents,  and  knowledge, 
much  good  might  be  expected,  if  ever  the  period  shall 
arrive  when  the  revision  of  the  P&or  Laws  shall  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  measure  is  too  complicated  to  be  adjusted  by 
men,  who  have  not  opportunities  or  leisure  to  con- 
template its  infinite  ramifications. 

It  is  a  task  which  can  only  be  executed  with  accu* 
racy  by  those,  who  completely  understand  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  in  practice  as  in  theory,  and  who  can  be- 
stow the  time  requisite  for  those  laborious  investiga- 
tions, which  must  be  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a 

final 
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final  opinion,  and  to  report  to  Parlianient,  what  is 
roost  expedient,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  done 
in  this  important  National  Concern. 

Happy  it  is  for  the  country,  that  a  resource  exists 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  than  which  nothing 
can  contribute,  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the  preven- 
tion of  Crimes,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of 
Civil  Society. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.      XIV. 

Th^  state  ef  the  Police^  with  regard  to  the  detecihn  (f 
different  classes  of  Offenders^  explained. — The  ne^ 
cessityj  under  the  present  eircumstafifeSj  of  having 
recourse  to  the  knonvn  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  Offenders,  as  well  as  the 
^operty  stoletL-^-^The  great  utility  of  Officers  of  Jus-- 
tice  as  safeguards  of  the  Qommumty.^-^The  advanr- 
tages  to  he  derived  from  rendering  tlum  respectable 
in  the  opitmn  of  the  Public.  Their  powers,  by  the 
common  and  statute  law^  are  extensive.':^The  great 
antiquity  of  the  Office  of  Constable,  exemplified  by 
different  Ancient  Statutes. -^^The  authority  of  Cheers 
and  others  explained,  in  apprehending  persons  accused 
of  fehwf.'^^Rewards  granted  in  certain  cases  as  en-- 
couragements  to  Officers  to  be  vigilant  >^7 he 
statutes  quoted,  applicable  to  such  rewards^  shewing 
that  th4y  apply  to  ten  different  offences, — The  utility 
of  parochial  Cottstabhs,  under  a  welUorganized  Po^ 
lice,  explained. — A  fund  for  this  purpose  would  arise 
jrom  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  Police,  by 
the  diminution  of  Crimes. — The  necessity  of  a  com-- 
petent  fund  explained. — The  deficiency  of  the  present  , 
System  exemplified  in  the  effect  of  the  prfsentmenis 
by  Constables  to  the  Grand  Inquest.— A  new  System 
froposed.^-^The  functiom  of  the  different  classes  of 
Officers,  explained. ^^Salaries  necessary  to  all. — Tie 
System  of  rewards,  as  now  established,  shewn  io  be 

radically 
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radically  deficient ;  exemplified  by  the  circumstance, 
that  in  1088  priswr^Sj  charged  at  fhe  Old  Bailey  in 
one  year,  with  36  different  offences^  only  Q  offences 
entitled  the  appreh^tders  to  any  gratuity  : — Improve- 

.   nients  suggested  for    the  greater  mcouragement  of 
Officers   of  Justice. — 1040   Peace  Officers  in  the 

•  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity ^  of  whom  only  QO  are 
stipendiary  Consiahles. — Little  assistance  to  he  ex- 
pected frorn  Parochial  Officers^  wlule  there  exists  no 
fund  for  reunirdhtg  extraordinary  services* — Great 
advantages  likdy  to  result  from  rewarding  all  Officers 
for  useful  serviics.  actually  perfornudj-^Tlie  utility 

'  ^f  extending  the  same  gratuities  to  PVatchmen  and 
Patroles, — Defects  and  abuses  in  the  System  of  the 
Watch  explained. — The  number  of  Watchmen  and 
Patroles  in  the  Metropolis  estimated  at  2044  ; — A 
general  System  of  superintetidance  suggested. — A 
view  of  the  Magistracy  of  the  Metropolis. — The 
^cient  duty  shewn  to  rest  with  the  City  and  Police 
Magistrates. — The  inconvenience  of  the  present  Sys- 
tem.— Concluding  Observations. 


JSlS  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  evils  arising  from 
the  multiplied  crimes  detailed  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ters, render  a  correct  and  energetic  System  of  Police 
with  regard  to  the  deiection^discovery^  and  apprehension 
of  ofFenders,  indispensably  necessary  fqr  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  Society  ;  it  follows  of  course^  in  the 

ordtr 
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ondor  of  thia  Work,  to  explain  h(yvD  this  hrandi  of  1  Jit 
fublic  service  is  cotulucted  at  present ^  tJie  ^^fects  nsahich 
an  iipparejity — and  the  means  of  improving  the  System. 

When  robberies  or  burglaries  bfiva  t)cw  comnrit- 
tc<l  in  or  near  the  Metropoli?,  vvhc;-o  the, property  is 
of  consiilercible  value,  the  usual  method  at  present,  is 
to  ap^ily  to  the  City  Magistrates,  if. in.  .Loi}^on  ;  oc 
otherwise,  to  the  Justices,  at  one  of  the-  Public 
Otftccs,*  and  to  publish  an  Advertisement  offering 
a  reward  on  the  recovery  of  the  articlps  stolen,  and 
the  convietion  of  oftcndersrj" 

In 

•  It  is  a  "well-known  fact,  that  many  persons  who  suffer  by 
means  of  small  Robberies,  afraid  of  the  trouble  and'cJCpence  of  at* 
prosecution,  svbmic  to  the  lo^s  Without  inquiry  ;  whDe-  others  from 
being  strangers  to  the  laws,  and  to  x\it  proper  mode  of  ap^dicaclon*, 
Lll  into  the  same  mistake ;  this,  by  proving  a  great  cncoiiragcmeot 
to  thieves  of  every  class,  is  of  course  an  injury  to  the  Public. — In- 
all  cases  where  robberies  are  committed  ;  the  parties. sustaining  the 
loss  have  only  to  inquire  for  the  nearest  Public  Ofiioe,  and  apply 
there,  and  state  the  case  to  the  sitting  Magistrates,  who  will  point 
out  the  proper  mode  of  detection  ;  every  assistance  through  the  mc-' 
dium  of  conftables,  will  then,  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
the  property  and  apprehending  the  offenders.— I'hc  sam^  assistance' 
\vill  be  afforded  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  sitting  at  the 
Mansion-house  and  Guildhall,  whenever  the  offence  is  committed 
within  tlielknits  of  the  City  of  London.  ' 

+  Ic  had  been  usual  for  many  years  previous  to  i752#  when  rob- 
hcries  were  committed,  to  make  a  composition  of  the  felony,  by 
adrertisijig  a  reward  to  any  person  who  would  bring  the  prbpcny 
stolen,  to  be  paid  without  asking  atiy  question^  ;  but  the  pernicious 
Lonsequcnces  of  recovering  goods  in  this  way  from  the  encourage- 
ment such  advertisements  heUl  out  to  thieves  and  robbers  of  every ' 
dcs^rip'ion,  became  so  glaring  and  obvious,  that  an  Act  passed  the 
j^th  year  of  George  II.  cap.  56.  'wJUct'tKg  a  ^^nalty  of  jol.  on  anj' 
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In  many  cases  of  importance,  to  the  reproach  of  the 
Police,  recourse  is  had  to  noted  and  known  Receivers 
of  stolen  Goods  for  their  assistance  in  discovering  such 
offenders,  and  of , pointing  but  the  means  by  which 
the  property  may  be  recovered  :  this  has  on  roany 
occasions  been  productive  of  success  to  the  parties 
who  have  been  robbed ;  as  well  as  to  the  ends  of 
public  justice ;  for  howev'er  lamentable  it  is  to  think 
that  Magistrates  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
such  expedients,  yet  while  the  present  System  con- 
tinues, and  while  robberies  and  burglaries  are  sofre- 
qaent,  without  the  means  of  prevention,  there  is  no 
alternative  on  many  occasions  hut  to  employ  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief. 

It  is  indeed  so  far  fortunate,  that  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Magistrates  is  judiciously  and  zealously  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  it  is  productive  in  many  instances 
of  considerable  success,  not  only  in  the  recovery  of 
property  stolen,  but  also  in  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  atrocious  offenders. 

Wherever  activity  and  zeal  are  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  Magistrates,  the  Peace  Officers,  under 
their  immediate  direction,  seldom  fail  to  exhibit  a 
similar  desire  to  promote  the  ends  of  public  justice* 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  these  Officers,  while 

pers9H  (including  the  printer  and  publisher}  ^who  shall  futlulj  ad- 
^ertise  a  reward  for  tbe  return  of  stolen  goois^  njoith  "  no  questions 
gtsiedf**  <wttbonI  selling  the  person  producing  the  goods  stolem  :— er 
*Ufh0  shall  offer  to  return  to  anj  pa<wnbroler,  or  other  person ^  tbe  mauej 
lesit  thereon,  or  any  other  renuardfor  the  return  of  the  articles  stolen. 

'  they 
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they  conduct  themselves  with  purity,  are^ruly  M« 
safeguards  of  the  Community^  destined  to  protect  the 
Public  against  the  outrages  and  lawless  depredations 
ofa  set  of  miscreants,  who  are  the  declared  enemies 
of  the  State,  by  making  war  upon  all  ranks  of  the 
body  politic,  who  have  property  to  lose  ; — they  have 
a  fair  claim,  while  they  act  properly,  to  be  esteemed 
as  **  the  civil  defenders  of  the  lives  and  ^opertics  of 
"  the  PeopJer 

Every  thing  that  can  heighten  in  any  degree  the 
respectability  of  the  oiSce  of  Constahley  adds  to  the 
security  of  the  State,  and  the  safety  of  the  life  and 
property  of  every  individual. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  suffi*- 
ciently  regretted  that  these  useful  constitutional  of^ 
ficcrs,  destined  for  the  protection  of  the  Public,  have 
been  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  so  little  regarded^ 
so  carelessly  selected,  and  so  ill  supported  and  re- 
warded for  the  imminent  risques  which  they  run, 
and  the  services  they  perform,  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty. 

The  common  Law,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Statutes 
of  the  kingdom,  having  placed  extensive  powers  in 
the  hands  of  Constables  and  Peace  Officers ; — they 
are,  in  this  point  of  view,  to  be  considered  as  respect* 
ahle ; — ^and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Community,  that 
tbey  should  suppoYt  that  rank  and  character  in 
society,  which  corresponds  with  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  invested. — If  this  were  attended  to, 
^n  of  credit  and  discretion  would  not  be  so  averse  to 

C  c  fill 
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fill  such  situations  ;  and  those  pernicious  prejudices, 
which  have  prevailed  in  vulgar  life,  and  in  some  de- 
gree among  the  higher  ranks  in  Society^  with  regard 
to  thief'takersy  would  no  longer  operate ;  for  it  is 
plain  to  demonstration,  "  that  the  best  laws  that  ever 
^ivere  made  can  avail  nothing,  if  the  Public  Mind  is  im- 
pressed with  an  ulea,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  infamy,  to 
ieicofne  the  casual  or  professional  agents  to  carry  theni  I 
into  execution. 

This  absurd  prejudice  against  the  office  of  Consta- 
ble, and  the  small  encouragement  which  the  major 
part  receive,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  un-  j 
worthy  characters  have  filled  such  situations ;  and 
why  the  public  interest  has  suffered  by  the  increase 
of  crimes* 

'  The  offi.ce  of  Constable  is  as  old  as  the  Monarchy 
qf  England  ; — and  certainly  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,* — ^The  law  requires  that  he  should  be  | 
iJoneus  homo  :  or  in  other  words,  to  have  honesty  to 
execute  the  office  without  malice,  affection,  or  partialiiy ; 
knowledge  to  understand  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  abi- 
lity, as  well  in  substance  or  estate,  as  in  hody,  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  himself  with  utility  to  the  public. 

The  Statute  of  Winchester,   made  in  the  J 3th  i 
y-ear  of  Edward  the  First  (anno  1285)  appoints  two 
Constables  to  be  chosen  in  every  Hundred ;  and  such 
secmrs  to  have  been  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  Police  of  the  Country  at  that  early  pqriod  of 

•  Fineux» 

our 
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WJt  history,  *^  Shat  suspicious  nigiUwalkers  are  ordered 
to  he  arrested  and  detained  hy  the  voaich.* 

The  Statute  of  5  Edward  III.  caf:\A,  (anno  1832) 
empowers  Constables  "  to  arrest  persons  suspected  of 
man-slaughter^  felonies,  and  robberies^  and  to  deliver 
them  to  the  Sheriff j  to  be  kept  in  prison  till  the  coming 
of  the  Justices  :^*  and  another  Act  of  the  34  th  of  the 
same  reign,  cap.  1,  (made  anno  i36l,)  empowers 
Justices,  {inter  alia,)  *^  to  inquire  after  wanderers^  to 
arrest  and  imprison  suspicious  persons,  and  to  oblige 
persons  of  evil  fame  to  give  security  for  gdod.  behaviour  i 
so  that  the  People  may  not  be  troubled  by  rioters,  noi* 
the  peace  blemished,  nor  Merchants  and  others  travel^ 
ling  on  the  ^highways  be  disturbed  or  put  in  peril  by 
such  offenders.'^ 

By  the  common  law,  every  person  committing  a 
felony  may  be  arrested  by  any  person  whomsoever 
present  at  the  &ct,  who  may  secure  the  prisoner  in 
gaol,  or  carry  him  before  a  Magistrate,-^*' — and  if  a 
prisoner  thus  circumstanced,  resists  and  refuses  to 
yield,  those  who  arrest  will  be  justified  in  the  beating 
him,:):  or,  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  even  killing 
him.§ 

In  arresting  persons  on  suspicion  of  a  felony,  ac* 
tually  committed,  common  fame  has  been  adjudged 
to  be  a  reasonable  cause.|| 

There  are  four  methods,  known  in  law,  by  which 

^  Wiotoo,  cliap.  4*       f  Kale«       %  Pult,  lo,  a. 
.(Hakt       11  Daltoru 

C  C  a  Officers 
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Pfgcers  of  Justice,  as  well  as  privi^te  mdividoalti,  may 
arrest  pertons  charged  with  fekwy.-*-!.  By  thi 
^arrant  ^A  MagisiraUj^%^  By  a»  Q§c^  withouf  a 
warrant. — 3.  By  a  Prw^te  P^rfon  mthwt  a  war* 
ratit. — ^And4.  By  Hue-and-CryJ^ 

When  a  warrant  is  received  by  an  Officer,  he  is 
bound  to  execute  it,  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Magistrate  and  himself  9xtend8.-<-But  the  Constable 
having  great  original  and  inherent  authority,  may, 
without  warrant  J  apprehend  any  person  for  a  breach 
of  the  Peace  :  and  in  case  of  felony,  actually  commit^ 
ted^  he  may,  on  probable  suspicion,  arrest  the  fi^n : 
and  for  that  purpose  (as  upon  the  warrant  of  a  Ma* 
gistrate,)  he  is  authorised  to  break  open  dilors,  and 
even  justified  in  killing  the  felon,  if  he  cannot  other^ 
wise  be  taken.*)* 

All  persons  present,  when  a  felony  is  committed, 
are  bound  to  arrest  the  felon,  on  pain  of  fine  and  im. 
prisonment,  if  he  escapes  through  negligence  of  the 
by-Standers  ;  who  will  (the  same  as  a  coostable)  b 
such  case  be  justified  in  breaking  c^en  doos^  to  loV 
low  such  felon,  and  even  to  kill  him  if  he  cannot  be 
,  taken  otherwise.  J 

The  otlier  species  of  arrest  is  caUed  Bue^'tmi-Crh 

which  is  an  alarm  raised  in  thecmtnHy  upon  any  falooy 

being  committed.    This  was  an  ancient  pcaotice  in 

use  as  &r  back  »s  the  rejgn  of  Edward  she  First, 

(1285)  by  which,  in  the  then  infent  state  of  society, 

•*  » 

*  filackstone.  .     f  Bl^kstoM.       t  Blackstone» 

it 
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from  juatice. 

However  doubtful  the  utility  of  thid  aneient  ffiew 
tbod  of  detectipg  offenders  inay  be,  in  a  great  Me* 
tropolts,  in  the  present  extended  state  of  Society^  it 
is  fiaxB,  that  H  bas  been  considered  as  an  important 
rsgulafcbii.pf  Police  so  kte  as  the  8th  George  II* 
(1735;)  since  it  was  enacted  in  that  year^  (stat.  6$ 
George  II.  cap.  16*)  that  the  Constable  who  neglects 
making bHS-uinJ^^yy  shall  forfeit  five  pounds^  and 
even  the  district  is  liable  to  be  fined  (according  to  the 
law  of  Alfred)  if  the  felony  be  committed  therein,  and 
the  felon  eacapeaf  This^'  however,  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  conntry,  and  where  the  practice 
cannot  &il  to  be  usefol  in  a  certain  degree. 

When  a  JtM-trnd-cry  is  raised^  every  person,  by 
fonmiand  of  the  G>nstable,  must  pursue  the  felon^ 
on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  this  pursuit  also,  Constable  may  search  sus- 
pected houses  if  the  doors  be  open :  hu^  unless  the 
felon  ii  actually  in  the  house^  it  will  not  be  justifiable  to 
IMT  force;  nor  even  then^  except  where  admittance 
has  been  demanded  and  refused. 

A  G>ostabIe5  ev^n  without  any  warrant,  may  break 
open  a  door  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  a  felon ; 
but  t6  justify  this  measure^  he  n^ost  not  only  shew 
that  the  felon  was  in  the  house,  but  alsd  that  access 
was  denied^  aftejr  ^ving  notice  that  he  was  a  Coo^ 

^  Bbckfltone* 

Stable^ 
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Stable,  and  demandiDg  admittance  in  that  capacity.^ 
In  the  execution  of  the  warrant  of  a  Magistrate,  the 
Officer  is  Ncertainly  authorised  to  break  open  the 
doors*  of  the  felon,  or  of  the  house  of  any  person  where 
he  is  concealed. — ^The  first  is  kwfUl  'Under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  forcibly  entering  the  houae  erf"  a 
stranger  may  be  considered  as  a  trespass,  if  the  felon 
should  not  be  there,-f- 

'  Such  are  the  powers  with  which  Constafaies  are 
invested, — and  which  aire,  in  many  instances,  en- 
forced  by  penalties;  that  public  jostic^  may  not  be 
defeated.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  the  wisdom  of  the  L^slature, 
as  an  encouragement. to  officers  and  others  to  do 
their  duty,  in  apprehending,  and  prosecuting  offen- 
ders^ has  granted  rewards  in  certain  cases ; .  Namely y 

X.  For  apprehending)  and  prosecot-  ^« 
I  tp  conviction^  every  robber,  on  the 
ghwayt  including  the  streets  of  the 


4Will.&Mar>',c8; 
•  and  6  Geo.  L  c.  23. 


ing  tp  conviction,  every  robber,  on  the 
nighwayt  includine  the  streets  of  the 
Metrq)olis,  and  all  other  towns,  a  re- 


ward oif  40/.  besides  the  borsif  Jmrni-^ 
turgf  armsf  and  moMtyi  of  the  said  rob- 
ber, if  not  stolen  property :  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  apprehending,  or  if  kiUed 
in  the  endeavour,  to  his  £xecotoiB«       40 

And  the  Stat.  8  Geo.  II.  c  16.  su- 
peradds 10/.  to  be  paid  by  the  Hmu 
4^dred  indemnified,  by  such  takings 

•  Hale.  +  Hale, 

'  i  It  may  not  be  inqnoper  in  this  place  to  him,  that  there  is  ade» 
ficicncy  in  the  present  state  of  the  Law,  ^hich  calls  alopd  for  a  re- 
medy. None  can  be  arrested  on  a  Sunday,  but  for  felony  or  breach 
of  the  peace  (except  in  certain  cases,  where  their  goslrhas  been  pre- 
viously decided  on,  as  in  Escape^  8cc.)  By  this  means  Lottery- 
Vagrants,  Gamblers,  Sharpers,  and  Swindlers,  bid  defiance  to  the 
Civil  Power  on  that  day ;  while  a  person  guilty  of  pushing  or  strik- 
ipg  another  in  an  accidental  fquabble,  may  be  arrested  and  confined. 

a.  For 
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apt 


65f7  WilLandMaiyj 
c.  17;  and  %$  &  i6i 
Geo.  II.  c.  28* 


2.  For  apprehending^  aiMi  prosecut- 
ing  to  conviction/  every  -j)erson  who 
shall  have  counterfeited,  chpt>ed,wdsh- 
edy*  filed,  or  diminished'  the  current 
coin ;  or  who  shall  gild  silver  to  make 
it  pass  as  gold,  or  copper  as  silver, — 
or  who  shall  utter  false  money,  (being 
the  third  offence)  or  after  being  once 
convicted  of  being  a  common  utterer. 
Sec.  a  reward  of 


£' 


10  & 


II  Will, 
c.  23. 


III. 


10&  ir  Win.  III. 

c.  23. 
J  Ann,  c.  32. 


3.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviction,  ertry  person  coun- 
jeneiting  copper  money,  k  reward  o£ 

For  apprehending  smd  prosecute 

person  private 

s,  fxom  any 

a  Tybum 

about     ' 

5.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
ing; to  conviction,  every  person  charged 
with  a  burglary,  a  reward  of  40/.  (to 
the  apprehender,  or  if  killed,  to  his  ex. 
ecutors)  in  money,  and  a  Tybum' 
ticket,  20/. 

6.  For  apprehending  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviction,  every  person  charged 
With  house-breaking  in  the  day  timr, 
40/.  in  money,  and  a  Tyburn  ticket, 


40 

10 


20 


60 


Co 


6  Geo.  L  c»  23. 


7.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut. 
ing  to  conviction,  any  person  charged 
with  horse  stealing,  a  Tybum  ticket      ad 

8.  For  apprehending,  and  plosecut. 
ing  with  enect,  a  person  charged  with 
the  ofience  of  compounding  a  felony »* 
by  taking  money  to  help  s(  pmon  to 
stolen  goods,  without  prosecuting  and 

.  giving  evidence  against  the  felon  4S 


*  In  eoDsequence  of  some  doubts  which  have  been  started  relative  to^ 
washed  inovey,  the  reward  in  tiiW  caje  it  is  not  paid ;  i^  it  condned  entirely 
to  the  conviction  of  CQinert, 

f  This  is  a  Certificate  which  may  be  assigned  one*;  exempting  the  perkofT 
who  receives  it,  or  his  immediate  a&sisaee,  from  all  offices  within  the  parish 
or  ward  where  the  Ibloay  was  committed.  I  n  some  parishes  it-will  sell  fron^ 
25/.  to  3o/.«— In  others  it  is  tiot  worth  above  15/.  to  iV.  according  to  local 
situatioD.  "" 


9.  For 
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r    9*  For  mnehending,  and  prosecat.  £, 

r^      rj       c  1  iPg  with  CTOCti  a  person  charged  with 

14  Geo.  il.  c.  6.  1 3^3ii„g  ^  tiuin     t^j  sj^^^        ,1, 

15  treo.  li.c  34.       \^^^  '^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  buUock, 

V^heifer>  or  calf  10 

.^n^  TT  ^  .>         C     '^*  For  apprehending,  and  prosocut. 
i  r^TTl  r '   f*      -S  «^«  ^**  ^^^^  PWW  rctwning  fiam 

8  Geo.  lU.  c.  15.        ^  transporutioti  jo 

These  rewards  apply  to  ten  difFerent  ofFences,  and 
ought,  no  doubtj  to  be  a  considerable  spur  to  Offi- 
cers to  do  their  duty ;  but  it  n)ay  be  doubted  whether 
this  measure  has  not,  in  some  degree,  tended  to  the 
increase  of  a  multitude  of  smaller  crimes  wMch  are 
pregnant  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  Society. — It 
is  by  deterring  men  from  the  commission  of  smaller 
crimes  (says  the  Marquis  Beccaria)  that  greater  ones 
are  prevented. 

If  small  rewards  were  given  in  cases  of  Grand  Lar- 
ceny, (now  very  numerous,)  as  well  as  of  several  other 
felonies,  frauds,  and  misdemeanors,  a  species  of  ac- 
tivity would  enter  into  the  system  of  detection,  which  \ 
has  not  heretofore  been  experienced.-^— 

While  rewards  are  limited  to  higher  offences,  and 
CONVICTION  is  the  wJispensahk  condition  upon  which 
they  are  granted^  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  lesser 
crimes  arc  overlooked ;  and  the  Public  subjected,  in 
many  instances,  to  the  intermediate  depredations  of 

9  rogue^  from,  his  first  starting  nrxin  the  towp  yntil 
be  shall  be  worth  40I. 

This  system  of  giving  high  rewards  only  on  cooi- 
Action,  also  tends  to  weaken  pvidenpe ;  since  it  is 
obvious  that  th^  Counsel  for  all  Prisoners,  whose 
offences  entitle  the  Prosecutor  and  O^ers  to  a  re* 
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ward,  generally  endeavour  to  xmpnrsft  upon  the  mind* 
of  the  Jury  an  idea,  that  witnesses,  who  have  a  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  the  conviction  of  any  offender 
standing  upon  trial,  are  not,  on  all  occasioni;,  de* 
serving  of  full  credit,  unless  strongly  corroborated  by 
other  evidence ;  and  thus  many  notorious  ofienders 
often  escape  ju/stice. 

By  altering  the  system  entirely,  and  leaving  it  in 
the  breast  of  the  Judge  who  tries  the  offence,  to  de- 
termine what  reward  shall  be  allowed,  with  a  power 
iogr^ni  or  wiihioid,  or  to  linnJ  and  increase  the  sarMf 
apcordiog  to  circ^mfitancea  connected  with  the  trou- 
ble and  risk  of  the  parties,  whether  there  is  a  c^frvktim 
or  not y  a  fair^  measure  of  recompence  would  be  dealt 
out ;— the  public  money  would  be  more  beneficially 
distributed,*  so  as  to  excite  general  activity  in  cheek- 
ing every  species  of  criminality ; — and  the  objections^ 
now  urged  against  Officert  and  Prosecutors  as  hi« 
terestcd  witnesses,  would,  by  this  arrangement,  be 
completely  obviated. 

For  the  purpose  of  elucidating  these  suggestions, 
it  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  diiTerent  olTences 

*  The  expence  to  the  Public  for  rewards  paid  hj  the  Sheiiffi  of 
the  diftrent  Counries  Ibr  12  years,  ftom  1786  to  1797  indusiv^^ 
appears  fiom  the  Appendix  of  the  tStk  Report  «f  the  Sdcct  C^oi, 
vittee on  Financci  page  104,  to  atand  tfaaai 


1786 

J  789 
1790 
1791 

1C.060 

6,590 

«,9T« 

6,ojo 

CSifHo 


7W40  I 

Sttgo  I  Total  ii 
^010  ^       fj( 

39,j8oJ 


1791 

1794 

>795  3>*9c>  I  Total  in  \t  jtuK 

1796  4^010  \       jC*9M^»^ 

'797 


whi«b 
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>^ich  constitute  the  aggregate  of  the  charges  made 
against  criminals  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

With  this  view  the  following  statement  is  offered 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Reader. — It  refers  to  a 
period  of  profound  peace  (as  most  likely  to  exhibit  a 
true  average)  and  contains  a  register  of  the  trials, 
published  by  authority,  including  eight  sessions  from 
September  1790  to  1791*  From  this  it  appears  that 
I088;  prisoners  were  tried  for  different  ofiences  in  that 
ycar^  and  that  7 1 1  were  discharged!  and  yet,  striking 
ss'  this  may  appear,  it  may  be  asserted  on  good 
grounds,  that  the  following  melancholy  Catalogue 
(extensive  as  it  seems  to  be)  does  not  probably  con- 
tain even  one-tenth  part  of  the  offences  which  are 
actually  cQmmitted ! 

^ '  6    y  For  Treason  in  making  false  money  £, 

» jf  nward  in  money  on  coiruiction  amounting  for  each  io     40 
Si        Highway  Robberies 

A  reward  (besides  the  highwayman* s  property)  for  each  40 
'4.1         Burglaries 

A  retvard  40/.  besides  a  Tyburn  ticket  worth  20/.  6« 

10        House  Breaking  in  the  day  time 

A  reward  ^oL  besides  a  Tyburn  ticket  worth  20A  60 

23  •      Stealing  goods  to  the  value  of  5s.  from  a  shop«  &c, 

A  Tyburn  Ticket  vake,  as  above,  average  20 

3        Coining  Copper  Money 

A  reward  in  motley        .        «i        .        .         «  10 

17        Horsestealing 

A  refvardi'n  a  Tyburn  ticket t  average  vakg  20 

181  Carried  forward,  i8x  Brought 
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i8f  Brougbtcver 
10  For  Stealing  Cattle  and  Sheep 

A  rmvard  in  money 
2        Returning  from  Transportation 
A  reward  in  money 


if- 
lO 

7,0 


193  Prisoners  tried  for  offences 
«— -    rewards  on  conviction  ; 
no  rewards  are  allowed, 

10  for  Murders 
4    Arson 
10    Forgeries 
2    Piracies 
4    Rapes 
642*  Grand  Larcenies 
32    Stealing  privately  from 

persons 
I J    Shop-lifting  under  5s. 
z6    Ripping  and  stealing 

Lead 
1 2    Stealing  Pewtei'  Pots 
22    Stealing  from  furnished 
Ixxlgings 
1    Stealing  Letters 
J  ^  Stealing  a  Child  '  ^ 
22    Receiving  Stolen  Goods 

791  Carried  forward 


entitling  the  apprehenders  to 
and  895  also  tried,  for  which 


v/z. 


791  Prisoners  brought  forward 
9  for  Dealing  in  and  utter* 

ing  base  Money  * 
I     Sodomy 
7     Bigamy . 
6     Perjuries 

6  Conspiracies 

'  3    Fraudulent  Bs^knf>(9 
15        Frands 

9    Misdemeanors 

X     Assaulting,and  cuttiflg* 
Clothes    . 

I     Smuggling 

7  Obstniciing  Revenue  * 

Officers 
1     Wounding  a  Horse 
maliciously 
38    Assaults 

89s  Total, 

193  For  which  rewards  were 


Aggr^te  mmiber 


445  Prisoners  from  the  late 

'•'  Shcrife. 

1533  DiV- 


*  Gtand  Larceny  if  defined  to  be  a  felonions  and  fraudplent 
taking  away  by  any  person^  of  the  mere  personal  goods  of  another^ 
above  tfaevdne  of  twelve^ftnce.'^i  Ha<wL  P.  C,  c.  3^.  §  x* 
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Disposed  of  as  follows f  viz. 

Executed             -  :          i 

3* 

Died             -             -             - 

25 

Sent  to  the  HulkS 

-       •  -         2 

Transported        •        .          - 

5i7 

Removed  to  other  Prisons 

•       95 

Transferred  to  the  new  Sheriffs 

-        .     isi 

Discharged  tJpdn  the  town 

-       7i< 

1533 

Thus  it  appears  that  murders^  as  well  as  several 
other  very  atrocious  crimes^  are  committed,  where 
officers  of  justice  are  not  entitled  to  any  reward  for 
their  trouble  and  risque  in  apprehending  tbe  ofienders. 

Receivers  of  stolen  G^ods  in  particnlar,  who^  as 
has  been  repeatedly  stated,  are  the  nourishers  and  sup- 
forters  of  ihievtSy  and  who,  of  all  other  offenders,  arc 
of  that  class  where  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  pubFic 
is  to  arise  from  their  discovery  and  apprebensioni 
«eem  to  be  totally  overlooked. 

If  it  should  be  thought  too  loose  a  system  to  allow 
rewards  not  €xc$edfng  a  certain  mm  in  any  me  c^se^  to 
be  distributed  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Judges  who  try  the  offence ;  perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  to  forma  scaU  of  premiums  fixmt  one  gamea  up 
"h  fifty  fwndsj  which,  by  holding  out  certain  encou^ 
ragement  in  all  eases  whatsoever y  might  not  only  ex- 
cite a  desire  on  the  part  of  men  of  some  property  and 
respectability  to  become  Officers  pf  Justioei  but 
would  create  that  species  of  constant  vigHanee  and 
mttmion  Xa  the  means  of  apprehending  every  class  of 
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offenders^  which  cannot  be  expected  at  present,  while 

the  rewards  are  so  limited. 

The  Officers  of  Justice^  (parochial  and  stipendiary)^ 

who  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  Police  of  the 

Metropolis  and  it3  environs,  in  keeping  the  peace,  and 

in  detecting  and  apprehending  offenders,  amount  at 

present  (as  pear  as  possible)  to  1040  individuals, 

under  five  separate  jtirisdictions,  and  are  arranged  as 

follows: 

Offiqers,  kCp 
€  The  Qty  of  London  in  1  City  Marshals 
L§adoHi  itu     <%$  Wards,  exclusive  of  >  Marshals*  Men 
(^  Bridge  Without.  )  Beadles. 

r  Principals     98 
'    Parochial  Constables)  Substitutes  14; 


% 

6 

3« 


J  24s 

(^ExtxaOfiicers      3a 


WestmiuiUr  ti^ 


^nshcs  and  i  precincts  J  g^nstablcs 


3i? 


M'MUsfjt  3^« 


The  Division  of  HoU 
born,  in  Middlesex, 
joining  the  Metropolis, 
in   13  parishes,  Kber. 


I 


High 
Constabte 
Parochial 
Constables 


70 


78 


ties,  and  manors         J  Hcadboroaghs 


V 


79 


T    High 
The  Division  of  Fins,  f  Constable       1 
bury,    in    Mid<flesex,  I  Parochial 
joining  the  Metropolis  fConscaUes    68 
4  parishes  and  i  liberty  \        &        — -  69 
%    J  Headboroughs 


The  I^vision   called 
the   Tower  HamlctSj 
indadinff  the- 
ptrtof  *pM^L.^ 

and  comprenending  .w  .  -        

parishes,  4baiDlets,  1 J  Headboroughs 
Jibcrty,  and  2  precincts-*  "«"""*"  6 


n  called  i^ 
Hamlets,  I 
i'  eastern  I 
ptropol^K  \ 
ndine  lo  I 


Higk 

Constable 
Parochial 
^Constables*2i7 


218 


ParpchiaJ  Officers  carried  over        756 
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Toner  Lilerfj^  ^i 


1     High 

I.  Ir 


The  Division  of  Ken-  f  Constable 
fiington,  Chelsea,  &c.  (Parochial 
comprehending   2  pa-  f  Constables 

lifihes  and  3  hamlets      I         &        22 

J  Headboioughs 


-  .  ^^  Borough  of  Soath.^  rwShlc      i 
Asm^,  J/*.  ^  wark,  g^mprehcnd.  V  c^^^jues   87 


V  The  Borough  of  Sooth- 1 

Total  Parochial  Officers    •   8S3 


To  which  are  to  be  added  the  stated  Of- 
ficers of  Police^  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  crimes^  and  of  detect- 
ing and  apprehending  offenders. 

I.  The  establishment  at  Bow-Street>  under  die 
direction  of  the  three  Magistrates  presiding  at 

that  Office,  viz.  Constables  • 6 

and  (under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  Adding- 
TON,  Knt.)  Patroles  for  die  Road 68 

—      7* 
^.  The  establishment  of  seven  Public  Offices<  by 

the  Act  of  the  32d  of  his  present  Majesty,  cap. 

53,  under  the  direction  of  three  Magistrates  at 

each  Office,  viz. 
Constables  at  the  Public  Office,  Queen-Square  6 

•  •  •  •  •  Marlborough-Street  6 

»  •  • •  •  .  «  Hatton  Garden        6 

18 

^  Carried  over  9S7 
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Brought  over    957 
Constables  brought  over      18 
Constables  at  the  Public  Office,  Worship-Street         6 

Whitechapel  6 

Shadwell  6 

Union  Hall,Southw.6 

—        42 

Total  Civil  Force  in  the  Metropolis  999 

To  which  add  the  Civil  Force  of  the  Thames  Po- 
lice Establishment ;  *  established  in  July,  1798* 
under  the  sanction  of  Government  ......  ^i 

Total       1040 

Of  these  1040  Officers  the  Reader  will  observe, 
that  only  89  (exclusive  of  the  thirty-two  extra 
officers  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  the  fixty-eight 
patroles  at  Bow-street ;  making  in  the  whole  no  more 
than  I89,)  are  Siipendiary  Officers^  particularly  pledg- 
ed to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the 
Public  : — and  hence  a  question  arises^  Whether  so 
small  a  number  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  and  detecting  the  hordes  of  villains  who 
infest  the  Metropolis,  and  who  must  be  consider* 
ably  increased  on  the  return  of  peace  ? 

*  The  Thames  Police  Establishment  fluctuates  according  to  the 
Season  of  the  year,  and  the  number  of  West  India  ships  on  the 
River.-" 

The  permanent  force  in  House  Oonstablesj  Boat  Surveyers, 
and  Water  Officers,  &c.  is  •   ^ 41 

The  flttc«atIngCiyU  Force  in  {  ^^'P  Constables  ....      150 
^  I  Quay  Guards 50 

Total  Civil  Force  of  the  Marine  Police  Establishment ") 
when  the  West-India  Fleets  are  in  port  ---•.•  3 

2  Little 
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Little  assistance  can  be  expected,  under  the  pre« 
«cnt  System  from  parochial  officers ;  who,  depending 
on  their  daily  labour  principally  for  their  support, 
can  afford  to  devote  no  more  time  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  indispensable  duties,  during 
.the  12  months  they  are  in  office  :  and  more  espe- 
cially since  Magistrates  have  no  powqr,  or  funds,  to 
remunerate  such  parochial  officers  for  extraordinary 
exertions  in  the  Public  service,  however  meritorious 
they  may  be ; — lience  it  is,  that  their  zeal  and  acti- 
vity are  checked  in  many  instances ;  when  under  pro- 
per regulations  (such  as  are  hereafter  suggested)  and 
subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  control  an4  discipline, 
and  properly  remunerated  for  their  services,  they 
might  be  rendered  extremely  useful*  These  facts, 
joined  to  the  further  elucidation  of  this  particular 
branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
may  produce  an  arrangement  of  more  energy  and  effect 
than  exists  under  the  present  System. 

Officers  of  Justice,  who  are  subjected  not  only  to 
considerable  risks,  but  also  to  want  of  rest,  and  to 
the  inconvenience  of  being  exposed  much  in  the 
night-time,  ought  certainly  to  be  liberally  paid  ;  so 
as  to  make  it  an  object  to  good  and  ahU  men  even  to 
look  up  to  such  situations. 

It  having  been  thus  shewn  that  the  Stipendiary 
Constables  are  so  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbersy 
and  their  duty  confined  to  particular  objects,  it  fol- 
lows that  on  the  parochial  officers  the  Pxiblic  ought, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  depend  for  the  geneiai 
prevention  of  ofTences,  and  particularly  for  defeating 

the 
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fte  cmfty  ami  iaiq^ttous^vices  which  are  resort^  to 
forthe  poifpooe  of  jading  the  pp^ration  of  justico^p^ 
These  mfiD  abo  from  their  kfcal  knowledge  are,  or 
ought  to  be3.be8t  qualified  to  procure  accurate  infor- 
mation) ax)d  to^jiipply  what  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
^le  Magistratpb  to  diacharge  their  duty  with  advan- 
tage to  th^  Comv^uauy,  and  by  thi^  means  they 
might  be  rendered  Ol^ful  auxiliaries  to  the  existiog 
Police. 

It  w«»dU  ae4Bf  therefore,  of  the  highe&t  import^- 
iQeci^bat  Aivfii(8(ripff|ta«batti<l  l?e£9nned»  oalculated 
to  g^  to  thne  ;0Qa8tituHonal  «afe*guards  of  the 
peaoc&l  ralQetrt;  diat.  utility^  ^nergy^  and  eSect^ 
which  originally  resulted  from  th^  exercise  of  their 
faoctSoQS^-^l^bip^'lhe  pijeseiit  state  of  Society  impe- 
riously caUa  S^Tf  ami  withput  which  the  preventive 
System  o£  Ppli^e^^^fin^eve^  be  e^sctud. 

On  looking  amuratf^Iy  into  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  inatitution  of  Constables,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  vigor  and  efficacy  of  the  Civil  Power^  the  se- 
curity of  anooeep^e^*— the  preservation  of  good 
Qfder,  and  ihe  aj^tunment  of  justice^  depend  in  a 
great  meii&ui^  pik  the  accuracy  of  the  System,  with 
respect  tp  ti>cse  Oflkeia  assigned-  to  keep  the  peace 
b  the  respectivQ  p^pdies  of  the  Metropolis ;  and  it 
b  because  the  original  spirit  of  the  design  haa  been, 
IB  so  ma^y  iwlaac^,  abaildoned  that  crimes  have 
muHiplivif  4f|d  ihat  the  Public  are  lo  insecure. 

T1m»  e^  however^  «laiits  of |Macticabie  remedies ; 

Wbkk  the  Superii^diog  B(mu4  of  J^oUce,  recom- 

D  P  mended 
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mended  by  the  Seffect  CornmtttiEie  of  the  Hoose  o 
Commons,  might  considerably  iaci)rtate,  by  metho 
dizing  the  genefal  design,  and  giving  strength,  in 
tclUgcnce,  and  uniformity  to -the  ^wfcolt.  :'  •  . 
*  Preparatory  to* this  object,  however,  Ibc  S}'SU»n  h 
the  respective  parishes  must  be  greatly  improved,  bo 
fore  a  co-operation  can*  be  expected-'  Aat  Will*  provl 
cxtcn8ivdyl)erieficiartoihePubHo;      • 

The  first  step  to  be  pursued,  is  to  establish-a  foni 
ior  the  remuneration  of  Constabfeaftf  6vci^y  descrip 
tion.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  defDMBtrate  that  t 
resotirce  may*  be  foAtid  for  this^purpwie,  ^hfcb  Mill 
hot  lifn pose  an^he^  burden  oh  tfhe  Omuxty,  provided 
these  Officers  do their^duty."     .    t  .*         •- 

The  enormous  expence  at  present  incurred,  and 
^tvhich  is'  either  defrayed  fronnf  ihe-C6unty<RaU5^  d 
the  general  'Revenue  of  the' CdtinffyJ' -arises- cbicflj 
after  oflfehders  ate  detected  and  punished.     Otttd 
234;1 53l .  a  year  stated  by  the  Comtilfttee  on  Finance^ 
to  be 'the  annbai''ani6utit  of  tb6  Polieo^Mpefic^,  onlj 
•26,1831.  Is  incurred. previous^ WdetJdGlion.^-^y* 
'niinishing  crimes  therefore,  the  chief  part  <tf  the  bt* 
'den  upon  the  Country  will  be'Aken  away;  aq 
"htnfee^in  this" saving  will*' be  csftttilBhed  a  resouni 
"for  the'retnUneration^'bPHhbSe  -ifrho-  tkay  contdbal 
to  so  impbrtant  an  btiiJfectV  .  .•    '*\s  .  w.  .    .  ..        I 

The  pi*esent  fexpcndiWre  of  the  County  Bates  n 

crinlinal  offtnfces-,  lis  estimated  ^to'atofeuht  to  50,0od 

•  a  year.  * '  f  n  £rqport>on  as  oflence^'-dfmlnkbv  throul 

the  medium  W'i  ^eH-Wg^hizcd'ah^enti^tl^ll 

^  «  liol 
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lice,  will  this  burden  upon  the  Poor  Rates  also  be 
diminished*. 

Independent^  therefore,  of  the  policy  of  improving 
the  System  witb:  cespect  to  paroohial  Constables,  by 
attacbing  a  .greater  d<3gree.  of  irespoosibility  to  tbeif 
situation,  and  introducing  that  discipline  and.syste* 
made*  adtfvity j  which  can  alone  render  their  services 
eiiecttidr-^the  plan  may  even  be 'recommqnded*as 
apa>per  arrangem^t  iq  poipt  of  CBCodomy.?  ,v  :  - 

It.  is  in*  Tain  to  expect  energy  ori  attention  in.  the 
execution  4)f  dnytPublic  d:utyy  unlesajtherc'  be  that 
personal  teapQn8ibiIity..wJ^h  is  not  .to  rl^etobtained 
without  emolument.  To  render  Officers  of  Jusde^, 
therefore^  useful  to  tb^  Public^  they^:musti)e  stimu- 
lated by  interest  :-^thcy  imist,  in  fiicty  te  i.paid  fcr 
devoting  a  .'portion 'dfvtfaeir  time  to -the  comfort  and 
security  of  others*  The  Law  may  iriffict,  and,  in- 
deed, haa  inflicted,  penalties  for  the^  neglect  of  spe- 
cific daties*;  but  this:'WiU  not  establisb  that  sort  of 
Pdice  wbicb  the  present  state  of  Society  requires.-^ 
This  is  strongly  caemplified  in  wfiat  nlay  not  be 
improperly;  called  the  Mochry  0fi\.F^Uce,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  periodical  pMsentmeots:  by 
Constables,  of  public  grievances  and  nuisances,  be- 
fore the  Orand  Inquest,  four  timte  a  yeai*  at  Wcst«^ 
minster-^haH,  and  twice  before  the  Magistrates  of  the 
Besaibnff  held  at  the  Guildhall  iii  the  City  of  Wesf 
minster.  These  presentments,  although  in  them-^ 
lelves  of  the  highest  importance^  have  degenerated 
into  whut  may  now  be  considerttd  as  aU'Usdess  and 
D  D  2  burden^ 
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burdensontc  foixnality  ;  at  i»est  it  is  a  tedbm,  ex- 
pensive^ and  circuitous,  mode  of  removing  niiwaices 
9nd  inconveniences,  and  so  illrsiiitied  to  the  present 
state  of  Society,  that  several  modern  parochial  Acts 
have  given  relief  in  a  summary  way  before  Magis- 
trates. 

■  The  fact  is,  that  in.  a  gtsat  majority  ofisistancei 
where  presentments  are  miade,  the  evib  tkey  de- 
scribe, though  often  highly  prgudicial)  are  au^rcd 
to  accumulate  with  increasing  ii^aiignity,  atthesme 
ttnie  frequently  generating  other  mischie&  aod  pccsr 
Bures  of  'a  tendency  equally  pernicious  to  iht 
.Coufimunity. 

It  is.  admitted,  that  the  proper  Officer  of  tfae 
Crown  notifies  to  the  parties  implicated  iii>  the  pre- 
sentment, the  dct&rmiitation'Of  the  Inqpest  $  but  a 
prospcutiqn  seldom  ensues.  The  Constable  to  nei* 
tber  money  por  time  to  follow  it  up ;  and  the  matter 
u  discharged  when  the  customary,  term  expiMs,  on 
the  payipent  of  a  Fee  of  l6s*  Qd.  or  mone,  aooord* 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  presentment;  and  thus  the 
business  terminates  in  tho\emolunieat  of  an  indivi- 
dual, and  in  tfaexondnuanM  of  thejibuse« 

The  same  system  prevails  ^t  the  Sessions  at  West* 
^ninater*  When  Juries  m^k|B  presentments  of  nui« 
sanccs  or  evils  in  their  respective  diacmu^  t4ieCoB'* 
stables  have  general  orders  to  prosecute^,  winch  is 
not  done ;  aod,  indeed,  to  compel  an  Officer  scmdng 
gratuitonsly,  to  incur  an  eapeiice  for  the  Public  in- 
terest which  he.  cannot  afford^  would  .be  aas  4ict  ot 
^  .  .    ..    •  manifest 
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metvik^  injQstioe  ;•  and  unless  ^  fund  be  provulecl  in 
aunierous  cases^  be  must  be  under  tb^  nacessity  of 
dtiDlming  sucb  proeecotionft. 

But  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  bring  such  miqor 
of&noes  at  once  under  the  cognizance  of  Magistrates, 
with  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  ?-^ 
This  ifi  already  the  cdfisc  in  Spitalfields^  uudcr  a  paro- 
cbial  Aet^  where  noisanfces  and  annoyances  are  in 
consequence  instantly  removed.  Matters  of  much 
greater  importance  arc  submitted  to  the  same  autho- 
rity. The  advantage  in  this  case  would  be,  that 
justice  would  be  promptly  administered  at  a  small 
expencc,  and  the  evil  would  be  pat  an  end  to,  in* 
stead  of  remaining  as  at  present  a  rtpniacfa  to  the 
Police,  arming  at  the  same  time  every  noxious  and 
bad  member  of  Society,  with  a  kind  of  licence  to  do 
ofl^nsiTe  acts  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Public 
at  large  with  impunity. 

To  render  parochial  Constables  useful,  rules  nnist 
be  estabtidied  to  compel  every  qualified  person  to 
serve  in  his  turn,  or  pay  a  fine.  No  person  should 
be  empowered  to  oflSer  a  Substitute.«-rlt  is  of  the 
highest  imporunce  that  an  Office  invested  with  so 
much  power  should  be  executed  by  reputable  men, 
if  possible  of  pure  morab,  and  not  with  hands  open 
to  receive  bribes. — ^This  important  office  in  the  Me- 
tropolis at  least,  has  too  long  been  degraded  by  the 
introduction,  in  many  instances,  of  men  of  loose  prin- 
ciples, undeserving  of  public  confidence.  The  reason 
is  obviotts  :«^  man  in  the  more  reputable  classes  on 

whom 
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wtiom  the  tot  mky  fall,  surrenders  his  functions  to  a 
Substitute' \vfK)  probably  makes  the  office  a  trade  ;— 
performs  the  service  of  the  year  for  four  or  five 
Guineas,  trusting  to  other  emoluments,  many  of 
which  are  obtanied  by  corruption,  to  enable  him  to 
subsist. 

To  render  this  branch  of  Polieepure  andefRcient, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  should  enforce  the  following  or 
similar  regulations  : 

1st.  To  assign  a  competent  number  of  local  Con- 
stables to  each  parish,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses ;    to  be  chosen  by  the 
whole  number  of  qualified  inhabitants  paying  pa- 
rish Rates — to  be  presented  to  the  Court  Leet,  or  | 
.  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  Division,  according  to  a 
prescribed  rule,  which  shall  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  exemptions  or  preferences ;  for  which  pur-  | 
poses  the  qualitScatibns  shall  be  clearly  defined  in 
^    the  Act.— >-Thu8  might  the  abuses  which  at  present 
prevail,  in  the- selection  and  choice  of  Conatabies, 
cease  to  be  felt  asd  complained  of :    an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  would  take  place,  and  the 
duty  be  confinied  to  men  sufficiently  respectable, 
to  establish  in  the  Public  mind  a  confidence  that 
it  would  be  executed  with  fidelity,  and  an  atten- 
tion to  the  Public  interest.. 
2d.  That  with  a  view  to  that  necessary  discipline, 
.    and  knowledge  of  the  duty  to  be  performed,  with- 
'<  out  whioh»0%:ers  of  Justice  can  be  of  Utile  use, 

and  j 
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and  may  ofted'.'Bc  :obvx»*'(S3l4Qta'jhstrum  of 
oppression  'by. an  ibuse  afi4)cmefc;  tbe-JHigh- 
CoDStable  of  ithorDivisioiT  shall jbtoDoa^  a  risf^si- 

and  shall  Ixavc  tmfler  bis  direction  ceriaiit  subo^i- 
naieOfficers^^notaCXQeeding^o^fer^r  a  liff^e  pmish, 
and  one  fore^oety  2b  Gmstables  mxtn/mimhif  of 
^malier' parishes^  Hamlets ^  Prtcinctiyand  LihrHesj 
who  shall  I  be  stiJed  the  Parochial  CUef  Constahk, 
whose  situation  shall,  also  he  permanent ^  with  a 
moderate  Salary,  amT-wbo  shall  each  be  responsibh 
foic  the  executiOTi'  of  the  rcgjilar  duty  which  njay 
be  ass^ned  to  the  petty  Constables,-  either  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  ComroissionerS  of 
Police,  having  powers  for  that  purpose  gran  ted  .by 
law. — That  a  certain  stipend-or  gratuity  for  trou- 
ble, shall  also  be  paid  td  each,  of  the  petty  Con- 
stables, in  consideration  of*  the  ordinary  duty  they 
are  bound  to.pefform,  besides  5s.  a  day  for  allex- 
txaprdinary  duty.  That  among  pthcr  thingS:  it 
shall  be  the  business  of  the  parochial  Chief  Gon- 
.stabicto  instruct  the  petty  Constables  \x\  tjieirduty 
— to  attend  them  in  their  pcrambtd^tiDn$,,  and- to 
marshal  them  on  receiving  a  precept  from  tb© 
High-Constable^  or  an  order  from  two  M^istratps, 
in  case. of  any  tumult  or  disorder  requiring  their 
interference — ^to.  impress  upon  thfcir  minds  t^c  ' 
necessity  of  purity,  vigilanctj*  arKl...^Uention  ;to 
orders-^and.of.  being  humto^^  prpd^qt  and  vigor- 
ou3>  .in;dio  eDH:dutii0n  oC-  suqh  duties  9&  beloqg^to 

their 
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tbdr  fiii!etbM.*^Tlttt  duy  sKall*  instantly  ttsem- 
bie  oa  uy  darni  of  Fire.-<^That  the  PnUic-bcnnes, 
iff  thefarisb  ordbtriet^  shall  be  Visited  reguiarly  ; 
and  alto  the  Watchmen  while  upon  duty^  and  re-^ 
gular  teturns  made  to  the  Police  Magistrates  of 
the  District,  stating  the  occurrences,  of  the  night. 
That  wherevo:  suspicious  characters  reside  in  the 
parish,  who  have  no  visible  mesons  of  supporting 
themselvcSi  the  utmost  vigilance  shall  be  exercised 
in  watching  their  conduct,  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  commission  of  crimes^  and  to  preserve 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  parish  ;  and  where- 
ever  the  execution  of  any  specific  law  depends  on 
Constables,  the  utmost  attention  to  be  manifested 
in  giving  it  effect,  and  preventmg  it  from  remain- 
ing a  dead  Letter.*— That  care  be  taken  to  make 
regular,  impartial,  and  accurate  returns  of  Jurors ; 
and  of  persons  eligible  to  serve  in  the  Militia; — 
aif)d  that  immediate  cognizance  be  also  taken  of  all 
nuisances  and  annoyances,  and  timely  notice  given 
to  Magistrates  of  all  occurrences  threatening  to 
disturb  the  Public  peace,  or  to  overturn  the  esta- 
blished Government  of  the  Country. . :: 
3d.  That  the  different  High  Constables  should  re- 
turn to  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  annually 
after  a  change  of  Officers  has  taken  plaoe^  a  Gst 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  compose  the  Civil 
Force,  under  their  direction  in  their  respective 
divisions;  and  regulariy,  every  quarter,  a  list  of  the 
Publicans,  with  such  facts  as  have  occurred^  re* 

specting 
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spectitig  jQleb  orderiy  or  dipordody  coftdtict  iq  ^ 
management  of  tbetr  Houses.^~Tbc  state  of  tlie 
Diviooti'  with  reelect  ta  FrostitatetH^lo  the  sttua- 
6sm  o£  the  Poor  for  tbe  preceding  tspfvttTy  zdA 
their  resource  for  iempIoyinenL-^Tfae  number  aad 
BatucG  of  the  ofiences  oonimitted  in  the  District 
dutifig  tbc  preceding  quarter,  and  the  dctecdons 
of  thm  ddinquents,  shewing  how  matiy  offendos 
have  been  discovered^  and  bow  many  have  escaped 
justice,  and  stating  the  means  used  and  using  to 
detect  aoch  as  are  at  large,  charged  with  specafio 
offences  within  the  division  :  so  as  to  bring  tmder 
the  review  of  the  Central  Board  a  dear  statement 
of  the  criminal  Police  in  every  part  of  the 
Melnopcdis  <>n  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  with 
such  other  inibntiotion  as  the  Commissioners  may 
require. 
4th.  It  is  humbly  suggested,  that  the  Salaries  and 
allowances  to  be  paid  to  the  High  ConstabUs  and 
farochtaJ  Chief  Constaiks  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  General  Police  Fund,  under  the  Manage* 
Aent  of  the  Board,  and  the  gratuities  and-  allows 
MBces  to  the  petty  Constables  oujD  of  the  County 
Rate. 

It  ng%bt  be  expedieat  that  the  Stipend  of  the 
petty  Constables  ahould  be  very  moderate,  and  that 
their  remuneradoos  should,  partly  at  least,  arise  from 
premmms  ^nd  gratui/M,  granted  by  the  Judges  and 
Magistrates^  for  meritorious  services  to  the  PnbHc, 

actually 
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wfuaHyfdfJifrmedyiorvvhrch  there  would  so  manyrp- 
pdrtun'itiesoccUi:»4:bat  no  fit  man^acting  as  a  Constable 
binder  shoh  -a-^ystem,  and  doing  his  duty  cbhscien- 
i^iously,  noipl  be  under  aiiy  apprehension  o[  obtain- 
ing a  very  comfortable  livelihood, 
^  The  invariable,  rule  o£  rewarding^  in  every  case 
^Kbere  it  can.  be  made:  appear  that  any  usefiil  Public 
service  has  been  performed^  would  have  a  mo^t  won- 
dexful-  effect  in  preventing  crimes :  The  expencc^  if 
judiciously  and  ceconomically  managed,  need  not  ex- 
ceed, in  any  matiarial  degree,  the  present  aggregate  d 
what  is  disbursed  in  different  ways,  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  Police  and  Criminal  Establishment ;  it  might, 
in  fact,  be  defrayed,  as  well  as'  every  other  charge,  ly 
the  Police  itself,  under  the  direction  of  the  Central 
Board,  hereafter  more  particularly  alluded  to^  fiom 
the  produce  of  the  Licences  proposed  to  be  granted 
for  regulating  particular  classes  of  Deajers,  by  whose 
aid  and  as»stance,  in  supporting  Thieves  and  Pil- 
ferers, such  a  system  is  rendered  necessary. 

Nor  should  the  rewards  be  wholly  confined  to  Of- 
ficers of  Justice,  either  paracbial  or.  stipemtia$y.  The 
Public  Good  requires,  that  .they  should  extend  also  to 
Watchmen  and  Patroles,  who  should  have  evfcry 
reasonable  encouragement  held  out  to  them  to  be 
honest  and  vigilant,  by  small  pemiunis  paid  do^vn 
immediately,  for  every  service  they  may  render  the 
Public  ;  either  in  detecting  or  apprehending^  person^ 
who  arc  guilty  of  felonies,. or  other  offences  against 
the  public.f  eace^ .  ,,      .         :  ,  . 

At 
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'    At  present,  t"he  watcKmen  destined  to  guard  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitantsresiding  in  near 
€ight  thtmsand  stireets,  lanes,  coCirfs,  and  alleys,  and 
about  l6o,OCX)  hduses,  composing  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolis  and  its  environs,  are  under  the  directida 
of*  no  less  than  above  seventy  different  Trusts ;  regu- 
lated by  perhaps  double  the  number  of  local  acts  of 
Parliament,  (varying  in  many  particulars  from  one 
another,)  under  vhich  the  directors^  guardiam^  g9^ 
'vernorSy  trustees,  Or  vestries,  according  to  the  tide 
they  assume,  are  authorised  to  act,— each  attending 
only  to  their  own  particular  JVard,  Parish,  Handtt^ 
Liberty y  or  Precinct ;  and  varying  the  payment  ac- 
cording to  local  circumstances,  and  the  opulence  of 
the  particular  district^  from  S^d.  up  to  2s.  each 
night.* 
The  encouragement  being,  in  many  instances,  so 

*  T&ere  is,  in  some  respect,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  with  te* 
gard  to  the  Citj  and  Lipertj  of  WestminHer^  and  the  parishes  of  ^/« 
Clement  Vanes, — Su  Mary,  le  Strand,— The  Sarvoy, — The  united 
parishes  of  St.  Giles  and  St,  George,  Bloomsbury, — The  united  pi* 
rishes  of  St,  Andrew,  HMom  aiovt  the  Bars,  and  St,  Geesjt  the 
Martjr,  and  the  liberty  of  Saffron  Mill,  Hatton  Garden,  and  Elj 
Rents.-^Thc  Act  of  the  14th  George  III.  cap.  $c,  contains  rego- 
lationt  applicable  to  the  whole  of  these  Parishes  and  Liberties,  fix^ 
in^  the  OTiWm/yxv  of  watchmen  at  5259  and  patroles  at  ^6  men,  file 
the  'whole;  but  leaving  the  management  sttU  to  the  inhabitaiitt oi 
each  respective  Parish  or  Liberty.  The  same  act  fixes  the  mint^ 
munf  of  wages  at  is*  a  night>  and  patroles  ijd.  In  the  City  o( 
London,  the  salaries  given  to  watchmen  vary  in  each  Ward,  from 
13L  CO  18K  19I.  20L  21L  7s«  23I.  88.  up  to  26L  and  patroles  axe 
allowed  from  13L  to  SS^*  ^  4^^*  ^  7^^^* 
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MtM,  few  carididake^  appear  for  sodh  situations,  Vho 
are  reallj,  in  point  of  character  and  age,  fit  for  the 
duty  which  ought  to  be  performed ;  the  manageis 
have  therefore  ho  alternative  but  to  accept  of  sueh 
aged^  and  often  superannuated,  men,  living  in  their 
respective  districts,  as  may  offer  their  services ;  this 
ibey  are  frequently  induced  to  do  from  motivta  of 
humanity,  to  assist  old  inhabitants  who  are  unablfe  to 
labour  at  any  mechanical  employment,  or  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse,  and 
to  save  the  expence  of  maintaining  them. 

Thus  circumstanced,  and  thus  encouraged,  what 
can  be  expected  from  such  watchmen  ? — 

Aged  in  general ; — often  feeble : — and  aknost,  on 
every  occasion^  half  starved,  from  the  limited  allow* 
lance  they  receive ;  without  any  claim  upon  the  Pub- 
lic, or  the  least  hope  of  rewaid  held  out,  even  if  they 
perform  any  meritorious  service,  by  the  detection  of 
Thieves  and  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods ^  or  idle  kMl  dis- 
orderly  persons  :  and  above  all,  makhig  so  marry  sepa- 
>/  rate  parts  of  an  immense  system,  without  any  general 
superintendancCy  disjointed  from  the  nature  of  its  orga* 
nization,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  is  what  ;'/  reallj  is.* — ^Not  only  is 

*  This  pfOVfs  how  highly  mmtorioos  the  conduct  of  the  Mana- 
£trs  and  Tnr//^/  of  this  branch  of  the  Pdiceof  the  Metropolis  iinist> 
in  many  instances,  be.  There  can  iiufced  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  - 
but  that  great  advantages  arise  fioM  dividing  the  faibour>  where  all 
the  benefits  of  local  knowledge  enter  into  the  system.^— So  fef  as 
this  goes,  it  ought  not  to  be  dt^rbed,    JBot  it  is  alicr  necessary  to 

consider 
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there  small  encouragement  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  lideKty,  but  as  has  been  already  shewn  in- 
numerable temptations  are  held  out  to  dishonesty,  by 
Receivers^  of  stolen  Goods,  to  the  watchmen  and 
patroles  in  their  vicinity  ;  as  well  as  by  thieves  and 
housebreakers  in  all  situations  where  they  contem- 
plate the  commission  of  a  burglary. 

]4oney  is  al90  received  from  disorderly  persons  in 
the  night,  to  permit  them,  to  escape  from  the  just 
punishment  of  the  Laws  s  while  on  the  other  hand, 
unfortunate  females  are  often  cruelly  oppressed  and 
laid  under  contribution,  for  permission  to  infrinjge  the 
very  laws,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  these  nocturnal 
guardians  of  the  Police  to  put  in  execution* 

Excepting,  ip  the  cUy  of  i|Lc>Qdon,  under  the  juri^ 
diction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  (where 
there  are^  in  the  25  wards,  j65^  watchmen,  and  38  pa- 
troles) and  the  parishes  and  liberties  combined^ by 
the  act  of  the  14th  Geo.  UL  cap.  go,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  watofamen,  8cc. 
employed  by  the  great  variety  of  different  Trusts,  in 
every  part  gf  the  Metropolis ;  more  ^specj^illy,  9$  iji 
se^^J  instanc$f  t)iey  vary  in  tt^ir  qumbers  accords* 
4n^  10  the  season  of  the  year,  end  other  cbcum*- 
stances;  but  the  foUowiog  statement  is  believed  to  be 

9f  Fi4aa;  w)^  <|t^eficnt^xi^|  ia^wb.amaitna:*  by  a  gCDfca)  m- 
perintcndanoe,  at  to  give  eqoal  oicpyqiyxoea^  aod  tp  im^l  Qn$ 
principle  of  uiiirerial  energy  into  all  itf  parts. 

«5  Wards 
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H    .     BiOdks,  WaUhmin^ 
.  and  .Pairoles. 

as  Wards  in  the  Qty  of  London        -        -  803 
11  Parishes,  &c.   in  the  City  and.  ^Liberty  of 

Westimiiitcr  -        -        -  ^  -      .  302 

1,3  Parishes,  &c.  in  the  Division  6^  Hblborn  377 
5  Parishes,  &d.  in  that  part  of  the  Division  of 

Tinsbuiy  whicK  joms  the  Mctr<>poIfs        -  135 
7  Parishes,  &p»'in  the  Divtsi6n  of  th^  Tower 

Hamlets     "^-         -.        -;-.,-.  a68 

\  •.    I  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London'.    ^  -    -  14 

.5  Parishes  and  Hamlets^  being  part  of  .the.IUvi- 

,                 sion  of  Kensington,  near  the  Metropolis  66 

9  Parishes  in  the  Borough  of  Soulhwark        -  79    ' 

Total  Beadles,  Watchmen,  and  Rnrolcs    2044* 

.  Nothing  can  certainly  be  better  calculated  for  com" 
fku  protection  against  acts  of  violence  in  the  streets, 
than  the  Sf  stent  of  a  well-regulated  Stationary  Watch ; 

*  Wateh'tioosea  are  now  placed  at  convenieHt  distances  all  orer 
tlie  Metropolis ;  where  a  parochial  constable  attends,  in  lotation, 
rrery  night,  to  rective  disorderly  and  crhninal  persons,  and  to  carry 
thBnbeforea  Magistrate  next  moming^-'Ineadi  watch-house «b6 
(in  cas^  of  fire)  the  names  of  the  tom-cocks,  and  the  places  where 
engines  are  kept,  are  to  be  foand«  This  circumstance  is  mentioned 
for  the  inftrmation  of  strangers  imacqtfainted  with  the  Pblxce  dftfae 
Metropolis ;  to  whom  it  is  recommended,  in  case  of  fire,  or  any  acci. 
dent  or  disturbance  reqairing  the  assistance  <rf^the  Ciril  Power,  to 
apply  immediately  to  the  Officer  of  the  night,  at 'the  nearest  watch^ 
l^e,  or  to  the  watchmen  on  the  beat* 

composed 
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composed  of  fit  and  able-bodied  iiien,'ptt)fierly  contftd^* 
led  and  superintended :  and  from  the  number  of  peri 
sons  already  employed,  independent  of  private  Watch-*-* 
men,  it  would  seem  only  to  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
apposite  legislative  rules,  with  respect  to  age  orabiJ 
lisy,  character y  wages^  rewards  for  usefid  .serviceSy2ani 
general  superinten^ance^  in  order  to  establish  that 
species  of  additional  security,  which  would  operate 
as  a  more  effectual  means  <^pn&venting  crimes  witli^ 
in  the  Metropolis.  .  *.     ;  .. 

Let  the  same  system  of  moderate  rewards  also  btf 
exteixied  to  beadles,"^  for  useful  Public  seryicc  actually 
^erfarmedy  as  is  proposed  with  regard  to  officers  of 
justic^^  watchmen,  and  patroles ;  and  much  good 
willaiise  to  the  community,  without  any  great  addvj^ 
tional  expence.  -  t :  i 

It  is  ia  vain  to  expect  that  the  Public  can  be  well 
served,  unless  the  emolument  becomes  an  object  tp 
good.and.able  men  ;^  but  these  extraordinnry  rewards 
(as  has  already  been  observed)  should  always  depend 
upon  the  vigilance  and  exertion  of  {He  parties  them- 
selvdf,  in  detecting  offenders  of  eviery  description ; 
and  should  be  paid,  on  its  appearing  **to  thfe  Magis- 
trate^ that  no  impropriety  or  indiscretion  has  marked 
jtheir  conduct.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  he 
proved  iff  have  acted  oppressively  or  improperly,  a 
power -of  .  immediate  dismission    and  .  punishment 

*  Beadles  ^n,  in  many  instances^  employed  at  present  as  local  $iu 
petmteiyiants  of  the  watch,  within  their  respective  Parishes. 

should, 
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AmAi,  to  til  inatanceb^  be  lod^  in  Jusde»of  the 
VeafcCy  to  be  d&efcised  acdording  io  the  nature  of  the 
oifcnce* 

:  Having  thus  stated  the  emi  ibrce  of  tho  Metro- 
polis^ in  peace-officers^  watcboien  and  patroles,  mak- 
ingaoaggnegateof  3084  nwsa^jt  may  be  necessary 
aod  useful  ta  give  auefa  iiDfonnation  relative  to  the 
liigistracy^as  majr  tend to^jfaewthe  piresent  state  of 
the  F(dicfi>  and  to  illixstrale  ivhat  remains  to  bo  fur* 
ther  suggested  on  the  subject  of  its  tmproveaient ; 
ht  thb  preservation  of  ths  Publio  peace,  and  the  de^ 
tfOion  and  affreiension  of  every  tlaas  of  offeiider^. 

There  exist  at  present  no  ha&  than  J(v0  sppgrate 
jurisdictions  vitfain  the  limits  of  the  Metao^ls-^ 
namely^ — 

Mdgisirates. 

ti  TheCit^cJf  London,  where  there  are,  including  die 
Lord  Mjqr6r,  26  Aldermen^  wha  have  an  eitelusive  ju- 

.    Tkdktton'.-wkhibdieaadenthmits    :       -  «*  26 

^  The  Qity^iidlrijiwrtyof  WfstfMa^q^^wkcfe  ihers 
«fe  upw9^  9f  ;oo  justice«  of  the  P^9ce»  who  havp  jijh 
risdiction  opiy  in  that  particular  District ;  but  where  the 

,  Magistrates  of  the  0)unty  of  Middlesex  have  an  equal 
jurisdiction. — ^Thc  number  resicfcnt,  of  those  who  are 
not  Magistrates  i>F  Middlesex,  is  supposed  to  be  about       50 

3.  That  part  of  the  Metropolis,  which  is  situated  tn  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  wheie  diefe  are  about  800  Jus- 
tices, including  the  I^ces  of  the  Royal  Family — many 

Carried  over       76 

of 
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Brought  over  76 
of  the  Nobility— Great  Officets  of  State-^Members  of 
^  Pariiamcnt — and  other  Gentlemen  of  respectability ;— « 
of  those  in  the  commission  about  200  have  qualified ; 
and  of  these  who  have  taken  out  their  Dedimus 
Pctestatenif  only  about  150  reside  in  or  near  the  Me- 
tropolis' -  ...  *  -         15^ 

4.  That  district  of  the  Metropolis  lying  near,  or  particU- 
larfy  bdonging  anciently  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
comprehending  about  750  houses — ^vtrhere  the  Magis- 
trates (5a  in  number)  have  an  exclusive  jurisdiction^ 
and  hold  separate  Sessions  of  the  Peace. — The  number 
who  are  not  Magistrates  in  Middlesex,  is  ^       .    ^t 

5,  The  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  that  part  of  the  Me* 
tropolis  adjoining  thereto,'  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
— wheire  the  City  Magistrates  have  jurisdiction,  besides 
the  whole  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Surry— 
namely— 132,  but  of  whom  not  more  than  28  reside  in 
Southw^k,  and  15  in  Lohdon,  &c*         (in  all)  43 

Totals  about  300 


But,  notwthstanding  the  great  nuipber  of  re- 
spectable nameSj  which  are  in  the  different  connmis- 
sions  in  and  near  the  Metropolis  ;  and  although  all 
who  have  qualified  have  equal  jurisdiction  with  the 
Police  Justices,  within  their  respective  districts ;  y^t 
the  efficient  duty  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis, 
»  ^  as  it  relates  to  the  detection  of  offenders^  19 
principally  limited  to  two  classes  of  Magistrates— 
Mmely,— • 

E  E  I.  TTt« 
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1.  The  26  Aldermen  of  London^  wh^se  jurisdiction  is 
confined  to  the  ancient  limits  of  the  City,  comprehend- 
ing 25  Wards,  in  which  are  21,649  houses  on  the  Lon- 
don side,  and  Bridge  Ward  without,  in  the  Borough  26 

2.  The  24  established  Magistrates,  three  of  whom  preside 
at  each  of  the  seven  Public  Offices,  appointed  by  the  Act 
of  the  jad  of  his  present  Majesty,  cap.  53,  viz :— » 

1.  Public  Office,  Queen*s-Square,  Westminster  3 

2.  Public  Office,  Marlborough-Street        -  -            3 

3.  Public  Office,  Hatton-Garden        -        •  -        3 

4.  Public  Office,  Worship'Street,  Shoreditch  -        3 

5.  Public  Office,  Whitechapel            -  .             3 

6.  Public  Office,  Shadwell               -     ^  -            3 

7.  Public  Office,  Union^Street,  Southwark  -        3 


8.  Existing  (previous  to  the  Act)  at  the  Public  Office, 
Bow-Street  -  -  - 


21 


«4 


9.  The  Thames  Police  Institution  at  Wapping,  for 
the  River  only  -  -  -  a 

26 

Total  efficient  Magistrates  who  sit  in  rotation,         • — ■ 
daily,  in  the  Metropolis  ...  521 


The  jurisdictioii  of  the  Magistrates  presiding  at 
the  seven  Public  Offices,  not  Only  extends  to  West-| 
minster  and  Middlesex;  (and,  in  most  instances^ 
lately,  to  the  liberty  of  the  Tower :)  but  also  to  thi 
counties  of  Surry,  Kent,  and  Essex,  from  which  con^ 
sidcrable  advantages  in  the  prompt  detection  and  ap< 

prel)ensiol 
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prehension  of  offenders  have  accrued  to  the  Public : 
The  only  difficulty  that  now  remains  to  be  removed^ 
with  respect  to  the  clashing  of  jurisdictions,  is  that 
which  regards  the  city  of  London  ;  where,  from  its 
contiguity,  and  immediate  and  close  connection  with 
every  other  part  of  the  Metropolis,  considerable  in- 
conveniences and  injuries  to  the  public  are  felt,  not 
only  from  the  circumstance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  Magistrates  not  being  extended  over  the  whole- 
of  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  the  four  adjoining  coun- 
ties ;  but  also  from  the  Police  Magistrates  having  no 
authority  quickly  to  follow  up  informations,  by  issu- 
ing warrants  to  search  for  property,  and  to  apprehend 
persons  charged  with  offences  in  the  Gfty..  The 
whole  difficulty  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  matter  of 
punctilio^  founded  perhaps  on  ill-grounded  jealousy, 
or  misapprehension,  which  a  little  explanation  would, 
probably  remove. 

Where  the  object  is  to  do  good  ;-^and  whefe  not 
even  the  shadow  of  harm  can  arise,  no  limits  should 
be  set  to  local  jurisdictions  ;  especially  where  privi-* 
leges  are  proposed  to  be  given  ;  (as  in  this  case,  to 
the  city  of  London  ;) — ^and  where  none  are  to  be 
taken  away. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  complete  andx 
well-connected  System  ofdetecfio?!,  some  means  ought 
certainly  to  be  adopted,  more  closely  to  unite  the 
City  and  Police  Magistrates,*  that  they  may,  in  a 

greater 

•  The  Select  Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commcms,  in  their  28tfi 

leport,  1798^  on  Finance,  have  strongly  recominended  a  Concur- 

M  E  2  ^^^ 
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greater  degree,  go  hand  in  hand  in  all  matters  re- 
garding the  general  interest  of  the  Metropolis  and  it» 
Environs;  making  the  suppression  of  crimes  one 
common  cause,  and  permitting  no  jjunctilio,  regard- 
ing jurisdiction,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  their 
united  energy  in  the  prompt  detection  of  offenders ; 
This,  from  the  extended  state  of  Commerce  and 
Society,  and  the  great  increase  of  property,  is  now 
rendered  a  measure  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  Metropolis,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  villages, 
have  a  common  interest.  It  is  an  evil,  which  affects 
all  ranks,  and  calls  aloud  for  the  speedy  adoption  of 
some  effectual  remedy. 

nnt  Jurisdiction;  and  also,  that  tw.o  Police  OiBces  should  be 
established  in  London,  upon  the  plan  of  the  others,  with  Magis- 
trates to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldennen* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     .XV. 

The  prevailing  practice  explaitied,  when  offenders  are 
krought  before  Magistrates. — The  necessary  caution^ 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  Magistrates  in  such  cases  ex^ 
plained. — Professed  thieves  seldom  intimidated  when 
put  upon  their  trials  from  the  many  chances  they  have 
of  escaping. — These  chances  shortly  detailed. — Re^ 
flections  on  the  false  humanity  exercised  by  prosecu^ 
tors  towards  prisoners. — Their  rudeness  and  cruelty ^ 
when  engaged  in  acts  of  criminality. — The  delays  and 
expences  of  prosecutions,  a  great  discouragement y  in^ 
ducing  sufferers  to  put  up  with  their  loss^  in  silence. -^-^ 
How  the  inconvenience  may  be  remedied. — An  aC'^ 
€ount  of  the  different  Courts  of  Justice,  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  the  Metropolis.-^ 
Five  inferior  and  two  superior  Courts. — A  state^ 
mentj  shewing  the  number  of  prisoners  convicted  and 
discharged  during  the  last  year. — Reflections  on  this 
sad  catalogue  of  depravity. — A  radical  defect  some^ 
where. — The  great  purity  of  the  Judges  of  England. 
—The  propriety  of  a  co-operation  with  them,  in  what-' 
ever  shall  tend  to  promote  the  ends  of  Public  Justice. 
^^This  object  to  be  attained,  in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble degree,  by  means  of  an  authorised  Public  Prose^ 
<utor. — T%^  advantages  of  such  an  institution,  in  rf- 
medying  many  abuses  which  prevail  in  the  trial  of 
offenders."— From  2500  to  3000  persons  eommtted 
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for  trial,  by  Magistrates,  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the 
course  of  a  Year, — The  chief  part  afterwards  re- 
turned upon  Society. 


Arriving  at  that  poi7it  in  the  progressof  this  Work, 
where  persons  accused  of  offences  are  detected  and 
brought  before  Magistrates  for  examination,  ulti- 
mately to  be  committed  for  tria),  if  the  evidence  shall 
be  sufficient  : — It  is  proper  to  explain  the  prevailing 
practice  under  such  circumstances. 

The  task,  in  this  case  imposed  upon  the  Magis- 
trate, is  arduous  and  important ;  requiring  not  only 
great  purity  of  conduct,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  but  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  those  powers  of  discrimination 
which  may  enable  him  to  discover  how  fer  crimina- 
lity attaches  to  the  party  accused  ;  and  whether  there 
are  grounds  sufficient  to  abridge  for  a  time,  er  ulti- 
mately to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  his  liberty,  until  a 
Jury  of  his  country  shall  decide  upon  his  fate. 

It  frequently  happens  that  persons  accused  of, 
crimes  are  apprehended  under  circumstances  where 
no  doubt  can  rest  on  the  mind  of  the  Magistrates  as 
to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner ;  but  where  the  legal  evi- 
dence is  nevertheless  ifisufficient  to  authorize  an  im 
mediate  commitment  for  trial. 

In-these  instances,  (while  he  commits  ^r«  tempore^ 
he  is  called  upon  in  a  particular  nxanner  to  exert  the 

wholf 
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whole  powers  of  his  mind,  by  adopting  such  judicious 
measures  as  shall  be  the  means  of  detecting  theofFen- 
ders ;  by  discovering  the  goods  or  property  stolen, 
or  by  admitting  such  evidence  for  the  Crown  as  may, 
with  other  corroborating  testimony, -pre vent  the  ends 
of  justice  from  being  defeated. 

Where  a  Magistrate  proceeds  with  indefatigable 
zeal  and  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  e^cercises 
good  judgment,  he  will  seldom  fail  of  success  :  for  in 
this  case  a  similar  spirit  will  animate  the  officers  under 
his  controul,  whose  activity  arid  industry  are  gene-* 
rally  in  proportion  to  that  manifested  by  their  su- 
periors. 

Much  as  every  active  Magistrate  must  regret  that 
deficiency  of  pecuniary  resource,  which*,  under  the 
present  system,  prevents  him  from  rewarding  those 
who  must  occasionally  be  employed  lo  detect  notori- 
ous offenders,  this  circumstance  ought  not  to  abate 
his  zeal  in  any  respect ;  since  by  perseverance  it  ge- 
nerally happens,  that  every  good  and  proper  arrange- 
ment for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  Public,  may 
be  ultimately  obtained.       • 

The  Magistrate  having  done  his  duty  by  commit-* 
ting  an  offender  for  trials  isatisfied  of  his  guilt  and  the  • 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  convict  him  ;'  and  hav-- 
ihg  also  bound  over  the  prosecutor  and  the  witnes*, 
ses  as  the  Law  directs,  to  attend  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
(if  a  bill  be  found)  to.  prosecute  and  give  evidenpe 
upon  the  indictment ';  it  might  appear  to  the  com- 
mon observer,  that  the;  culprit's  case. becomes  hopele6»« 
and  forlorn.  .    :.  .....       ^ 

This, 
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.  Tbis^  however;,  is  by  no  mjoans  a  stage  ia  (he  pio* 
gress  that  intiqiidates  a  professed  ^bief ;  he  feels  an4 
l^noiKI  tbat^  although  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charg^^  he  has  many  chances  of  escaping ;  and  these 
iphai\ces  unquestionably  operate  ^  epcpi^ragpaients  to 
.  the  commission  of  crimes. 

His  first  hope  is^  that  he  shal}  mtimidi^te  the  Pro- 
is.ecutor  and  Witnesses,  by  the  threateiungs  of  the 
gang  with  whom  he  iis  conpe^^ted  ;fr-'his  next  that  he 
may  pompound  the  matter ;  pr  bribe  or  frighten  ma- 
terial witne^sies,  so  |^s  to  keep  bac]^  evfdepce ;  or  in- 
duce them  to  speak  dpubjtfully  at  the  trial,  though 
positive  evidence  was  giyeq  befor<&  the  Magistrate } 
or  if  all  should  fail,  recoi^se  is  ^ad  to  perjury>by 
bringkij^  the  Receiyef^  Qf  somp  pt^er  associate,  to 
Gwear  an  alikf* 

.  Varans  other  OQQisideration^  piso  operate  in 
Utrengtbenin^  the  hopes  of  acquittal ;  partly  an* 
ain^  from  jbh^yast  numbers  whp  are  disch^gedor 
ncquitjtfed  at  every  Sessiop  of  gaol-deliyery ;  and 
partly  firoQ)  tl^e  carelessness  and  inattention  of  Pror 
aecutons,  who  are  either  unabje  or  vmwil|ing  to  sus- 
tain ^he^xpence  of  Counsel  to  oppose  the  arguments 
aod^  Objeotipn?  whichi  yril),  be  pfi^red  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner ;,  pr  a^  spur94  by  loaa  of  vali^able  time^  ex* 
pi^fOCedj/ P^hap^   i^   f<»rmer  prosecutjions;*— or 

pkiqiaieli 

t  It  iff  trup^  thai  by  the  Acts  of  45t1i  Geo.  11-  cap.  |6|  and  i8A 
Geo.  ill.  cap.' 1 39  the  eTqpences  oi  i&t  prosecutors'  aiidvittiesseft  arc 
ttbepfitid;  «nd  dso  (if  the  parties  sluiir  appear  to  be  la  poordr. 
s)  a  ctasooabk  aOowanoe  made  for  trouble  at4  ^o'^  ^ 

dme^ 
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ultimately  from  a  dread  ^nteruined  by  timid  per- 
acmSj  who  fbolisbly  and  v^eakly  consider  themtdvM 
as  taking  ^[way  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature^  meteljf 
becanae  tbey  prosecute  or  give  evidence;  not 
leflecting  that  it  is  the  Law  only  that  can  punish 
ofienders^  and  not  the  individual  prosecutor  or 
witnesses. 

False  Hrnnanity,  exercised  in  this  manner,  is  al- 
ways cruelty  to  the  Public,  and  not  seldom  to  the 
prisoners  themselves. — All  depredations  upon  pro- 
perty are  fnibe  wrongs^  in  the  suppression  and  pu^* 
nishment  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  num 
to  lend  his  assistance  ;  a  duty  more  particulmrly  m^ 
cumfaent  upon  those  who  are  the  immediate  su^r- 
era  :  thiougk  their  means  only  can  Public  Josticd 
opcnte  in  punishing  those  miscreants,  by  whom  the 
innteeiit  wrcfui  mftar,  alartNedand  threaftned  witk 
horrid  nf^ecdfims-T^unih  lass  vfUfthy  means  of  haded 

moft ;  but  thin  is  connected  with  the  regulations  dF  the  Juiti^ 
conflnnedhy  oneof  thejodgcsof  Asiiae,  ^hieh  ifvf  i|cconlifl]|tD 
local  orcomstances,  and  it  is  also  necessaxy  to  plead  poverty  in  order 
to  be  remunei^ated  ki  Ite  of  tiime  :  but  as  fhe  poer  seldom  suffer  By 
thitwts  theae  Aeti  aj^pM  to  hare  had  Ikti^  dRot  in  encouraging 
pMBecoton  tvf  C9bi6  forwai^ll  aadfitk  ^fUfcved  few  api^Ucations  an 
laade  excepting  in  cases  of  ital  poyerty. — In  the  County  of  Middle. 
sex  there  is  an'  ezceptioti;  whoe  witnesses  are  directed  to  be  paid 
by  the  Oveiseers  of  the  Poo#  of  the  Parish,  where  the  persdn  was 
a|p9«h^^ded;  l^tUamq^ofpayxoaiti^^ldoiiiifeTeradotite^^-* 
The  jiind^  Yjcmvier^  which  the  Legisk^re  has  thus  provided,  if. 
OBCohoiiucally  and  judidoosly  applied  by  a  Public  Protecutorj  would 
f€teve  nbqy  dsAcoItirt^'  wsAoat  atrf  Aiat^rial  additioD  to  Ae 

fislols  ; 
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fistols ;  or  bodily  injury,  from  being  hacked  widi 
cutlasses,  or  beaten  with  bludgeons — under  circum- 
stances where  neither  age  nor  sex  is  spared.— 

-  Yet  experience  has  shewn  that  these  arguments^ 
powerful  as  they  are/  are  insufficient  to  awaken  in 
the  mind  of  men  that  species  of  Public  spirit  which 
shall  induce  sufferers  in  general,  by  robberies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  to  become  willing  prosecutors^  under 
the  various  trying  delays  of  Courts  of  Justice; 
and  frequently  with  thd  trouble  of  bringing  a 
Bumber  of  witnesses  from  the  country,  who  are 
kept  in  attendance  on  the  court  perhaps  several  day&. 
together,  at  a  very  coiisidcrable  expcnce. 

-  Such  a  burden  imposed  upon  the  sabject;  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  losses^  already  sustained,*  in  a  case  too 
where  the  ofFencc  is  of  a  public  nature,  is  cerESDly 
not  easily  reconcilable  with  that  spirit  of  justice, 
and  attention  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  which 
liHins  so  strong  a  general  feature  in  the  Jurisprudence 
of  the  Country, 

Firom  all  these  circumstances  it  happens  that  in- 
numerable felopies  are  concealed,  and  the  loss  is 
suffered  in  silence,  as  the  least  of  two  evils  ;  by  which 
means  thieves  are  allowed  to  reign  with  impunity, 
undisturbed,  and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their 
evil  practises. 

Nothing,  it  is  to  be  feared^  can  cure  this  evil,  and 
establish  a  general  system  of  protection,,  but  a  vigor- 
ous Police;  strengthen^  and  improved  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Deputy-Prosecutors  for  tho  Crown, 
\  acting 
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acting  und6r  the  Attorney-Greneral  for  the  time  be- 
ing. An  establishment  of  this  sort,  even  at  a  veiy 
small  salary,  would  be  considered  as  an  honourable 
entrS  to  many  young  Counsel ;  who, ,  in  protecting 
the  Public  against  the  frauds,  tricks,  and  devices  of 
old  and  professed  thieves,  by  which  at  present  they 
escape  punishment,  might  keep  the  stream  of  justice 
pure^^^and  yet  allow  no  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the 
prisoner.* 

As  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  Public  that  no  guilty  offender  should 
escape  punishment ; — it  seems  to  be  a  position,  equal- 
ly clear  and  incontrovertible,  that  wfeerever,  from  a 
defect  in  the  system  of  prosecutions,  or  any  other 
cause,  a  prisoner  escapes-  the  punishment  due  to  b« 
crimes,  substantial  justice  is  wounded,  and  public 
wrongs  are  increased. 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter, that  there  are  five  separate  Jurisdictbns  in  the 
Metropolis,  where  Magistrates  exercise  limited  au- 
thority.— ^Qf  cdursfe,  there  ar^  .five  iiifwbr  Courts 
of  Justipei  where  leaser,  ofiencea^ -oQttmiitted  ia 
Lon4od  an4  its  vicioif^,  ar^  tried.fa^  Justices  of  the 
Peace.      ,       •.  , 

^  The  propriety  oF  this  snggesticm  is  sanctioned. b^r  the  feoomtneiu 
dation  of  the  Finance  Commtttee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  their 
27th  and  28tb  Report ;  and  forms  part  of  that  System  of  general 
controul  and  arrangement' for  the  preyention  of  crilnes/  stated  more 
«t  laxjge  in  a  sobseqotifliChaptb.  '  . 
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!•  Th^^^^enenl  and  Qiwter  Sessions  of  the  Petct ;  IieM  dg^ 
times  a  year,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldennen»  at  Guild* 
hall— ^r  $ie  trial  if  small  offences  committed  in  London. 

%.  The  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace ;  held  four  times  a  year 
af  Guildhall,  Westminster,  by  the  J'ustiees  acting  for  that 
City  and  Liberty— /<;r  the  trial  of  small  Offences  committed  in 
l^estminstef  only* 

3.  The  General  and  Quarter  Sessicns  of  the  Peace ;  bdd  e^t 
times  a  year*  at  the  New  Sessions  Hoi|se  cnh  Cl^kepwcll* 
Green,  (commonly  called  Hicks's  Hall)  by  the  Justices  ooly 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex— /^r  the  trial  of  small  Offences 
committed  in  Middlaex  and  ffistminster. 

4.  The  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace ;  held  in  the 
Sessions-House  in  Well-Close-Squaie,  by  the  Justices  for 

'  the  Liberty  of  A^  Tower  of  London—^  tke  triaf  of  moB 
Offences  cmmiited  ipfihin  thi  Royalty. 

5„  The  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace )  held  by  the  Justiocf  fas 
the  County  of  Surry,  at  the*  New  Se$si<ini* House  at  Newiogr 
ton»  Surry»  in  January ; — ^At  Reigate«  in  April ; — ^At  Guild- 
fold,  in  July  ^ — and.  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  Oiftober ; 
each  year  i — where  small  Offences  committed  in  Southwqrk  an4 
ite  Niighb^ut^hood  are  tried. 

Hi^se  life  inferior  Goin*s  of  Jatttfcc  take  eo^I« 
ttnce  of  Pmy  Larcerues,  Ftmdsy  Assaidis,  BAsde^ 

frisonmenty  whippings  and  the  pillory : — and  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  power  of  the  Justices  extends  to 
tnmsportafion. 

The  higher  antf  niore  atrocious  oflfences  Commit- 
ted in  ]!x>adon  and  ^id/dli^ex^  ar^  tried  ^X  the 
Justice*HalI,  in  the  OldBailiqr;  Iqr  ^-s^ieciai  coqh 
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fliiwon  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  a  certain  number  ci  the  Judges^  with  the 
Recorder  and  Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of 
London. 

Offences  of  this  latter  degree  of  atrocity,  perpe- 
trated in  that  part  of  the  Metropolis  which  is  situated 
in  the  Borough  of  Soutfawark.  and  County  of  Suny^ 
are  tned  at  the  assizes,  held  twice  a  year  at  Kmgstm^ 
nptm-Tkames^  Cn^dm^  or  Guildford.* 

Thus  it  appears,  that  five  inferior  and  two  superior 
Tribunals  of  Justice  are  establi^ed  for  trying  the 
difierent  crimes  committed  in  the  Metropolis. 

As  it  may  be  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
the  suggestions  alread3^'Of!ered  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  that  a  connected  view  of  the  result  of 
these  Trials  should  niake  a  part  of  this  Work  ;--^he 
following  Abstract,  (including  the  discharges  of  Pri- 
soners by  Magistrates)  has  been  made  up  for  this 
immediate  purpose  :  from  authentic  documents  ob« 
tained  from  the  keepers  of  the  eight  different  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surry. 

*  Considcnble  inconvenience' arises  (and,  indeed,  ^ett  hardship^ 
vhere  prisoners  are  innocent)  from  the  length  of  time  which  must 
dapse,  where  offences  have  been  committed  in  Sonthwark,  before 
they  can  be  brought  to  trial ;  either  ibr  inferior  ol:  more  atzodpos 
crimes. — In  the  former  case,  prisoners  must  remain  till  the  Qaar« 
ter  Sessions ;  (there  being  no  intermediate  General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace)  and  in  the  latter  case  till  the  Assizesj  held  only  twice  a 
year ;  this  occasions  a  confinementj  previous  to  trial»  lengthened 
out,  in  some  instances,  to  three,  four,  fire,  and  eren  nearly  to  six^ 
months* 

It 
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It  applies  to  the  period,  from  September,  lyg^, 
till  September,  I79ft>  which  is  chosen  as  a  sort  of 
medium  between  Peace  and  War. 

It**is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  collected  ag* 
gregate  of  the  prisoners  annually  discharged  upon  the 
Public,  without  feeling  a  strong  anxiety  to  remedy 
an  evil  rendered  extremely  alarming,  from  the  num- 
^  ber  which  composes  the  dismal  catalogue  of  Human 
Depravity. 

Every  inquiry  in  the  progress  of  this  Work  proves 
a  radical  defect  somewhere.  ^ 

While  the  public  tribunals  are  filled  with  Judge?, 
the  purity  of  whose  conduct  adds  lustre  to  their  own 
and  the  national  character,  why  should  not  every 
subordinate  part  of  the  Criminal  Jurisprudence  of  the 
Country  be  so  organized,  as  to  co-operate,  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  with  the  efforts  of  those 
higher  orders  of  the  Magistracy  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  substantial  justice  ? 

Nothing  could  tend  more  to  promote  this  object, 
than  the  appointment  already  proposed  of  a  Public 
Prosecutor  for  the  Crown. 

An  institution  of  this  kind  would  terrify  the  hordes 
of  miscreants  now  at  open  war  with  the  peaceable 
and  useful  part  of  the  Community,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  one  measure  that  could  possibly  be 
adopted. 

It  would  be  the  means  of  destroying  those  hopes 
and  chances  which  encourage  criminal  people  to 
persevere  in  their  depredations  upon  the  Public. 

It 
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It  would  not  only,  remove  that  aversion  which 
Prosecutors  manifest  on  many  occasions,  to  come  for- 
ward, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public 
justice;  but  it  would  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,,  the 
possibility  of  compounding  felonies,  or  of  suborning 
witnesses.* 

It  would  also  be  the  means  of  counteracting  the 
various  tricks  and  devices  of  old  thieves ;  and  occa- 
sion an  equal  measure  of  Justice  to  be  dealt  out  to 
them,  as  to  the  novices  in  crimes: — ^It  would  do 
more, — ^It  would  protect  real  innocence, — for  in  such 
cases  the  Public  Prosecutor  would  never  fail  to  act 
as  the  friend  of  the  prisoner. 

The  prevailing  practice  in  criminal  trials,  in  the 


*  Notwithftanding  the  severity  of  the  Lstw,  the  composition  of 
felonies  and  misdemeanors  is  carriedi  to  a  much  greater  height  than 
it  isabnoft  poffible  to  believe;  and  various  artifices  are  resorted  to, 
to  elude  the  penalties.— An  instance  occurred  in  August  1792: 
where  a  Jew  was  ordered  to  take  his  trial  for  a  rape,  committed  on  a 
married  woman.*-*The  offence  appeared,  on  examination,  to  be  ex- 
tremely aggravated. — The  Grand  Jury  however  did  not  find  a  bill ; 
which  was  thought  a  very  singular  circumstancci  as  the  proof  had 
been  so  clear  before  the  Magistrate. — The  reasons  were  afterwards 
sufBcientiy  explained ;  which  shew,  what  corrupt  practices,  artifices, 
and  frauds  will  be  used  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  : — In  conse* 
qucnce  of  a  previous  undersranding  between  the  Jew  and  the  hus- 
band of  the  woman  who  had  been  so  grossly  abused,  a. sum  of  £>29 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  publican,  which  the  prosecutor  was  to  re- 
ceive if  the  bill  was  not  found. — In  this  confidence  the  woman 
gave  a  different  evidence  from  that  which  she  had  given  before  the 
Magistrate. — The  Jew,  however,  cheated  both  the  husband  and  the 
^  ife ;  for  he  no  sooner  discovered  that  he  was  safe,  than  he  de- 
manded the  money  of  the  publican,  and  laughed  at  the  prosecutor. 

true 
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true  spirit  of  mildness  and  humanity,  indaces  the 
Judge  to  act  in  some  degree  as  counsel  for  the  pri- 
^nen — ^Without  a  Prosecu4or  for  the  Crown,  there- 
fore, every  trifling  inaccuracy  in  the  indictment  is 
^«!Iowed  to  become  a  fatal  ob^cle  to  convction ;  ♦ 
circumstances  which  would  frequently  throw  great 
light  upon  the  charges,  areniot  brought  under  the 
review  of  the  jury,  and  thus  pubKc  justice  is  defeated. 
Upon  an  average,  the  Magfetratcs  of  the  Metro- 
polis commit  annually,  (out  of  many  times  that  nmn* 
bcr  who  are  equally  objects  of  punishment,)  ftom 
about  2500  to  3000  persons,  male  and  female,  for 
trial,  at  the  seven  different  Courts  of  Justice  m  and 
near  the  Metropolis;  charged  with  a  variety  of  felo- 
nies, misdemeanors,  and  other  petty  offences:  But 
after  fully  convincing  their  qwo  minds,  from  a  care- 
ful, and  in  many  instances,  a  most  htborioua  investi- 
gation, that  the  parties  are  guihy,  they  are  obliged, 

*  In  criminal  cases,  a  defective  indictment  is  not  aiiied  bf  die 
Terdtct  of  a  Jury,  at  delective  pleadings  are  in  civil  casoi-^Indced 
wherever  life  m  concerned,  great  strictness  has  been  at  all  times  ob- 
served*— That  aUe  and  humane  Judge^  Sir  MA-rraaw  Hale, 
complained  above  a  century  ago,f  <<  TSat  this  strktnets  has  gr¥wm 
*^t9  it  a  Uem$b  and  incomfenttnce  in  the  la*w  and  the  udministra^ 
^iim  thereof  f  for  that  more  ofenden  eicape  bj  the  wtr^-eatj  ear 
^Xi'ViM  t$  exceptioMs  in  indictments,  than  by  their  own  innocence: 
•*  md  maty  timet  gross  mnrderst  burglaries,  robberies,  and  other 
^heinous  and  crying  offences  remain  unpunished,  by  those  unseemlf 
•«  iO€€ties  I  to  the  reproach  of  the  Law,  to  the  shame  of  the  Govern- 
•*  ment,  to  the  encouragement  of  n/illainy,  and  to  the  dishonour  0/ 

^God."t 

+  He  died  1676.        t  Hale,  P.  C.  193. 

frum 
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from  experience,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  their  labour  and  exertions  in  a 
grea,^  measure  lost  to  the  Community :  the  major 
part  of  these  criminals  being  returned  upon  Society, 
without  any  efiectual  steps  adopted  for  their  reforma- 
tion^ or  any  means  uded  for  the  prevention  of  a  repe- 
tition of  their  crimes,  A  considerable  proportion  of 
this  wretched  number  may  have  suffered  perhaps  a 
slight  punishment  for  their  demerits;  but  which  pro- 
duces no  effect  that  is  not  ultimately  mischievous  to 
the  Community ;  since  it  serves  merely  to  initiate 
them,  in  a  greater  degree,  in  the  knowledge  and 
means  of  committing  new  acts  of  fraud  and  villainy. 
To  establish  a  System  calculated  to  prevent  crimi- 
nals from  returning  to  their  evil  practices  after  punish- 
ment is  the  very  essence  of  good  Police ;  but  not- 
withstanding its  importance  to  the  Community,  no 
measures  have  ever  yet  been  adopted,  calculated  to 
attain  so  desirable  an  object. — ^It  is  however  ardently 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  period  is  fast  approaching, 
when  this  great  disideratum  will  be  in  a  certain  degree 
obtained;  and. that  the  suggestions  offered  in  the 
subsequent  Chapters,  may  tend  to  accelerate  the  re- 
novation of  this  forlorn  and  miserable  clas^  of  Out- 
casts, by  means  of  an  appropriate  Pmitmtiafy  Sjstem. 


Fp  .      CHA^. 
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CHAR    XVI. 

On^  Fwmhmsnts.* — Th  mode,  authorized  fy.  the  ancient 
laws. — Tfu  period  when  TroHSportation  commenced. 
'^The  principal  crimes  enumerate  which  are  punish* 
able  by  Deatk-^Thpsepunishable  hy  Transportation 
und  Imprisonment. -^Tbe  courts  appointed  to  try  dif- 
Jerent  degrees  of  crimes^-^Capital  pumshmems,  ex- 
tending to  so  niatjy  offences  of  an  inferior  nature^  de^ 
feat  the  ends  ofjusttcc-^^The  system  of  Pt^rdons  ex^ 
aminedz^^their  evil  tendency  .''^New  reguldHonsfug- 
gested  with  regard  to  Pardons  and  Executions^ — An 
historical  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Trans- 
portation.— The  expedients  resorted  to,  after  tie 
American  War  put  a  stop  to  that  mode  of  pmushment. 
—The  system  of  the  Hulks  then  adopted. — Salutary 
Laws  also  made  for  the  erection  <rf  Provincial  and 
National  Penitentiary  Houses.^^The  nature  and 
principle  of  these  Laws  briefly  explained. — An  ac^ 
count  of  the  Cowoicts  confined  in  the  Ibdks  for 
twenty^two  years. ^ — The  enormous  expence  of  main- 

'  fenance  and  inad^uate  produce  of  their  labour.-^ 
•  The  pt^oUgy  of  the,  system  exposed  by  the  Committee 
01  Finance* — T\e  system  of  Transportation  to  New 
South  Wales  examined. — Great  expence  of  this  mode 
of  punishment. — Improvements  suggested^  calculated^ 
io  reduce  the  expence  in  future. — Erectiom  of  one  m\ 

.    picre  National  Pemtefttiary  Houses  recommended.^ 
A  general  view  of  the  County  Penitentiaty  Housa 

am 
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and  PrisMST'^fhar  inefficacy  in  reforming  Cattvidsd 
—-Tiff  hbaur  obtained  tmcerfam^  wJnle  the  expeneei 
is  enorments. — Tie  National  PemtenUaty  Hoasa 
(aecording  to  the  proposal  of  Jerenvf  Benthanty  Esq.}* 
considered. — Its  peadiar  advantages  ofoer  all  others 
which  have  been^  suggestedy  with  respec;  to  heahh^ 
productive  labour,  and  reformation  of  Convicts.^'^ 
General  reflections  on  the  means  of  rendering  imi* 
prisonment  useful  in  reforming  Convicts.— Concliul'- 
ing  observations.. 


XMPERFCT  in  many  respects  as  the  criminal  £aw  ap« 
pears^  froa|  what  has  been  detmled  and  fiated  in  ih% 
preceding  Chapters,  and  much  as  the  great  increase 
of  capital  offences^  created  during  the  last  and  pre- 
sent Century,  is  to  be  lamented : — it  cannot  be  dc^ 
nied  that  several  changes  have  taken  place  in  thai 
progress  of  Society,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
inanity^  and  more  consonant  to  reason  and  justiccj, 
in  the  appropriation  and  the  mode  of  inflicting; 
punishments. 

The  Benefit  of  Clergy,  which  for  a  long  period 
exempted  clerical  people  only,  from  the  punishment 
of  death  in  cases  oif  felony,  was  by  several  statutes* 
extended  to  peers,  women,  and  all  persons  able  to  read\ 

♦  I  Edward  VI.  cap.  12:21  Jac.  L  cap.  6:  3  and  4  William 
and  Mary,  cap.  9 :  42md  5  William  and  Mary,  cap.  24* 

.  .  F  F  a  who. 
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VfhOy  pleading  their  Clergy,  suffered  only  a  corporal 
puoishment,  or  a  year's  imprisonment;  and  those 
men  who  could  mt  read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peer- 
age, were  hanged.* 

This  unaccountable  distinction  was  actually  not 
removed  until  the  5th  of  Queen  Anne,  cap*  6,  which 
eitended  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  all  who  were  inti- 
tled  to  afk  it,  whether  they  coidd  read  or  not.\' 
'  In  the  course  of  the  present  century,  several  of  the 
old  sanguinary  modes  of  punishment  have  been  ei- 
ther, very  properly,  abolished  by  a6ls  of  parliament, 
or  allowed,  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  to  &1I  into 
disuse : — such  as  burning  alhe,  (particularly  women) 
cutting  off  hands  or  earSy  slitting  nostrils y  or  branding 
in  the  hand  or  face ;  and  among  lefler  punishments, 
fallen*  fntb  disuse,  may  be  mentioned  the  duciing- 
sfooL  *  ■    '  , 

The  punishment  of  death  for  felony  (as  has  already 
been  observed)  has  existed  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
r.  nearly  700  years. — ^Transportation  is  commonly 
understood  to  have  been' first  introduced,  anno  17  IS* 
by  the  act  of  the  4th  George  I.  cap.  1 1 ;  and  after- 
wards enlarged  by  the  Act  6th  of  George  I.  c.  23, 
which  allowed  the  court  a  discretionary  power  to 

•  Blackft(me« 

f  The  benefit  of  Clefgy  origiiuited  in  injuitioe  and  inhamaniqr, 
and  can  only  be  palliated  by  the  mdc  state  of  apciety*  ^hen  ao  dis- 
graceful a  privilege  was  legalized  and  interwoven  in  the  criminal 
code.*^It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  co^npromise  with  villainy  .—It 
perplexes  the  system  of  crumnal  jurisprudence ;  and  since  its  sting 
is  taken  away  it  wx>uM  be  an  improvement  to  discontinue  it  totally. 

/   8  order  i 
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order  felons  who  were  by  law  entitled  to  their  clergy, 
to  t>e  transjported  to  the  American  plantations 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  according  to  circumr 
stances,*    ,  • 

Since  that  period  the  mode  of  punishment  has 
undergone  several  other  alterations;  and  many  Crimes 
which  were  formerly  considered  of  an  inferior,  rank; 
have  been  rendered  capital :  which  will  be  best 
elucidated  by  the  following  Catalogue  of  Oflencbs, 
divided  into  six  classes  according  to  the  ikws  now  in 
force. 


f  •  Crimes punUbabk  by  the  Deprivation  of  Life ;  and  whcr^ 

upon  tbe  Conviction  of  the  Offenders  the  sentence  of.  Death  musf 

he  pronounced  by  the  Judge.^^Of  these^  it  has  been  stated^  ihe 

ivhdi,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  TFilliam  Blaclstonoyinchding  all 

the  various  shades  of  the  same  offence  ^  is  ahout  1 60  in  numbetf, 

t    ^  •  • 
The  principal  are  the  following : 

Treason^  and  Petty  Trea^n ;  Seepage  38,  &c.  \Jf4nsr  the  for> 
mer  of  these  is  included  the  Offence  of  Cqunierfeiting  th^ 
Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  Seepage  191— *2it«      .  •  ' 

*  It  is  said  that  exile  was  first  introduced  as' a  punishment  by  the 
Legislature  la  the  39th  year  of  Qgeen  Elizabeth^  when  a  statute 
(39  £//«•  r.  4k.)  enacted  that 'such  rogues  as  were  dangerous  to  the 
inferior  peof^  should  be  banished  the  realm,  Barr.  Ant.  Stat,  269 : 
and  that  the  first  statute  in  which  the  word  Tnnsportdtion  is  us^d 
is  the  1 8th  of  C^ar/ri  IL  r.  3.  wbiph  gives  power  to  Judges  at  their 
discretion  either  to  execute  or  transport  to  America  for  life  the 
Moss-Tioopers  of  Cmmberlamd  2sA,  Northumberland ;  a  law  which 
was  XDade  perpetual  by  the  Act  31.  Geo.  IL  r.  4.2. 2  Woodo.  498/ 

Murder, 
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^urder»  Seep^  i|4t  jBep. 

•Axfon,  or  wilfully  and  malicioufly.  burning  a  Houfe,  Barns 

.  with  Corn*  &c.  Sa  faff  56. 
IUpe»  or  the  forcible  violation  of  diastity,  &c.  Sufqge  46. 
Stealing  an  Heirefsy  See  pag^  48.  .  | 

Sodomy,  a  crime  against  natuxt,  committed  either  with  man 

'wyxaa/t^  Seepage  4jS. 
Jincf,  or  robbing  ships  and  vessels  at  fta ;  under  which  is 

inclnded,  the  Dfiehces  :of  Satkrrs ;  forcibly  hindtriiig' their 

o^ias^  fmoi  ^gbting.  See  page  55,  56. 
^o^;gery  of  Deedsi  Bonds*  BiIIs»  jMotes,  Public  Securities^  &Ct 

&c.  Clerks  of  the  Bank  embezzling  Notes»  altering  Dividend 

Warrants :  Paper  Makers,  unauthorised,  using  moulds  for 

Motes,  &c. 
Pestroying  Ships,  or  setting  them  on  Fire«  Seepage  57. 
Bankrupts!  not  surrendering,  or  concealing  their  Effects 
Burglary,  or  House  Breaking  in  the  night  time.  Seepage  57. 
Highway  Robbery 

Houfe  Breaking  in  the  day  time,  Seepage  54,  55. 
I^rivately  Stealing  or  FiCking  Pockets  above  One  Shilling 
Shop  Lifting  above  Five  SbilIiQgs>  Seepage  55. 
Stealing  Bond,  Bills,  or  Bank  Notes 
Stealing  Sank  Notes,  or  Bills  fi^xn  Letters 
Stealing  above  40^.  in  any  Houfe,  Seepage  55* 
Stealing  above  40^*  km  a  River 
Stealing  Linen,  &c.  from  Bleaching  Grounds,  ice.  or  destroying 

Linen  therein 
JMadming  or  Killing  Pattic  maliciouslyi  Sfe  the  ^lack  Act,  9 

Geo.  {..cap.  as« 
Sfealii^  Ho{^,  Cattle  or  Sheep 
Shooting  at  1^  Revenue  Officer ;  or  «t  tmy  other  person^  Se^  the 

Black  Act 
Fulling  down  House;,  Chuzcbes,  &c» 

Bfeaking 
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Breaking  down  the  head  of  a  Fi$h-Pood»  whereby  Fish  may  te 

lost,  f Black  Act  J* 
Catting  down  Trees  in  an  Avenue^  Gal^^eo,  &c« 
Cmiaog  down  River  ar  Sea  Bankf 
Cutting  H<9  Binds 
Setting  (ire  to  Coal  ipiAes    •  ' 

Tidcing  Reward  for  help»in||;  another  to  Stolen  Goods>  in  certao 

czsisst  Sei  page  1^^ 
Returning  from  Transportation  i  or  being  lit  laige  in  tfaie  King^ 

dom  after  Sentence 
Scabbing  a  Person  unarmed*  or  not  having  a  weapon  dfawo« 

if  fan  die  in  six  ftttetbs  . 
Concealing  the  death  of  a  Bastard  Child 
Maliciously  maiming  or  disfiguring  any  pcrsant  &c«  jyiogin 

wait  fa][  the  purpose,  S^pagi  50  ^ 
Sending  Thieatemo^  Letters  (fiiack  Act)   . 
Riots  bf  twelve  or  #ofe»  and  not  ^persing  jo  an  hour  after 

proclamation 
Being  accessaries  to  Felonies  deemed  capital 
Stealing  Woolien  Cloth  from  Tenter  Grounds 
Stealing  from  a  Ship  in  Distress 
Government  Stores*    embez%1iqg»  burning  or  destroying  in 

Dock- Yards ;  in  qsrtaio  cjtses,  S^  pagrs  a6x — 263    , 
Challenging  Jurors  ^ve  20  ;n  ca^tal  felonies  \  or  standing 

mule . 
Cottcms  seDing  with  forged  Stamps 

Deer-Stealii^t  aecobd  bffimce ;  or  evin  first'  o^ence,  tinder  the 
Slack  Act»  not  usually  enforced 

*  The  onwUlirtgMM  Which  it  nittt  be'  ^x|)ecM  a  Jury  would 
luhre  t0convk€  a  alan  cl|pitidiy  Ibr  tUs  ^feiw,  might  be  adduced 
among  many  other  instances,  to  show  to  what  extent  public  juitice 
is  defeated, .  merely  from  the  feverit^r  of  the  lawi,  and  the  want  of 
a  Scak  of  punishments  ptt>poftioned  to  the  oftnces. 

6  Uttering 
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Uttering  eounterreit  Moneyi  t1iird<)IKaoe 

Prisoners  uhder  I  nsolvent  Acts  gDilty  of  peijury 

Destroying  Silk  or  Velvet  in  'the  ioofn;  or  the  Toob  for 
manufagturing  thereof;  or  destldyif^^'WofiUeil  Goods, 
Racks  ^br  Tools,  or  entering;  a  House  for  diat  porpoa? 

Servant^  purloining  their  Masters*  Gaod$,  vikm  40f » 

P^rCiBfhating  Bail ;  or  acknowledging  fipes  or  jw^gmems  in  an- 
other's name 

Cfcape  by  breaking  Prison,  in  certtfifl  cases 

Attempting  to  kill  Privy  Cottnsdlon,  &c. 

Sacrilege  •  -         •  .        • 

Smuggling  by  persons  armed ;  or  assembling  aimod  for  that 
purpofe  .         . 

Robbery  of  the  Mail      - 

Destroying  Turnpikes  or  Bridges,  Gates^  Weiring  Eii|^e^ 
Lock^,  Sluices,  Engines  for  Draimng'MMsliis,  ioi* 

Mutiny,  Desertion,  &c..  by  the  Maniat  and  Statute.  Ixir 

Soldiers  or  Sailors  enlisting  into  Fore^  &rvicc 


2.  Crimes  d^nomtnafeJ  Single  "FtXaniesifufusiaNtfyTrant' 
portation,  tyhipping^  ImpriUnminti  thi  l^iftiry^  and  Hard 
Labour  in  Mouses  of  Comdion^  according  to  ib$  Natun  sf 
the  offence. 

Th  e  prin  cipal  ef  which  an  the  foHawif^  : 

Grand  Larceny,  which  comprehends  every  fpecics  6[  Thtfi 

above  the  value, of  One  shilling,  not  otherwife  distinguished* 

Receiving  or  buying  Stolen  Goods,  Jewds  and  Plate.    See 

'   P^g^  299.    "./',, 

Ripping  and  stealing  Lesid,  Iron,  Copper^  &t.  or  buying  or  re- 
ceiving, Seepage  295. 
*  Stealing 
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^tcaliAg  (or  receiving,  when  stolen)  Qtc  from  SJack  Lead 
Mines 

Stealing  bom  Furnished  Lodgiogs* 

Setting  fire  t^  Underwood 

Stealti^  letters,  or  destroying  a  Letter  or  Packet,  advancing 
the  Postage,  and  secreting  the  Money 

Embezzlii^  Naval  Stores,  in  certain  cases,  S€€  pages  261 — 263 

Petty  Larcenies,  or  Thefts  under  one  Shilling 

Asjsaulting  wi^h  intent  to  Rob 

Aliens  returning  after  being  orderied  out  of  the  kingdom 

Stealing  Fish  from  a  Pond  or  River — Fishing  i^  inclosed 
Poods,  and  burring  st(%n  Fish 

Stealing  Roots,  Trees,  or  Plants,  of  the  value  of  y.  or  destroy- 
ing them 

Stealif^  Children  with  their  apparel 

Bigamy^  or /Matryii^  more  Wives  or  Husbands  than  one  (now 
pmiisiiable  with  tiansportation) 

Assaulting  and  Cutting,  or  Burning  Clothes 

Counterfeiting  the  Copper  Coin,  &c. — See  pa^e  191 — 2x1 

Maniage,  solemnizing  clandestinely 

Manslaughter,  or  killing  another  without  Malice,  &c«  Sa 

Cpttiog  or  Stealing  Timber  Trees,  &c.  &c.  &c« 
Stealing  a  Shroud  out  of  a  Grave 

Watermen  carrying  too  many  pas^ngers  ii^  the  Thames,  if 
any  drowned 


3,  Offrkces 
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Imprisonment,  Whifping,  and  the  PUhry. 

The  principal  ^ which  are  thefiUewitf  : 

l^erjuryt  or  taking  a  false  Oath  in  t  jtkdicial  proctedmg»  &c. 
Frauds,  by  Cheating,  Swindling  contnty  to  the  tides  of  cooi. 

xnon  honesty,  &c.  &c. 
Conspiracies,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  or  deftaoding  othcis 
Assaults  by  striking  or  beating  anbther  peisoh,  &c« 
Stealing  Dead  Bodies 

Stealing  Cabbages,  Turnip^,  &c.  gnming 
Cutting  and  stealing  Wood  and  Trees 
Robbing  Qrchanls  and  Gardens 
Stealing  Deer  from  Forogts 
Stealing  Dogs 

Setting  Fire  to  a  Houft  tb  delhod  the  rnsurance  Office 
Making  and  Selling  Fire-Works  and  Squibs 
Throwing  the  same  when  on  fire  abodt  the  streets  - 
Uttering  Base  Money 

Selling  Base  Money  tinder  its  denominated  value 
Embezzlement  in  the  Woollen,  Silk^  arid  oth^r  Manufactures   , 
Offences  by  Artificers  and  Servants  in  various  Trades 
Combinations  and  Conspiracies  for  raising  the  prict  of  Wages, 

&c.  fSie  Stat.  39  Geo.  3.  e.  81) 
Smoggling  Run  Goods,  and  other  Frauds  lelativi^  to  the  Excise 

and  Customs  j 

Keeping  Bawdy  Houses  and  other  Disorderly  Houses  1 


4*  Idle  and  Disorderly  Persons  described  by  the  Jet  of  the 
i'jth  Geo.  II.  cap.  5.  and  subsefuent  Acts:  punishable  with 
one  Month's  Imprisonment — namely, 

X.  ftrsons  tfareatoning^toTua  away  iind  leave  their  wives  and 

children  on  cKe  Parish 

2.  PcrsoDJ 
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«•  Persons  vvho  tippie  in  Ale  Houste^,  al>4  ^neglctct  tlidr  Famt^ 

lies,  &c*  a$ desaiboi  in  the  3d  Geo.  MI.  cap^  4X;. 
3.  Persons  who  shall  unlawraUy  feturn  to  the  Parish  t>r  place 

from  which  tbey  have  beien  legally  reAkivdd^trfthaut  bringing 

a  Cettificate 
4*  Persons,  who  not  having  wheieWfft^  io  maintain  tbea»- 

selves,  live  idly  without  tmployment*  and  refose  to  wofk  for 

theiisaaiW«ges 
5^  Persoos  bl^ingia  thte  stteetSj  highveays,  &c.  .  * 


5th»  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  descrihedby  thi  satdJxi  <fth€ 
I'jth  Geo.  IL  cap.  5.  arid subse^e^t  Acts;  punishable  by  Sis 
Months*  Imprisoliment — namely^ 

U  -Persons  going  about  as  Patent  Gatherers  or  Gatherers  of 

Alms,  under  pretence  of  Loss  by  Fixe,  or  other  casualty. 
%  Fencers,  Bearwards,  Strolling  Players  of  Interludes,  or  other 

Entertainments 
3.  Minstrels,  (except  those  licensed  by  the  Lord  Dutton  in 

Cheshire) 
4«  Persons  pretending  to  be,  and  wandering  in  the  habit  of» 

Gyps^s 
5.  Fortune-Tellers,  pketending  Skill  in  Physiognomy,  P^- 

istry^  ifCf  or  using  any  subtle  craft  to  deceive  and  impose  on 

others 
£.  Persons  playing  or  bettbg  at  any  unlawful  Games  or  Plays 
7.  Persons  who  run  away,  and  ieavft^lbcir  Wives  and  Qdldm 

upon  the  Parish 
%.  Petty  Chapmen  atxi  Pedhus  waoderii^  ai)road  without  a 

Licence 
9*  Persomwaodering  abroad,  and  lodging  an  Alfr-Houaes,  Out* 

Houses,  or  the  open  Ai(i  and  Aoc  ^smg  a  gaod  accounc  of 

A^mseWe^ 

ic*  Persona 
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10.  Persons  wandering  abroad,  and  pretending  to  be  Soldieis  or 
Sailors,  vrithout  •proper  Certificates  from  their  Officers,  or 
Tesdmoniak  from  Magistrates 

11.  Peisons  waqderiAg  abroad,  pretending  to  go  to  work  in 
Harvest,  without  a  proper  Certificate  from  the  Parish 

;  JI2.  Persons  having  Implements  of  Hoiise-breaking  or  QfiexK 
siv£  Weapons,  with  a  Felonious  intent 
13.  Persons  concerned  in  illegal  Lottery  Transactions,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Lotteiy,  Acts,  27th,  33d,  34th,  and  35th 
Geo.  IIL 


6th.  Incorrigii^le  Rogues,  funhhabU  mth  Two  Tears* 
'    Imprisonmnit  and  Jf^bipping^  or  Transportation  for  Seven 
Tears,  if  they  break  out  0/ Prison — naniin^ff, 

i»  Persons  stUed  End-Gatherers,  buying,*  collecting,  or  re- 
ceiving Ends  of  Yarn,  in  the  Woollen  Branch,  against  the 
Stat.  13  Geb.  I.  cap,  23. 

2.  Persons,  who  being  Rogues  and  Vagabonds,  have  escaped 
after  being  apprehended,  or  who  shall  refuse  to  be  examined 
by  a  Magistrate,  or  who  shall  give  a  fake  account  ol[  them- 
selves after  being  warned  of  their  punishment   . 

3.  Persons  who  shall  escape  out  of  any  House  of  Correction 
before  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  expires 

4.  Persons,  who  being  once  punished  as  Rpgues  and  Vaga- 
bonds, shall  again  commit  the  same  offence. 

tT  There  are  a  great  many  other  trivial  Offences  denominated 
Misdemeanors,  subject  to  pecuniary  Fines,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
enumerate.  Since  almost  every  statute,  whether  public  or  pri' 
vate^  which  passes  in  the  course  of  a  Session  of  Parliament, 

.  creates  new  offences, — The  shades  vary  as  Society  advances,  and 
their  mmier,  is  scarcely  within  thereich  ofcalcuhtion. 

The 
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The  Crimes  mentioned  in  the  first  and  second  das* 
ses  of  the  foregoing  Enumeration  (except  Fiettjr 
Larceny)  are  always  tried  by  the  Sapenor  Coixyts  >-^ 
The  ofiences  specified  in  the  third  class^  as  also  Petty 
Larceny^  and  every  species  of  misdemeanor  and  va-' 
grancy,  are  generally  tried,  (with  some  few  excep- 
tions) by  the  Justices  in  their  General  and  Quarter 
Sessions^  where,  in  certain  cases  in  Middlesex;  they 
act  under  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  The 
Magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions,  and  in  several  instances 
a  single  Magutraie^  have  also  the  power  of  convicting 
in  a  summary  way,  for  a  variety  of  small  misdemea- 
norsi  and  acts  of  vagrancy ;  and  of  punishing  the 
delinquents  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

It  generally  happens  in  the  Metropolis,  that  out  of 
from  2000  to  2500  prisoners  who  are  tried  for  dif- 
ferent crimes,  in  the  rarious  Courts  of  Justice,  above 
5-6th  parts  are  for  larcenies,  acts  of  vagrancy,  and 
smaller  offences;  where  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  either 
attaches,  or  does  not  apply  at  all.  The  major  part 
are,  of  course,  returned  upon  Society,  after  a  short 
imprisonment,  or  some  corporal  punishment,  too  fre- 
quently to  renew  their  depredations  on  the  public. — 
But  a  vast  proportion  (as  has  already  been  shewn) 

are  always  acquitted."*^ 

Iti 

*  AH  cndeayottTS  towards  tlie  preyention  of  crimes  will  ever  be 
iittended  with  anoonquerable  difficolty,  until  some  general  House  of 
Industry  can  be  established  in  the  Metropdis;  where  persons  dis-. 
charged  fiir  petty  oSences,  as  well  as  strangers  and  otheit'oatof 
work,  may  have  an  oppoftonlty  of  finding,  at  least  a  temporary  em- 
ploymentt  soflkient  to  maintain  them*.    An  Institu^on  of  this  sort 

woald 
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In  order  to  ferm  a  judgment  of  the  propottibn  of 
file  more  atioqiousoflBeoders  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey; 
the  number  acquitted ;  and  the  specific  panishmenta 
mfiicted  on  the*  different  offences  in  case  of  convic- 
tion^ one  year  has  been  selected  ;  a  year  in  which  it 
was  natural  to  expect  from  the  immense^  and  indeed^ 
unparalelled  bounties  which  were  given  for  seamen 
and  soldiers^  that  the  nnmher  of  thieves  and  orimi- 
nals  would  be  greatly  reduced, — namely— ^^m  tie 
wcnth  of  jiprily  1799,  to  the  month  of  April,  1794, — 
inclwliog  eight  Sessions  at  the  Old  l^iley : — 

The  folbwing  Table  shews  in  what  manner  I06a 
prisoners,  put  on  their  trials  during  that  period^  were 
disposed  oC* 

woatd  be  a  work  of  great  charity  and  humanity ;  aod  It  Is  canestly 
to  ba  hoped,  that  the  view  of  the  subject  given  in  this  Work  may 
induct  the  Legislature  to  form  a  Police-  Establbhment,  ralcnbtrd 
to  promote  such  a  multitude  of  good  and  useful  objects  ;f  more 
cspedally  as  with  proper  management  it  would  very  soon  pay  itself. 
*  In  the  year  1 79S>  i  ^94  prisoners  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey^ 
and  the  difirent  Assizes  ifl  ^Country,  exclusive  of  amuehgieatcr 
nBmber  at  the  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  in  the 
difierent  Counties*    These  trials  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Judiou 

tuce,  prodootd  the  following  results  :-^ 

Assizes 

London^             in  the  Total. 
Coutttiy* 

JRecelved  Sentence  of  Death     •    44                174  iiS 

Transportation  84                1  j^  245 

Imprisoned  and  Whipt     •  ^  •  •    129                4JI  540 

Judgment  recited  to  seivc  his  7   ^  « 

Majesty .  .      )      ^                   ^  ^ 

Aoquitted ^  .     150.               5;!  ^i 

Pischaiged  for  want  of  Prosecuiofs  9 1               a;}  344 

S2I  1373  1^94 

4  Vidc/w99»» 

The 
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The  Criines.&r  wkifih  tt&e  diffibxent  OflSh4f»l  w^txk^  were  (iMb 
following:— 


Murder 

AnoQ 

Bargkjy 

Robbeiy 

Horse  and  Cattle 

St 

JPorgciy 
CoiniBg 


46 

lOI 

»  •  •  3 

•  •  •      16 
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Thus  it  appears^  that  in  London  only^  of  1060 
prisoners^  tried  in  the  course  of  a  year,  only  493 
were  punished ;  of  whom  197,  after  a  temporary 
confinement,  would  return  upon  the  Public,  with. 
little  prospect  of  being  better  disposed  to  be  use-* 
ful  to  Society,  than  before.':— It  may  be  estimated 
that  in  all  England,  including  those  offenders  who 
are  tried  at  the  County  Sessions,  upwards  of  five 
thousand  individuals,  charged  with  criminal  offences^ 
are  thrown  back  upon  Society  every  year.— - 

-But  this  is  not  all, — ^for  according  to  the  present 
System,  out  of  about  two  hundred  and  upwards  who 
are>  upon  an  average  every  year,  doomed  to  suffer 
the  punishment  of  death,  ftmr-fifihs  or  more  are 
generally  pardoned  *  either  on  condition  of  being 
transported,  or  of  going  into  his  His  Majesty's 
service,  and  not  seldom  without  any  condition 
at  all. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  calculating  on  all  the  different 
chances,  encouragements  to  commit  crimes  actually 
arise  out  of  the  System  intended  for  their  prevent 
tion  : — 'fir St  J  from  the  hope  of  avoiding  detection  and 
apprehension  -^"^secondly^  of  escaping  conviction^  from 

*  A$  poniflknents  became  more  mild,  demenqr  and  pardons  be« 
came  less  necessary.— Clemency  is  a  virtue  that  ought  to  shine  in 
the  code,  and  not  in  the  private  judgment. — The  Prince  in  pardon*, 
ing  gives  op  the  Public  Security  in  fiivoor  of  an  individmd ;  and  bf 
the  exercise  of  this  species  of  benevolence  proclaims  a  public  act  of 
impanity.— Let  the  Executors  of  the  Laws  be  inexorable ;.  but  let 
the  Legislasure  be  tenderj  indulgent  and  humane. 

SiccAUA,  Cap.  46- 
Go  the 
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the  means  used  to  vitiate  and  suhom  the  evidence ; — 
thirdly^  from  the  mercy  of  the  Jttry^  in  coTtsidering  the 
punishment  too  severe  ; — and  fourthly y  from  the  tn- 
terest  of  persons  of  rank  or  consideration^  applying 
(under  circumstances  where  humanity  becomes  the  friend 
€f  evety  person  doomed  to  die),  for  the  interference  of 
Royal  Mercy  f  by  Pardons. 

God  forbid  that  the  Author  of  these  pages  should 
do  so  iDHch  violence  to  his  own  feelings^  as  to  con- 
vey an  idea  hostile  to  the  extension  of  that  amiable 
l^rerogative  vested  in  the  Sovereign  ;  and  which  His 
Majesty  has  exeticised  with  a  benevolent  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  Humanity^  and  a  merciful  disposition 
truly  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  a  great  and  good 
King. 

These  animadversions  are  by  no  means  pointed 
against  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  so  benign,  and 
even  so  necessary^  in  the  present  state  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  ;— they  regard  only  the  impositions  which 
have  been  practised  upon  so  many  wdl-inteotioned, 
respectable/ and  amiable  Characters,  who  have,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  interested  themselves  in  ob- 
taining free  pardons  for  Convicts,  or  pardons  on  con^ 
dition  of  going  into  the  Army  or  Navy. 

If  these  humane  individuals,  who  exert  themselves 
in  applications  of  this  sort,  were  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  one  half  of  the  gross  impositions  practised 
upon  their  credulity,  or  the  evil  consequences  arising 
to  Society  from  such  pardons,  (particularly  uncon- 
ditidoal:pardoiift)  they  would  shudder  at  the  extent 
1  of 
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of  the  Cruelty  exercised  towards  the  Public^  and  eTen^ 
In  many  instances,  to  the  Convicts  themselves,  by 
this  false  humanity. 

In  a  Country,  where,  ffbrti  thfe  great  caution  WhidH 
mingles  in  that  part  of  the  Criminal  Jurispniddnci 
which  relates  to  the  trial  of  Offehders,'-^it  is  scartely 
possible  that  an  honest  Or  dn  innocent  ^rson  cah  ht 
convicted  of  a  capital  offenG€.*-^It  would  seetn  to 
be  a  good  criterion,  that  the  Royal  Mercy  should 
only  be  extended  oh  two  ihdispensable  conditions* 

1.  7^17/  fh  Qnvict  uniir  itntma  of  diafh  sbmtit  ftr  the  sah 
^PitiSf  Jiisfite,  (and  to  4itir  otba^  from  tbt  tmnmsuonof 
crinusj  discwir  all  bis  accomftica,  and  the  rMeriis,  «r  ottit 
crimes  he  has  committed. 

2.  That  he  should  be  transported-^  or  make  retribution  to  the 
parties  he  has  injured  by  being  kept  at  hard  labour  for  life  ;  of. 
until  antpie  security  shall  ie  ^enfof-  ^ood  bihtsvUiit  after  iuch 
retribution  is  made. 

The  precaution  not  bnving.been  wed  qf  knovmig 
f&r  certain^  before  pardons  were  granted^  whether 
the  parties  were  fit  for  His  Majesty^s  service  qt  not  ( 
the  Convicts  themselves  carefully  concealing  every 
kind  of  bodily  infirmity  r^^ftnd  the  pardons  clH^tain^ 
ing  no  eventual  conditio^  of  uUiibatiTranspoirtation, 
in  case  the  persons  should  be  found  unfit  for  the 

*  It  is  not  here  meant  to  say  there  have  not  been  some  instan9et^ 
and  even  one  of  a  recent  date,  where  an  ipiiocent  maii  msfy  be  con* 
▼icted ;  bat  diey  a^  certainly  Very  Mty  and  when  discoveiM,  the 
Royal  macy,  l»f  eooisfc,  itlkv^  tKe  o^tfbMnate  piiMI.  ' 

G  G  2  Army 
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Army  or  Navy;— the  rewilt  has  been,  that  many 
Convicts,  who  have  been  since  actually  Thieves  upon 
the  Town,  were  ahnost  instantly  thrown  back  upon 
the  Public. — Some,  even  before  they  were  attested 
by  the  Magistrate,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
pf  bodily  incapacity ;  and  others,  in  a  very  short  time 
after  they  had  gone  into  His  Majesty *s  Service,  from 
the  like  unfitness  being  discovered ;  from  some  artful 
device  practised  to  procure  a  dischaige— or  from 
desertion. — ^A  professed  Thief  is  never  deficient  in 
that  species  of  artifice  and  resource  which  is  neces* 
iary  to  rid  him  of  any  incumbrance. 

This,  however,  is  seldom  taken  into  the  calcula* 
tion  trhen  Humanity  urges  philanthropic  Characters 
to  interest  themselves  in  behalf  of  Criminals ;  nor 
could  it  perhaps  otherwise  have  been  known,  or  be- 
lieved^ that  so  many  of  these  outcasts  of  Society 
have  found  means  again  to  mingle  with  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

What  impression  must  these  facts  make  on  the 
intelligent  mind  !— will  they  not  warrant  the  follow- 
ing conclusion  ? 

1.  That  every  individutU  restoitd  to  Society  in  this  way,  is  the 
.  meaosiof  afibiding  a  fpecies  of  encouragement,  peculiarly 

calculated  to  bring  others  into  the  same  dreadful  situation, 
from  which  the  unhappy  Convict  is  thus  rescued. 

2.  That  for  this  reason  every  pardon  granted,  without  some 
lesser  punishment,  or  removing  the  convicts  from  Society, 
IS  a  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  ju^^ce,  by  aniuhilaliog  that 
united  stn»||h  which  bipds  the  wh^le  togeihos. 

V  ^'    \  .i  3.  That 
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3.  That  by  removing  the  terror  of  punishments  by  frequent 
paidonst  the  design  of  the  Lfaw  is  rendered  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ineffectual ;  the  Hves  of  persons  e^actUtd  are  thrown 
away,  being  sacrificed  rather  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Law 
than  to  the  good  of  the  Public ;  and  no  other  advantage  i^ 
received  than  by  getting  rid  of  one  thief,  whose  place, 
(under  present  circumstances,^  will  speedily  be  supplied  by 
another.* 

Nothing  can  sanction  the  puhisbment  of  death  for 
crimes  short  of  murder,  hui  the  tetror  of  the  example 
(feratmg  as  a  means  of  prevention. — ^It  is  upon  this 
principle  alone  that  one  man  is  sacrificed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  thousands. — Executions,  therefore,  b^ 
ing  exhibited  as  seldom  as  a  regard  to  the  public 
interest  really  required,  ought  to  be  rendered  as 
terrific  and  solemn  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  as 
possible. 

The  punishment  now  in  use,  considered  in  point 


•  That  able  and  excdlent  Magistrate,  the  late  Henry  Fielding, 
Esq.  (to  whose  zeal  and  exertionn  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  the  Metropolis,  the  Public  were  under  in- 
ftnite  (^ligations) — ^manifested,  half  a  century  ago,  how  much  he 
was  impressed  with  the  injuries  arising  from  frequent  pardons.--«^ 
lliose  who  will  contemplate  the  character  and  condua  of  this  valo. 
able  man,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother,  the  late  Sir  John  Fielding, 
will  sincerely  lament  that  their  excellent  ideas,  and  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  upon  every  subject  connected  with  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  of  the  means  of  preventing  crimes  were  not 
rendered  more  useful,  to  the  Public.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  since  the  sute  of  Societyj  and  the  pro. 
gress  and  increase  of  crimes,  call  loudly  for  the  establisluncot  of  a 
K^ponsible  preventive  System. 

or 
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jof  law  to  be  ne^t  to  that  of  deprivation  of  life,  is 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  P&rliament  au- 
tfeorized  this  species  of  punishment  in  the  year  17 18 
-—when  the  general  plan  of  sending  Convicts  to  the 
American  Plantations  was  first  adopted.  This  Sys- 
tem continued  for  66  years ;  durinig  which  period, 
and  until  the  commencement  of  the  American  War 
in  ^775»  great  nainbers  of  Felons,  were  sent  chiefly 
to  the  Provinee  of  Maryland.  The  rigid  discipline 
^hicb  the  oolonial  Laws  authorised  the  masters  *  to 
exercise  over  servants^  joined  to  tbe  promote  which 
^agricultural  pursuits^  after  some  experience  was  ac« 
quired,  afforded  to  these  Outcasts^  tended  to  rofonn 
the  chief  part ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  ser- 
vitude, they  ^lingled  in  the  Society  of  tbe  Country, 
under  circumstances  highly  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  even  tq  the  Colpny.  Possessed  in  general  (as 
every  adroit  thief  must  be)  of  good  natural  abilities, 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  habits  of  industry  they 
acquired  in  the  years  of  their  servitude-.— became 
^farmers  and  planters  on  th,cir  own  account;  and 
jnany  of  them,  succeeding  in  these  pursuits,  not  only 
acquired  that  degree  of  respectability  which  is  attach- 
ed to  property  and  industry  ;    but  also  in  their  turn 


♦  By  the  Acts  4  George  I.  c.  1 1,  and  ^  George  I,  c.  23,  the  per. 
«sons  contracting  for  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  the  Colo. 
mtBi  or  their  assignsi  had  an  interest  in  the  service  of  each,  for  sereo 
^OF  foaneen  years^  according  tothe  term  of  transportation. 


became 

i 
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became  masters,  and  purchased  the  servitude  of  fu* 
ture  Transports  sent  out  for  sale.* 

The  Convicts  having  accumulated  greatly  in  the 
year  177 6,  and  the  intercourse  with  America  being 
shut  up,  it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  resort 
to  some  other  expedient ;  and  in  the>  choice  of  diffi* 
culeies  the  System  of  the  Hulks  was  suggested,  and 
first  adopted  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the 
l6tb  of  his  present  Majesty.^  - 

The  Legislature,  uncertain  with  regard  to  the 
success  of  this  new  species  of  punishment,  and  wish* 
ing  to  make  other  experiments,  by  an  Act  of  the 
same  Sessionj-f-  empowered  the  Justices  of  every 
county  in  England  to  prepare  Houses  of  Correction 
for  the  reception  of  Convicts  under  sentence  of 
death,  to  whom  his  Majesty  should  extend  his  Royal 
Mercy,  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years. 

The  same  Act,  among  many  other  excellent  regu- 
lations, ordered  the  Convicts  to  be  kept  separate, 
and  not  allowed  to  mix  with  any  offenders  convicted 
of  crimes  less  than  Larceny — and  that  they  should 

•  For  some  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  American 
Wary  the  adjudged  services  of  convicts  became  so  valuable  in  Mary, 
land,  that  contracts  were  made  to  convey  them  without  any  expence 
whatsoever  to  Government,  who  had  formerly  allowed  5I.  a  head : 
for  the  reasons  akeady  assigned,  they  generally  were  more  adroit 
and  had  better  abilities  than  those  who  voluntarily  engaged  them- 
selves  to  go  to  America* 

t  16  George  II|.  cap.  43,  sect .  ist,  3d,  add  nth/ 

be 
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be  fed  with  coarse  inferior  food,  water,  and  small 
beer,  without  permission  to  have  any  other  food, 
drink,  or  cloathing,  than  that  allowed  by  the  Act, 
under  certain  penalties  :•— they  were  to  be  clothed  at 
the  public  expence. 
.  And  as  an  encouragement  to  thes  delinquents, 
while  such  as  refused  to  work  were  to  receive  cor- 
poral punishment,  those  who  behaved  well  had  not 
only  the  prospect  held  out  of  shortening  the  period 
of  their  confinement,  but  also  were  to  receive 
decent  clothes,  and  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than 
fwty  shillings^  nor  more  than  five  poundsy  when 
discharged. 

This  well-intentioned  Act  *  (which  certainly  ad- 
mits of  many  improvements);  was  followed  up«  three 
years  afterwards,  by  another  Statute,  (IQ  Geo.  IIL 

♦  An  enormous  expence  has  been  incuraed  in  building  Peniten. 
tiary.Houses  in  various  Counties,  and  man^r  philanthropic  indi« 
viduals  have  exerted  their  best  endeavours  to  carry  this  Act  into 
execution ;  but  it  is  to  b^  lamented,  that  crimes  hare  been  by  no 
means  diminished.  The  fact  is,  that  the  System  is  erroneoii^- 
B.es(x>nsibility  is  no  where  established.^ No  uniformity  of  System 
prevails,  and  no  general  superintendance  or  center  point  exists. — Like 
the  Poor  Laws,  the  only  part  of  the  Act  which  is  rigidly  carried  in. 
to  execution  is  raising  a  fund,  which,  without  imputing  blame  to 
Magistrates  (for  the  error  is  in  the  System),  has  increased  the  ex- 
pence  of  this  branch  of  the  Police  of  the  Country  vei^'  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  conceived— and  it  now  becomes  a  heavy  bur. 
den  upon  many  of  the  Counties. — The  reform  began  at  the  wrong 
end.^^The  same  expence  applied  in  establishing  a  System  of  Preven. 
tive  Police,  ought  to  render  numerous  penitentiary  houses  in  a  great 
measure  unnecessary* 

cap. 
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cap.  74,)  which  had  two  very  important  objects  in 
view. 

The  first  was  to  erect,  in  some  convenient  com- 
mon or  waste  ground,  in  either  of  the  counties  c^ 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  or  Surry,  Two  large  Penitent 
tiary  Houses,  the  one  to  hold  600  niale^  and  the  other 
300  female  Convicts,  with  proper  storehouses,  work^ 
houses,  and  hdging^rooms ;  an  infirmary,  chapel,  and 
hurymg  ground ;  a  prison,  kitchen  garden,  and  air^ 
ing  grounds :  with  prOper  offices,  and  other  necessary 
apartments. 

The  cxpcnce  of  these  grounds  and  erections  was 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury ;  and  his  Majesty  was 
empowered  to  appoint  three  persons  as  a  Committee 
of  Management  for  regulating  the  Establishment ; 
under  the  controul  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 
the  County,  and  Judges  of  Assize,  with  power  to 
appoint  a  clerk,  governor,  chaplain,  surgeon,  or  isr^- 
thecary,  store-keepers,  and  task-masters ;  and  also  a 
matron  for  the  females ; — and  to  allow  salaries  to 
each,  which  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
work,  to  be  perfprmed  by  the  Convicts. 

As  soon  as  the  buildings  should  be  completed,  the 
Court,  before  whom  any  person  was  convicted  for  a 
transportable  oflTcnce,  might,  in  lieu  thereof,  order 
the  prisoner  to  be  punished  by  confinement,  in  any 
of  these  Penitentiary  Houses,  there  to  be  kept  to 
hard  labour  in  the  proportion  of  5  years  instead  of 
7  years^  transportation,  and  not  exceeding  7  years  in 
lieu  of  \A  years  transportation  ;  limiting  at  the  same 

time 
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time  tbe  miinber  of  Coovicis  to  be  sent  aDtioally 
from  tbe  Circuits  in  tbe  Country^  and  from  the  dif- 
ferent Sessions  in  tbe  Metropdis. 

This  Act  lays  down  various  specific  rules  ibr  tbe 
government  of  tbe  Establisbmcot,  and  for  tbe  em- 
ployment  of  the  Prisoners ;  and  tbe  following  works, 
as  being  of  the  most  servile  kind  amT  least  liable  to 
be  spoiled  by  ignorance,  neglect,  or  obstinacy,  ar& 
selected,  namely—^ 

• 
I.  Treading  in  a  wheel  for  moving  machinery. 

%.  Drawing  in  a  capstan,  for  turning  a  mill  or  engine. 

3.  Sawing  stone  8.  Making  cordage 

4.  Polishing  marble  9.  Picking  oakum 

5.  Beating  hcm{5  id.  Weaving  sacks 

6.  Rasping  logwood  if-  Knitting  nets, 

7.  Choppiagragi  Ac- &c. 

The  food  of  the  different  offenders^  as  in  the 
former  Act^  was  limited  to  bread  and  any  coar&e 
meat,  with  water  and  small  beer  ;  and  the  Prisoners 
were  to  be  clothed  in  uniform  apparel,  with  badges 
affixed,  agreeable  to  the  Institution. 

Certain  other  rules  were  established  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  house,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty ;  who  were  lo 
attend  every  fortnight,  and  to  have  power  to  re- 
ward such  offenders  as  should  appear  most  diligent 
and  meritorious,  by  giving  them  a  part  of  their 
earnings,  to  be  applied  for  the  use  of  themselves  and 
^milies. 

And 
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And  when  an  o£K;nder  should  be  discharged^  de« 
cent  clothing  was  to  be  delivered  to  him;  with  a 
sum  of  n^Qney  for  present  subsistence,  not  less  than 
twenty  shillings  J  nor  more  than  three  pounds. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  Act  (and  which  i$ 
the  only  part  of  it  which  was  ever  carried  into 
effect),  regards  the  continuation  of  the  System  of  the 
Hulks. 

It  declares  that  for  the  more  effectual  punishment 
pf  atrocious  male  offenders  liable  to  be  transported^ 
the  Court  may  order  such  Convicts  as  are  of  proper 
age,  and  free  from  bodily  infirmity,  to  be  punished 
by  being  kept  on  board  ships  or  vessels ;  and  employ- 
ed in  hard  labour  in  raising  sand,  soil,  and  gravel, 
and  cleansing  the  River  Thames,  or  any  other  river, 
or  port,  approved  by  the  Privy  Council ;  or  in  any  other 
works  upon  the  banks  or  shores  of  the  same,  under 
the  direction  of  superintendants  approved  of  by  the 
Justices,  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year,  nor 
more  than  five ;  except  an  offender  be  liable  ta 
transportation  for  14  years,  in  which  case  his 
punishment  may  be  commuted  for  7  years  on  board 
the  Hulks. 

The  mode  of  feeding  is  the  same  as  already  ex- 
plained, and  the  clothing  is  to  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  supcrintendant.  A  similar  discipline,  varied 
only  by  local  circumstances,  is  also  established  ;  and 
on  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  convicts,  they  are  to 
receive  for  present  subsistence  from  20s.  to  31.  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

^  The 
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The  concluding  part  of  the  Act  obliges  the  *go* 
Pernors  and  superintendants  of  tine  two  Establish- 
ments to  make  annual  returns  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  :  and  also  authorises  his  Majesty  to  appoint  an 
Inspector  of  the  two  Penitentiary  Houses ^  of  the  several 
vessels  or  hulks  on  the  River  Thames^  and  of  all  the 
other  gaols  and  places  of  criminal  confinement  within 
the  City  of  London  and  County  of  Middlesex ;  these 
Inspectors  are  personally  to  visit  every  such  place  of 
confinement  at  least  once  a  quarter,  to  examine  into 
the  particulars  of  each,  and  to  make  a  return  to  the 
Court  of  King*s  Bench,  of  the  state  of  the  buildings 
— the  conduct  of  the  officers — treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers— state  of  their  earnings  and  expences — ^and  to  fol- 
low up  this  by  a  report  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Session. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  neither  of  these  two 
salutary  Acts,  so  far  as  rt^vAt^ National  Penitentiary 
Houses^  which  seemed  to  hold  out  so  fair  a  prospect 
of  employing  convicts,  in  pursuits  connected  wth 
productive  tabourl  industry^  and  ultimate  rrformaticn^ 
without  sending  them  out  of  the  kingdom^  have 
been  carried  into  execution.  In  the  year  1784,  the 
System  of  Transportation  was  again  revived,  by  the 
Act  of  the  24th  Geo.  III.  Stat.  2.  cap.  56  ;  "  which 
empowers  the  Court,  before  whom  a  male  Felon 
shall  be  convicted,  to  order  the  prisoner  to  be  tran- 
sported beyond  seas,  either  within  his  Majest}''s 
dominions  or  elsewhere  ;  and  his  service  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  contractor  who  shall  undertake  such 

transportation." 

Tlic 
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The  same  Act  continues  the  System  of  the  Hulks 
for  a  further  length  of  time  ;  by  directing  the  re- 
moval of  Convicts,  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
reprieved  by  his  Majesty,  and  also  such  as  arc  under 
sentence  of  transportation  (being  free  from  infecti- 
ous disorders)  toother  places  of  confinement,  either 
inland^  or  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel  in  the  river 
Thames,  or  any  other  navigable  river;  and  to  con- 
tinue them  so  confined  until  transported  accord- 
ing to  law,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  sentence  should  otherwise  entitle  them  to  their 
liberty* 

This  plan  of  Transportation,  through  the  medium 
of  contractors,  although  some  Felons  were  sent  to 
Africa,*  does  not  appear  to  have  answered;  from 
the  great  difficulty  of  finding  any  situation,  fince 
the  Revolution  in  America,  where  the  service  of 
Convicts  could  be  rendered  productive  or  profit- 
able to  Merchants,  who  would  undertake  to  tran- 
sport them  ;  and  hence  arose  the  idea  of  making 
an  Establishment  for  these  outcasts  of  Society  in 

*  la  1785,  George  Moore,   Esq.  received  for 

transporting  convicts £'^9S^^    7  ^ 

John  Kirby  fcr  expcnoes 540  19  4 

1786,  John  Kirby;  further  expences  -    .  57B  10  1 

Anthcmy  Calvert  for  Transportation  286  14.  o 
Thomas  Cotton,   £sq.  Cloathing^ 

&c --.  503     2  7 

f  S<e  Appendix  (L,  i.}  to  the  2Sth  R«port  of  Select  Committee  on 
i-hiancc. 

the 
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the  infant  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  to  which 
remote  region  it  was  at  length  determined  to  tran- 
sport atrocious  ofFenders. — Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1787,  an  Act  passed,  (27  Geo.  III.  cap.  2,)  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Judicature 
for  the  trial  of  ofFenders  who  should  be  transported 
to  New  South  Wales. 

Another  Act  of  the  following  year,  (28  Geo.  III. 
cap.  24,)  empowered  his  Majesty,  under  his  Royal 
Sign  Manual,  to  authorize  any  person  to  make  con- 
tracts for  the  Transportation  of  ofFenders,  and  to  di- 
rect to  whom  security  should  be  given  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  contract. 

By  the  Act  of  30  George  III.  cap.  47,  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Settlement  may  remit  the  punish- 
ment of  ofFenders  there  :  and  on  a  certificate  from 
him  their  names  shall  be  inserted  in  the  next  General 
Pardon. 

Under  these  various  legislative  regulations,  the 
two  Systems  of  Punishment,  namely,  the  Hulis  and 
Transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  have  been  au- 
thorized and  carried  into  execution. 

The  System  of  the  Hulks  commenced  on  the 
1 2th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1776 ;  and  from  that 
time  until  the  12th  of  December  1795,  compre- 
hending a  period  of  nineteen  years,  7999  Convicts 
were  ordered  to  be  punished  by  hard  labour  on 
the  river  Thame3,  and  Langston  and  Portsmouth 
harbours,  which  are  accounted  for  in  the  following 
manjQcr  : 

I.  Convicts 
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I.  Convicts  ordered  to  haid  labour  on  the 
River  Thames,  from  ladi  July  1776,  to  the 
I2ch  January*  1778  ao«4 

%•  Convicts,  under  ^sentence  0/  Transpiortaiion^ 
put  on  board  the  Hulks  on  the  River  Thames, 
from  iith  January^  1783,  to  12th  Decem- 
ber, 179s  —  ~    477S 

3.  Deduct t  under  sentence  of  Transportation. 
put  on  board  the  Hulks  in  Langston  and 
Portsnaouth  Harbours,  received  from,  the 
Hulks,  at  Woolwich,  on  the  2otb  of  June, 
1791  —  466 


Additional  Convicts  sent  from  difierent  pri- 
sons to  Portsmouth  and  Langston  from  1791, 
to  1st  December  1795  —  —    1200 

To  which,  add  those  from  Woolwich  as  above      466 


4309 


1666 


Of  the  above  Convicts  there  have  been 
Dischatged  —  1610 

Paidoned  —  —      790 

Escaped  —  —      130 

—  2530 
Removed  to  other  Gaols  —  17 

Transported  to  New  South  Wales  2207 

Died*  —  —  1946 


Total    7999 


6700 


And  there  remain  in  the  Hulks  on  the 

Thames  —  —      5^3 

And  at  Langston  Harbour  —      776 

—  1299 
Total  as  above  7999 

*  A  malignant  fever,  at  one  period,  carried  off  a  vast  numberj 
m  spite  of  every  cffi>rt  to  prevent  If. 

By 
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By  a  subsequent  account  laid  before  tbe  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Finance^ 
and  stated  in  Appendix,  M.  of  their  28th  Report, 
dated  the  26th  of  June,  1798,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  Convicts  stood  thus : 

In  the  Hulks  on  the  Thames,  at  Woolwich       501 
At  Portsmouth  —  —       948 

Total     1449 
Besides  4x5  under  Sentence  of  Transportation  b  the  diffeicot 
Gaols,  making  in  all  1 864. 

From  the  same  authentic  Documents,  (pages  115, 
116,)  it  appears,  that  of  these  Convicts,  the  follow- 
ing numbers  will  be  discharged  upon  Society  in  the 
succeeding  13  years  :* 


Portsaiouth. 

Woolwich. 

In  1800 

— 

140 

— 

tiS 

1801 

..^ 

106 

— 

43 

x8o2 

— 

127 

— 

26 

1803 

— 

107 

— 

46 

1804 

— 

149 

1- 

77 

1805 

— 

33 

— 

3 

1806 

— 

— 

I 

i5o7 

_ 

— 

I 

1808 

— 

— 

X 

1809 

— 

— 

0 

1810 

— 

— 

0 

1811 

— 

10 

— 

4 

1812 

— 

—  678 

— 

0 

317 

For  life 

— 

76 

— 

5t3, 

*  See  page  98  of  this  volume,  for  an  Account  of  tbe  Cooricts 
enlarged  the  preceding  eight  yean,  in  all  1383 
To  be  discharged  as  above         •»         99; 

•  Total  1578 

RECAPItU- 
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RECAPITULATION.  | 

Convicts  discharged  from  the  Hulks»  from  1792  to 

1799  inclusive  (See  page  98  of  this  Treatisi)  —     1383 

To  be  discharged  from  the  Hulks  at  LangstoHt  chiefly 

in  6  years  -r-  .  .  —  —      678 

From  Woolwich,  chiefly  within  the  the  same  period        317 

;  Total  2378 

In  the  samei  authentic  Documents,  namely  the 
Appendix  (L.  1  &  2)  page  103  of  the  28th  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  a  Statement  is 
given  of  the  Expence  which  has  been  incurred  by 
Government,  **  for  or  in  respect  of  the  Conviction, 
"  Confinement,  iand  Maintenance  of  Convicts,  from 
"  the  1st  January,  1775,  to  the  Year  ending  the  31st 
**  December,  1797/'  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : 

I  Jan.  1775  to  I  Jan.  1776  paid  at  the  Ejcchcquerjf  8,660    o    o 


1776 

— 

'777 

'777 

— 

1778 

1778 

— 

'779 

"779 

— 

1780 

1780 

— 

1781 

■ 1781 

— 

178* 

1781 

— 

1783 

1783 

— 

1784 

1784 

— 

1785 

1785 

— 

1786 

- —  to  7  March 

1786 

7,950  iS 

10 

13,676  14 

5 

17,939  18 

0 

21,292  II 

'1 

21,034  0 

4 

18,686  19 

0 

22,320  10 

9 

17,669  3 

II 

Z^fSSS   »8 

ir 

32,343  17 

7 

9t353  17 

0 

Carried  over  ^22  3,484    7    8 
H  H  To 
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To  31  Dboembcr  1786 22,18218    4 

-= «7«7 SM»7    9    7 

-  «7W 54.059  »4    8 

■  1789  - 62,656  15    J 

1790 A^fi^S    4    ^ 

179* 431840    9  o 

^— —  1792*.-..  22,300  12  7 

»793 25,40316  o 

*794 25^75'     3  7f 

»795 '4^95    7    4i 

.  >796 3^*»24    7    ♦ 

'W7?  ^,.P9p5<X5  *5  " 
>797  3  ***  1 12,574    o    o 

To^l  Expcncc  of  Convicts  in  the  1 
HuIkSifromtheCommcncemCTitof  ?^    ^^^^23,022  14     j 
the  System  to  i  Janoaiy  179B  -  ^ 

The  Contractors  for  the  Convicts  at  Woolwich 
and  Langston  Hairbonr,  (a*  appears  from  doconients 
laid  before  the  House  of  Conmftons)  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  obliging' 
themsplves^  for  the  comtderaUoit  of  Is,  Zd,  per  day^ 
(boingi^22  i6j.  3^.  2L~ye2Lr  for  each  Comuictj)  to  pro- 
vide at  their  own  cost  or  charge,  one  ormore  Hulks, 
to  keep  the  same  in  proper  repair,  to  provide  proper 
Sjbip*ft  Companies  for  the  safe  Custody  of  such  Con- 
victs; and  sufficient  meaty  drinkj  elathing- sluA  medical 
ass}Si0nce,  for  the  Convicts;  as  also  to  sustain  all  other 
charges  (excepting  the  expence  of  the  Chaplain^  Co- 
roner^and  bounties  to  discharged  Convicts;*)  obeying, 

*  This  expence^  by  an  account  laid  before  the  Ho^se  of  Com. 
mqns,  for  one  Year,  ending  the  15th  Feb.  1792,  appears  to  be— 
Expence  of  Chaplain,  Coroner,  and  Bounties  for  Cofil 

victs  at  Woolwich  — ^      jC^2t     17    4 

Jh  Lanjston  and  Portsmouth  Harboors  •—  ^53     '9    ^ 

Total  ^375     17    o 

at 
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at  the  same  time,  all  the  ordirt  6f  his  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  »State  foi*  <he  Hettie  Efcpart-^ 
ment,  respecting  the  Convicts.  A  subsequent. coir* 
tract  was  made  at  14|<l.  which. reduced  theexpence 
to  22L  Is.  O^J.  per  man  ;  and  which  is  tke  illlowance 
made  to  the  present  Gxitractdrs. 

The  terms  of  the$e  coYiti^acfs  appear  to  be  as  fa* 
vourabic  for  Government  as  could  r^asopably  be  ex- 
pected, under  all  circumstances ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  some  advantages  are  reaped  by  the  Public, 
as  the  documents  laid  before  ihe  .House  of  Conunoos, 
in  1792  and  1798,.  shew  that  the  labour  performed 
by  the  Convicts  is  productive  in  a  certain  degree, — 
The  ibllowirig  Statements  explain  bow  their  labour 
is  valued  :— 

From  ^  the  ist  of  January -1789  tcrthe-  I4t  of  ■ 
January  r792,  it  appears  that  653,432  days* 
woi^  had  been'performed  at  Langstbn  Har- 
bour, Portsmouth,  and  Woolwi<ih  Warren; 
which  being  estimated  at  9d*  a- day,  is       £•'^9$^  ^4    ^ 

and 

From  the  ist.  of  January  1789  to  the  rst.  of 
January  1792,  it  also  appears  that  260^40 
day^'  iFvnrk  had  been  performed  at  the  Dock- 
yard at  Woolwich ;  which  being  partly 
peilbrmed  by  artificers  in  a  more  produc- 
tive species  of  labour,  is  cMitaftted  at  is.  a 
day*  «  4 ^  .  .  « 13,022    o    o 


Total  value  of  Convicts*  labour  in  3  years  /*.  37  »S  25  14    o 

nn  %  It 
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It  appears  from  the  28th  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Finance^  Appendix,  No.  7  and  8 — 

That  the  work  done  by  Convicts  confined  on 

bosard  the  Hulks  in   Langston  Harbour, 
.  during  the  year  1797,  ^^  pcrfonned  by 

about  421  convicts  upon  a  daily  average^ 

and  computing  the  labour  of  each  artificer 

at  19I.  8s.  9^.  per  annum,  and  each  h- 

bourcr  at  i  il,  13s.  3d.  it  will  amount  to      £'S*997  *8    3 
The  work  performed  in  the  same  year  by 

about  250  totivictSy  confined  on  board  the 

Hulks  at' Portsmouth,  ^oiDj[>u^  as  above 

will  amoqnt'to  '•.....•.. 3,226  15    0 


9*^Hi3   3 


Prom  which  is  to  be  deducted,  to  make  the 
amount  correspond  with  the  valuation  made 
by  the  Ordnance  Board    •  •  • 1,440    5    3 


/;.7,784  8  . 
The  work  done  by  convicts,  confined  on  board 
,the  I^rtuUniia  and  Stanislaus  Hulks  at 
Woolwich  Dock- yards  and  Warren,  per- 
formed by  359  convicts,  rated  at  is.  and 
IS.  2d.  for  laboi^ers,  and  is.  fd.  per  day 
for  artificers,  is  calculated  to  amount  to  ^$S1^    4    7 


)£.  14*362  12    7 
Deduct  allowances  made,  and:afticles  sup- 
plied, by  the  ^oard  of  Ordnan<;e.   »  p  .  .       1,498  14  i^j 


Total  Estimate  of  the  value  of  the  labour  of 

Convicts  in  1797 •  .  .  £.l7,,^f>'i  17    ^ 

Upo« 
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Upon  this  last  statement  the  Select  Committee  on 
Finance  (whose  various  elaborate  Reports  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  do  them  immortal  honour  as  Pa- 
triots and  Legislators)  very  justly  observe,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  calculate  the  value  of  labour, 
performed  under  such  circumstances,  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy;  and  after  several  views  of  the  sub- 
ject a  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  net  expense  to 
the  Public,  for  the  maintenance  of  1402  convicts  in 
1797f  after  deducting  the  estimated  value  of  labour, 
amounted  to  20,878/.  14^.  10§^.  being  at  the  rate  of 
14/.  17 s.  Q^d.  per  man. 

It  appears,  however,  that  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  1402  maintained  in  1797,  only  1030  were  actu- 
ally employed.  The  labour  of  the  remaining  370 
was,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  to  the  Com-» 
munity. 

At  any  rate,  the  value  of  this  species  of  labour 
must  be  precarious,  and  the  advantages  resulting 
from  it  problematical. 

Since  the  mere  *^  possession  of  so  many  idle  hands 
^*  will  sometimes  be  a  temptation  to  engage  in 
'*  works,  which  but  for  this  inducement,  would  not 
"  recommend  themselves  by  their  intrinsic  utility."* 

While  it  is  admitted,  that  considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  made  with  regard  no  the  reduction 
of  the  expence;  that  provision  has  also  been  made 
for  religious  and  moral  instruction,  by  established  sa- 

•  See  28tb  Report  of  Finance  Comifuttee,  page  17. 

laries 
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larjes  tochaptaias^ — ap4  tb^  the  oontraptors  hove 
honourably  performed  ti^eir  part  of  the  undertaking  ; 
it  18  much  to  be  lamented^  tUt  this  experiment  has 
not  been  attended  with  more  beneficial  consequences 
to  the  Public  ;  not  only  in  rendering  the  labour  of 
the  convict$  productive  in  9  gi^ter  degree;,  so  as 
at  least  to  bfs  equal   to  the  expi^nce ;  but  also  in 
amending  the  n^^r^ls  of  these  tniperable  out-casts  ; 
so  that  on  their  return  to  ^ocjety^  they  Hlight^  in 
some  respect,  atone  ifor  the  errors  of  thcjr  fonder 
lives,  by  a  course  of  honest  industry,  useful  tq  them- 
selves and  to  their  country.     On  the  pontrary,  expe- 
rience has  shewn,  that  although  an  escpence  pxqeed- 
ing  623,000/.  ha^  been  ipcurred  by  QqvernillWt  iq 
the  course  of  22  years,  most  of  jhem,  i.ostpad  pf  pro- 
fiting by  the  punishmpnt  they  have  suffered  (forgl^l- 
ting  they  were  under  sentence  of  death,  and,  undis- 
mayed by  the  dangers  they  hav?  escaped)  innmedi- 
ately  rush  into  the  same  cqqrse  oi  depredation  aud 
warfare  upon  the  Public  :  nay,  so  hardened  an(|  de-» 
termined  in  this  resppct  have  some  of  them  been,  as 
even  to  niake  proposal^  tq  their  old  friends,  thp  Re- 
ceivers,  preyiqus  to  the  period  of  their  dispbarge,  to 
purchase  their  oewly  acquired  plunder.     It  has  al- 
ready been  shewn,  that  thpse  few.ftlsp,  who  arc  less 
depraved,  and  perhaps  disposed  to  aipeQd  their  con- 
duct, can  find  no  resource  (or  labqitr ;  ^^^  ^^  tbps, 
too  firequently,  compelled,  by  dire  necegsity,  to  herd 
with  their  former  associates  in  iniquity,  and  it  is 
3  much 
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raucfa  to  be  foaFed,  that  tlie  chief  part  of  the  muiti- 
tud^y  who  have  been  periodically  discharged,  bsve 
either  suffered  for  new  ofTences^  or  are  actually  at 
present  afflicting  Society  by  reiterated  depredations.? 

After  maturely  considering  the  enorpiou3cxpenc€w 
and  the  totsll  inef&cacy  qf  the  Sy$tem  of  the  HuUu^ 
aided  by  the  new  lights  which  have  been  thrown  upoa 
the  subject  by  the  important  documents  called  for  hy 
the  Select  Committee  on  finance,  it  appears  clear 
to  demonstration,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  Cbuntry  to  abandon  the  present  System  ;  and  the 
Author  heartily  joins  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
those  respectable  members  of  the  Legislature,—* 
*^  T^al  our  principal  places  of  Confinemetit,  and 
"  modes  of  Punishment,  so  far  from  the  Convert 
<^  sion  and  Reformation  of  the  Criminal,  tend  to  send 
*^  him  forth  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his  im^ 
"  prisonment  more  confirmed  in  vice  ;  and  that  the  ge^ 
*^  neral  tendency  of  our  ceconomical  arrangements  upon 
"  this  subject,  is  HI  calculated  to  meet  the  accumulating 
*^  burdens,  which  are  the  infallible  result  of  so  much 
*'  error  in  the  System  of  Policed 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  convicts,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Hulks,  and  also  the  expence  attending 
these  establishments  ;  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  next 
place,  to  examine  the  authentic  documents,  as  they 

*  See  tbe  Examination  of  the  Author  before  the  Select  Cooiiiuttee 
of  the  Hoase  of  Commons. 

relate 
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la  New  South  Wa]«i 
on  the  3 


relate  to  the  transportation  of  Felons  to  New  South 
Wales. 

From  the  Appendix^  page  122,  of  the  28th  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  printed  the  26th 
of  June  1798,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Convicts 
sent  to  New  South  Wales  and  Norfolk  Island  *  fiom 
the  year  1787  to  the  year  1797  inclusive,  stood 
thus:—- 


Menan4 

Women. 

Children, 

Tot  At, 

1787 

778 

17   - 

79J 

1789 

1251 

xs 

>«7J 

1790 

2029 

9 

2038 

1791 

408 

It 

4'9 

179* 

4'» 

6 

418 

»794 

8z 

2 

8+ 

1795 

«33 

3 

liS 

1796 

«79 

»3 

292 

'797 

39J 

10 

403 

57^5 


93 


585 


It  appears  also  from  another  document  in  the  same 
Report  (being  the  last  return  of  Convicts  in  the  two 
Settlements)  that  their  number^  stood  as  stated  in 
the  following  Table, — 


ConTictt 


Convicts 
Victualed 


Men 


Wwfacn 


South  Walei  7    ^^ 
I  Aog.  1796.  5  '^33 

bik.  Island 
the  »ft0ct.  1796 


In  Norfolk. Island  on 7    «.^ 
}    379 


2012 


Men 


755 
i«7 


9*» 


78 
53 


Vfomtn 


13X' 


Convi^ 
Emaocipatcil. 


To  which  ad4  ti< Con victf  tent  in  1796  411a  1797,  inclodlng  Chil4iea  .  .  H 

Toeal       5^ 
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The  diminution  of  Convicts  from  5858  to  3809  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  by  a  certain  proportion  leaving 
the  Settlement  after  the  expiration  of  their  time,  and 
also  by  deatbs,^which  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
must  be  expected. 

In  resorting  to  this  mode  of  disposing  of  Convicts, 
which  at.  the  time  must  be  considered  as  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  has  been  ex- 
pended.— Certainly  much  more  than  could  have  been 
foreseen  at  the  commeiteement  :  Since  it  appears 
from  the  28th  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Finance,  who  certainly  have  bestowed  infinite 
pains  in  the  investigation,  that  the  total  amount 
exceeds  One  Million  Sterling,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Statement,  extracted  from  page  120  c^ 
that  28th  Report,  viz  :— 

Disbursed  for  5858  Convicts  including  93  Children,  transported 
to  New  South  Wales 


£'        '- 

i. 

/. 

J. 

J. 

BfDught  over 

337.449  7 

»f 

In  1786 

28,346 

3 

6 

In  1792 

104,583  z 

3| 

—  1787 

29,242 

11 

lof 

—  >793 

£9,961  16 

6^ 

—  1788 

18,008 

9 

2 

—  1794 

79.38'  13 

"f 

—  1789 

88,057 

18 

2 

—  1795 

75,280  19 

oi 

—  1790 

44*774 

4 

6i 

—  1796 

83,854  18 

0 

—  '79' 

129,019 

>9 

loj 

—  '797 

120,37a  4 

8* 

Carried  over  337,449    7     i^    Carried  over  ^.870,889     i     8 J 

*  Norfolk  Island  t^  a  small  fertile  spot,  containing  about  14,000 
acres  of  land,  situated  about  1200  miles  distant  from  Sydney  Cove  in 
New  South  Wales,  wliere  the  scat  of  Government  is  fixed. 

4  In  2 1  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Convicts  in  May 
1 7881  tl^ere  were  77  deaths  and  87  births  in  the  whole  Settlement. 
6  To 
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Broogfat  over  ^•^70,889     i     S| 
To  which  add  the  total  Naval  Expences      166,34.1     4  11 


Total  Expences  in  12  Yean,      jC*if037,230    6    ;{ 


Specification   of  the  heads  of  Expences  above 
stated — 

Expences  of  the  first  Establishment  of  the 

Settlement  and  Transportation  of  Convicts  l64f433  ''  ® 
Expences  of  Victualing  Convif||r«nd  rhe  Set* 

tlcment  from  hence 186,270  I  3$ 

Expences  of  Cloathing,  Tools,  and  Sundry 

Articles     116,658  15  3 

Bills  drawn  for  the  purchase  of  Provisions,  &c» 

for  the  use  ofthe  Colony 138,225  9  8| 

Expence  of  the  Civil  E^blishment    .  •  «  •    48,134  o  2j 

Expence  of  the  Military  Establishtnent     .  •     94,993  11  3 

Expence  of  the  Marine  Establishment    •••  22,173  '3  ^? 

Nai»l  Expences  as  above i  $6,341  4  n 

Total       jC.1,037,230  6  7i 


Thus  it  appears,  that  in  executing  the  sentence  of 
the  Law  on  5765  Convicts  more  than  One  Million 
Sterling  has  been  expended,  nearly  equal  to  I80/. 
for  each  Convict,  exclusive  of  the  expence  incurred 
by  the  Counties,  and  by  Government  in  the  mainte- 
nance at  home;  and  without  taking  into  the  account 
the  very  considerable  charge,  which  must  have  been 
borne  by  the  private  Prosecutors  in  bringing  these 
Offenders  to  Justice. 

The 
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The  Select  Committee  in  tbeir  laborious  investU 
g^tion  of  the  effects  of  tbis  System,  very  justly  gb* 
serve,  **  that  the  numbers  of  tbp  Conyicts  do  ijot 
^*  appear  to  h^vc  kept  pace  witli  the  mcrwse  pf  th« 
^*  e^cpence/'-^They  proceed  to  state  (page  27  of  th« 
Report)  '^  that  after  a  trial  of  twelve  years,  it  seem» 
^  not  too  early  to  ipquire  whether  the  peculiar  ad* 
^*  vaptages  likely  to  arise  from  this  plan  are  such  a^ 
''  inay  be  considered  as  coippensating  for  its  pn>« 
'<  bable  expenc^  The  purity  held  opt  by  the 
^'  difficulty  of  return  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  is* 
^'  the  only  advantage  that  strikes  the  eye ;  but  the 
*^  natiirp  of  this  advantage,  the  amount  of  it^  and 
"  the  cert^nty  of  it,  seem  not  akogether  undeserv* 
^^  ing  of  inquiry ;  nor  wbetber  a  security  of  the  same* 
"  sQrt  more  at  Qomn^and^  and  ipore  to  be  depended 
'^  on,  might  not  be  purchased  on  less  exceptionable 
"  terms.  It  may  be  also  worthy  of  inquiry  (add  the 
*'  Committee)  whether  the  advantages  looked  for, 
'^  froni  this  establishnient  n>ay  not  be  dependent  on 
'^  its  weakness  ?  and  whether  as  it  grows  less  disad* 
"  vantageous  in  point  of  finance,  it  will  not  be  apt  to 
**  grow  less  advantageous  in  the  character  of  an  in- 
**  strument  of  Police  ?  The  more  thriving  the  Scttle- 
*'  ment  the  more  frequented  :  The  more  frequented 
"  the  less  difficulty  of  return. — ^The  more  thriving 
*^  too  the  less  terrible.  To  persons  in  spmp  circum- 
*^  stances  ; — to  persons  who  otherwise-  would  have 
"  been  disposed  to  emigrate,  it  may  loose  its  terrors 

"  altogether. 
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^  altogether,  especially  if  by  money  or  other  means 
•*  the  servitude  be  avoidable.  This  inconvenience 
^  had  already  become  sensible  in  the  instance  of  the 
**  comparatively  old  planted  Colonies.  Many, 
**  though  innocent,  went  thither  voluntarily,  even  at 
•*  the  price  of  servitude,  while  others  under  the  nc- 
"  tion  of  punishment,  were  sent  thither  for  their 
^  crimes ;  so  that  while  to  some  the  emigration  re- 
**  mains  a  punishment,  to  others  it  may  become  an 
^  adventure ;  but  a  punishment  should  be  the  same 
^  thing  to  all  persons,  and  at  all  times^'* 

Contingencies,  the  Committee  remark,  may  dimi- 
nish the  utility  of  the  Establishnient,  or  may  increase 
the  expence.  **  Bad  seasons,  and  the  destruction 
**  of  the  vegetable  part  of  the  stock  of  food  :  Mor- 
^  tality  among  the  as  yet  scanty  stock  of  cattle.* 

^*  Mischief 

*  An  account  of  the  Live  Stock  in  the  possess  i^^  and  Land  in 
cultivation  by.  Government,  and  the  Officers  civil  and  militai}', 
t  September  1 796^  extracted  from  page  1 23,  of  the  above  Report 
ef  the  Selea  Committee  on  Finance* 

CivH  and 

Military 

Government.     Officers.  Settlers*  TotaK 

Mares  and  Horses    ••14               43  o  ^7 

Cows  and  Cow  Calves     67                 34  o  101 

Bulls  and  Bull  Calves       37                  37  o  74 

Oxen 46                 6  o  52 

Sheep 191              1310  30  1,531 

Qoats Ill             1176  140  1^427 

Hogs 59              889  921  1,869 

^ZS  3495  109 1  +51 1 1 


Land 
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<c  Mifcbief  from  the    rtatives, — ^from   Insurrection 
*^  among  the  convicts,  or  from  the  enemy. 

^'  Here,  as  at  Sierra  Leone,  malice  may  produce  an 
^^  expedition  of  devastation.     The  illusions  to  which 
"  the  spirit  of  rapine  is  so  mach  exposed  may  give* 
^*  birth  to  an  enterprize  of  de{Mredatipn  ;  apprebcn- 
'^  sions  of  any  such  event  entertained  here  would 
<(  necessarily  give  birth  to  preparations  of  defence. « 
"  The  apprehensions  may  be  well  or  ill  grounded — 
^^  the  me^ure^  taken  for  defence  successful  or  un* 
^^  successful ;  but  the  expence  in  the  mean  time* 
^'  is  incurred.     The  distance  is  unexampled,  and  all 
^^  danger  as  well  as  all  expence  swells  in  proportion 
^^  tp  the  distaijice  :  these  topics  appear  to  merit  con* 
'f  sideration. 

^^  Anothercircumstance  is,  that,  the  labour  of  the; 
"  whole  number  of  persons  sent  to  these  colonies,. 

Land  in  cultivation,  viz : — 

Acres.  * 

*  Govanunent  «.-..-•  1700 
Civil  and  Military  Officers  •  -  •  1172 
Settlers    -----.--.      2547 

5419 
The  above  1700  acres  were  unemployed  in  17961  on  account  of 
the  want  of  public  labourers,  and  the  many  buildings  required — ' 
about  4- 5th  parts  of  the  11 72  acres  were  sown  with  wheat — much 
timber  cut,  but  not  burnt  o^,  on  the  2547  acres  belonging  t6  the 
settlers. 

f  In  addition  to  the  above  Stock  61  head  of  Cattle  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1795,  about  50  milei  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Sydney,  which  musLhave  been  pixv 
duced  from  three  Cowi  whkh  itrayed  from  the  Setikment  in  1788.  This  prove^ 
that  at  least  one  of  the  Cows  at  the  time  must  have  been  big^  wiih  a  UjIltTair, 
and  alio  gives  the  data  for  calculating  the  rate  of  the  tccre«>e«  *  -      . 

%  "  whether 
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*^  wbct!ier  as  Convicts  or  Settlers,  is  erairety  Uit  to 
'^  the  Country,  nor  can  any  return,  to  compensate 
"  such  a  loss,  be  expected  till  that  very  distant  day, 
••  when  the  improved  state  of  fhe  Colony  may,  by 
"  possibility,  begin  to  repay  a  part  of  the  advance, 
"  by  the  benefits  of  its  trade. 

^  SiTpposi-ng  abundance  established,  Hiid  re- 
"  maintng  for  ever  without  disturbance,  it  may 
•*  be  deserving  of  consideration,  in  what  shape 
'*  and  in  what  degree,  and  with  wbat  degree  of 
"  assurance.  Government^  in  p6int  of  Finance,  is 
"  likely  to  profit  by  the  abundance :  for  the  stock  of 
"  the  individuals,  which  each  individual  will  con- 
"  same,  lay  up  or  sell,  is  on  his  -oim.  account ;  is 
"  not  the  Stock  of  Government.  The  saftiwg  to 
*  Government  depends  upon  the  pt-obity  and  z^l, 
•*  and  intcllTgertce  of  the  Bailiffs  ih  Husbandry,  act- 
**  ing  without  personal  interest  in  the  concera  at 
**  that  immence  distance." 

After  opinions  so-  decided,  the  result  of  an  in- 
quiry, aided  by  extensive  information,  and  conducted 
by  men  of  talents  and  judgment,  it  would  ill  become 
the  Author  of  this  Work  to  offer  (if  he  could  sug- 
gest}, additional  arguments  fo  prove  the  disadvan- 
tages which  have  attended,  and  which  are  likely  to 
attend  the  transportation  of  Convicts  to  New  Sooth 
Wales,  Although  with  regard  to  mere  subsistence^ 
there  may  be  a  prospect  (and  it  is  yet  a  distant 
one),  of  the  Colony  becoming  independent  of  sup- 
plies from  this  Country  j    yet  witU  respect  to  most 

othcf 
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Other  articles  its  wants  will  experience  no  diminwtion, 
and  having  once  engaged  in  the  project,  hmnanity 
requires  that  the  Settlement  should  be  supplied  at 
the  expence  of  the  Nation. 

When  the  measure  of  establishing  this  Cdony  was 
adopted,  a  hope  -wafi  probaWy  entertained  that  while' 
the  great  difikulty  and  expence  of  the  passage  home, 
joined  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  salubrJty  of 
the  climate,  might  induce  convicts  to  remain  after ' 
the  expiration  of  the  period  specilSed  in  their  sen- 
tence, so  as  not  to  beeotne  offensive  again  to  their 
native  Cbntitry ;  the  removal  to-  an  unknoavn*  regior?, 
inhabited  by  Savages,  and  situated  at  sueh  a  remote 
iistance  from  Great  Britain  would  exhibit  this 
{pccies  of  ptmishment  in  so  terrific  a-  light  as-  to 
)perate  powerftilly  in  preventing  efimeSi 

Experience,  however,  has  shewn  that  ^his  salntary 
ffect  ha»  not  been  produced,  and  that  crimes  are 
lot  to  be  diminished  by  the  dread  of  puriiAnient  in 
iny  shape;  This  great  dtesideratnm  is  only  fo  be  at- 
ained  by  a  well-cegulated  Police,  calculated  to  de- 
troy  the  sources  from  whence  evil  propensities  spring, 
nd  to  remove  the  facilities  by  which,  criminality  is' 
lourished  and  assisted. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  whiere  the  mind 
oatinues^  depraved,  and  where  the  harvest  is  so  pro- 
fic,  it  ceases-  to  be'  a  matter  of  wonder  that  a-  con- 
iderable  proportion  of  the  convicts  transported  to 
few  South  Wales,  have  found  their  way  back  tp 
xeir  native  Country  ; — ^and  that  not  a  few  of  them 

have 
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have  again  afflicted  Society  by  renewing  their  deprc-* 
dations  on*  the  Public, — It  is,  indeed,  Jamentable  to 
reflect,  that  after  the  extreme  labour  which  has  been 
betsowed,  and  the  unparalleled  esLpenc^  which  has 
been  incurred^  no  effect  whatsoever  favourable    to 
the  interest  of  the  Community,  or  to  the  security  of 
innocence,  has  been  produced.    Looking  back  to  the 
period  when  Government  was  relieved  of  the  expence 
of  Convicts,  almost  of  every  description  under  sen- 
tence of  Transportation,  and  reflecting  on  the  enor- 
mous expence  which  has  been  incurred  since  the 
channel  of  disposal,  through  the  medium  of  the  late 
American  Colonies,  has  been  shut  up ;  considering 
that  within  the  short  period  of  twenty-five  yoars  no 
less  a  sum  than  1,663,9741.*  has  been,  expended  in 
transporting  and  maintaining  about  15,000  Convicts, 
which  would  have  cost  nothing  under  the  old  Sys- 
tem ; — it  cannot  be  sufliciently  lamented,  that  so 
liberal  a  provision  had  not  been  employed  in  esta- 
blishing Systems  of  Prevention.    One-fourth  part  of 
this  enormous,  sum  expended  in  a  proper  establish- 
ment of  Preventive   Police,  would   probably  have 
rendered  transportation  and  punishment  in  a  con- 

•  Expence  of  maintaining  about  9000  Convicts  in 
the  Hulks,  from  January  1,  1795,  to  January  i, 

1798 £.  623,022 

Expence  of  Transporting  Convicts  in  1785  and  1786  3,722 

Expence  of  Transporting  and  Maintaining  Convicts 

from  1786  to  1797,  New  South  Wales  -  .  -  -      1,037,230 


Total  ...  ;£•' 1665,974 
siderable 
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^iderable  degree  unnecessary,  while  the  Country 
wovAd  have  benefited  by^  the  industry  of  a  large 
proportion  of  these  Outcasts,  who  would  then  hav6 
been  compelled  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  theii' 
labour. 

Deploring  ihc  mass  of  turpitude  which  has  drawft 
from  the  resources  of  the  Country  so  enormous  a 
portion  of  wealth,  it  is  no  little  consolation  to  be  abte 
to  look  forward  to  a  measure  reeommended  by  the 
Select  Committee,  and  in  the  train  of  being  ad(^t- 
ed  by  Government,  which  holds  out  so  fair  a  pro- 
spect not  only  of  gradually  diminishing  this  expence 
in  future,  but  also  of  rendering  the  labour  of  Con- 
victs productive,  and  of  securing  the  Public  against 
the  repetition  of  those  depredations  which  have  beeil 
rather  increased  than  pnevedted,  by  the  System  of 
punishments  which  have  been  befetofore  adopted. 

The  advantages  in  contemplation  are  to  be  attain- 
ed by  carrying  into  effect  a  proposal  for  a  new  and  less 
expensive  mode  of  employing  and  reforming  Convicts^ 
v^hich  has  been  offered  to  the  consideration  of  Go- 
\xjmmcnt  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.  and  which 
appears  to  have  b(Jen  fully  investigated  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  stdte  it  (p.  ao,  of  Report  28.)  "  to 
''  be  no  small  recommendation  to  the  plad^  that  the 
**  Contractor  proposes  to  employ  the  prisoners  on  his 
"  own  account,  receiving  a  proportionally  smaller 
"  sum  from  the  Public  for  their  maintenance. — = 
^  That  the  great  and  important  advantages  which 
^  distinguish  that  plan  from  any  other  which  haS 
^  I  I  been 
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^*  been  hitherto  suggested,  consist  in  the  cerialn 
^^  employment  and  industrious  livelihood  which  it 
^^  insures  to  those  whose  terms  of  confinement  arc 
"  expired.  In  the  responsibility  which  the  Con- 
^^  tractor  proposes  to  take  upon  himself,  for  the 
*^  future  good  behaviour  of  Criminals  entrusted  to 
"  his  care,  even  when  they  shall  be  no  longer  under 
*'  his  control  :  in  the  publicity  which  is  meant  to 
*^  be  given  to  the  whole  conduct  and  effect  of  the 
^^  Establishment,  morale  medical,  and  (economical,  as 
*^  well  by  an  annual  report  of  the  state  and  proceed- 
•^  ings,  as  by  the  constant  facility  of  inspection, 
'^  which  will  in  an  unusual  manner  be  afforded  by 
"  the  very  form  and  construction  of  the  building, 
"  upon  which  the  prompt  and  easy  exercise  of  the 
"  superintending  power  of  the  Governor  himself 
^'  principally  depends." 

These  advantages  appear  to  the  Committee  of  more 
importance,  when  the  periods  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  several  Convicts  now  on  board  the  Hulks  arc 
taken  into  consideration.  The  pernicious  effects 
produced  upon  the  unfortunate  persons  confined  in 
these  seminaries  of  vice  ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
141 1  destined  to  be  enlarged  in  the  coarse  of  7  years, 
to  aflflict  the  Society  from  which  they  have  been 
separated — the  Committee  consider  as  deserving  (rf 
very  serious  consideration  :  and  they  conclude  their 
view  of  the  subject  by  expressing,  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  solicitude,  that  no  delay  should  take  place  in  | 
the  execution  of  the  contract  with  Mr.  Bcntban), 
;  2  <^  because! 
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*^  because  It  would  deprive  the  Public  for  a  longer 
*'  time  of  the  benefits  of  a  plan,  which  they  cannot 
"  but  look  to  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
^^  essential  advantage,  iDOth  in  point  of  oeconomy  and 
"  Police/* 

The  object  in  vietV  is  by  the  kid  of  ingenious 
machiner}'',  to  render  the  labour  of  every  class  t€ 
Convicts  so  productive  to  the  Contractor^  as  to  ad- 
mit of  their  being  maintained  at  25  per  cent,  lesd 
than  the  expetice  incurred  on  board  the  Hulks; 
while  a  rational  prospect  is  held  out  of  reforming 
these  Convicts  and  returning  them  upon  Society, 
not  only  with  purer  morals,  but  with  the  knowledge 
of  some  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they  may 
afterwards  earn  their  bread ; — ^but  this  is  not  all.— 
The  proposer  of  this  important  design  insures  to  the 
Convicts,  after  the  expiration  of  their  time,  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood ;  by  setting  up  a  Sut-^ 
sidiary  Establishment ^  into  which  all  who  found  them- 
selves otherwise  destitute  of  employment  would  be 
admitted,  and  where  they  would  be  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  the  trades  in  which  they  were  employed 
during  their  confinement.  ^ 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
merit  of  this  Proposal^  without  laying  it  wholly  be- 
fore the  Public.  It  seems  to  embrace  every  object 
calculated  to  remove  the  errors  and  difficulties  of  the 
present  System,  while  it  promises  in  a  short  time  to 
relieve  the  Finances  of  the  Country  from  the  enor- 
mous and  unparalleled  expence  which  is  incurred  by 

1 1  2  the 
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the  Establishment  of  the  Hulks,  and  by  Transporta- 
tion to  New  South  Wales. 


PROPOSAL 

FOR   A    NEW   AND   LtSS   feXrSNSIVB  BfODS   OP 

EMPLOYING  AND   REFORMING   CONVICTS. 

The  Author,  having  tum^  his  thoughts  to  the  Penitentiary 
System  frotn  its  first  origin,  and  having  lately  contrived  a  Build- 
ing  in  which  any  nuniber  of  persons  may  be  kept  within  the 
leadi  of  being  inspected  during  every  moment  of  their  lives»  and 
having  made  out»  as  he  flattters  himselfi  to  demonstration,  that 
.  the  only  eligible  mode  of  managing  an  Establishment  of  such  a 
nature,  in  a  Building  of  such  a  construction,  v^ould  be  by  Csn- 
tracts  has  been  induced  to  make  public  the  following  Proposal 
fof  Maintaining  and  Employing  Convicts  in  general,  or  fuch  of 
them  as  would  otherwise  be  confined  on  board  the  Hulks,  for 
25  ptt  cent,  less  than  it  costs  Government  to  maintain  them 
then:  at  present ;  deducting  also  the  average  value  of  the  work  at 
present  performed  by  them  for  the  Public  :  upon  the  terms  of  his 
receiving  the  produce  of  their  labour,  taking  on  himself  the  wbcU 
expend  of  the  BUILDING,  fitting  up  and  stocking"* ^  without 
any  advance  to  be  made  by  Government  for  that  purpofe,  re- 
quiring only  that  the  abatement  and  deduaion  above  mentioned 
shall  be  suspended  for  the  first  year. 

Upon  the  above-mentioned  Terais^  he  would  engage  as 
follows : 

L  To  furnish  the  Prisoners  with  a  constant  supply  of  whole- 
some Food,  not  limited  in  quantity,  but  adequate  to  each 
man's  desires. 

*  All  these  arilcles  taken  into  the  account,  the  originany-intendedPenicentbry 
House »  on  the  late  Mr«  Blackburae'*  plan,  would  not  have  coft  to  little  ar  /.oo* 
^?t  man*.>-for  1000  PHnmert,  ^.200,000  v  eKdotlvc  of  the  wbftle  mmmd  ex- 
pence  qi  tnaintenance,  Itc.  \»  an  uiV>quIdated  aiDouQU 

II.  Te 
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To  keep  them  clad  in  a  state  of  tightness  and  neatness, 
superior  to  what  is  usual  even  in  the  Improved  Prisons. 

III.  To  keep  them  supplied  with  separate  Beds  and  Bedding, 
competent  to  their  situations,  and  in  a  stats  of  deanlincss 
scarcely  any  where  conjoined  with  liberty. 

IV.  To  insure  to  them  a  sufficient  supply  of  artificial  warmth 
and  lights  whenever  the  season  renders  it  necessary:  and 
thereby  save  the  necessity  of  taking  them  prematurely  from 
their  work,  at  such  seasons  (a^  in  other  places)  as  well  as 
pteserve  them  from  sufiering  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

V.  To  keep  constantly  from  them,  in  conformity  to  the  prac- 
tice so  happily  received,  every  kind  of  strong  and  spirituous 
liquor ;  unless  where  ordered  in  the  way  of  medicine. 

VI.  To  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  inviolable,  though  miti- 
gated seclusion,  in  assorted  companies,  without  any  of  those 
opportunities  of  promiscuous  association,  which  in  other 
places,  disturb^  if  not  destroy,  whatever  good  effect  can  havQ 
becn^expected  from  occasional  solitude. 

VII.  To  fgive.  them  an  interest  in  their  work,  by  allowing 
them  a  share  in  Che  produce. 

VIII.  To  convert  the  prison  .into  a  xr/{>^d/,  and,  by  an  extended 
amplication  of  the  principle  oithe  Sunday  Schools^  to  return  its 
inhabitants  into  the  world  instructed,  ^t  least  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  schools,  in  the  most  useful  branches  of  vulgar  learn- 
ings as  well  as  in  some  trade  or  occupation,  whereby  they 
xnTy  afterwards  earn  their  livelihood.  Extraordinary  culture  . 
of  extraordinary  talents  is  not,  in  this  point  of  view,  worth 
mentioning:  it  would  be  for  his  own  advantage  to  give  them 
every  instruction,  by  which  the  valueof  their  labour  may  be 
increased. 

IX.  To  pay  a  penal  sum  for  every  escape,  with  or  without  any 
default  of  his,  irresistible  violence  from  without  excepted ; 
and  this  without  employing  irans  on  any  occasion,  or  in  any 
shape« 

X.  To 
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Xf  To  provide  them  with  spiritual  and  medical  Assistant*, 
constantly  living  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  incessantly  keep- 
ing them  in  view. 

XI.  To  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  every  one  who  dies  under  his 
care»  uking  thereby  upon  him  the  insurance  oftheir  lives  for 
an  ordinary  premium :  and  that  at  a  rate  grounded  on  an 
average  of  the  number  of  deaths,  not  among  imprisoned 
Felons,  but  among  persons  of  the  same  ages  in  a  state  of 
liberty  within  the  Bilh  of  Mortality. 

XII.  To  lay  for  them  the  foundation-stone  of  a  prcvisimfsr 
old  age^  upon  the  plan  of  the  Annuity  Societies, 

XIIL  To  insure  to  them  a  livelihood^  at  the  expiration  of  thdr 
terms>  by  setting  up  a  Subsidiary  Establishment ^  into  which 
all  such  as  thought  proper,  should  be  admitted,  and  in  which 
they  would  be  continued  in  the  exercise  of  the  trades  in 
which  they  were  employed  during  their  confinement,  without 
any  further  cxpence  to  Government, 

XIV.  To  make  himself  personally  responsible  for  the  reform- 
atory efficacy  of  his  management,  and  even  make  amends,  in 
most  instances,  for  any  accident  of  its  failure,  by  paying  a 
sum  of  money  for  every  Prisoner  conviaed  of  a  Felony  after  his 
discharge,  at  a  rate,  increasing  according  to  the  number  of 
years  he  had  been  under  the  Proposer's  care,  viz.  a  sum  not 
exceeding  lo/.  if  the  Prisoner  had  been  in  the  Penitentiary 
Panopticon  one  year:  not  exceeding  15/.  if  two  years;  not 
exceeding  7>oL  if  three  years ;  not  exceeding  25/.  if  four 
years  ;  not  exceeding  30/.  if^^  years  or  upwards :  such  sum 
to  be  paid  immediately  on  conviction,  and  to  be  applied  to 
the  indemnification  of  the  persons  injured  by  such  subsequent 
offence,  and  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  the  value  of  the  injury, 
so  long  as  it  did  iipt  exceed  the  sums  respectively  above 
specified. 
XV.  To  present  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  a  certain 
day  of  every  Term,  and  afterwards  print  and  publish,  at  his  | 
owx>  expence,  a  Report,  exhibiting,  in  detail,  the  state,  net 

^     only 
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mAy  moral  and  medical,  but  economical,  of  the  Establish* 
inent ;  showing  the  whole  profits,  if  any,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  arise ;  and  then  and  there,  as  well  as  on  any  other 
day,  upon  summons  from  the  Court,  to  make  answer  to  aU 
such  questions  as  shall  be  put  to  him  in  relation  thereto,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  Court  or  Officer  of  the  Crown,  but, 
by  leave  of  the  Court,  on  the  part  of  any  person  whatsoever; 
questions,  the  answer  to  which  might  tend  to  subject  him  to 
conviction,  though  it  were  for  a  capital  crime,  not  excepted : 
treading  under  foot  a  maxim,  invented  by  the  guilty  for  the 
benefit  of  the  guilty,  and  from  which  none  but  the  guilty  ever 
derived  any  advantage. 
XVL  By  neatness  and  cleanliness,  by  diversity  of  employment, 
by  variety  of  contrivance,  and  above  all,  by  that  peculiarity 
of  construction,  which,  without  any  unpleasant  or  hazardous 
vicinity,  enables  the  whole  Establishment  to  be  inspected  at 
a  view,  from  a  commodious  and  insulated  room  in  the  cen- 
tre, the  Prisoners  remaining  unconscious  of  their  being  thus 
observed,  it  should  be  his  study  to  render  it  a  spectacle  such 
as  persons  of  all  classes  would,  in  the  way  of  amusement,  be 
curious  to  partake  of:  and  that,  not  only  on  Sundays,  at  the 
time  of  Divine  Service,  but  on  ordinary  days,  at  mealtimes, 
or  times  of  work  :  providing  thereby  a  sysUm  of  super  i^ten- 
dance^  unhotrsaU  unchargeabU  and  uninterrupted ^  the  most 
efiectual  and  indestructible  of  all  securities  against  abuse. 

Such  are  the  methods  that  have  occurred  to  him  for  accom- 
plishing that  identification  of  "  interest  with  duty^**  the  effectuat- 
ing of  which,  in  the  person  of  the  Governour,  is  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  Penitentiary  Act. — [iQ  Geo. 
III.  ch.  74.] 

The  station  of  Gaolor  is  not  in  common  account  a  very  elevated 
one:  the  addition  of  Contractor  has  not  much  tendency  to  raise 
it.  He  little  dreamt,  when  he  first  launched  into  the  subject, 
that  he  was  to  beco^ae  a  suitor,  and  perhaps  in  vain,  fbr  such  an 

office. 
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office.  But  inventions  unpractised  might  be  in  want  of  the 
inventor :  and  a  situation,  thus  clipped  of  emoluments,  while  it 
was  loaded  with  obligations,  might  be  in  want  of  candidares. 
Penetrated,  therefore,  with  the  importance  of  tb^  end,  he  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  see  any  tiling  unpleasant  or  disQieditable  in 
the  means. 


Outline  of  the  Plan  of  Construction  aH^^  t^  w  the 
above  Pro^osah 

The  Building  circular — ^about  the  size  of  Raneb^}-^^.t 
Prisoners  in  their  Cells,  oc;cupying  the  Circumferaioc—The 
Officers,  (Governor,  Chaplain,  Surgeon,  &c.)  the  Centre. 

B^  Blinds f  and  other  contrivances,  the  Inspectors  concealed 
(except  in  as  far  as  they  think  fit  to  show  themselves)  from  the 
observation  of  the  Prisoners :  hence  the  sentiment  of  a  son  of 
invisible  omnipresence. — The  whole  circuit  reviewable  with 
little,  or,  if  necessary,  without  any,  change  of  place. 

One  Station  in  the  Inspection^Part  affording  the  most  perfect 
view  of  every  Cell*  and  every  part  of  every  Cell,  unless  where 
a  screen  is  thought  fit  occasionally  and  purposely  to  be  inter- 
posed. 

Agiintt  firt  (tf^  under  a  sytteoo  of  conitane  aqd  Hirirepal  inspection,  any  rack 
accident  could  be  to^  apprehended),  a  pipe,  terrainadng  in  a  flexible  hoae,  tor 
bringing  ths  water  down  into  thf  central  In&pepciontRoom,  from  a  cistrm,  of  a 
height  sufiicient  to  force  it  up  again  by  itf  own  pressure,  on  the  mere  lornitij  oi 
a  cock,  and  ipread  it  thui  orer  any  part  widiin  the  Building. 

For  J^isitors^  at  the  time  of  Divine  service,  an  AanuhirGdU 
liry,  rising  from  a  floor  laid  imoiediately  on  the  ciding  of  t^« 
Central  Inspection-Room,  s^nd  di^ylosod  to  view,  by  the  de- 
scent of  a  central  Dome,  thp  superior  surface  of  vi-hich  serves, 
after  descent,  for  the  reception  of  Ministers,  Clerk,  and  a  select 
part  of  the  Auditory :  the  Prisoners  all  rwind,  brought  fori^-anJ, 
within  perfect  view  and  hearing  of  the  Nlinistcrs,  tp  the  fiont 
of  their  respective  ^ells^ 
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SoX/iuff^  or  Jimi/ed  Sfclusioh,  ad  Mitum* — But,  unless  for 
punishmenty  limited  seclusion  in  assorted  companic3  is  prefer-* 
red :  an  arrangement*  upon  this  plan  alone,  exempt  from  dan« 
gcr.  The  degree  of  Seclusion  fixed  upon  may  be  preserved,  in 
all  places,  and  at  all  times,  invtalafe.  Hitherto,  where  solitude 
has  been  alimed  at,  some  of  its  chief  purposes  have  been  fnis* 
trated  bf  occasional  associatiaas. 

The  u^ff^Mhi  *<*  ^^^y — Gata  opening  into  a  walled  Mveme  cat  tbroagfa  the 
area.  Heoc«,  no  strangers  near  the  building  without  leaxtef  nor  without  bein^ 
sarv^ed  from  it  as  they  pass,  nor  without  being  known  to  come  Mpvrpou.  Tba 
gates,  of  ^if  work,  to  txfu  hostile  ifiobst  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  a  wall 
with  a  branch  of  the  road  behind,  tQ  tb^Jter  ftaceahU  passengers  from  the  fire  of  the 
building.  A  mode  of  fortification  like  this,  if  practicable  in  ii  city,  #0Qld  have 
favcd  the  l^mdw  frkomt  and  prcYented  the  unpopular  accideAts  in  St,  C*o^i$ 
fuUu 

The  turrmmding  Wall^  itself  surrounded  by  an  open  palisade,  which  serves  as 
a  fence  to  the  grounds  on  the  othsr  side.-«--Except  on  rh^  ikle  of  the  Afpropdi 
9^j  pmbltc  path  by  that  fence.— A  Ctnimett  fValk  between  j  on  which  no  ODcelse 
can  set  foot,  without  forcing  the  fence,  and  declaring  himself  a  trespuser  at  least. 
ff  not  an  enemy*  To  jChe  four  walls,  four  fi|fh  mi)k9jiankiitg  and  fratm^^'k 
pther  at  the  ends—Thus  each  CentincI  has  two  to  check  him. 

In  contemplating  the  whole  of  this  important  de- 
sign,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  congratdlating  the 
Public  on  the  prospect  which  now  opens  by  a  recent 
vote  of  Pariiament,*  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
speedily  into  effect. 

Jt  comprizes  in  its  structure  evcjry  thing  humanify 
can  dictate,  or  which  a  mind  full  of  resource,  and  a 
judgment  matured  by  great  depth  of  thought  coufd 

*  At  the  close  of  the  Session  in  June  1798,  the  House  of  Com. 
mons  voted  56,000!.  toMr.  Bentham,  towai'ds  the  expence  of  carry- 
ing hb  plan  into  execution,  See  the  Appnopriation  Aet,  ^9  Gtp^ 
IIL  c«  1144 

suggest. 
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suggest,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Society  fixxn  a 
dreadful  and  oppressive  evil. 

It  is  even  to  extend  comforts  to  offenders  in  the 
course  of  punishment ;  and  they  are  to  be  returned 
.  to  Society  after  the  period  expires,  not  as  at  present^ 
polluted  and  depraved  beyond  what  the  human  mind 
'  can  conceive  ;  but  impressed  with  the  force  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  instructions,  with  an  abhorrence 
of  their  former  course  of  life,  and  with  a  resource 
for  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  trade  or 
occupation  which  they  were  taught  during  their  con- 
finemei^t. — ;And  if  employment  should  fail,  when  at 
liberty  to  make  their  own  election,  an  asylum  is  pro- 
vided, into  which  they  will  be  admitted,  and  where 
they  may  continue  to  exercise  the  trades  in  which! 
they  were  employed  during  their  confinement,  with 
certiun  advantages  to  themselves. 

These  Convicts  arc,  moreover,  while  in  confine- 
ment, to  have  an  interest  in  the  work  they  perform, 
by  being  allowed  a  share  of  the  produce,  which  may 
be  either  partly  or  wholly  applied  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  a  provision  for  old  age,  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Annuity  Societies,  which  is  to  form  one 
of  the  oeconomical  arrangements  of  this  excelleot 
Establishment. 

Among  many  other  advantages  calculated  to  im* 
prove  the  morals  of  delinquents,  and  to  render  them 
useful  to  Society,  it  will  possess,  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod, the  singular-faculty  of  extending  to  the  Public 

these 
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these  incalculable  benefits,  perhaps  wuiouS  any  cr- 
f^nce  whatsoever ;  since  it  naay  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed, that  by  training  both  Sexes  to  productive  labour, 
extended  and  rendered  valuable  by  the  proposed  in- 
troduction of  ingenious  machinery,  it  will  hereafter 
bcconae  an  object  of  advantage  to  new  Contractors, 
(after  the  System  is  fully  matured,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  it  clearly  ascertained),  to  take  upon  them 
the  conduct  of  the  design,  without  stipulating  for 
any  annuity  or  assistance  whatsoever  from  Govern- 
ment,    Nay,    the  certainty. of  this  profit,  and  its 
magnitude  arising  from  labour  alone,  may,  perhaps, 
ultimately  even  create  a  competition  of  Contractors, 
who,  instead  of  receiving,  will  be  induced  to  offer  a 
premium  to  Government  for  the  appointm<int  to  the 
situation  ;  the  value  of  which  will  be  evidenced  by 
the  increasing  annual  profits. 

It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable,  that  as  the  Insti- 
tution advances  to  maturity,  under  a  plan  so  admi- 
rably adapted  to^  render  labour  productive  in  th^ 
greatest  possible  degree ;  in  the  same  manner  wiH 
the  profits  gradually  increase  year  after  year  unti} 
they  shall  be  rendered  obvious  and  certain^  and  not 
as  at  present  depending  on  speculative  opinions. 

The  proposed  annual  report  to  the  Court  of  King*6 
Bench,  through  which  medium  the  progressive  pro- 
fits will  be  generally  promulgated,  will  create  noto- 
riety, and  excite  attention ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  when  the  contract  becomes  open, 

by 
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by  the  decease  of  the  two  Gentlemen  to  whom  the 
Public  are  to  be  indebted  for  this  invention,  that  it 
will  acquire  a  precise  value,  Itke  any  other  saleable 
commodity. 

This  was  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  Convicts 
sent  to  America,  which  for  a  great  length  of  time 
cost  Gk>vernment  a  large  sum  annually,  until  a  dis- 
covery  of  the  profits^  arising  from  the  disposal  of  the 
services  of  Felons,  created  a  competition,  which 
eased  the  Public  of  every  expence  whatsoever  on 
account  of  their  Transportation. 

But  these  arc  not  the  only  advantages  which  the 
.Country  will  derive  from  this  new  Penitentiary  Sys- 
4em.  Its  success  will  rapidly  change  the  oeconomy 
of  the  many  unproductive  Houses  of  Correction, 
which  have  been  erected  at  an  enormous  expence  to 
the  different  Counties,  under  the  Act  of  the  1 6th 
of  Geo.  III.  c^p.  43.  Those  in  the  management  of 
these  respective  Establishments  will  gladly  follow  au 
example  which  mingles  in  so  great  a  degree — hzma- 
nlty  ^ith  reform  and  profit,  thereby  holding  out  a 
prospect  both  of  diminishing  crimps,  and  reducing 
the  County  Rates,  now  estimated  by  the  Finance 
Committee  ^^  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  prisons^ 
and  criminal  Police  alone. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  may  be  rca* 
sonably  expected  to  arise.from  the  proposed  Peniten- 
tiary Systf^m.  If  they  shall  be  realized  to  the  extent 
Vfhich  is  contemplated^  30  as  to  rci^dcr  transportation, 

as 
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as  well  as  the  Hulks,  unnecessary,  the  pecuniary 
saving  to  Government  in  twenty  years  will  be  imw 
inense.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  referring  to  a 
preceding  page,  where  the  disbursements  in  the 
criminal  department  are  inserted,  which  have  takca 
place  since  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  which  rendered  a  new  System  necessary.  If  to 
this  sum  is  added  the  expences  incurred  by  the  Coun-^ 
ties,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  have  exdeeded  Two 
millions  sterling  in  alL 

But  still  further  advantages  may  be  contemplated 
in  addition  to  those  of  a  pecuniary  nature. — ^By  re- 
taining delinquents  in  the  Country,  and  rendering 
their  labour  proihable  to  the  State,  a  new  source  of 
wealth  is  opened  which  never  existed  at  any  former 
period,  since  the  labour  of  convicts  transported^ 
whether  to  America  or  New  South  Wales,  has  beeri 
totally  unproductive  to  the  Country* 

The  success  of  such  a  design,  once  clearly  mani- 
fested, would  give  a  new  and  favourable  turn  to  the 
System  of  Punishments.  Labour  would  be  exacted 
in  almost  every  case,  not  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  than  the  advantage  of  the  Prisoner,  since  la-» 
bour  and  reform  generally  go  hand  in  hand. — ^With* 
out  the  aid  of  labour,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  an 
improvcrtJent  in  the  morals  or  habits  of  delinquent^ — 
without  an  asylum  to  which  discharged  prisoners  can 
resort  for  emjrfoyment,  their  punishment  produces 
no  advanu^ge.     On  the  contrary,  the  vices  of,  a  Gaol 
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send  them  forth  more  hardened  in  iniqtnty,  and 
greater  adepts  in  the  trade  of  thieving  than  be- 
fore. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  hostile  to  the 
diminution  of  crimes  than  the  present  mode  of  pu- 
nishment for  small  offences,  by  a  short  imprisonment, 
without  being  employed  in  useful  and  productive 
labour. 

Under  this  defective  System  the  different  Gaols 
in  the  Metropolis  and  the  Kingdom,  are  periodically 
vomiting  forth  hordes  of  Minor  Delinquents^  who 
sare  as  recruits  to  the  more  desperate  gangs,  and 
remain  in  a  course  of  turpitude  until  cut  off  by  the 
commission  of  higher  offences.  Some  exceptions, 
doubtless,  there  are  ;  but  while  the  resource  for  ho- 
nest labour  is  so  effectually  shut  out,  many  who 
have  totally  lost  character,  and  are  without  friends, 
seem  to  have  no  other  resource. 

To  all  who  may  be  confined  in  the  proposed  Peni- 
tentiary Establishment,  this  difficulty  will  be  remov- 
ed.— ^A  difficulty  in  the  present  state  of  things^  the 
magnitude  of  which  cannot  be  estimated^  since  it 
generates  most  of  those  evils  to  which  are  to  be  at- 
tributed the  extensive  corruption  of  morals,  and  the 
increase  and  multiplication  of  crimes. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  expedient  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  new  Penitentiary  System  as  soon  as 
possible ;  which,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Select 
Committee,  (p.  30.)  •^  seems  to  bid  fairer  than  any 

*'  other 
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'*  Other  that  was  ever  yet  offered  to  the  Public,  to 
'^  diminish  the  Public  expenditure  in  this  branchy 
^^  and  to  produce  a  salutary  reform  in  the  objects  of 
*^  the  proposed  institution." 

At  the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  System  of  Punishments  useful  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree  to  the  Community,  and  that  they 
may  operate^  in  the  fullest  extent^  as  an  example, 
tending  to  the  prevention  of  crimes^  it  would  seem 
that  the  following  general  principles  should  be 
adopted. 

1st.  That  examples  of  punishment  by  death,  (ex- 
cept^ perhaps,  in  cases  of  Murder),  should  only 
take  place  twice  a  year :  and  that  the  impressioa 
upon  the  Public  mind  may  be  stronger  from  the  less 
frequency  of  such  painful  exhibitions,  they  ought 
on  all  occasions  to  be  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  solemnity  suited  to  the  object  in  the  view  of  the 
Legislature^  when  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  is 
sacrificed^  that  it  may  really  prove  useful  in  de- 
terring others ;  and  not  be  contemplated  with  in- 
difference, as  is  too  often  the  case  at  present, 
without  making  the  least  impression,  or  being  in 
any  degree  beneficial  to  the  great  ends  of  Public 
justice. 

2d.  That  the  System  of  the  Hulks  should  be  at  once 
wholly  abandoned,  as  a  source  of  great  expence, 
producing  in  the  result  infinitely  more  evil  than 

good. 
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good,  and  thereby  exhausting  the  Finances  of 
the  Conntry  without  any  one  beneficial  conse- 
quence. 

3d,  That  Transportation  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Norfolk  Island,  should  be  limited  to  a  few  of  the 
tnost  depraved,  incorrigible,  and  irreclaimable 
Convicts,  whose  vicious  and  ungovernable  con- 
duct, while  under  the  discipline  of  a  Penitentiary 
House,  rendered  then-  reform  hopeless.— That 
shipments  should  only  take  place  once  in  three 
years,  and  that  the  Civil  and  Military  Establish- 
mcnt  of  the  Colony  should  be  graduallyTcduced, 
so  as  to  bring  the  National  Expenditure  on  this 
branch  of  Police  within  moderate  bounds. 

-1th.  That  every  thing  should  be  done  to  accelerate 
the  erection  of  National  Penitentiary  Houses. 
—  That  their  capacity,  including  appendages, 
should  be  equal  to  the  accommodation  cff  3,500 
Convicts  of  all  descriptions,  so  as  to  admit  of 
different  degrees  of  treatment  and  labour,  accord- 
ing to  the  a^e,  sex,  ami  state  of  health  of  the 
Convicts. 

*th.  That  the  local  Penitentiary  Houses  in  the  dif- 
ferent Counties,  destined  for  the  Punishment  of 
persons  convicted  of  Larcenies,  and  other  minor 
offences,  should  be  conducted,  as  nearly  as  possi* 
ble,  upon  the  plan  of  the  National  Establishments ; 
and  also  by  contract,  under  circumstances  where 
die  labour  of  the  Convicts  may,  by  the  resources 
6  of 
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of  tb6  Contractor,  be  rendered  (without  hardship) 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  expence ;  a  measure 
conceived  to  be  almost,  in  every  instance,  practi- 
cable, where  knowledge  of  business,  stimulated^ 
by  interest,  shalhform  an  ingrecfient.in  the  exe«? 
cutive  management. 
6th.  That  there  should  be  attached  to  each  County 
Penitentiary  House,  a  Subsidiary  Establishment^ 
into  which  all  discharged  prisoners  should  be  ad- 
mitted who  choose  it,  and  where  they  might  be 
continued  in  the  exercise  of  the  trades  in  which 
they  were  employed  during  their  confinement, 
and  for  which  they  should  receive  wages  in  pro- 
portion to  their  earnings,  until  they  could  other- 
wise find  a  settled  employment  through  an  honest 
medium:  thus  giving  those  who  were  desirous 
of  reforming  an  opportunity  of  sheltering  them- 
selves from  the  dangers  of  relapse,  which  arise 
fiTom  being  afloat  upon  the  Public— idle,  and  with- 
out the  means  of  subsistence.   . 

In  carrying  the  Penitentiary  System  into  effect,  it 
mght  not  to  escape  notice,  that  the  hardship  im- 
x>sed  on  Convicts,  with  respect  to  manual  laboui^, 
vould  be  no  more  than  every  honest  artisan  who 
vorks  industriously  for  his  family,  must,  during  the 
vhole  ^urse  of  his  life,  impose  upon  himself.  The 
ondition  of  a  Convict  would,  even  in  some  respectSji 
e  superior,  inasmuch  as  he  would  enjoy  medical 
ssistapce,  and  other  advantages  texviing  to  the  pre- 
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fiervatidn  of  •  health,  which  do  oot  attach  to  the  loivef 
classes  of  the  people,  ikrhose  irregularities  not  being 
restFamcd,  while  their  puisiiits  and  taboars  are  sel- 
dom directed  by  good  judgment  and  rntellsgence, 
efteo  produce^bad  health,  and  extreme  indigence  and 
distress. 

The  difficnky  whkh  has  henetofiN'e  been  experi- 
enced with  respect  to  productive  labour  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Houses  of  Correction  will  vanish,  when  the 
System  shaH  be  exemplified  in  the  Naliotial  Peniten- 
dary  EstabUsbmenc.  To  conduct  a  Plam  of  this 
nature  withadvantage  to  the  Pohlie  and  to  the  in- 
dividual^  an  aesembbga  of  fuaUtkSy  dispositions^  and 
pidowfrtetUs,  which  rarely  meet  in  onieman,  will  be  no- 
cesiary-^namely/  education,  habits  vf  bmsimss^a  hsmv- 
kdge  of  the  commcm  affairs  of  life — an  active  and  dis- 
criminating mind^-^defatigaUe  indrntry^^he  purest 
mcraJs,  and  a  phiianthropic  dispocition,  fotaSjt  divested  of 
those  hurtfui  propensities  which  lead  /^  idle  amusements.  \ 

Such  men  arc  to  be  found,  and  wouid  come  fbr^j 
ward,  as  Contractors,  with  ample  security  as  often  a^ 
opportmiiiirs  offered,  after  the  System  became  raa-l 
tutrd*  It  is  ortly  by  the  uncontrolled  energy 
talents,  where  dhty  itnd  Jntefttt  go  hand  in  han 
that  labour  is  to  be  obtaxtted  from  ConvictSi^ — JJi 
fluctuating  miint^gwhent,  nor  any  superintendei 
whatsoever, 'Wliere  S  srp?hig^is  hot^given  to  cKertii 
by  nioti\^es  6i  interest,  «an  perfect  any  Plenitenti 
design  ;  dr,  irtdecrf;  '-any  design  where  profit  is  to 
derived  fronVlkbtytiir:  ^Hcmie  the  2?  success  of  almoi 
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M  tbe  welUinewk  etUbli^hinmtoiwMi  tt^peet  (ib  dner 
PioQtr,  aod  to  most  of  ^he  local  Fi»iitontiary  Ifouse^ 
Lo  aaoio  lastances  «  fei#  QbtahUshsNaRtSiatfint  boUoot. 
ptoaptcia  of  success  ^  but  at  leogth  they  dbvixidk  and! 
iec^,  asd  is  the  result  fth^jT'  kanre  mosdy  all  beeii 
iiapro£tabte.  The  dsath  or  remoJBal  of  a&  active  ov 
[>hiianehit>pic  Magistratr  pifidiKan  a  languor,  which 
terminates  oftciv  tn>  ttbc  mrn  6c  the  abaadonmettt  of 
the:  design^ 

The  National  PenitQnJtaarjr  Sjatem  ia  guarded 
against  this  contingency;  and  until  the  locatEsta* 
blishments  can  enjoy  equal  advantages^  success  in 
any  degree,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  and  f^ermaneta 
success  is  altogether  hopeless. 

The  object  to  be  attained  is  of  great  magnitude.-— 
Let  an  appeal  be,  therefore,  made  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  in  be* 
half  of  an  unfortunate  and  noxious  class  of  individuals. 
— Let  the  effects  of  the  present  System  be  candidly 
examined,  in  opposition  to  the  benefits  which  may 
result  from  that  which  is  proposed,  and  let  the  deci- 
sion be  speedy,  that  Society  may  no  longer  be  tor- 
mented by  the  eyils  which  arise  from  this  branch  of 
ihe  Police  of  the  country. 

The  suggestions  which  are  thus  hazarded  on  the 
Kibjcct  of  punishments,'  are  by  no  means  the  refine- 
nents  of  speculation  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their 
Bsue. 

The  System  accords  either  with  what  has  been  al- 

fcady  enacted  by  the  Legislature  or  recommended  by 
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the  Finance  Commitlee.  And  the  whole  has  beea 
admitted  to  be  practicable  under  an  able  and  per- 
maneiit  superintendence.  A  hope  may,  therefore, 
be  indulged,  that  where  the  interest  of  Society  and 
the  cause  of  Humanity  is  so  deeply  concerned,  a 
design  which  holds  out  so  many  advantages,  will 
experience  that  general  su{^)ort  which  it  unquestion- 
ably merits;  since  its  object  is  not  only  to  reclaim  the 
Out-casts  of  the  present  generation,  but  also  to  re- 
scue thousands  yet  unborn  from  misery  and  de- 
struction. 


CEUPi 
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CHAP.     XVH. 


Ute  Police  of  the  Metropolis  examined— lis  organiza" 
tion  explained,  with  regard  to  that  branch  which  re^ 
lates  to  the  freventiori  and  suppression  of  Crimes  i--^ 
The  utiUfy  of  the  new  iSystem,  established  in  179^^ 
examined  and  explained. — Reasons  assigned  why  this 
System  has  not  tendedyin  a  greater  degree,  to  the 
suppression  and  prevention  of  atrocious  Crimes--^ 
lis  gthzt  deficiency  frhm  the  watitofftindXy  by  which 
Magistrates  are  crippiea  in  their  exertions,  with  re^ 
gardto  the  detection  and  punishment  of  Offendfirsj"^ 
Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  System. — ^h£  Police 
tf  the  'City  of  Lortdoh  (as  nqw^  conitiiicted)  ex-- 
plained  and  examined.-^Suggestiony  relative'  /a 
established  Jt^tices,  and  the  benefits  likely  to  result 
from  their  exertions  in  assisting  the  Ctty  Magistrates; 
from  whose  other  engagements  and  pursuits,  that 
close  and  laborious  attention  cannot  be  expected 
which  the  Public  interest  requires. — The  Magis- 
trates of  London  the  most  respectable,  perhaps,  in 
the  world. — The  vast  labour  and  weight  of  duty 
attached  tb  the  chief  Magistrate. — Hie  Aldermen 
have  certain  duties  assigned  them,  which  ought  not, 
injustice,  to  be  augmented,  as  they  act  gratuiiously,^^^ 
The  Venefits  which  result  to  the  Conrmunity  from 
established  Police  Magistrates,  considered  in  differ^ 
ent  points  of  view  ;  and  exemplified  intheadvan- 
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iages  which  have  arisen  from  the  System  under  the 
Act  of  17 Q2.^^General  Reflections  on  the  advan- 
tages which  woidd  arise  from  tlie  variotis-  remedies 
which   have    been  proposed  in  the  course   of  this 
JVorl.—rThese  hen^ts^  however ^  only  of  a  partial 
naturcy  inadequate  to  the  object  of  complete  protec- 
tiofty  for  want  of  a  centre-^qint  and  superintending 
EstabJishmenty  under  the  €ontroul  of  the  Jirst  Mi- 
.  mster  of  PjoUcc. "^Reasons  assigT^d  in  favour  of  such 
a  System, — The  advantages,  that  would  result  from 
its  aaoptiott.'r-^The  ideas  of  enlightened  Foreigners 
on  the  Police  of  the.  Metrt^oUs  explained^ — R^ec- 
tions  suggested  by  those  ideas. — Observations  on  the 
police,  qf  Paris  previous  to  the  Revolution  in  France; 
el^cidated  by  Anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  fh 
II.  and  Mons.  de  Sartine. — The  danger  ^f  an  in- 
,   undation  cf  Foreign  Sharpers  and  VilLnns  on  the 
return  of  P^e.^^TM  situation  of  Europe  requires^ 
and  the  necessity  of  a  welUregvlated  Police  pwiU 
^    out  the  utility  of  a  Central  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Managing   the  Police. — This  measure  ream- 
mendjsd  hy  the  Select  Conmiittee  of  Finance^  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  Edition  of  this  JVork. 


XJlAviNe  in  the  prcceiiiji^g  Cbapters  emieavoared 

to  bring  under  the  review  <jf  the  Reader^  Dot  only 

ibose  prominent  cau6C6  which. have  occaslojoed  that 

^eat  increase  of  Public  Wrpngs,  which  every  good 

maa 
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man  must  dqdorc,  but  also  the  VMneus  classes  ofde^ 
Unqutnis  wlijch  compose  the  melattchoJy  catalogue  of 
hucnan  depravity;  having  also  state<t  such  ob[Sei^ 
vations  and  facts,  relative  to  i^fMion,  triak^  and  fu- 
^lishmmtj,  as  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  be 
underwood ;  k  remains  now  to  expIaJn  and  develope 
the  System  hitherto  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  Public  against  those  enormities ;  and 
from  which  is  to  be  expected  that  energy,  and  those 
exertions,  which  have  been  shewn  to  be  so  indispen- 
sably necessary,  for  the  suppression  and  prevention 
of  crimes.        .      ,  .     . 

The  Police  of  (his  great  Mefropdis  is  undoulboeelly 
a  System  highly  interesting  to  b^.  iinderptooeI«,  al- 
though heretofore  (as  far  as  the  Author  has  h^d  ac- 
cess to  Jcoow)  it  has  never  been,  at  any  period,  fiilly 
explained  through  the  medium  of  the  press ;— and 
hence  it  is,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  those  who  reside 
in  the  Capital,  as  well  as  the  muhitude  of  strangers 
who  resort  to  it,  have  no  accurate  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  organization,  which  move  so  complicated  a 
machine. 

It  has  been  already  seated  in  a  preceding  Chapter, 
that  twenty-six  Magistrates,  forming,  that  respectable 
body,  comprehending  the  Lord-Mayor  ajid  Alder- 
men,* sit  in  rotation  every  forenoon,  at  the  Manwop- 

house, 

•  The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  Aldermen  at  present  in 
tlie  }IUpuncj  of  the  City  %  msiu^^  acm^'mg  to  tbeir  Seoionity* 

1761  Right 
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house,  and  at  Guildhall,  and  take  cognizance  of  all 
matters  of  Police  within  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
City  of  London  ;  while  twenty-six  established  Ma- 
gistrates appointed  for  every  other  part  of  the  Metro- 
polis^^ including  the  River  Police,  having  particular 

offices 


1761  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Harlejr, 
72  Sir  Watkin  Lewis^  Knt. 
7?  Sir  William  Plomcr,  Knt. 
74  Ntthaniel  Newnham,  Esq, 
8^  John  Boydell,  Esq. 
84  P&ul  Le  Mesoiier^  Esq. 

84  Brook  Watson,  Es^* 

85  Thomas  Skinner,  Esq. 
8^  William  Curtis,  Esq. . 

86  William  Newnham,  Esq. 
86  G.  M.  Macauley,  Esq. 

.  89  J«  W.  Anderson,  £^. 
<)o  Harvey  C.  Combe,  Esq. 
90  ^r  Richard  Carr  Glyn,  Knt^ 
93  William  Staines,  Esq. 

95  Sir  John  Eamer,  Knt. 

96  Sir  WiUiam  Heme,  Knt, 

96  Robert  Williams,  Esq. 

97  Charles  Hamerton,  Esq. 

98  Charles  Price,  Esq. 
98  Peter  Perchard,  Esq. 
98  Thomas  Cadell,  Esq. 

.  98  George  Hibbert,  Esq, 
98  James  Shaw,  Esq. 

98  John  P«rrin£^,  Esq. 

99  William  Leighton,  Esq. 


Bridge  Ward  Without 

Lime-strep^ 

Bassishaw 

Vintry 

Cheap 

Dowgate 

Gordwainera 

Qucenhithe 

Tbwer 

Farringdon  Within 

Coleman-street 

Aldersgate-street 

Aldgate 

Bi&h(X)6gate.street 

Crippiegate 

I^ngbome 

Castle^Baycafd 

Comhill 

Bredd-street 

Farringdon  Without 

Candl^wick 

Walbrook 

Bridge  Within 

Poftsoken 

Broadt^treet 

Billingsgate 


Sir  John  William  Rose,  Knt.  Recorder  of  London,  a  Magistrate, 
holding  rank  above  the  Aldermen  who  have  not  sehed  the  of« 
fice  of  Lord  Mayor.— He  assists  at  the  General  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace,  and  in  the  principal  afiairs  of  the  City ;  but 
does  not  sit  in  rotation. 

Richard  Clark,  Esq.  Chamberlain,  acting  judicially  with  respect  to 
Apprentices. 

Mr.  Newman,  Clerk  to  the  Lord-Mayor,  or  sitting  Alderman  at 
the  Mansion-house 

Mr.  Whittle,  Clerk  to  the  sitting  Alderman  at  Guildhall, 
•  The  following  arc  the  Public  Qfficesin  the  Metropolis  j  (ex. 

elusive  of  the  City  of  London  ;)  and  the  respective  Magiatntes  who 

/mfVf,^nd  the  Clerks  who  officmtt  at  each, 

Westminster 
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offices  w  courts  of  justice  assigned  them  at  convenient 

distaDces    in   Westminster,  Middlesex,  and  Surry, 

•  sit 

r  r  Sf  William  Addbgton,Knt.   7 

Bow-strtet,      j  Nicholas  Bond,  Esq,    .    -      >MagistraUf. 
CoventGardcnj  Richard  Ford,  Esq.     -      -     J 

(,  Mess.'  Lavender  and  Davics      -      CUrh. 
Thelollowi^sevenPubUc  Offices  were  established  by  the 
Act  32  tjeo.  Ill-  cap. '5 3.  and  continued  for  5  years  by  36 
Geo*  IIL  cap.  75.    ' 


uxtora  Koaa.    ^  jviess,  H;Tv  Butler  and  J.Thobiton,  Clerks. 
C  William  Blcamir^  Esq. 

Hatton  Garden  J  Aaron  Graham,  Es 

Hoiboor  )  Robert  Jaker,  Esq. 

(.Mess.  A.  Todd  an( 
r  John  Floud,  Esq.     .     -     -     1   ' 

WoUihip^street,  }  William  Brodie,  Esq.      -       >  MagutraUu 

Fin^bury-Sqa.    j  John  Nares,  Esq.     -     -     -     ) 

(^Mess.  Chas.  Lusn  and  J.  Chalmers,  Cltrku 
( Rice  Davies,  Esq.     -     -      ^ 

Lambeth-street,  3  Henry  Reynett,"  D.'D.    -     >  Magistrates* 

Wlutechapei       )  D^el  Williams,  Esq.    .      > 


Hatton  Garden  1  Aaron  Graham,  Esq.  *  -.    -     >  Magistrates ^ 
"  "  )  Robert  Jaker,  Esq.       -    -    > 

(.Mess.  A.  Todd  and  W.  Upton,        Clerks. 


(,  Mess.  John  Smith  and  J.  Bailey,      Clerh. 
C  George  Storie,  Esq.    -    ^     ^ 
Higb-^street        J  John  Step|e«,  Esq.     -    -     -  >  Magistrates. 
Shadwell  \  Rupert  Clarke,  Esq.    -     .    )     ' 

•     (  Mess.  J.  Rowswell  and  G.  Skecne,   Clerks. 
^  r*  C  Gidepn  Foumier,  Esq.      -     1 

^  1  Union-street,     j  Benjamin  Robinson,  Esq.        >  Magistrates. 
s  j  Southwark.        ]  RichardCarpenter Smith, Esq.  ) 
^  (.  (Mess.D.Caropbell  and  J.  A.Jallicoe,  C/rrix. 

rP.  Colquboun,  Esq.  superintending  Magis- 

W^liStrfc         )  JoST  hS"  Esq.  Resident  Magistrate 
WappmgNew         {  ijenry  Lang,  Esq.  thief  Clerk 
5taixs.  I  ^iui,^  Brooke,  Cashier 

(^  Three  Junbr  Clerks,  and  Ten  Surveyors,  Sec. 

N.  B.  The  whde  Fees,  and  Penalties  taken  and, received  at  the 
seven  Offices,  e$uhlisiied  by  32  Geo,  3.  cap,  53.  are  paid  in  to 

the 
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sit  every  day  (Sunday  excepted)  bpth  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  enccuting  ali  the 
multifarious  duties,  connected  with  the  ofRce  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  unavoidably  occur  in 
large  aocieties»*  - 

This  Instifution  of  established  Justices  (except 
with  regard  to  the  three  Magistrates  at  Bow-Jstreet, 
and  the  Justices  at  the  Marine  Police  Office,)  was 
suggested  to  the  Legislature,  in  cemaecfuence  of  the 
pressure  felt  by  the  Public^  firoiri  the  waat  of  mme 
regular  and  properly-constjitfited  Tribunals  for  the 
distribution  of  justice ;  where  the  SyscefB  dboul^  be 
uniform  ;  and  where  the  purity  of  the  Magistrates, 
and  their  regular  attendanccj  might  insure  to  the 
People,  the  adjustment  of  their  difierences^  at  the  least 
possible  eif pence  ;  and  the  Wsistance  of  gratuitous 
advice  in  every  difficulty ;  as  well  as  offieia!  ai^,  in 
all  cases  within  tlie  sphere  o(  the  Magistrates  in  their 
respective  districts.     . 

The  duty  of  these  establi^rhedMagistnutes^^in  con- 
junction with  other  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  find 
it  convenient  to  give  their  awi^taflce,)  exten^ds  also  to 
several  important  judicial  pnopcedings  ;  where,  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances,  they  are  empowered  and 

the  Receiver  on  aocoant  of  tbc  Public^  and  the  whole  expences  of 
the  Ectabiishments  are  <iefirayfid  from  the  fuadt  placed  in  his  hands 
for  that  purpose. 

*  The  Marine  Pdice  M^ifltrates,  on  aoGonnt  of  the  extent  of 
the  Establishment,  and  die  nofflber  of  Ri? erOfficers  under  their  Coo- 
tmil,  never  leave  the  Office  from  the  time  that  business  conunences 
in  the  morning  mxtfl  a  hte  hoar  in  thceTening« 

required 
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jf^qiiti^d  to  hear  and  detemmtf^ia  a  summaiy  way  i 
fKirticnIariy  in  cases  relative  to  the  Customs,  txcisa^ 
and  JiampJh-4ie  game  laws — hnokers  and  fedJan-^ 
f4ivm.'hrokeri^--friendlf  swieikit-^ghways^^hachiey 
coaches y  ^ofts^  ^and  ether  carriagesrr^QUaktrs  and  otken 
r^e^using  to  pay  iyikes-f^appeah  nf  d^aidt^rs  m  far^ 
cHiai  r'aies-^rfmsdemeanors  committed  ly  persons  unlaw* 
fidfyfaivimg  prt^eriy  not  tAeir  (mm^^baiers  for  short 
iuu£ighty  &c.'-*^umjfyfnen  leaving  their  services  in  dtf- 
ferenl  trades^-^hourers  nQt  complying  with  ibeir agree* 
pients — disorderly  apprentices — alehouse  keepers  keep* 
ing  disorderly  Juuses — nuisances  ly  dijfereut  AcU  of 
Parliameni-r-Hicis  of  vagrancy  by  fraudulent  hMery  in- 
stirers—fbrPme^teUers  ;  or  persons .  of  evil  fame  found 
in  avenues  to  puiUc  places^  with  an  intent  to  rob-^As 
wdl  MS  a  ntultitude  of  other  offencesyiu  which  Jmiioes 
Juivfi  power  M  proceed  to  conviction  and  puwHuneney 
.  eithfi^*  fyj^  or.  imprisonment. 

Tl^e  duty  ^f  tht  Magistrates  also  extends  to  a  vast 
nanber  of  otf)er  objects,  smch  as  licensing  Public 
Houses^  and  ^(^blishing  Roles  andOrders  for  PoUi- 
'Cans^^  watchi^ig  over  the  amduet  ofPubticans — ^swear-^ 
ing  in,  charging  and  isistruct'mg  parochial  constables 
and  hea^boroughs  from  year  to  year,  wiih  r^atd  tfit 
their  duty-^issTWfg  warrants  for  privy  searches  ;  a^ui 
in  considering  the  cases  of  persons  charged  with  being 
disorderly  persons,  of  rogues  atid  vagabonds,  liable  to  be 

♦  Sec  Tract  oh  Public  Houses,*  by  tbc  Aathpr  of  this  Treatise. 

punished 
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fumshed  wuier  the  Ad  of  the  17  ih  of  George  JL  cap.  5, 
fini  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament — inrmiing  orders  to 
Parish  Officers j  Beadles,  and  Constables,  in  a  variety 
of  cases — in  Parish  Removals — m  billeting  soldiers — 
in  considering  the  cases  of  poor  persons  applying  for 
assistance,  or  admission  to  workhouses-^'-^n  granting 
certificates  and  orders  to  the  wives  of  persons  serving 
in  the  Militia^  and  also  in  attesting  recruits,  for  the 
Armff^in  attending  the  General  and  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  and  in  visiting  the  f^orihouses,  Bridc^ 
weffs,  attd  Prisons.* 

Ii^  addition  to  these  varibus  duties,  many  criminal 
cases  occur  in  the  course  of  a  year^  which  are  ex- 
amined for  the  purpose,  if  necessary,  of  being  sent 
to  superior  tribunals  for  trial  :T-*such^  as  charges  c^ 
Treasdn,  Murder,  Coining,  and  utternig '  Base  Moniy, 
.Arson,  Mmslaughter,  Forgery,  Burglary,  Larceny,  Se- 
dition.  Felonies  of  various  descriptions^  Conspiracies, 
Frtwds,  Riots,  Assaults,  and  Misdemeanors  of  differ- 
ens  kinds  >— all  which  unavoidably  impose  uponeveiy 
official  Magistrate,  a  weight  of  business  requiring 
great  exertion,  and  an  unremitting  attention  to  the 
Public  Interest,  in  the  due  execution  of  this  very  ioh- 
portant  Trust. 

When  the  Police  System  was  first  established  in 

*  TXq  Magistrates  at  the  Marine  Police  confine  their  attention 
almost  wholly  to  the  cognizance  of  offences,  either  committed  on 
the  River,  or  connected  with  Maritime  AfBiirs,  and  his  Majestj's 
Stores  in  the  Pablic  Arsenal^. 

a  the 
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the  year  1792,  the  public  mind  becamfe  impressed 
with  an  idea  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  object  of 
the  institution  was  to  prevent  Robberies,  Btirgldries, 
and  other  atrocious  Offences ;  and  that  the  suppre^ 
sion  of  those  crimes,  which  bore  hardest  upon  So-^ 
ciety,  and  were  most  dreaded  by  the  Public  at  large, 
was  to  be  the  result.  These  expectations  shewed, 
that  neither  the  powers  nor  authorities  granted  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  nor  the  other  duties  imposed 
upon  the  Magistracy  of  the  Police,  were  understood. 
For  this  Statute  (useful  as  it  certainly  is  in  a  very 
high  degree  in  many  other  respects,)  does  not  con- 
tain even  a  single  regulation  applicable  to  the  preven^ 
tion  of  crimes;  except  that  which  relates  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  suspected  characters,  found  in  the 
avenues  to  public  places,  with  intent  to  commit 
felony ;  who  are  liable  tp  be  punished  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds,— and  even  this  provision  docs  not  extend 
to  the  city  of  London. 

'  But  this  is  not  all— an  establishment  has  been' 
created^  without  the  most  necessary  of  all  engines - 
to  give  vigour  and  effect  to  the  exertions  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates ;  namely,  a  pecuniary  Fund  to  defray  the 
expences  of  detecting  criminals,  and  of  rewarding 
those  who  bring  informations  useful  to  Public  Jus- 
tice.   Theexpence  of  each  Public  Office  being  rcr. 
Stricted  to  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  ^and  the  esta^  ; 
blishment  in  salaries,  rents,  taxes,  and  other  ccmtin^'^ 
^^;^/#f  exhausting  that  sum^  nothing  remains  for'one,, 

.     :      .  ,  of. 
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of  the  most  necessuj  purposes  of  tbeloslituUoii^-B^ 
die  Prevention  and  the  Suppression  of  Crimes,* 

It  is  io  vain  to  expect  that  either  vigomr  or  energy 
Gan  enter  into  that  port  of  the  System,  where  a  great 
deal  of  hoth  is  neqes^ary,  without  Funds. 

If  Qriminak^  at  war  with  the  Community,  are  to  bd 
detected — if  risks  are  to  be  run  to  effect  this  puq)osc 
— ^if  it  is  to  be  done,  (as  it;  must  jErpqufntly  be)  at^ 
the  hazard  of  the  loss  of  health,  and  even  ojf  hfe,  by 
watching  desperadoes  in  the  night  time— if  accurate 
infbrmations  are  necessary,  either  todiscorer  where 
stolen  property  is  deposited,  or  where  the  delinquents 
are  to  be  found ;  a  Fund  must  be  provided^  or  the 
Public  cannot  be  protected.  Those^  whose  province 
It  is  to  watch  over  the  Police  must  not  e^^peet  that 
raen^  capable  of  giving  them  useful  informational  will 
return  a  second  time,  if  they  have  not  some  ade^u^ 
reward  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  labour^  risk, 
and  trouble.  Without  such  power  of  granting  small 
rewards,  (so  far  as  that  part  of  his  duty  which  relates 
to  the  discovery  of  property  plundered,  and  the  de* 

*  .It  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood,  that  this  deficiency  arose 
from  any  want  of  real  attention  or  public  sptiit  on  the  parr  of  the 
respectable  individuala  wha  Urauied  and  promoced  chii  ace  It  was 
pethap  aa  much  a«  could  seasonably  be  expected  at  the  time,  nmil 
the  public  mind  could  be  more  fully  informed*  It  wat  by  the  ope. 
sation  of  tKis  act,  that  a  correct  view  of  the  improvements  accessary 
tocdttflas  .the  System,,  wereito  be  obttined«.  TkU  first  stc^waa, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  ^^  and  it  is  hut  juatice  to  states  «h2it  to 
the  Authors  of  this  Act  the  Public  will  be  indebted  for  eyery  subse. 
queiik'arrahgcmcnt,  which  may  be  adopted  for  perfecting  the  Folicc 
of  the  Metropolis* 

tection 
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tecticHi  of  the  offenddrs  is  of  importance  to  the  Pub- 
lie,)  a  Magistrate  is  placed  in  the  situaticm  of  a  per-^ 
soa  pledged  to  wprk>  •  without  tools  or  mplenienis  of 
labour^  by  which  be  can  in  any  respect  accomplish 
his  purpose*  And  hence  it  JS|,  that  among  the  nu- 
merous causes  assigned  in- the  coursc'Of  this  Work; 
for  the  increase  of  Crimes, — this  is  none  of  the 
least* 

Not  that  it  is  meant  that  any  additional  burthen  on 
the  PttbUc,  by  an  extGDsive  expenditure  of  money, 
would  be  necessary-^A  very  moderate  sum  judi- 
ciously and  CBCOnbmicaNy  laid  out,  would  bring  to 
CommisfiiQncracf.tfae  Police^  or  to  the  d^^ihmsmg, 
IkLigistrut^^  through  some  medium  or  other,  an 
early  account  d"  most  of  the  depredations  committed 
« upon  the  Public,  as  well  as  every  circumstance  m-< 
lative  %o  coiners  and  sellers  of  base  money.-^This 
would  lead  to.  the  detection  and  apprehension  of 
most  of  the  offenders  ;  and  thereby  strike  such  aiE 
universal  terror,  as  (assisted  by  the  other  salutary  re- 
gulations proposed  in  this  Work)  would  soon  reduce 
the  number  of  Thieves,  Coinors^  and  other  delin* 
quents;  and  thus,  of  course,  diminish  the  ultimaiQ 
and  great  additional  expence  which  foUows  convic-? 
ttcm,  in  all  cases  where  felons  arc. in  the  course  of 
punishment.     • 

in  thts:view  of  the  stibject,  it  would  prove  a  Regu-*' 

tationcalcttiated  greatly  (o  reduce  the  aggregate  ex* 

pence:;  for  surdy,' if r,^/m;  ^jw/i^^  judiciously  laid 

:  6  outj 
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out>  in  the  first  instance,  would  save  fifty  aftefwarda 
to  the  State,  it  must  be  a  wise  and  a  good  arrange- 
inent ;  and  in  this  way  it  would  probably  operate. 
But  this  would  not  be  the  only  saving  to  the  Nation: 
by  preventing  crimes,  all  those  concerned  in  projects 
of  mischief  must,  instead  of  preying  upon  the  industry 
of  others,  assist  the  State,  by  contributing  their  share 
to  the  national  stock  of  labour. 

Next  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  Pecuniary  Fund, 
the  most  obvious  deficiency  in  the  present  System  of 
executive  Police  in  the  Metropolis,  is  that  which  re- 
gards the  Magistracy  of  the  City  of  London  ;  'u&here 
the  case  is  precisely  reversed ;  for  there  the  funds  for 
the  detection  and  discovery  of  offenders,  may  be 
made  as  ample  as  the  Corporation  shall  think  fit ; 
but  the  want  of  a  Stipendiary  Establishment  must  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  that  S3rstem  of  vigour  and 
energy,  which  the  increase  of  Criminals  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Society  demand. 

The  Magistrates  of  the  City  of  London  form  a 
body^  perhaps  the  most  respectable,  and  independent  of 
any  in  the  world ;  but  besides  the  unavoidable,  im- 
portant, and  multiplied  affeirs.of  the  Corporation,  in 
Attending  the  various  Courts  of  the  Lord-Mayor — 
Aldermen — Common  Council — Common  Hall — 
Wardmotes — Conservancy — Courts  of  Requests — 
Court  of  Orphans— -and  Greneral  and  Quarter  Ses* 
siona  of  the  Peace,  and  Justice  Hall  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  they  have  avocations  and:  engagements  in 

business^ 
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business^  which  must  necessarily  occupy  their  minds^ . 
It  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  be  expected,  ^ithat. 
they  should  forego  their  own  important  private  in- 
terests, and  bestow  uppn  the  business  of  the  Public* 
that  attention  which  their  situation  as  Magistrates) 
seems  to  reqiiire.*  ' 

The  Cbief.M^gistratc  cannot-,  in  the  nature  of. 
things,  while  the  hnmense  ic>ad  pf  municipal  affairs,. 
joined  to  his  own  private  concerns,  presses  constantly 
upoa  his  mind,  bestow  either  titpe  or  attention  in 
considering  the  cases  of.  delinquents  brought  before 
him  ;  or  in  following  up  informations,  and  devising 
plans  necessary  to  detect  oiFenders ;  and  yet  this  dcr. 
tail  of  duty,  even  from  the  pass- vagrant  to  the  most 
atrocious  villain,  is  imposed  on  him,  by  ancient  im- 
memorial custom  and  usage ;  at  the  very  momeftt 
when  he  is  overpowered  with  other  official  business, 
of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  which  can  be 
transacted  by  no  other  person,  flurried  with  con- 
stant' engagements,  inseparable  from  the  functions 
and  dignity  attached  to  his  high  office,  and  the  gene- 
ral government  <^>  the.  City,  a  Lord-Mayor  is  just 
beginning  to  understand  the  duties  attached  to  thq  . 

*  The  Author  having  had  occasion  to  rtpresent  to  a  late,  chief, 
Magistrate,  of  great  talents  and  respectability,  the  enormous  evil 
arising  from  Hax^  coin:  -He  very  judiciously  observed,  thaf  to  do^ 
any  good  in  protecting  the  Public  against  this  species  of  offence,  it 
nuBuld  require  the  mind  of  a  Magistrate  ta  he  gi^uen  up  to  that  object 
eilone.  This  pointed  and  accurate  remark  is  sufficient  to  elucidate, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  necessity  of  Magistrates  with  salaries^  in 
all  hrge  Communiticit 

L  L  Chief 
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Chief  Magistracy,  at  the  period  when  he  must  laj  it 
down. 

-  The  other  Magistrates  of  the  City  having  had  a 
precise  line  of  duty  anciently  chalked  out,  when 
Commerce  and  Society  had  made  less  progress,  the 
same  System  continues  ;  nor  would  it  be  proper  to 
expect  an  augmentation  of  labour,  or  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  time,  fromMagistrates  who  serve  the  Public 
gratuitously: — ^Thie  unremitting  attendance  and  inde- 
fatigable industry,  w'hicb'  the  Public  interest  requires^ 
it  would  be  vain  and  unjust  to  expect,  from  any 
biut  Magistrates  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
only.* 

With 

.  ^  The  Sdect  Cooiaiittee  of  the  House  of  Coouoodb  on  FixsncTi 
in  their  28th  Report,  (already  ncpeatodly  quotedj  appear  to  be  ven 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  Police  Magistrates,  and  a 
Concurrent  Jurisdiction  for  the  City  of  London. — They  express  them- 
selves in  the  following  woid&:  *^  It  is  farther  to  i^c  stated^  that  a 
*^  considerable  defect  is.  felt  in  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  fiom 
''  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  present  Ma^strates  in  every  part 
<<  of  it,  and  from  the  w^tof  an  Institution  similnr  to  that  of  thePo. 
^^  lice  Oiicess  to  be  established  iuthe  City  of  Lttxion,  asi  wastirigipatlr 
<*  intended  and  proposed ;  that  the  dday  n^hich  pccessarily  takn 
<<  place  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  local  Magistracy  in  either 
*'  case,  to  the  warrants  of  those  presiding  in  other  district^,  operates 
''  in  alt  cases  to  the  advantage  of  offenders  against  the  Laws,  and 
*'  to  the  obstruction  of  Public  Justice :  add  to  which,,  that  the  nu- 
^^  merous  and  important  avocations^  both  public  and  private,  of  the 
**  truly  respectable  Magistracy  of  the  City^  i$too  o{ten  inconsistent 
^  with  that  constant  and  unremitting  attention  which-  the  due 
<<  preservation  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  requires.  That  it 
**  wou^d  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  any  loaJ  jealousy  founded  upor. 
"  no  just  grounds,  though  entertained  by  honourable  minds,  should 

**  contin\ie 
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With  the  increase  of  those  blessings  which  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  course  of  prosperity  hrkl 
wealth,  there  is  generally  an  increase  also  of  et>iis 
and  incoftvemendeii  and  hence  it  is  that  while  a^ 
influx  of  riches  preponderated  in  one  scale,  an  aug^ 
mentation  of  crimes  act*  as  a  counterbalance  in  the 
of  her: — thus  requrring  the  constant  and  progressivft 
application  of  such'  antidotes  and  remedies  as  vfrlll 
preserve  iWt  good^  vfhWo  ihb  evil  is  diminished  0r  kept 
within  bounds. 

It  seems  that  the  Metropolis  is  now  in*  Chat  situa*j 
tion  where  the  active  and  unceasing  attention  of 
IVIagistrat^s  i*ith  salaries  has'  become  necessary  tb 
promote  i  vigorous  and  eftergetic  execution  of  the 
Law,  for  the^neral  protection  of  property >.  and  the 
safety  of  individuals.*        . 

<^  continoe  to  dcpfire  em  the  Inhabitants  <f  the  dtjr  itself,  as 
<c  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  MetrepoUs,  of  that  security  which 
'^  a  more  permanent  attendance,  and  a  perfect  intercommunity  oF 
"  Jufisdiccion  in  Criminal  matteri  between  the  Nfsgistrttes  of 
**  every  part  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of  the  &readjaiimg.Coixnties^ 
'*  could  not  fail  to  produce." — See  p.  13,  28th  Report,  26th  of 
Jane,  1798,  . 

♦  If  this  were  the  case,  neither  the  Bank,  nor  the  arenoes  to 
every  part  of  Chcapside,  &c*  +  would  be  beset  with  gangs  of  rogues 
and  sharpers,  both  men  and  women,  who  support  theihselves  piin- 
cipally  by  the  resource  which  the  vast  amount  of  moving  property, 
in  money  and  portable  goods,  affords  them,  in  this  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis ;  wbere^  it'  appears,  .capital  offenders  are  irarely  detected ; 
since,'  at  the  Old  Bailey,  those  convicted  in  the  course  of  a  year,* 
from  the  City  and  County,  run  m  the  pxt)portion  of  about  i-ytK 
part  for  London,  and  6-7th  parts  for  Middlesex.^ 

+  See  p.  106.  }  VWe  TA^.  ^  4«>. 

L  L  2  Contw)- 
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ContcmplatiDg  the  various  eiiisting  evils  detailed 
in  this  Work|  and  which  form  ^  many  prominent 
features  of  Police,  requiring  the  constant  and  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  Magistrate, :  it  seems  clear  to  dcmon- 
Stration,  that  unless  official  duties  become  the  sole 
buain^ss  and  pursuit  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them, 
the  Public  Interest  must  suffer ;  and  (although  im- 
perceptible, in  jtheir ,  progress)  Crinnes  will  increase 
and  multiply ;  at  a  time  when  the  comfort,  happiness 
and  security  of  Society,  require  that  they  should  be 
diminished.. 

In  consequence  also  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
the  Statute.  (Laws,  requiring  the  attention  of  Justices 
iira  vast  number,  of  instances^  which  did  not  occur 
a  pctitury  ago,  their  duty  bas  so  multiplied  as  to  re- 
quire the  whole  lime  of  Magistrates  acting  in  all  great 
Societies ;  an  observation  which  applies  not  merely 
to  the  MetnopoHs,  but  to  many  large  Provincial 
Towns.  It  fotlows,  therefore,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  Stipendiary  Justices  have  become  indis- 
pensably wccessary.  * 

. .  •  In  the  .measures  finally  prpposed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  iit 
the  9th  Artick,  (ps^e  30),  they  recommend  it  to  Parliament,  **Thai 
"  two  ad^iitional  Offices  of  Police  should  be  established  in  the  City, 
^'  consisting  each  of  three  Magistrates,  to  sit  at  the  Mansion-house, 
"  and  at  Guildhall,  for  the  purpose .  of  assisting  the  Lord- Mayor 
'/  and  the  Court  of  AlcLermcn  ^  such  Magistrates  to  be  named  by 
'^  the  Lord' Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  paid  out  of  the 
'•  General  Funds  arising  from  the  proposed  regulations  ;  to  sit  per- 
*'  manently,  as  at  the  other  Offices,  with  Commissions  from  the 
"  Crown,  extending  over  the  whole  Metropolis,  and  the  counties  of 
•«  Middlesex,  Kent>  Eskx,  and  Surrj-/* 

\i 
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If  men  of  business,  integrit)r^  and  talents,  could 
once  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  such  employments* 
and  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  zeal  and 
attention  to  the  public  interest,  and  with  firm  and 
independent  minds,  attached  to  no  Party,  infinite 
advantages  must  result  to  the  Community  from  their 
services.*  / 

Where  men  of  this  description  pledge  themselves, 
as  they  must  necessarily  do,  to  give  up  every  other 
pursuit,  assiduously  and  constantly  to  execute  the 
laborious  duties  of  a  Police  Magistrate  ;  Justice  also 
requires  that  the  reward  should  be  commensurate  to 
the  sacrifices  which  are  made.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  Community  that  it  should  be  so :  for  in  the  pre* 
sent  extended  state  of  Commerce  and  Society,  no 
gratuitous  System  can  ever  be  expected  to  answer 
any  purpose  of  real  utility. 

While  the  higher  order  of  Magistrates  receive  the 
just  reward  of  their  useful  labour,  bestowed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  in  pmmoting  the  public 
good — ^where  can  be  the  impropriety  of  extending  the 
same  species  of  rcYnuneration  to  inferior  Magistrates ; 
who  must  devote  even  a  greater  portion  of  time  and 
attention  to  the  multifarious  duties  assigned  tljcm  ? 
The  office  of  Assistant  Magistrates  in  the  City 

*  A  Police  Magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of  the* 
Coontry  ;  and  be  is  incapable,  and  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him^  if  he  permits  any  bias,  or  infloencC}  but  that  which  is  ixn* 
mediately  connected  with  a  correct  and  chaste  execution  of  the 
L.aw«,  to  take  hold  of  his  mind. — It  is  only  by  this  line  of  conduct, 
that  he  can  either  render  himself  useful  or  respectable. 

might 
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niight  be  assigned  tQsi:^  active  and  honourable  men, 
who  would  give  their  whole  atteniion  to  the  criminal 
department  of  the  Police.  The  proceedings  of  these 
Magistrates  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of 
the  Aldermen,  fis  ofter^  as  oqe  or  more  could  conve- 
niently attend ;  oij  which  opcasions  they  would  ne- 
cessarily preside,  as  holding  within  their  own  district, 
the  highest  rank  in  the  Magistracy. 
.  The  difference  .  in  point  of  benefit  to  the  Com- 
munity between  a  Mind  constantly  occupied  in  ob- 
jects of  public  utility,! and  that  which  is  only  occa- 
sionally employed,  is  great  beyond  all  possible  calcu- 
lation.— ^Nor  is  th^  measure  without  precedent,  even 
in  the  City  of  London,  since  the  Recorder  may,  in 
his  high  ofEoe,  be  fairly  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
Magistrate  with  a  salary. 

Ready  on  every  occasion  at  their  Sittings  in  the 
morning  and  evening,to  offer  their  advice  or  assist- 
ance to  the  labouring  people,  as  well  as  all  ranks 
of  the  Coma)unity,  who  apply  for  it— to  adjust  their 
differences,  and  tQ  protect  them  against  wrongs  and 
oppressions ;  prepared  also,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
to  receive  and  follow  up  informations  where  crimeo 
have  been  committed,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
object  while  it  is  practicable  to  attain  it ;  these  As- 
sistant Magistrates  would  afford  incalculable  advan- 
tages to  the  City :  which  would  be  still  farther  in- 
creased, if  a  System  of  co-operation  of  the  other 
Police  Magistrates  were  established,  upon  a  pb" 

which 
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whkh  would,  unke  tbcir  energy^  and  render  tbdr  ju- 
risdiction co-extetisive.   (See  ante  pages  4 19,  420). 

It  is  a  well-known  fact^  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Police  Magistrates  for  Westminster^  and  the 
parts  of  Middlesex  and  Surry,  contiguous  lo  the  City 
of  London^  great  benefits  have  been  experienced 
from  the  assistance  and  advice  which  have  been  af- 
forded to  the  indigent,  and  the  ignorant* 

Many  quarrels  and  little  law-suits  have  been  prc- 
vented^  and  innumerable  differences  immediately  re- 
conciled without  any  ex  pence* 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  Magistrates,  acting  up  to 
the  spirit  of  their  Public  Duty,  and  bestowing  their 
whole  attention  xja^n  whatever  relates  to  that  duty, 
confer  those  obligations  upon  the  Community  which 
no  moderate  remuneration  can  repay. 

The  office  of  a  Police  Magistrate  is  not  like  other 
public  situations :— «for  the  business  is  multifarious, 
seldom  admits  of  any  recess  or  a  vacation. — It  is^  or 
ought  to  be,  ^onsiani,  lahoriousy  and  without  inter-. 
mission.* 

But 

•  In  the  iBontl^  of  October,  1795,  a  respectable  Committee, 
representing  the  great  body  of  the  Manufacturers  in  Spitalficlds^ 
waited  on  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Hsme 
Department,  with  an  Address  of  Thanks  for  the  Establishment  of 
the  Police  System ;  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  that  great  benefits  hare 
;irisen,  with  regard  to  the  security  of  property,  from  the  correct  and 
i^gular  manner  in  which  the  judicial  business  has  been  conducted  by 
the  Magistrates  of  Police  ;  in  consequence  of  whose  vigilance  and 
attention,  an  effcctoal  check  has  been  given  to  a  System  of  depre- 
dation 
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But  with  all  these  advantages,  even  improved  by 
competent  funds  appropriated  to  the  different  Public 
Offices,  still  a  Centre-poin^  is  wanted  to  connect  the 
whole  together,  so  as  to  invigorate  and  strengthen 
every  part,  by  a  superintending  Establishment,  un- 
der the  immediate  controul  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department :  There,  indeed,  the  con- 
stitutional superintendence  of  the  Police  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, as  well  as  of  the  whole  country,  rests  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  from  the  vast  weigh't  and  increase  of  other 
Public  Business,  connected  with  the  general  af&irs 
of  the. State,  foreign,  colonial,  and  domestic,  it  has 
bccti  found  impracticable  to  pursue  that  particular 
System  which  has  now  become,'  more  than  ever,  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  dfctedion  of  criminals.  It  seems  then, 
that  in  executing  a  task  so  complicated  and  muhi- 
farious,  a  delegation  of  subordinate  Responsible  Ma- 
"^  fiagemmt  to  a  Central  Board  of  Police  should  be  re- 
sorted to :  as  the  only  means  of  giving  strength, 
vigour,  and  energy  to  a  System,  heretofore  only 
partially  useful ;  and  which,  in  its  present  disjointed 
state,  is  incapable  of  extending  that  Protection  and 

dation  which  heretofore  occasioned  a  loss  of  many  thousands  per 

annum  to  the  Silk  Manufacturers :" And  it  was  Resolved, 

*^  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Dupdas,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State ; 
and  also  to  Mr,  Burton,  and  the  other  Mepibers  of  Parliament,  wbo 
proposed  and  supported  the  Police  System,  for  the  share  they  had  in 
the  establishment  of  a  judicial  Tribunal,  which  has  been  fouqd  to  ex> ; 
tend,  to  the  Silk  Mau&cturers*  many  advantages  in  a  just  and  pro- 
per execution  of  th^  Laws  wliich  were  Qot  heretofore  experienced." 

Security, 
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Sectmty,  which  has  been  shewn  in  the  course  of 
this  Work,  to  be  so  much  wanted,  and  so  indispen- 
sably necessary. 

To  understand  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  to 
that  extent  which  is  necessary  to  direct  and  super- 
intend its  general  operations,  it  must  be  acted  upon 
practically  ;  and  those  who  undertake  the  superintend^ 
ence  and  management  alluded  to,  must  be  men  dble^ 
intelligent^  prudent^  and  indefatigable :  devoting  their 
whole  attention  to  this  object  alone.  Clerks  might 
be  continually  employed  with  great  advantage  in  en- 
tering and  posting  up  under  the  proper  heads,  such 
new  information  as  sliould  be  obtained  from  day  to 
day ;  and  hours  should  be  appointed  for  receiving 
^uch  intelligence  from  all  proper  and  well-informed 
persons,  who  might  choose  to  offer  the  same ;  so 
fer  as  such  information  related  to  Public  wrongs, 
and  offences  against  the  peace,  safety,  and  well-being 
of  Society. 

Under  such  a  System,  with  a  proper  power  of  re- 
munerating Officers  and  others,  scarcely  a  Robbefy^ 
Burglary,  Larceny,  or  fratuiuhnt  Transaction^  could 
be  committed,  where  the  perpetrators  would  not  be 
very  speedily  detected  and  brought  to  justice ;  for 
then  the  Magistrates,  in  their  respective  districts; 
would  be  enabled  to  act  with  confidence,  vigour, 
and  energy,  in  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of 
offenders; — and  the  effect  would  be  to  excite  a 
general  terror  in  the  minds  of  every  class  of  delin- 
quents ;  which  could  not  fail  to  operate  strongly  as 

a  means 
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a  means  of  preventing  crimes,  and  improving  the 
morals  and  the ,  haj^iness  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Feoplc. 

Inaddhioatotbis  these  responsible  Commissioners 
of  Police  mightywith  great  propriety,  and  with  no  little 
public  utility,  have  committed  to  tbem  the  super- 
intendence of  all  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the 
accounts^  and  of  all  monies  applicable  to  objects  of  Po^ 
lice :  these  they  should  lay  annually  before  Pai:liE- 
ment,  if  required,  accompanied  by  a  General  Report; 
that  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  Public  at  large^ 
might  see  in  what  manner  the  funds  bad  been  ap* 
plied ;  and  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  pre* 
vention  of  crimes,  and  in  restoring  among  the  La^ 
bouring  People  that  sense  of  morality,  which  never, 
perhaps,  was  at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  present. 

The  most  enlightened  Foreigners  who  have  \dsited 
Vthis  Metropolis,  and  contemplated  the  nature  and 
organization  of  our  Police  System,  join  in  one  gene- 
ral remark  upon  it ;  viz. — "  That  we  have  some  sha- 
*^  dow  of  Police,  for  apprehending  DelinquefitSy  after 
"  crintes  are  actually  committed ;  but  none  for  the  pur-^ 
"  pose  of  preventing  them.'' — ^This  certainly  is,  in 
one  sense,  literally  true ; — and  from  this  source,  com- 
bined with  the  imperfection  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
have  arisen  all  those  enormities  and  inconveniences 
already  so  amply  detailed. 

Attached  to  the  Laws  and  Government  of  his 

country,  even  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  the  Author 

of  this  Work  will  not  be  too  prone  to  seek  for  greater 

3  perfection 
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perfection  in  other  nations :  or  to  quote  them  as  ex- 
amples to  be  imitated  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  British 
Empire ;  and  still  less  if  such  examples  should  tendf 
in  the  slightest  degree,  to  abridge  that  freedom  which 
is  the  birth-right  of  every  Briton.  But  as  all  true 
liberty  depends  on  those  fences  which  are  established 
in  every  Country,  for  the  protection  of  the  Persons 
and  Property  of  the  People,  against  every  attack 
whatsoever :  and  ^  prejudices  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  mind  in  all  discussions  tending  to  promote 
the  General  Weal,  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
borrowing  good  Systems  from  other  Nations ;  where- 
ever  such  can  be  adopted,  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Country,  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Subject.  . 

In  France,  under  the  Old  Government,  how 
much  soever  many  parts  of  the  System  of  that 
Country  were  justly  reprobated,  by  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  blessings  of  Freedom,  yet,  in  the 
management  and  regulation  of  what  was  denomi- 
nated The  Police,  there  existed  that  kind  of  Esta- 
blishment, with  regard  to  personal  security,  and  pro- 
tection against  the  depredations  of  the  most  de- 
praved part  of  the  community,  which  Englishmen 
have  certainly  never  enjoyed  3  who,  on  the  contrary, 
have  suffered  manifold  inconveniences  from  an  idea, 
(surely  a  very  erroneous  one,)  "  that  we  must  endure 
these  public  wrongs,  and  expose  our  property  and 
lives  to  the  attack  of  murderers,  robbers^  and  high- 
waymen, as  the  price  of  Liberty:"  When 
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WTien  difficulties  are  felt,  it  is  our  duty  to  look 
at  them  dispassionately ;  to  face  them  with  fortitude, 
and  to  discuss  them  with  intelligence— divested  of 
all  prejudices  generated  merely  by  habit  and  educa- 
tion.    By  pursuing  this  mode  of  investigation,  it 
will  be  discovered  that  in  other  Governments  there 
rnay  be  some  Establishments  worthy  of  imitation ; 
and  which,  perhaps,  might  in  part  be  adopted,  not 
only  in  perfect  cocisistency  with  the  Precdom  of  the 
Subject ;  bnt  with  the  advantage  of  extending  to  the 
mass  of  the  People,  who  are  not  in  a  course  of  de- 
linquency, more  real  liberty  than  they  at  present 
enjoy. — 
f      At  tire  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  France, 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  National  Police,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Metro- 
polis, had  upon  his  Registers  the  names  of  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  suspected  and  depraved  cha- 
racters, whose  pursuits  were  known  to  be  of  a  cri- 
minal nature ;  yet,  by  making  this  part  of  Police  the 
immediate  object  of  the  close  and  uniform  attention 
of  one  branch  of  the  Executive  Government,  Crimes 
were  much  less  frequent  than  in  England ;  and  the 
security  extended   to  the  Public,  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  Life  and  Property  against  lawless  de- 
predation, was  infinitely  greater. — ^To  elucidate  this 
assertion,  and  to  shew  to  what  a  wonderful  height 
the  System  had  advanced,  the  Reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  Anecdotes ;  which  were  mentioned  to 
the  Author  by  a  Foreign  Minister  of  great  intelli- 
1  gcncc 
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gencc  and  information,  who  resided  some  years  at 
the  Court  of  France. 

**  A  Merchant  of  high  respectability  in  Bourdeaux. 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  Metropolis  upon  commer-. 
cial  business,  carrying  with  him  bills  and  money  to  a. 
very  large  amount. 

^^  On  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  a  genteel 
looking  man  opened  the  door  of  his  carriage,  and 
addressed  him  to  this  effect : — Sir^  I  have  heen  wak- 
ing for  you  smie  time;  according  to  wy notes ^ you  wert 
to  arrive  at  this  hour  ;  and  your  ferson^youf  carriage^  ^ 
and  your  fortnianteauy  exactly  ansvcering  the  descrip^ 
tlon  I  hold  in  my  handy  you  iviU  permit  me  to  have  iht 
honour  of  cotiducting  you  to  Monsieur  De  Sartine. 

"  The  Gentleman,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  this 
interruption,  and  still  more  so  at  hearing  the  name 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police  mentioned,  de- 
manded to  know  what  Monsieur  de  Sartine  wanted 
with  him  ;  adding,  at  tl>e  same  time,  that  he  never 
had  committed  any  offence  against  the  Laws,  and 
that  he  could  have  no  right  to  interrupt  or  detain 

him. 

*^  The  Messenger  declared  himself  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  the  detention ;  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  when  he  had  conducted  him  to 
Mons.  De  Sartine,  he  should  have  executed  his 
orders,  which  were  Qierely  ministerial. 

"  After  some  further  explanations,  the  Gentle^ 
man  permitted  the  Officer  to  conduct  him  accord- . 
ingly.     Monsieur  De  Sdrtme  received  him  with  great^ 

politeness ; 
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politeness ;  and  after  requesting  hitn  to  be  seated, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  he  described  his  portmari- 
teau  ;  and  told  him  the  exact  sum  in  bills?  and  Specie 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Paris,  and  where 
he  was  to  lodge,  his  usual  time  of  going  to  bed,  and 
a  number  of  other  circumstances,  which  the  Gentle- 
man had  conceived  could  only  be  known  to  himself. 
— Monsieur  De  Sarftne  having  thus  excited  attention, 
put  this  extraordinary  question  to  him — Sir^  are  jou 
a  ffian  of  rota  age  f-^Thc  Gentleman,  still  more  asto- 
nished at  \\\t  singularity  of  such  an  interrogatory, 
demanded  the  reason  why  he  put  such  a  strange 
question,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  man 
ever  doubted  his  courage.  Monsieur  De  Sartine  re- 
plied,— 5/r,  you  are  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  this 
night ! — If  you  are  a  man  of  courage^  you  must  go  to 
your  Iwfel,  and  retire  to  rest  at  the  usual  hour :  but  h 
carefid  that  you  db  not  fall  asleep  ;  neither  will  it  he 
f roper  for  you  fo  look  under  the  bed,  or  into  any  of  the 
closets  which  are  in  your  bed-chamher ;  (which  he  ac- 
curately described)  j — you  must  place  your  portmantemi 
in  its  usual  situation,  near  your  bed,  and  discover  no 
suspicion: — Leave  what  remains  tome. — If  koxvever, 
you  do  ?iot  feel  your  courage  stvfficient^o  hear  you  out,  I 
will  procure  a  person  who  shall  persona t e^  you,  and  g9 
to  bed  i?t  your  stead. 

"  The  Gentleman  being  convinced,  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  that  Monsieur  De^Sdrtine^'s  intel- 
ligence was  accurate  in  every  particnlhr,  he  refused 
to  be  personated,  and  forto^d  dn  Immediate  resolu- 
tion. 
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riott,  literally,  to  follow  the  directions  be  bad  receive 
cd  :    be  accordingly  went  to  bed  at  his  ustial  hour> 
\vhicb  was  cloven  o^clock. — At^balf  past  twelve  (tHe 
time  mentioned  by  Monsmtr  De  Sarfme),   the  door 
of  tbe  bed-chamber  burst  open,  and  three  men  en^ 
tered  with  a  dark  hnUrn^  daggers  and  pistok. — ^Tha 
Gentlemari,  who  of  course  was  awake,  perceived  onb 
of  tbcm  to  be  bis  oWtt  servant. — ^They  rifted' bis  port- 
manteau, iin£sturbed,  aricl  settled  the  plan  of  put  J 
ting  him  to  death.-— The  Gentleman,  hearing  ^\  this, 
and  not  knowing  by  WbM-  fneane  he  ^X'as  to  be  rescUcj. 
cd,  it  may  •  naturally  be  supposed,  vras  under  greaC 
perturbation  of 'mind- during  such  en  awful  interval 
of  suspense  ;  when,  at  thfe  moment  the  villaias  wet^ 
preparing  to  eonutiit  the  horrid  deed,  fo*  FoUc^ 
Officers,  acting  under  Mons.  De  Hartine's  ofdfers,  who 
were  conceafed  under  the  bed,  and  in  the  closet, 
rushed  out  and  seized  the  offenders  with  the  property 
in  their  possession^  «nd  iii  •  the  act  of  preparing  td 
commit  the  murder.  t 

**  The  ^on^quence  was,  that  the  perpetratiori  of 
the  atrodotidr  deed  was  prevented,  and  sufficient  evi-^ 
dence  obtained  to  convict  the  offenders. — Mamieur 
De  Sarfmi's  intdBgence  enabled  him  to  frevent  this 
horrid  offfence  of  robbery  and  murder ;  which,  but 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  SystenA,  would  probably  have 
bect^  cattied  Ititt^  execution," 

Another  Anecdote  wad  mentioned  to-  the  Aut^hor 
by  the  same  Minister,  relative  to  the  Emperor  Joseph 
tbe  Second  :    ^^  That  Monarchy  baviog,  in  tbe  year 

1787, 
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1787,  fbniled  and  promulgated  a  new  Code  of  Laws 
relative  to  criminal  and  civil  offences;  *  and  having 
also  establisbed  what  he  conceived  ;to  be  the  best 
System  of  Police  in  Europe,  he  could  scarcely  ever 
fcM-give"  the  French  Nation,  in  consequence  of  the 
accuracy  and  intelligence  of  M^ns.  De  Saftine  hav- 
ing beeii  found  so  much  superior  to  his  own  ;  not- 
withstanding the  .immensfs  pains  he  had  bestowed 
upon  that  department  of  his  Gpvemment. 
,  "  A  very  notorious,  offender,  who  was,^  subject 
of  the  Emperor,  and  who  committed  many  atrocious 
acts  of  violence  and  depredation  at  Vienna^  was 
traced  td  Paris  by  the  Policees^hlished  by  tits  Ma- 
jesty, whoprcfcrcd  his-Aifl^Jispa^or;^  the  Court  of 
France -c^  demand  that  this  dclii)quent  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  Public  JuBtjce; 

"  AlofiSr  D^  Sartine  d^ckqowledged.^o  the  Imperial 
Ambassador, .  that  the  person  he  inquired  after  bad 
been  in.Paris  ;-r-that,  if  it, would  be  any  satisiaction, 
he  could  inform,  him  whfire  he  bad  lodged,  apd  the 
<JifFerent;gaming-tabl03,  apd  otb^r  placp?,i>f  infamous  , 
resort,  ,which  he  frequented  wbilc'  there  ;T^but  that 
be  was  now  gone. —       . 

"  The  Ambassador,  after  statingUhe  accuracy  and 
correct  mo(le  by  which  th^  Police  of  Vienua  w[a^  con-  , 
ducted,  insisted  that  tbi^  offender  must  still  be  ia  j 
Paris  ;   otherwise  the  Emperor  would  not  have  com-  , 
manded  .bipi  to  make  such  an  application.    .  *  { 

'*     .  -    '^  ■  I 

•  Vjijlc  page  63  W  ieq.  of  this  Volame, 

^^  Monsieur  \ 
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« 

*^  Monsieur  Be  Sariine  smiled  at  the  incredulity  of 
:he  Imperial  Minister^  dnd  made  a  reply  to  tlie  fol- 
owing  effect : — 

^*  Do  7ne  the  honour^  Sir^  to  inform  the  Emperor, 
:j>iir  Master^  that  the  person  he  looks  for  left  Paris  on 
Uie  lOtA  day  of  the  last-  month ;  and  is  now  lodged  in 
2  back  room  looking  into  a  garden  in  the  third  story  of  a 
house  J  number  93,  in  -■■■'  street,  in  his  own  Capital 
')f  Vienna  ;  where  his  Majesty  will,  by  sending  to  the 
spot,  be  sure  to  find  hhn.^^ 

**  It  was  literally  as  the  French  Minister  of  Police 
had  stated. — Tl^e  Emperor,  to  his  astonishment, 
found  the  delinquent  in  the  house  and  apartment 
described ;  but  he  was  greatly  mortified  at  this 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  French  Police ;  which, 
in  this  instance,  in  point  of  intelligence  even  in 
Henna,  was  discovered  to  be  so  much  superior  to 
his  own." — 

The  feet  is,  that  the  French  System  bad  arrived  y 
It  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection  :  and  though  not 
accessary,  nor  even  proper,  to  be  copied  as  a  pattern, 
night,  nevertheless,  furnish  many  useful  hints,  cal- 
:ulated  to  improve  the  Police  of  this  Metropolis, 
:onsistent  with  the  existing  Laws ;  and  even  to  ex- 
:end  and  increase  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject  without 
aking  one  privilege  away;  or  interfering  in  the 
pursuits  of  any  one  class  of  individuals ;  except  those 
employed  in  purposes  of  mschief  fraud,  and  cri- 
nirmlity. 

The  situation  of  this  Country,  (indeed  of  every 

M  M  country 
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country  in  Europe,)  has  changed  materiany  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  Government  oi 
France, — ^Tbe  horde  of  sharpers  and  villains^  who 
heretofore  resorted  to  Paris  from  every  part  d 
Europe,  will  now  consider  London  as  their  general 
and  most  productive  theatre  of  action  ;  for  two  ob- 
vious reasons  : — 1  st.  Paris  being  exhausted  of  riches, 
its  Nobility  banished,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
active  property  there  annihilated,  the  fonner  re- 
sources for  the  support  of  criminal  and  depraved 
characters  no  longer  exist ;  while  that  Metropolis 
liolds  out  no  allurements  similar  to  what  were  for- 
merly experienced.  2dly.  The  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  (a  circumstance  which  formerly 
afforded  us  some  protection),  will  no  longer  be  a  bar 
to  the  resort  of  the  continental  sharpers  to  the  Me- 
tropolis of  this  kingdom.  At  no  period  was  it  ever  so 
generally  understood  by  Foreigners  ;  or  the  French 
language  so  universally  spoken,  by  at  least  thcj 
younger  part  of  the  People  of  this  Country. — 

The  spirit  of  gaming  and  dissipation  which  pre^ 
rails  in  London,  promoted  already  in  no  iaconsider^j 
able  degree  by  profligate  characters  from  the  Con-j 
tincnt,  tl;>e  opulence  of  the  People,  and  the  gresij 
mass  of  active  property  in  circulation^  will  afford  i 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  invention  and  wi| 
of  that  description  of  men,  both  foreigners  and  m* 
tives,  who  infested  Paris  under  th^  old  GovemrocD^ 
and  which  rendered  a  more  than  ordinary  att«ntio( 
to  its  Police  indispensably  neeessary.^^-* 

TW 
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The  termination  of  the  present  war  will  probably 
throw  into  this  country  a  vast  number  ofidle^  proflU 
jate,  and  depraved  characters^  natives  of  this,  as 
mW  as  of  other  nations,  who  will  require  to  be  nar- 
owly  watched  by  a  vigilant  and  well-regulated  Po- 
ice.  The  probability  of  such  an  accession  to  the 
nimbers  already  engaged  in  acts  of  delinquency^ 
lervcs  to  establish  new  and  incontrovertible  argu« 
nents  in  favour  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Responsible 
Commissioners y  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Police 
)f  the  MetropoRs  ;  to  form  a  Cenfre^poinfy  and  to 
»nd»  the  System  together. 

To  be  well  prepared  against  every  possible  evil,  is 
•ne  great  step  towards  prevention  ;  and  among  the 
nany  advantages  already  detailed,  as  likely  to  result 
wn  a  Board  of  Police  Revenue^  this  would  be  none 
f  the  least. 

In  every  view  in  which  the  subject  can  be  con- 
dered,  such  a  System,  strengthened  by  good  and 
pposite  Laws,  could  not  foil  to  be  productive  of 
ist  benefits  to  the  Community.  Petty  Thefts^  affect- 
ig  all  ranks  who  have  any  property  to  lose,  and 
?stroying  the  moral  principle,  would  be  greatly 
>ridged  : — as  would  also  the  plunder  from  vessels 
t  the  River  Thames,  as  well  as  from  the  public 
rsenals.  Dock-yards,  and  Ships  of  War.  The 
ore  atrocious  Crimes  of  Burglary  and  Highway 
obbery,  would  suflfer  a  severe  check,  in  the  em- 
irrassments  which  would  arise  from  the  System  of 
etections  and  Rewards — ^from  the  restrictions  pro- 
-  '      M  M  2  posed 
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posed  to  be  laid  upon  Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods  i 
upon  Night  Coaches^ — and  from  other  regulations 
applicable  to  those  particular  offences.  A  large  pro- 
pcHtion  of  the  Coiners,  Dealers,  and  Utterers  of  Base 
Money y  feeling  the  risk  of  detection,  as  well  as  of 
punishment,  greatly  extended  and  increased,  would 
p/obably  abandon  the  business  as  bazardbus  and  de^ 
&tructive.  The  completion  of  the  General  System 
would  also,  either  collaterally  or  immediately,  reach 
the  tribe  of  Cheats,  Swindlers,  and  Lottery  OfFea- 
ders,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
reduction  of  their  number,  by  narrowing  the  ground, 
and  destroying  the  resources  by  which  they  at  present 
flourish, 

.  The  establishment  of  such  a  System  would  be  an 
immediate  benefit  to  every  man  of  property,  as  aR 
individual,  independent  of  the  Public  at  large;  but 
even  in  another  point  of  view,  it  is  doubly  necessar)% 
at  this  juncture,  when  new  events  are  daily  occur- 
ring, of  a  nature  truly  interesting  to  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  Society,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
State  ;  rendering  it  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
establish  a  System  of  unremitting  vigilance.  It  is  ai 
fact  well  established,  that  it  was  principally  through 
the  medium,  and/by  the  assistance,  of  many  of  the 
twenty  thousand  miscreants^  who  were  registered, 
previous  to  the  anarchy  of  France,  on  the  books  of 
the  Lieutenant  of  Police^  that  the  contending  Fac- 
tions in  that  distracted  country,  were  enabled  xo\ 
perpetrate  those  horrid  massacres  and  acts  of  atrocity, 

which! 

\ 
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fliich  have  been  beheld  with  detestation,  abhorrence, 
and  astonishment,  by  every  civilized  nation  in  the 
world. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  at  the  same  time,  that  Man- 
kind, in  a  state  of  depravity,  arising  frotn  a  long 
course  of  criminal  turpitude,  are  nearly  alike  in  every 
country  ;  and  that  it  becomes  us  to  look  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  on  the  several  thousand  miscreants  of  the 
same  description  which  now  infest  London  ;  for  they 
too,  upon  any  fatal  emergency,  (which  God  forbid  1) 
would  be  equally  ready  as  their  brethren  in  iniquity 
were,  in  Paris,  to  repeat  the  same  atrocities,  if  any 
opportunity  offered. 

As  the  effectuating  such  an  object  has  become  so 
great  a  desideratum  ; — and  as  it  is  to  confer  those 
blessings  which  spring  from  a  well-regulated  Police, 
calculated  to  extend  a  species  of  protection  *  to  the 

inhabitants 

*  In  mentioning  wliat  regards  the  protection  of  the  Metropc^s^, 
nrith  the  inefficienc^r  of  the  existing  Civil  Force  in  Constables,  it 
is  impossible  to  overlook  those  eminent  advantages  which  have 
irisen  from  the  excellent  institutions  of  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company,  the  Light  Horse  Volunteers,  and  the  ot^er  associated 
ZoTpSf  who  have  so  nobly  stood  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  sap- 
x>rt  the  deficient  Police  of  the  Country. 

To  these  Patriotic  individuals,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis 
ire  under  infinite  obligations. 

Regardless  of  their  own  ease,  coTrvenlence^  interest^  ot  personal 
aftty^  the  members  of  these  public-spirited  associations  have  ever 
tood  forward  in  the  hour  of  tumult  and  disorder  gratuitously,  and 
t  their  own  expence,  for  the  the  protection  of  their  Fellow-citi- 
ens,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Public  peace* 

The  assistance  they  have,  on  vittj  occasion,  aflS>rded  tbe  civi] 
ower»  and  the  sacrifices  of  valuatdc  time  which  they  haare  made, 

at 
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inhabitants  of  this  great  Metropolis,  which  has  neve 
been  heretofore  experienced : — it  can  scarcely  fail  t 
be  a  matter  of  general  satisfaction  to  know  that  th 
Select  Gommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  oi 
Finance,  have  strongly  recomnnended  to  ParliamcD 
a  System  of  Police,  similar  to  that  which  had  beei 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Public  in  tb 
former  editions  of  this  Work, 

In  order  that  improvements,  sanctioned  by  suci 
high  authority,  and  the  adoption  of  which  are  so  im 
portant  to  the  best  interests  of  Society,  may  be  fullj 
explained  and  elucidated  ;  a  detail  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  recommended,  with  general  obser 
vations  on  the  proposed  System,  are  reserved  for  th( 
ensuing  Chapter. 

at  the  risk  of  health,  and  under  circumstanoes  where  they  wer 
compelled  to  forego  that  ease  and  comfort,  which,  in  many  io 
stances,  from  their  opulence  and  rank  in  life^  are  attached  to  tbet 
particular  situations-^-it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  forgotten  byi 
grateful  Public. 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 

The  System  of  Police  recommended  hy  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  explained. — A  proposition  to  con-^ 
solidate  the  two  Boards  of  Hawkers  and  Pedlars, 
and  Hackney  Coaches j  into  a  Board  of  Police  Re- 
venue.— The  whole  Revetiues  of  Police  from  FeeSy 
Penalties,  and  Licence  Duties^  to  make  a  common 
Fund. — Accounts  to  be  audited. — Magistrates  to  dis- 
tribute small  Rewards. — A  power  to  the  Board  to 
make  Bye-Laws. — A  concurrent  jurisdiction  recom-- 
mended — also  the  Penitentiary  House  for  reforming 
Convicts.-^Other  measures  proposed  after  the  Board 
is  established — namely,  a  Public  Prosecutor  for  the 
Crown  •^ A  Register  of  Lodging  Houses  ^^The 
establishment  of  a  Police  Gazette. — Two  leading  oh- 
jects  to  be  attained — The  prevention  of  Crimes: 
and  raising  a  Revenue  for  Police  purposes. — The 
enumeration  of  the  Dealers  who  are  proposed  to  be 
Ldcenced.'-^A  General  View  of  the  annual  expence 
0f  the  present  Police  System. — Observations  on  the 
^ect  of  the  System  recommended  by  the  Financt 
Committee,  with  respect  to  the  Morals  and  Finances 
of  the  Country. •^■Suggestions  respecting  a  chain  of 
connection  with  Magistrates  in  the  Coufitry,  and  the 
mode  of  effecting  it. '^Licences  to  be  granted  hy  select 
'Magistrates  in  the  Country,  and  by  the  Central  Board 
in  London  and  the  neighbotirhoodr^The  Functions 

of 
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of  the  froposed  Board  explained.-^^Specificatiom  cf 
the  Trades  to  be  regulated  and  Licenced^ — Genera! 
Reflections  on  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  recommended  hy  the  Finance 
Committee.-^Concluding  Observations f 


Amphessbd  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  utility  rf  in- 
vestigating the  nature  of  the  Police  System,  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  Hojase  pf  Commons  on 
Finance  turned  their  attention  to  this^  among  m^ay 
other  iipportant  object?  in  theSession  of  the  year  1 798; 
aqd^  after  a  laborious  investigation  which  occupied 
several  months^  (during  wljich  period  the  Author  of 
this  Treatise  underwent  several  examiijations),*  they 
made  their  flnal  Report^ — ^in  whiqh^  after  stating  it 
as  their  opinion,  ^*  that  the  gisneral  tendency  of  our 
5^  ceconomical  arrangemdhts  upon  this  subject  is  ill 
^'  calculated  tp  meet  the  accumulating  burdens^ 
"  which  are  the  infallible  result  of  §0  mupb  error  in 
."  our  System  of  Police"— rthey  recommended  it  to 
Parliament  to  re,duce  or  consolidate  *'  the  two  offices 
*^  of  Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  and  Hackney  Coaches, 
"  in^  a  Board  of  Police  Revenue,  under  the  direc- 
f^  tion  of  a  competent  number  of  CommissioDprs, 
^^  with  such  Salaries  as  should  bid  &ir  to  engigc 

*  See  Appoidix  tp  the  28th  Report  of  die  Committee, 


"  talena 
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^^  talents  adequate  to  the  situation^  and  as  should 
^^  be  sufficient  to  command  the  whole  exertion  of 
^^  those  talents.— That  the  Receiver  of  the  Police 
"  offices,  should  be  the  Receiver- General  of  the 
*^  funds  proposed  to  be  collected  by  this  Board.-— 
"  That  the  superintendence  of  aliens  should  form  a 
*^  part  of  its  business.— That  the  fees  and  penalties 
*^  received  at  the  several  offices  of  Police,  together 
**  with  the  Licence-duties  and  penalties,  if  any, 
^^  which  shall  be  in  the  collection  of  this  consoli- 
'^  dated  Board,  shall  make  one  common  fund,  out 
'^  of  which  all  salaries  and  expences  of  the  several 
"  offices  of  Police  should  be  defrayed,  as  well  as  all 
**  those  of  the  Consolidated  Board,  and  that  all  pay- 
♦^  ments  whatever  should  be  made  by  the  Receiver, 
"  under  the  sanction  of  this  Board,  subject  to  the 
^^  approbation  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  liis 
*•  Majesty's  Treasury. — ^That  the  accounts  of  the 
'^  Receiver  should  be  audited  and  signed  by  the 
"  Board  before  being  delivered  to  the  Treasury,  or 
^^  the  office  for  auditing  accounts. — ^That  the  ba- 
^*  lances  in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver,  after  retain- 
"  ing  what  may  be  sufficient  for  current  expences, 
"  should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  at  frequent 
^'  and  fixed  periods.— -That  Magistrates  of  Police 
"  should  be  impowered  to  distribute  small  rewards 
*^  to  Constables  or  others,  for  meritorious  services, 
*^  to  be  paid  by  the  Revenue,  after  receiving  the 
*^  sanction  of  the  Board  :  And  further,  that  the 
♦^  Board  should  have  power  to  make  Bye-laws,  for 

«  the 
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"  the  regulation  of  such  Minor  Objects  of  Police 
*^  as  relate  to  the  objects  of  their  superintendence, 
"  and  to  the  control  of  all  Coaches^  Chairs^  Carts, 
*^  BarrOvvs,  and  the  conduct  of  all  G>achmen,  Chair^ 
**  men.  Carters,  &c,  and  the  removal  and  preven- 
^'  tion  of  annoyances,  and  the  correction  of  all 
^^  offences  against  the  cleanliness,  the  quiet^  and 
^^  the  free  passage  of  the  Streets  of  the  Metropolis, 
*^  similar  to  the  powers  now  {jossessed  by  the  Com- 
•*  missioners  of  Hackney  Coaches,  and  subject  in 
^*  like  manner  to  the  approbation  of  the  Superior 
**  Judges  in  the  Courts  in  Wcstminster-Hbll.*' — 
The  Committee  further  recommend  that  two  addi- 
tional Police  Offices  should  be  established  in  the 
City  of  London,  consisting  each  of  three  Magistrates, 
to  be  namod  by  the  Lord-Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
pftid  out  of  the  general  funds,  and  to  have  Commis- 
sions from  the  Crown,  extending  over  the  whole 
Metropolis,  and  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent, 
^.sscXf  and  Surry;  and  that  the  Commissions  of 
the  Magistrates  of  the  other  eight  Offices  should 
extend  in  like  manner  over  the  whole  Metropolis, 
and  the  four  above-mentioned  Counties.*  And 
finally,  the  Committee  recommend  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  carrying  into  effect  the  Plan  and 
Proposal  of  Jeremiah  Bentham,  Esq.  for  employing 

*  It  18  not  propofiod  in  the  Bill,  now  in  preparation,  hereafter 
stated,  to  introduce  any  thing  respecting  the  City  of  London^  unites 
the  consent  of  the  Lord- Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common-Council) 
4ull  be  pi^viouily  obtained. 

and 
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and  reforming  Convicts,  as  a  measure  which  bids 
fairer  than  any  other  that  was  ever  offered  to  the 
Public,  to  diminish  the  Public  expenditure  in  this 
branch,  and  to  produce  a  salutary  Reform  in  the 
object  of  the  proposed  Institution. 

Other  measures  are  stated  by  this  Committee  as 
well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  means  of  detection 
and  conviction  of  Offenders,  and  to  reduce  the  ex-r 
pence  which  is  now  borne  by  the  Public,  or  sustain-^ 
ed  by  private  Individuals,  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
very  inefficient  Police  ;  while  they  seem  calculated 
to  lessen  the  growing  Calendars  of  Delinquency,  but 
which  may  be  better  matured  after  the  consolidation 
of  the  Offices  here  proposed  shall  have  taken  place. 
— "  Such  as  the  appointment  of  Counsel  for  the 
^^  Crown,  with  moderate  Salaries,  to  conduct  all 
^^  Criminal  Prosecutions^  and  rendering  the  Solicitor 
*^  to  the  Board  useful,  either  in  such  Prosecutions  as 
"  any  of  the  Public  Officers  might  find  it  neccssiary 
^'  to  institute ;  or  in  such  Criminal  Prosecutions  at 
^'  the  suit  of  Individuals,  as  the  Public  Justice  of 
*'  the  Country  should  render  Expedient. — Such  as  a 
^^  Register  of  Lodging-houses  in  the  Metropolfi.-*^ 
^^  Such  as  the  establishment  of  a  Police  Gazette,  to 
*^  be  circulated  at  a  low  price,  and  furnished  gratis 
'^  to  all  persons  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
"  Board  ;  who  shall  pay  a  licence  duty  to  a  certain 
"  amount :  And  such  also  as  an  Annual  Report  of 
**  the  state  of  the  Police  of  the  Country." 
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In  considering  this  Report  in  general,  it  is  no 
slight  gratification  to  the  Author  of  this  Treatise,  to 
discover  that  all  the  great  features  of  his  original 
design  for  giving  to  Police  its  genuine  character, 
unmixed  with  those  judicial  Powers  which  lead 
to  punishment,  and  properly  belong  to  Magis- 
tracy alone,  have  been  sanctioned  by  such  hig-h 
authority. 

In  taking  a  general  view  not  only  of  what  is  spe- 
cifically recommended  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  also  of  the  Report 
itself,  two  leading  objects  appear  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion, namely-^ 

1st.  The  prevention  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  by 
bringing  under  regulations  a  variety  of  dangerous 
and  suspicious  trades  ;  ^  the  uncontrolled  exercise 

of 

*  The  Trades  aOuded  to  are  these  following,— vide  Appendix  (C) 
38th  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  HouTe  of  Commons  on  Fi* 
fiance,  page  45,  46,  and  47. 

Ne<w  Re*veHues, 
u  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  0I4  Naval  Stores,  Hand-stuff' 
and  Rags. 

2.  Dealers  in  second-hand  wearing  Apparel,  Stationary  and  Itine- 
rant. 

3.  Dealers  in  old  Iron  and  other  Metals,  &c. 

4.  Founders  and  others  using  Crucibles, 

5.  Persons  using  Draught  and  Truck  Carts  for  conveying  Storesj 
Rags,  and  Metals. 

€.  Persons  Licenced  to  flaughtcr  horses. 

j^  Persons 
t 
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of  which  by  p«-sons  of  loose  conduct^  is  known 
to  contribute  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the  conceal- 
ment, and  by  that  means  to  the  encouragement 
and  multiplication  of  crimes. 
2d.  To  raise  a  moderate  Revenue  for  Police  pur- 
poses from  the  persons  who  shall  be  thus  con- 
trolled, by  means  of  Licence  Duties,  and  other- 
wise, so  modified  as  not  to  operate  as  a  material 
burden  ;  while  a  confident  hope  is  entertained, 
that  the  amount  of  this  revenue  will  go  a  con- 
siderable length  in  relieving  the  finances  of  the 
country,  of  the  expences  at  present  incurred 
for  objects  of  Police,  and  that,  in  the  effect  of 
the  general  System,  a.  considerable  saving  will 
arise,  in  consequence  of  the  expected  dimi- 
nution of  crimes,  particulariy  as  the  chief  part 
of  the  expence  appears  to  arise  after  delinquents 
are  convicted.* 

By 

7.  Persons  keeping  Livery  Stables,  and  letting  Horses  for  hire. 

8.  Auctioneers,  who  hold  periodical  or  diurnal  Sales. 

ExhttfiF  Revenues  proposed  to  he  transferred  nvitb  a  vtetv  f§  a  more 
effectual  control^  and  to  an  improved  Finance* 

9.  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs. 

10.  Hawkers  and  Pedlars. 

11.  Pawn  Brokers. 

12.  Dealers  in  Horfes. 

N.  B.  The  new  Revenues  arc  Estimated  to  yield    •    jf.  64,000 
The  increase  of  the  existing  Revenues  is  stated  at   .  .  .  19,467 

•  The  agiount  of  the  general  expence  of  the  Criminal  Police  of 

the 
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By  the  consolidation  of  the  two  Boards  of  Hack- 
ney Coaches,  and  Hawker»  and  Pedlar5>  the  func- 
tions 

flic  Kingdom  as  stated  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  their  igtfc 
Report  is  as  fbyows : 

J  St.  The  annual  average  of  the  total  cxpencc 

of  the  Seven  Public  Offices  in  the  Mc- 

tropolisi  from  the  institotion  in  Attgosc 

1792   to  the  end  of    the  year  1797,     ' 

being  a  period  of  si  7^^" £.  i8>28i   iS    6 

«d.  The  total  cxpence  of  the  Office  at  Bow- 

street^  )A  the  year  1797*  indqding  re- 

muiieratLons  to  the  Magistrates  in  liea 

of  fees,  perquisites,  and  special  services, 

and  the  expence  of  the  patrole  of  68 

ptxwtiM  .  .  .  •  » 7,901    7    7 

Total  expence  for  the  Metropolis       26, 1 8  j    6    i 
3d.  The  money  paid  to  the  several  Shcrifi  for 

the  conviction  of  Felons  in  1 797  •  •  •  9,650    o    • 

4th.  The  expence  of  maintain. 

ing  Convicts  on  board 

the  Hulks,   (exclusive 

of  415  under  Sentence 

of    Transportation   in 

the  different  gaols),  a- 

mounted  in  1797  to    £^.32,oBo    •    • 
5th.  The  expences  incurred  in 

the    employment     of 

Convicts  by  the  Navy 

and  Ordnance  Boards, 

probably  amounting  to 

l)0t  less  than  from  lol. 

to  20I.  per  Man  per 

annum,  were  by  com- 
putation   1,49^  '4  10^ 

Carried  over      331578  14  loj      35*833    6    i 

6th,  Tk 
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tions  of  the  Commissioners  will  become  very  extensive 
and  laborious^  since  in  addition  to  the  inspection  and 
control  of  the  different  suspicions  trades  proposed  to 
be  licenced,  it  will  be  useful  to  the  Public,  and,  in- 
deed, the  System  will  be  incomplete,  unless  they 
not  only  keep  constantly  in  their  view  the  general 
Calendar  of  delinquency ;  but  also  carry  into  effect 
such  plans  as,  on  mature  deliberation,  (and  many 
will  unquestionably  be  found  practicable),  shall,  in 
a  great  measure,  prevent  the  terror — dangers — losses 
and  inconveniences  which  arise  from  foot-pad  and 
highway  robberies,  burglaries,  and  other  atrocious 

Brought  over  ^.  33,578  14  loj  £'35»^33  ^  » 
6th.  The  annual  average  of 
cloathing,  victualling, 
and  transporting  Con- 
victs, and  of  the  Civil, 
Military,  and  Marine 
Departments  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  Nor- 
folk Island,  from  1786 
10x797  ....••.    86,457  '2  ijf 

120,036    7    9t 

1 551869  13  loi 

To  which  add  the  farther  sums 
annually  charged  on  the 
County  Rates,  or  incurred 
in  places  having  peculiar 
Jurisdiction  in  England  •  •  50,000 

Borne  by  the  Sheai*s  in  Eng- 
land .  .  .  • 10,000 6o,ooQ    o    o 


Toul  for  all  England 1159869  13  loi 

offences. 
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offences,  which  arc  so  prevalent  in  and  near  the 
Metropplis  at  present.-r-Tbis  duty  wHl  Datorally  at- 
tach to  the  Central  Board,  and  wfiich  the  Com- 
missioners^ (from  the  accurate  information  their 
situation  will  enable  them,  to  procure,  and  the  Civil 
Force  they  may  have  at  their  disposal),  will  be  well 
qualified  to  execute  with  advantage  to  the  Commu- 
nity ;  andxwhile  cpppetcn^  pcci^njary  resources  will 
arise  from  .the  Licence  Duties  iniposed,  aided  by 
legislative  regulations,*  applicable  to  this,  and  other 
objects  tending^  to  the  general  prevention  of  Crimes, 
blame  may  fairly  be  imputed  wherever  a  considerable 
degree  of  success  is  not  manifest,  by  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the^  more  ^troeious^  as  w^li  as  the 
minor  offences. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
having  stated  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  pripciple 
ii(pon  which  the  plan  which  has  been  brought  under 
their  review  is  founded,  **  is  Ihzble  fo  no  error  ;  ami 
that  supposing  it  faithfully  executed  it  gives  the  fairest 
prospect  of  success  ;*'  the  Public,  will  naturally  be- 
come anxious  for  an  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  its  adop- 
tion. , 

As  its  leading  feature  is  the  security  of  the  rights 
of  the  innocent y  with  respect  to  their  Life,  Properly, 
and  Convenience,  the  measures,  of  this  board  must, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  be  directed  with  prudence  and 
discretion  to  this  particular  object:  This  wiH  be 
efFcpted  not  only  by  increasing  the  diiHculty  of  per- 
petrating 
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perpetrating  ofFcnces,  through  a  control  over  those 
Trades  by  which  they  are  facilitated  and  promoted, 
but  also  by  adding  to  the  risk  of  detection^  by  a  more 
prompt   and  certain    mode   of  discovery  wherever 
crimes  are  committed.  Thus  must  the  idle  and  prof- 
ligate be  compelled  to  assist  the  State,  by  resorting 
to  habits  of  industry,  while  the  more  incorrigible 
delinquents  will  be  intimidated  and  deterred  from 
pursuing  a  course  of  turpitude  and  criminality,  which 
the  energy  of  the  Police  will  reader  too  hazardous 
md  unprofitable  to  be  followed  up  as  a  trade  ;  and 
:hc  regular  accession  of  numbers   to  recruit  and 
itrengthen  the  hordes  of  criminal  delinquents,  who 
It  present  afflict  Society,  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
jrcvented. 

These  objects  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Select  Com- 
nittee)  are   to  be  attained  by  the  establishment 
>f  a  Central  Board  of  Police  Revenue ;  the  views  of 
he  Members  of  which  should  be  directed  to  the 
leans  of  adding  "  Security  to  the  Person  and  Pro- 
perty  of  the  peaceful   Subject ;    the  Morals  of 
the  People,    and   the  general   Finances  of  the 
Country;   by  those  powers  of  action  which  are 
likely  to  operate  most  beneficially  towards  the 
prevention  of  Crimes/* 

To  accomplish  these   purposes   it  would  seem, 

ifter   mature    deliberation),    to  be   necessary  not 

ily  to  extend  the  Licensing  System  over  the  whole 

ingdom  ;    but  also  to  form  a  chain  of  cgnnection 

N  N  betweea 
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between  the  Central  Board,  and  every  district  of  the 
Country,  with  a  view  as  well  to  a  more  effectual 
Control  over  those  suspicious  Traders,  who  arc  to 
become  immediate  objects  of  attention  on  the  pan 
of  the  Police,  as  to  establish'  a  more  correct 
and  certain  mode  of  collecting  the  proposed 
Revenue. 

This  chain  of  connection  wonld  appear  to  be  onlj 
attainable  through  the  medium  of  Select  local  Ma- 
gistrates,* to  whom  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility 
would  attach,  atid  whp  by  n>eans  of  Stationary  Sur- 
veyors, (being  Constables),  appointed  by  themselves, 
and  under  their  immediate  ControJ,  wouki  be  en- 
abled to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  Licence 
Duties^  and  ia  a  particular  manr>er  to  inspect  inta, 
and  regulate  the  gcner^  Police  of  tbe  IXstrictj 
while  in  conjunction  with  other  Justices  in  tb^ 
division,  they  granted  the  Annual  Lieeoees  to  th^ 
difFercnf  Dealers  upon  the  same  plan  which  is  aj 
present  pursued  with  respect  to  Alehouses* 

From   this  genet al  rule  however,  on  account  d 

*  It  is  presumed^  that  the  dtstinctioa  of  Srket  Maguirerti 
joioed  to  the  |Mltnniagc  arising  from  the  appointment  of  infciio 
Officers  of  Police  in  the  respective  Districts  of  the  Country,  {2 
Surveyon  and  Collectors  of  Licence  Duties),  would  be  considerei 
as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  men  of  Property,  talems,  ;ind  ic 
spectability^  to  undertake  this  very  honourable  Trust :  to  «bi<: 
it  may  reasonably  be  hopedy  that  many  would  be  stimulatedi  i 
a  particular  degree^  by  the  impulses  of  patriorism,  and  a  desire  t 
introduce  a  ootrect  and  improved  System  of  Police  in  their  i^^tiv 
Dlstria&« 

tbj 
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the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Metropolis^  a  deviation 
might  be  necessary  and  useful  to  the  Fublic.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  Dealers  resident 
within  a  certain  distance  round  the  Metropolis^ 
should  receive  their  Licences  from  the  Central  Boards 
and  be  immediately  under  its  control. — ^The  advan- 
tages resulting  from  this  arrangement  are  obvbus. — 
The  chief  part  of  the  Receivers,  and  Criminal  Deal- 
ers, who  contribute  in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  in- 
crciise  and  concealment  of  the  numerous  offences, 
wrhich  are  committed  in  and  near  the  Metropolis, 
require  that  the  superintendence  should  not  be 
livided,  but  that  it  should  be  confined  intirely  to  the 
Board,  where  all  intelligence  is  supposed  to  center  ; 
md  whose  peculiar  duty  it  will  be  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  Crimes  in  all  their  ramifications,  and  to 
idopt  measures  for  preventing  the  growing  corrup- 
tion of  Morals,  by  which  every  species  of  delin- 
juency  is  generated. 

For  the  purpose  therefore  of  compassing  this  and 
ivery  other  object  in  the  view  of  the  Select  Com- 
nittee,  it  is  suggested  that  the  proposed  Board 
hould  be  authorized  to  exercise  the  following 

FUNCTIONS: 
.  To  manage  that  branch  of  the  Police  which  re- 
lates to  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs.— To  enforce 
strictly  the  laws  now  in  being  for  the  better  order- 
ing this  system  so  pecessaj-y  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  Metropolis^ — ^To  obtaia  new 
N  N  2  powers 
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:  powers  (where  wanting)  to  compel  a  greater  degree 
of  cleanliness  and  security,  with  respect  to  these 
vehicles. — ^To  banish,  if  possible,  from  thefrater- 

.  nity  those  criminal  characters  denominated  Flash 
Coachmen,  and  to  secure  civility,  and  prevent  im- 

-  position. —  For  this  last  purpose  a  departmenti 
should  be  continued,  as  at  present,  (a  part  of  the! 
Institution,)  having  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
other  Magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and 

,  determining  disputes  between  Coachmen  and  the 
Public. 

II.  To  execute  the  laws  relative  to  Hawkers  audi 
Pedlars. — ^To  regulate  and  improve  the  System! 

;   respecting  this  suspicious  class  of  Dealers,  and| 

-  more  effectually  to  extend  the  control  over  them 
by  means  of  the  Select  Magistrates  in  each  Dis- 
trict of  the  Country  where  they  travel,  for  the 

-  purpose  of  more  narrowly  watching  their  con- 
duct. 

III.  To  grant  Licenses  in  the  Town  District  (;.  e. 
within  the  limits  of  the  Penny-Post,)  while  the 
Select  and  other  Justices  grant  similar  Licences 
in  the  Country  ;)  under  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
posed general  Police  Bill,  to  the  following  Traders, 
and  others,*  viz. 

1st  Pur- 

,  *  Nothing  can  exceed  the  pains  and  labour  which  have  bees 
bestowed  in  settling  the  description,  of  the  persons,  proposed  to 
be  licenced*  with  a  view  to  an  accurate  system  of  Legblacion.  A 
regard  to  this  accuracy  made  it  necessary  tp  abandon  class-"^ 

r^ommended  by  the  proposer  to  the  Select  Committee ;  because  on 

attemptirs 
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1st.  Purchasers  of  second-band,  and  other  House- 
hold goods,  for  Sale. 

Q.d.  Wholesale  purchasers  of  Rags,  i|nd  unserviceable 
Cordage,  for.  Sale  to  Paper-makers. 

3d.  Retail  Purchasers  of  Rags,  and  unserviceable 
Cordage,  for  Sale  to  Paper-makers. 

4th.  Purchasers  of  second-hand  Apparel,  made  up 
Piece-goods,  and  Remnants  for  Sale. 

5th.  Walking  or  Itinerant  Purchasers  of  second- 
hand Apparel,  made-up  Piece-goods,  and  Rem- 
nants for  Sale. 

6th.  Purchasers  of  second-hand  Naval  Stores,  for 
Sale. 

7th.  Wholesale  Purchasers  of  second-hand  Metals, 
for  Sale. 

8th.  lletail  Purchasers  of  second-hand  Metals,  of 
persons  in  general,  for  working  up. 

gth.  Every  Worker  of  second-hand  Metals  purchas- 
ing the  same,  from  persons  in  general,  and  not 
from  Licenced  Dealers. 

lOth.  Purchasers  of  second-hand  Building  Materials 
for  Sale. 

11th.  Persons  keeping  Draught-Carts  for  second- 
hand-goods, purchased  for  Sale. 

12th.  Persons  keeping  Hand  or  Truck  Carts  for 
second-hand  goods  purchased  for  Sale. 

ittcmpting  to  frame  a  BiU^  it  was  found  impracticable  in  one  case, 
md  impolitic  in  another,  to  apply  Legislative  rules  that  would 
Qot  either  be  defeated,  or  invade  the  privileges  of  innocence.* 
*  Persons  keeping  Crodblety  lod  Auctioncen, 

3  13th  Sel- 
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13th.  Sellers  of  Unredeemed  Pledges,  otherwise  thatj 
« by  Auction  :  and  also  to  control  and  inspect  th^ 
conduct  of  these  dealers,  so  as  if  possible  to  coni 
fine  them  to  the  innocent  part  of  their  Trades  j 
and  to  collect  and  receive  the  respective  Licence 
Duties.* 

IV.  To  grant  Licences  also  in  like  manner  to 
other  Traders,  which  arc  already  under  some 
degree  of  Legislative  regulations ;  (but  which  re* 
quim  a  moie  efficient  Control),  provided  it  shall 
be  thought  expedient  by  the  Legislature  to  transJ 
fer  these  branches  to  the  proposed  Board,  as  re« 
quiring  in  a  particular  degree  the  superintendence 
of  the  Police  System,  viz. 

1st.  Pawnbrokers  in  Town  and  Country. 

2d.  Persons  keeping  Slaughtering-bouses  for  Hoi^ 
and  other  Animals,  not  for  the  food  of  Man. 

dd.  Dealers  in  Horses,  and  persons  hiring,  keeping 
at  Livery,  and  transferring  Hoiscs  from  hand  to 
hand,   with  a  view  to  establish  a  check  against 

*  If  Twine  Spinners  and  Rope  Spinners  of  a  certain  class  coqU  be 
brought  under  similar  regulations,  it  would  prove  extremely  bene- 
ficial, inasmuch  as  the  small  Manufaaurers  in  this  line  are  known 
to  give  considerable  facilities  to  the  Stealers  of  Hemp  on  the  Rira 
Thames* — A  number  of  small  Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturers  bare 
undersold  the  fair  trader,  by  working  ujp  Stolen  Kemp,  purchased  at 
half  price  ;  and  it  is  but  too  evident  from  discoveries  which  haw 
recently  been  made,  that  this  evil  has  gone  to  a  very  great  cxtenf, 
and  that  considerable  berefits  would  be  derived  to  the  Public,  by 
placing  Tivine  and  White  Rofe  Spinners  under  the  control  of  the 
Police,  at  least  within  the  proposed  District  of  the  Metropolis. 

Highway 
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Highway  Robberies,  and  to  defeat  those  subtle 
tricks  which  prevail  in  the  Sale  of  Horses. 

And  also  to  collect  the  Licence  and  other  Du- 
ties, (which  might,  in  respect  to  the  transfer  of 
Horses,  be  rendered  extncmely  productive  without 
being  felt  as  a  burden),  and  to  inspect  thd  con- 
duct of  these  classes  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
tion of  Fraucb,  and  other  offences. 
V.  To  grant  Licences  in  like  manner  to  all  per- 
sons (except  those  employed  in  his  Majesty's 
Mitits),  who  shall  erect  or  set  up  any  cutting 
Engine  for  cutting  round  Blanks,  by  the  force  of  a 
Screw ;  or  any  Stamping  Press,  Fly,  Rolling  Mill, 
or  other  instrument  for  Stamping,  flatting,  or 
marking  Metals,  or  Bank  Notes  ;  or  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  any  Matrix,  Stamp,  Die,  or  Plate, 
will  stamp  Coins  or  Notes — so  as  to  prevent  the 
enormous  evils  constantly  experienced  by  the 
Coinage  of  Base  Money,  and  the  counterfeiting  of 
Bank  Notes :— A  System  whereby  the  criminal 
part  of  ingenious  Artists  could  be  kept  under  the 
immediate  view  of  the  Police,  is  so  obvious  in  a 
Commercial  Country,  as  to  require  no  elucidation. 
And  the  measure  is  the  more  desirable,  as  the  re- 
putable part  t>f  the  Artists  and  Manufacturers  who 
have  occasion  to  keep  Presses  for  innocent  and 
useful  purposes,  have  no  objection  to  fuch  regu- 
lations.* "  .  ^ 

'VL  These 

*  See  the  Chapter  on  the  subject  of  Base  Coin,  io  this  Tretu 
iiiei  i^  the  remedies  ultimatdy  proposed  for  sappresslng  this 

enormous 
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VL  These  Commissioners,  after  deducting  the  ne- 
cessary expences,  should  pay  into  the  Exchequer 
weekly,  through  the  medium  of  a  Receiver,  the 
whole  Revenues  collected  by  them  for  Police  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  notwithstanding 
the  very  low  Rates  of  the  Licence  Duties  pro- 
posed, that,  inciudirtg  the  Horst  Police,  the  aggre- 
gate Collection  would  go  very  far  towards  casing 
the  resourscs  of  the  Country  of  the  expencc  oi 
what  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons denominate,  a  v^ry  inefficient  System  of 
Police.^ 

VII.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  su- 
perintend, with  great  strictness,  the  conductor  their 

enormous  evil.-  The  Author  has  great  satisfaction  in  siaticgi 
that  a  Bill  is  now  nearly  prepared,  grounded  chiefly  on  his^sug- 
<  gestions,  for  improving  the  C<Mnagc  Laws ;  and  that  sanguine  hofrs 
aie  entertained  of  its  passing  during  the  present  Session  qf  Parlb- 
roent. — The  proposition  now  made  of  bringing  this  feature  of  Po- 
lice, so  far  as  relates  to  Presses,  and  other  Machinery y  under  the 
inspection  of  the  proposed  Ceniral  Board,  will  certainly  have  i 
powerful  efiect  in  deterring  evil-minded  persons  from  following  thr 
Trade  of  Coiners  of  Base  Money,  or  Engravers  and  Siampcn  cf 
forged  Bank  Notes. — In  this  kind  of  Control,  the  Pdicc  Rcvcni^e 
Board  would  have  an  advantage  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  St>- 
tern,  which  may  be  considered  .a^  itnjaluabU  in  a  natMal  pwii  -J 
'vieiv,  since  no  part  of  the  Country,  however  remote,  could  be  ciu 
to  be  out  of  their  reach,  as  Officers,  under  their  immediate  directicr, 
would  be  found  every  where.  ' 

*  From  an  estimate  which  has  been  made^  the  three  Oasxi 
mentioned  in  division  IV.  might  be  made  to  *  produce  abore 
loOyOooL  for  Police  purposes,  in  addition  to  what  is  recci?«i:i 
present  from  Pawnbrokers,  and  Horse  Dealers. — ^The  chief  p^- 
would  arise  from  the  transfer  of  Horses. 

Subordliuac 
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Subordinate  Officers,  both  in  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Districts,  and  to  be  careful  that  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  Licence 
Duties  gave  proper  Security  ;  -f'  and  that  in  their 
conduct,  in  Surveying  and  Watching  the  Move- 

.  ments  of  the  different  Dealers,  they  manifested 
the  greatest  degree  of  vigilance,  prudence,  and 
discretion. — ^Above  all,  that  they  were  regular  in 
their  Payments,  and  remittances,  so  as  not  to  in- 
cur the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  proposed  Act 
on  defaulters. 

VIII.  To  correspond  with  the  Select  Magistrate^  in 
every  District  in  the  Kingdom,  and  xiot  only  to 
receive  from  them  useful  information,  relative  to 
offences  which  have  been  committed,  and  all  other 
matters  within  the  scope  of  the  Functions  of  these 
Select  Magistrates ;  but  also  to  give  them  their 
advice  and  assistance  in  every  case  where  it  is  found 
necessiry,  for  the  purpose  of  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order,  and  the  due.  administration 
of  the  Laws  ;    and  particularly  as  it  may  appl}^  to 

+  THe  most  oecwnomical  mode  would,  apparently,  be  to  consoli- 
date in  one  person  the  office  of  Constable,  and  Collector  of  the 
Licence  Duties  in  the  respective  Districts ;  having  it  understood  that 
the  poundage  received  on  the  money  paid  to  the  Board,  should  not 
only  be  considered  as  a  remuneration  for  the  Collection,  but  also  as 
a  reward  for  occasional  Services  in  the  general  Police  Department.— 
By  such  an  anangcment,  a  chain  of  Select  and  reputable  Officers 
may  be  established  all  over  the  Country,  without  being  felt  as  a 
burden  of  any  kind  on  the  Community ;  while  those  Services  under 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  Board,  could  not  fail  to  be  produc- 
tive of  infinite^ benefits  in  the  well-ordering  of  Society. 

those 
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those  Select  Magistrates  who  reside  near  the  Sea- 
Coasts  of  the  Kingdom,  that  in  ail  cases  of  Ship- 
wreck, rocasores  may  be  pursued,  and  the  laws 
enforced,  to  prevent  those  borrkl  barbarities,  pil- 
-lage  and  spoliation,  which  have  to  the  disgrace  of 
civilized  Society,  prevailed  on  such  melancboly 
occasions.* 

IX.  To  make  arrangements  with  the  Select  Magis- 
trates in  the  Country,  relative  to  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  proposed  General  Police  Act,  with 
respect  to  the  Control  over  the  persons  Liccnod, 
and  all  other  Duties  whi<ih  may  be  required  un- 
der such  a  Legislative  System* 

X.  To  obtain  accurate  Information,  by  means  of 
regular  returns  from  Clerks  of  Assize,  Clerks  of 
the  Peace,  Keepers  of  Prisons,  Housed  of  Correc- 
tion, Penitentiary  Houses,  and  other  places  of 
Confinement ;  and  to  have  constantly  in  view 
the  state  of  delinquency  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country ;  preserving  such  ac- 
counts in  registers  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  as 
occasions  might  arise  to  render  them  useful  to 
public  Justice. — To  assist  the  acting  Magistrates 
in  Town  and  Country  by  conveying  all  useful 
information    applicable    to     their     local     sima- 

•  The  Registers  of  our  Coorts  oTRecord,  and  other  well^attcstri 
fecoants,  have  developed  scenes  of  unfeeling  Crudcy  and  Rapadtji 
in  cases  of  ShipwreckSf  which  would  have  disgraced  die  radest  ^^* 
most  ferocioos  Savages,  and  would  lead  a  Stranger  to  soppoae  tha^ 
we  have  no  Laws  for  the  prevention  of  soch  Outrages, 

6 
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tions^  respecting  the  commission  of  crimes,  and 
the  detection  of  offenders,  and  which  might  tend, 
to  the  prevention  of  disorders,  or  offences  me- 
ditated against  the  Laws. 

XL  To  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  herds  of  cri- 
minal delinquents  who  generally  leave  Town 
every  year  in  the  month  of  March,  after  the 
drawing  of  the  English  Lottery,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  fairs^  races^  and  other  places  of 
amusement  and  dissipation  in  the  country,  carry- 
ing with  them  quantities  of  base  Money,  snd  EO 
Tables 9  with  a  view  to  commit  frauds  on  the  un- 
wary— And  to  give  notice  to  the  Select  local 
Magistrates,  that  they  and  their  ofHcers  may  be 
upon  their  guard  in  defeating  the  nefarious  de- 
signs of  these  miscreants,  who  arc  often  disguised 
as  farmers  and  labourers,  the  better  to  enable  ihem 
to  effect  thdr  purposes,  by  cheating  and  stealing, 
particularly  horses^  to  the  great  loss  ^nd  injury  of 
the  country. 

XIL  It  is  recommended  by  the  Select  Committer 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Commission- 
ers of  this  Central  Board  should  have  it  in  their 
power  to  distribute  rewards  to  Constables  or  others 
for  meritorious  services,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Magistrates  of  Police,  and  to  use  such  other 
means  as  should  best  promote  the  ends  of  Justice^ 
and  the  general  utility  of  the  Institution  to  the 
connnunit)'. 

XIII.  Under  the  direction  of  the  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  these  Com- 
missioners 
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missioners  should  avail  themselves  of  the  know- 
ledge their  situation  would  afford  them  of  the 
degree  of  depravity  and  danger  attached  to  the 
character  of  the  different  convicts ;  to  select  such 
as  they  thought  proper  objects  for  transportation 
to  New  South  Wales ;  and  to  follow  any  other 
instructions  they  may  receive  for  oeconomizing 
this  branch  of  the  criminal  PoUce  of  the  nation, 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  annual  cxpcnce. 

XIV.  These  Commissioners  being  authorized  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  might  take  under  their 
management  all  matters  relative  to  the  Lottery; 
not  only  with  a  view  to  a  more  ceconomical  mode 
of  drawing  the  same,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  Revenue  productive  to  the  State, 
without  the  evil  consequences  which  at  present 
arise  from  it  to  the  morals  oft  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  and  the  distresses  iand  miseries  to 
which  its*  fascinating  delusions  subject  them. 

XV.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board,  availing 
*    itself  of  the  practical  knowledge  which  may  be 

obtained  by  means  of  a  System  of  general  super- 
intendance  in  the  Police  Department,  to  attend 
closely  to  the  operation  of  the  whole  of  the  present 
code  of  penal  Laws,  with  respect  to  its  efficacy 
and  utility;  andwherc  imperfections  are  discovered, 
to  suggest  from  time  to  time  such  improvements 
as  may  appear  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  Police, 
and  to  the  Revenue. 
XVL  The  Select  Committee  in  their  Report  recom- 
mend, that  the  proposed  Board  s|;iould  have  power 

«'  to 
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*^  to  make  Bye-Laws  for  the  regulation  of  such 
"  minor  objects  of  Police  as  relate  to  the  objects 
"  of  their  superintendence,  and  to  the  control  di 
'^  all  Coaches,  Chairs,  Carts,  Barrows,  and  the 
"  conduct  of  all  Coachmen  and  Chairmen,  Cartei-s, 
"  &c.  and  the  removal  and  prevention  of  all 
"  annoyances,  and  the  correction  of  all  offences 
"  against  the  cleanliness  and  quiet,  and  the  free 
*^  passage  of  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis,  in  like 
"  manner  as  is  now  possessed  by  the  Commis- 
**  sioners  of  Hackney  Coaches,  and  subject  to  the 
'*  approbation  of  the  Superior  Judges/' 

XVII.  To  superintend  the  general  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Establishment,  and  to  report  the 
same  quarterly  to  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

XVIII.  To  receive  and  execute  the  instructions  of  the 
Treasury  in  all  matters  respecting  Finance  and 
Revenue ;  and  the  instructions  and  directions  of 
His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  in  all  matters  of  Police. 

XIX.  To  establish  a  more  correct  System  through 
the  medium  of  the  Select  Magistrates,  whereby 
the  Laws  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
offences  may  be  more  effectually  and  universally- 
carried  into  execution,  and  not  in  many  instances 
remain  a  dead  letter,  as  at  present^  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  community ;  or  be  partially  carried 
into  effect   in   particular   parts  of  the  country^ 

against 
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against  a  few  individuals^  or  for  mere  temporan* 
purposes. 
XX.  Finally,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
report  to  his  Majesty  in  Counpil,  and  to  Parha- 
ment  (if  required)  the  State  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  Country,  with  respect  to  criminal  Police  in  all 
its  branches,  so  as  to  bring  under  the  review  of 
the  Executive  Government  the  whole  criminalUy  of 
the  Country y  at  a  given  period  each  year,  where  it 
will  be  accurately  discovered  whether  it  increases 
or  diminishes.  f 

Such  are  the  functions  apparently  necessary  to  be 
assigned  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners, 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  objects  of  im- 
provement in  the  Police  System,  which  have  been  re- 
commended to  Parliament  by  the  Select  Committee. 

These  objects  are  of  too  much  importance  to  the 
Public,  te  the  Security  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  Society,  to  be  lo$t  sight  of, 
even  for  one  moment. 

While  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  lower  ran]($  in 
Society  are  growing  progressively  worse  and  worse- 
while  the  innocent  and  useful  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity are  daily  suffering  evils  and  inconveniences  ori- 
ginating from  this  source — ^while  crimes  multiply  in 
all  instances  under  the  existing  systems,  (the  Thames 
Police  only  excepted*)  it  becomes  of  importance  to 

apply 

♦  Nothing  ctn  be  ofitred  as  a  more  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
utility  of  a  Police  Ij{«titut2on,  such  as  fias  been  recomxnended  by  tiie 

Select 
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apply  a  remedy.  In  legislating  with  this  view,  the 
same  disadvantages  and  difficulties  do  not  present 
themselves  as  in  many  other  cases,  since  much  pre- 
vious labour  and  investigation  has  been  bestowed  in 
forming  a  ground-work  for  the  proposed  General 
Police  System. 

Under  the  Sanction  of  his  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  a  Bill 
has  been  prepared,  in  which,  while  every  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  $ 
views  of  the  Select  Committee,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  pains  which  have  been  bestowed  m preserving  the 
rights  of  iftnocence,  and  in  divesting  power  of  the  fa^ 
eidty  of  abuse. 

A  line  has  been  carefully  drawn  between  the 
noxious  and  the  blameless  and  useful  part  of  the  com-i 
munity ;  and  while  the  injuries  arising  from  the 
pursuits  of  the  former  are  checked  and  restrained, 
the  privileges  of  the  latter  are  extended  and  enlarged. 

Select  Committee  on  Finance,  than  the  eflfect  of  the  Marine  Folict 
Establishment  upon  the  River  Thames ;  where,  in  spiteof  a  crippled 
System,  and  deficient  Laws,  the  energy  of  the  suj^erimendencef 
and  the  strcngtk^of  the  Civil  force,  has,  at  a  very  trifling  expence, 
2pplied  with  atrict  occonomy,  worked  such  a  change  in  the  Port  of 
London,  both  with  respect  to  the  security  of  commercial  property, 
and  the  Revenue,  as  woold  scarcely  have  been  conceived  possible. 
For  an  Accoont  of  this  System,  sec  the  8th  Chapter  of  tWs  Work : 
but  {or  a  more  enlatge4  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  an^ 
effect  of  the  design,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Author's  Treatise  om 
the  Commerce  and  Police  of  the  Ri*verTbamesy  tsfr.  now  in  the  press; 
inwhich  the  whole  plan  is  developed,  together  with  the  Legidative 
System  necessary  to  give  permanent  effect  to  the  design. 

This, 
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This,  when  properly  contemplated^  will  be  found  to 
be  the  ^rue  essence  of  good  Police — and  this  explains 
in  the  shortest  compass  that  is  possible^  the  uUimak 
object  of  the  design. 

The  Bill  comprehends  five  divisions: — Tht  firsi 
authorizes  the  imposition/  of  Licetice  Duties  on  certain 
classes  of  Dealers  already  enumerated : — The  second 
establishes  a  Board  of  Police  Revenue,  and  explains 
its  powers  and  functions: — ^The  third  explains  tie 
fowers  and  regulatiom  which  apply  to  the  Licensing 
System : — ^Thc  fourth  relates  to  penalties  and  proce^ 
dure :  and  the  ffth  transfers  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs,  andHdwhrs 
and  Pedlars,  to  the  neiv  Estahlishment,  and  makes  pr> 
vision  for  sufh  Officers  as  may  .cease  to  he  employed. — 
While  the  proposed  duties,  although  light  upon  the 
indii^iduals,  promise  to  be  productive  to  a  cerlain 
extent ;   the  Licensing  System,  is  likely  "  to  purge 
"  the  occupations   placed  under  control  from  the 
**  imputations   which  are  now  but  too  deservedly 
"  cast  upon  them ;  and  to  make  them  by  gradual 
"  steps  the  instruments  of  detection,  instead  of  the 
**  means  of  concealment,  of  every  species  of  fraud 
**  and  violence."  'f- 

'  The  functions  of  the  Board,  by  comprehending 
whatever  relates  to  the  delinquency  of  the  countr)', 
will  establish  a  general  responsibility  which  does  not 
now  exist,  and  which  never  has  existed,  with  respect 
to  the  evils  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  crimes, 

f  See  the  28th  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  page  4. 

while 
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while  their  diminution.Tvill  depend  on  the  zeal, 
ibility,  and  discretion"  to  be  manifest^"'b3r  those  t'b 
whom  this  important  duty  may  be  assigned.' '    *  *"  *      ^ 

By  this  establishment  of  a  general  t^olice  System,\/ 
will  it  become  the  duty  of  one  class  Vf-men  tci  watcti 
over  the  general  delinquency  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
the  country ; — to  check  its  progress  ty  lessening  the 
resources  of  the  evil-disposed  to  do  injuries,  and  to 
conrunit  acts  of  violence  on  the  peaceful  subject;  anit 
gradually  to  lead  the  crminat^  the  idlJy  *2X\A'the  Hii- 
solufe 'memhcvs  of  the  comnjunityTnto'the  paths  if 
innocence  and  industr}\  *    * /^  '    '^    •  ■" 

The  collateral' aids  to  be  dcrivedifrom'tfcis '-System 
of  Control  over  Dealers  and  others  of  loose  fotiSuct^m 
pursuit  of  evil  courses,  will  give*  considerable  stren^tli  . 
to  the  Legislative  measures  Which  are  in  confc'mpfa-* 

;  '    *       '     '    *%   I*      Ki"     •'lit.  ♦•     hi '     J^  __  * 

tion,  with  respect  to,the  7^plice  of  ine  RiverThames :— - 
Tlie  frauds  and  fluyider  m  the  Naval  and  ottier  ptihJic 
departmef]ts : — The  Coinage  of  uasd  ^oneyy  and  tlie 
fabrication  of  counterfeit  Bank  iVo/f^  ~Whatever'h^9 
been  contemplated  for  the  purpose  of  checking  arid 
preventing  these  evils' cannot  be  complete  or  effei- 
tual,  until  the  proposed  Board  is  estHbfi^hed,  and  tlie 
Licensing  System  in  fiill  action. — ^The  control  of  this 
Board  is  absolutely  necessary  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  meiasures  proposed,  and  to  the  security 
of  public  and  private  property  against  \he' present 
extensive  depredations.  In  fact,  the  whole  S}^teni  is 
linked  together,  and  its  energy  and  sucCes*  will  de- 
pend on  the  passing  of  the  respective  taws  appH- 

O  o  caHe 
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etbic  to  each  object  of  wKtch  tbe  Police  Board  mj 
not  improper]  J  be  deiKMninated  ihe  key-stone. 
« It  is  this  respoosible  superintendence  which  is  u 
give  life,  vig^r^  and  effect^  not  only  to  the  Ia«4 
which  are  in  contemplation^  but  to  many  other  tv 

.eellent  Statutes  which  remain  at  present  as  a  dm 
i^##r.«— -Let  it  once  become  the  duty  of  one  body  oi 

*ineq  to  charge  themselves  with  the  execution  of  th< 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  dctec^ 
tion  of  oi&nces*— let  them  be  armed  with  proper  and 
apposite  powers  for  that  purpose,  and  the  stated 
Soeidy  will  speedily  become  ameliorated  and  im^ 
proved ;  a  greater  degree  of  security  will  be  extendd 
to  the  peaceful  subject,  and  the  bles^ngs  of  civi 
liberty  will  be  enlarged. 

A  new  asra  ia  the  world  sieems  to  have  com] 
tnenc^,  which  imperiously  calls  for  the  adoption  a 

,  such  measures ;   not  only  in  this  country,  but  al 

.  over  Europe.— The  evil  propensities  incident  to  hu 

:  ono  nature  appear  no  longer  restrained  by  the  fore 
of  religion,  or  the  influence  of  the  mora)  principle.- 
On  these  barriers  powerful  attacks  have  been  made 
which  have  hitherto  operated  as  curbs  to  the  unrui 
passions  peculiar  to  vulgar  life :  they  must  therefor 
be  strengthened  by  supports  more  immediately  ap 

.  pUcable  lathe  object  <|f  preserving  peace  and  goo 

.  i>i3dGr. 

The  period  is  approaching  when  to  the  phalanx  c 

delinquents  who  at  present  prey  upon  Society,  wil 

ie  added  multiru^  of  idle  and  dejSraved  cliaracta 

6  discharge 
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liscbargttd  frdm  the  Army  and  Navy  on  the  return 
>f  Peace.-r-Policy  and  humanity  require  that  an 
idequate  remedy  should  be  provided  for  such  a  con^ 
ingcncy. '-'^Qui  Hon  vefat  peccare  Mm  positt^  juhit. 
iVhere  the  powers  of  a  State  am  not  employed  to 
vert  apparent  and  threatened  eVils,  a  tacit  assent  is 
fiven  to  the  commission  of  crimes.  On  the  cont- 
rary, where  means  are  used  to  check  the  progress  o^ 
urpitude  and  yice^  and  to  compel  obedience  to  the 
!/avvs,  the  cmifort  of  Society  is  promoted,  and  tke 
»rivilcgcs^  of  innocence  are  secured.  / 

If  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  which  has  "^ 
iccn  recommended  by  the  highest  authority^  these 
objects  shall  be  gradually  attained— ^If  it  shall  c^^ 
ate  in  preventing  acts  of  violence  and  fraud  fipm 
leing  committed  upon  the  peaceful  subject ;  while 
(leans  are  discovered  through  the  medium  of  a  weU« 
egulated  Police,  whereby  the  unfortunate,  and  cvcii 
be  idle  and  the  dissolute,  may  possess  a  resource  for^ 
ubsistence  by  honest  industry,  without  Having  any 
retcnded  plea  of  necessity  for  resorting  to  Crimes ; 
Teat,  indeed,  would  be  the  benefits  which  would 
i^ult  to  the  Public.  This  would  be  at  once  the 
riumph  both  of  reason  and  humanity.  y 

The  first  step  is,  to  attend  to  the  Morals  and  the 
labits  of  the  rising  Generation  {  to  adapt  the  La^ 
lore  particularly  to  the  manners  oi  the  People,  by 
linutcly  examining  the  stateof  Soci^y,so  as  to  lead 
be  inferior  orders,  as  it  were,  insensibly  Into  better 
labits,  by  gentle  restraints  upon  those  propensities 
^hich   terminate  in  Idleness  and  Dsbauchciy  ;•>— t^ 

o  o  3  remove 
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'  reinove  temptations,  in  their  nature  productive  j 

*  evil,  and  to  establish  incitements  to  good  and  usctl 
pursuits. 

/  Among  a  variety  of  other  Functions  which  \\ov\ 
.devolve  on  the  proposed  Commissioners,  perhaps oj 
inight  be  ^oofFcr  suggestions  to  the  Executive  G 

^  vernment,  vyitTi  respect  to  such 'useful  Reguhtiol 

*  as  might  arise  from  the  extensive  knowledge  whil 
they  must  necessarily  acquire  as  to  the  conditio 

^  and  pursuits  of  the  labouring  People ;    and  hen 

^  would  result  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  preventii 

Crimes,  and  improving  the  Condition  of  liuman  Li 

But  while  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  vain  hope 

ifeduce  the  tumultuous  passions  of  Men  to  absolj 

regularity,    so    as'  to    render    the    Commission 

.   offences  impracticable ;    it  is  equally  clear  (am 

is  even  proved  by  the  State  of  Society,  where  ?i 

lie  Morals  have  been  more  effectuallv  guarded),  t 

jt   is  possible  to  diminish   the  Evil   very  confici 

By  the  establishment  of  a  well-conducted  Boarc 
Police,  a  confident  hope  is  entertained  that  this  p 
pose  is  attainable  ;  and  in  this  view  (although  i 
to  take  nothing  from  the  present  Resources  of 
State),  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  Nation,  which  co 
scarce  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  any  price. 


CII 
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•.      .      '.  •.-•-..■■■   -  •'-  \    r-t 
CHAP.    XIX.' «  '        •    "^ 

'X^  unparalleled  ^Extent  and  Opulence  \€f.  the  Meiro- 
polisy  mqnifested^H  •  the^  t\imher.  .of.  streets^  Janes, 
alleys  J  courts^  and  sqtianes,  estimated,  at.  tifyxve 
8000 1 — containing  above  400  Churcltes^and,  Places 
for  religious  IForship., — more  than  4000,  jSemifUff4es 
of  Education  ^^several  Institutions  fgr  pr^oinofffig 
Religion  arid  Muralitj  ;t— 1 1  S^cietij^s  fyr  pr,omj^mg 
JLearr^gy.  aud.the.mefHl^a,nd,:^e^,^ne.  Arts ^a 
great  nun^ber.  c^^  cjiarit^ble  Asylwns.^PX,  the  J^jgf^f 
,  arui^  fofJorn  fi^Hospt§ls\^n(( .  Dis^^en^aries  \fox^ffie 
lame,  sick^  and  disease^  \^-r-^nd  above,  170Q /w^i/i/- 
tions  of  various^  otliftijtmds  ,for\  ChMritakh  andj^- 
Plane  Ptt(poses^rr-ji  detail  of  t^e'  Courts:,  of  Law, 
^and  other  Establishment^  ^^^^^Ji^M  '^■f^  ^^^  distri- 
hution  of  Jt^tice.'—The  ptblk  ^fis^ns:  /^/.%f.  Me- 
tropolis.— A  Fiev^.^qf  th^  f^unbex.  of^J^er^ons  em-^ 
ployed  in  the  different  4^^^{^ii^^s^;^^^'  l^'^i.  esti- 
mated in  all  ap  about  7000.--r-$uggestion^fbr^  improy^ 
tng  the  civil  Jurisprudence^  in\the.]\I^tfppoliSy  so.  Jar 
as  relates  to  fhe^  recovery  of^  small  Debts. — ^The 
Evils  arising  ffopt  the  preseni  System^  exemplified  - 
in  the  multiplicity  of  actions  for  trivial  sums  in.  the 
course  of  a  year  ;  the  enormous  jxpenf^e^  and  the  ill 
effects  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment  in  such  cases; 
debasing  the  mind,  and  froving  the  destructiqn^pf 
many  families,  in  their  morals ;  and  injuring  the 
tjtate. — Th  necessity  of  ^n  Alteration  of  the  Sys^ 
'     '  "^  tern. 
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fem^  /artier  enf arced  hy  the  propriety  of  relieving 

tie  supreme  Ju^es  from  a*weight  of  labour  wtrea^ 

smaUem  tie  vast  increase  of  business ^  which  tk 

^emiM  dnd'grtnvptg  intercourse  of  Comm 

^  tlhm^^-^^fsme  OhsefvationS  extended  to  tiegreai 

'  €^esef  State ;  and  the  necessity  and  utilk^  of  t 

dhision  of  J(sb(niry  in  pti>portion  to  the  increase  o) 

piAh^  dvttyy  explained;  as'  a  means  of  prevenimi 

indonvemences. — Jf  view  of  the  Jifimieipaf  Sepia- 

iilhis  wisih^  iwue  iien  e'staBKsKedin  fie  MetrofolU 

for4ie  accommddatton  and  eon^etuenee  of  the  ttthe- 

titants  ;  gr&itn^d  on  variom  acts  of  tie  Legtibfure^ 

'  fassed  0  Afferent  periiidt,  during  fie  last  and  tie 

■  'j^istni  cethu^y.-^Eaci  district  of  tie  MetropihA 

'  ^arate  Mtticipirtiy  ;  wieri^  tie  power  of  ^sesmg 

l^in^ditants  fof  tie  ptarpnief  of  poMn^y  vsatch- 

*^>  ^^i^^gy  ^ednsirig,  and  rentovtng  nuisances,  a 

phce^i^  tie  %ari^  <f  T^rufiiesi  tm}^  a  great  nm^ 

*  ^}hr'  of  %hsHiei^  of  Pafl^an^t.^i'iesi'frgttlalhii 
'  hihsiiyfp^  ntAdiiii  tJ^  last  ottdin  thi 
'  peseiit  jketgfi.r-^^0  pri^^'^fit  ^Ih  acts  detmJeJ\ 
'  [^i&  :^fke  0enerM'  Jet  bf  fii  y  mi^cm  AA 
'  ')t€aryycdjf.9^^^  10«| 

^^  ped,  li:  ^fijky  for  vDaiAtng  t^  eit^  ofLonM 
f^hfi  '^fiVo,  ■  "fiT.  ^i^.  'ig,  fof"  removing  signs,  tfi 
"  iJftdblliMnj^'Aa^  bf  Municipu)  PDlice.^ 

*  'fhe  Jets  refailve  'io  MskiijiSter  atsd  ^uthKve 
\/ar  simtar'puy^o^is,^^'^^  Statutes  relative  to 

*  mok  Sewers  'detaihd ;  fteir  origiHj  and  tie  ^r eat  i 
"  vintager  r^sufitd^'fr^A  tflctki^^Tkf  JjOVus  relati^ 
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io  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs — also  to  Carts  and 
other  (Carriages. — 'iTie  Acts  relativi  to  Watermen 
on  the  Thames .^r-The  Law  for  restraining  h^^ 
hmiling.  And  finally^  the  Regulati<m  hy  thilAth' 
Geo.  III.  cap.  J B,  relative  to  the  Mode  if  huiUm£ 
Houses^  and  the  Rules  hid  down  for  extingtmBng 
Fires.  Concluding  ObservationSy  on  the  advintaget 
which  would  result,  to  the  Metropolis  at  large  froni 
these  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  being  rendered 
unifatyHy  and  conformable  to  the  excellent  Regulationi 
established  for  the  City  of  London. — The  advantagts 
of  simplijying  the  System.-^The  burden  upon  iHi 
Inhabitants  equal  to  one  mtllton  a  year  for  the  Kr- 
pence  of  Municipal  Police. — Suggestions  for  ihiprdv^ 
ing.  the  System  and  reccing  this  expense. '-^-^^J^aai* 
ing  Kepections. — The  present  epoch,  mere  than  any 
other,  presses  for  arrangements  calculated  H  arnSftS 
the  Morals  of  the  People^  by  improving  the  Lmbs'^ 


• 
JLt  pannpt  ^il  to  pipye  an  interesting  inquiry',  ;not 
piUjf  io  th&  lobabitahts  of  the  Metropolis^  but  als^  t^ 
Sl(r$hger$/ l^  what  means  that  department  of>& 
ceconomy  and  goyernment,  which  may  be  d#nomi- 
natei^  Muntcipa^' ^dlfce^''^ytg^  ;  go  as  to  i^t^ 
vey  .the^domfortSi  and  procure  fthe*  Variifli  ictt&^hA- 
datioosaoa  conveniences  which,  with  fl<^c  fewtcX'^ 
cepti9ns,  are  felt  to  exist  in  every  p«t  of  the  Capit4 
and  its  Rawonn.  ,  '     /   ".        .  vl,. 
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.When  jt  b  knpwn  that  this  great  City,  (unparal 
leled,  as  will  be  hereafteij  shewn,  in  extent  an 
(^ulence,  through  the  whole  habitable  Globe,)  com 
prencncjs;. besides  Loiidqn^  fVestminster^  and  Souih 
war^xjfi(f,  less  than  forty-five  Villages,  now  exceed 
ingly  inlarge^,  independent  of  a  va^t  a<jces5ion  c 
^uilding;s  upon  the  open  fields  in  the  vicinity;  i 
becomes  less  a  matter  of^  surprize,  to  learn,  tHat  i 
C)^tend?^^to  nearly  eigbt  mi|cs  in  length, — is.  three 
njilcs  at  least  riji  breadth,  and  not.  less  tba^  twenty-sii 
y|t  circumference  i  cpntaining.^ above  eight  thousand 
strpelts^  lanes,  alleys^  and  coufts,  and  sixty-five  dif- 
ferent ^quiarqs  ;  *  in  which  are  pic^re  than  one  hundred 
anci.  sixty  thpusand  housesy  wa^-chouses,  and  other 
J)^uildin|^  ;  besides  Churches^  an4  Chapels  for  religious 
Ijrpj^l^ig^  ^f  which  the  f9llowing  enunaeration  is  ima- 
gined i;of;tp  be  very  distant  (rg|Ti  tru^h  :r—     / 

r     I  CatKediral,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul 
Of  the  Estayished  )     '  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Be«r.  Vteu 
Religion.      _^  j^^  p^^  ^^j^^ 

(^  1 20  Chapels,  and  Chapeb  of  Ease 

J  ^  rConsistinz.ofChjipcls  (or  Method 

D««nteB,  '^    I  'i«S   ■  g^^eL^fi«S^ 


*'        '  ^      tnan  Catholics:* 


^^       «  .   ^  •  r!L;onsiatip«Qr  Utrnpelstorire 

^     '  l^Synagogues     .    .'  -     6        tor  the  Jewish  Religion* 
^.  Totmlahout    .     ^^^^l^zi  Places  of  PtfiHc  W^tsbif^ 
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-  T^he  number  of  InhabitJints  of  this  great -Metro- 
polis, occupy itig  these  various  bouses  and  buildings^ 
may,  uader  all  circua)6tances,  be  xationally  estimated 
at  one  ihillion  at  least ;  for  whose  accommodation, 
convenience,  and  security,'  the  follQ»wing^lns(itutions 
have  been  formed,  namdy^r^J^i.  Par  Education ; — • 
id.  For  promoting  good  MoraU'^"-^^ A.  For  useful  and 
fine  ArSs\—A\};^.  For  Ohjects  of  CJiarVy.  and  Uunui* 
nity  ;-^5t:h.  For  distnhuttng  jiUtUe  \^an^  €th.  For 
funishmg  Offhukrs^ 

EnUCATIQN. 

i6  Inns  of  .Court  and  Chancery,  fat  educating  Students' to 
the  pr^fesaion  of  the  Law,  &c.  &c. 
5  Colleges— vii- One  for  the  iinpiovement  of  the  Clergy, 
London  Wall  r  one  Tor  Dmnity' and  Astronomy, 
.     .     called  Gresham  Colleee ;  one  for  PhysicJans,  War« 
wick  Lane;  one  for  the  study  of  Civil  Law,  Doo- 
tors^Commofis  ;  and  the  Heral/ds  College. 
62  Schools,  or  ,publlQ-  Seminaries ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  We^^inster  School,  Blue-coat  Schoof  or  Christ's 
Hospital,  St.  PauV^,  Merchap^  Taylors,  Charter- 
house,  St."Martin^8S2:hool,  &c.  See,  &c.  where  about 
5000  young  persons  are  educated. 
237  Schools  helon^ng  "to  the  different  Parishes  ;  whtre  about 
'  ^000  male  and  female  Children  are  educated  in  Read- 
ing.  Writing,  and  Accompts. 
3730  Private  Schools,  for  all  the  various  branches  of  male  and 
female  Education;  including  some  for  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 

^4050  Seminaries  of  Education. 


The  foUwmg  Schools  seem  to  deserve  f  articular 
Emimeration ;  though  probably  there  are  many  others 
vuhicfi  might  equally  deserve  notice : — 

i»  Asylum 
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jf    1 ,  AsjdomjTn  poor  fria>d)osS|  detcrt^i  girls,  cnder 

twelveyeaWof  ag#,  Vaiixhall  RbaiT     -     ".     175S 
z.  04>han  Woidc:iQge$chacili.%  Qhildrcn  of  Dis. 
scoters^  City  AO^d* 

3  TKilarithropic  Sodety,  St.  George's  Fjtlds,'for 
chi)4Kn'jCiC  dtifDijial  paigit^,  aod  young  4f * 

.linquents. 

4  Freejmsons'  School^  £«'fietx»k  Oiphans,  Su 

Gco^'sFJ4d«     *     -  .^- *7^^ 

5  MarincSocictyi  for  educating  poor  destitote 
boys  to  the  Sq«».  in  I^V»»pte-6ti^    .    *     17(6 

6  British  or  ?^thh  Charity  SchOd,  Gray's  Inn 
^  '  -line     .--....    .    .    -    .'.   1718 

7  F/^CQcL  Qm^  School,  Wiodpull»5trcct,  ^qi. 
tenham-Court-Road      -'  I*".'   1    '«     -     -     1747 

8  School  for  Soldiers'  Girls^  at  Cfathea,  supported. 

^  by  Ladies     -. -.'.      1709 

i  «^      9  Ne^'s  Mathematical  School,  for  teaching  Navi. 

""  gation,  4;c«.  tQ  Door  chUdceiv  King's  Head 

Court,  Gough-Square,  pfect-strcct    -     -    -    1755 
l«  School  for  Children  otthc  Clergy  :  the  Boys  at 
"  •  "ft;r;i,TorK?Wte,  t&%idi^I?tt««-C^*^     . 

»   ^    PacMingt6rt.^— &crctarjr^7  J- '^^ 
,  '.*  No.  ^r  Gray's  inn  Sqtiirc/^       -    f  •   -     174? 
11'  Day^School  rt  Industry;  %t'  Bbys  and  Girls, 
■'     .K^radisc-Sti^cti*MaJryvfeT»  L   "    '     '7^' 


-T3 


,  ^; 


1 5  Saint  Anne's  Society;  'hithertJp  ii  Lavenham, 
'  Suffdk,  about  to  be  ifcrf% 
*'  Tof'Bpyy^iid  Girls,  (cjftcrided  in  7733  and 

id)  Gre](  Coat  Hospj tJ^'Xrtilleiy' Ground,  Wesi. 

minster.     .,  '\  ^  \  •,;.  "^y      ^  I 

^.  17  Gcem CoivHospical^'fii^o.  "'  '  I 

REtlGION  AND  MORALS.-  = 

I  TT^e Society  for  gfVing  cffeccttbTiJs  Majesty's. 

proclamation  against  Vice  and  Immorality         ij^Jj 
^  2  The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 

^f^  I        ,aMtre^t'sju%^s,tk^^  -  -  •  1699! 

o  £  J      S  The  Society  foj"  propagation  of  the' Gospel  in 

o,g         4  The  Society  fp;r  proo^otij^  Rc^liekiuq  ^now. 
g  c  ledge,  by  distributing  t>o6Rs  aAi(»|  the  poor. — 

' Secretary,     Mr.    Watts^    Founder's    Hall, 

Lothbury       .....^....    17'f 
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5^TIit  Sodety  tor  prombtbg  Charity  Schools  in 
Irdandy  Merchant  Seaman's  Office* 

6  The  Society  for  ReUgioutlnstruction  to  the  Me- 
^eroei  in  the  West  Indies    .-•--.     ly^j 

7  T&  Society  For  preventing  crimes,  by  proscciii 
ting Swiqdlers^  Sharpers^  and  Cheats;  Gough. 
Square,  Fleet-street        -    -    -    *    i-    - '       i^j 

8  Brituh  Society  for  th^  Encouragement  bf  Ser- 
vants, No.  2  7,  Hay  .market  -        -  279a 

9  ^Society  fpr  giving  Bibles  to  Soldiers  and  Sailoa^ 

]S)J  No*  427J  Qxford^street  -  .       '   I'^So' 

^  ^    40  Dr.  Bray '«  Charity  for  providing  parochiaT  I4-        * 
brariesy  No.  ^,  Ave-Mana  Lane.  '  . 

M  Society  for  RehdTcf  poor  pious  Clergymen     .     i^g: 
X2  Queen  Anne's  Boanty  for  the  Augmentation  of 
small  Livings  of  Clergymen.— Secretary,  R. 
Bum,  Esq.  uuke-street,  Westminster        •       i^j 
.1 J  Sanday  Schools  in  varioo?  parishes* 
24.  Sunday  School  Sodety,  for  giving  Bibles,  &c. 
and  otherwteefurthering  die  purposes  of  Su^ 
ixy  Schoob.— Sec.  Mr.  PresciII,   No.  47,       ;     ' 
CoDihiU  r       -.       .        -.       *.        jj^f: 


THB   ARTS. 

J  R(^d  Society,  iDoorporated  for  promoting  use-  * 

fid  Knowledge ; — Instituted     •  -        •        -*  i^5j 

z  Anoqpiaxian  Society,.  Somerset  Pl^ce        1     .  i^^f 

3  Socie^  or  Trustees  erf*  the  Frifish  Museum     -  *  1^53 

4  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,  Strand     .  ij^Sg 

5  Royal  Academy  of  Arts^  Somerset  Place        .      .  i?7i 
t  Society  for  tl^   eooonragement  of  Learning,  ^ 

Craoe.Cou't,  Flee^strcet* 

7  Society  for  encourageaoent  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce,  Adelphi  Buildings. 

9  ^edkal  Society  of  Loadot^  BoltHCiMiyr,  Fteet.    .1  » 
itreet  *       -       **       -     ^  *      ,  .  1773 « 

9  Society  <br  the  itopiov^taeDt  of  Naval  Aichi^ 

tcctore. 
10  Veterutary  College,  near  St.  Pancrat  Church* 


14  Royal  Iifldtution  for  atplying  the  Arta  to  thf 

fgomf^afatfotmoiiM    .   •     •  «>       «       1799 

^07  Al0s- 
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'107  Alms-houses  en^wed,  at  different  prriods>,  vhere  tj^s 

old  men  and  women  are  supported;  tht  principal  of  these 
bouses  arc, — The  Trlmry  4^/ns~hoiiies,  for  28  decayed 
Ship  Masters,  in  Mile-Eiyl ;  Bancroft's  Aims^bousesj 
Mile  End,  for  2  4.  Poor  Men ;  Fishmongers*  Alms^houuh 
Ncwington  Butts  ;  tfaherdashers'  Jlms-hotesesg .  in  Hox- 
ton ;  Jeffr'iei*  Alms-houses,  Kingsland  Road ;  Sir  John 
Morden's  College  J  for  decayed  Mer4ih»nts,  at  fiUckhoth  ; 
Emanuelj  01  Ladj  Dacre*s  ^ri;^/>fl/,  TothDficlds,  West- 
minster. ''  '*- 
I  London  Workhouse,  Bishopsgiltc-stYett,  for  decayed  old 

Men.*  •         . 

1  Brit^ewell  Hospital,  an  Asylum  for  Apptrntioes  to  differ- 
ent trades.  Bridge -street  j'BhictJnais.     ; 
I  Charter-house  Hospital,  an   Asylurti.for  "fo  indt. 

gent  persons,  in  Charter-house Square,^**!^^  ^     i6n 
I  Scottish  Hospital,  for  decayed  Natives  c^  Scot-    * 

land,  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street." 
I  Welsh  Hospital, '  for  decayed  Natives  of- Wales, 

xn  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 
I  French  Hospital,  for  decayed  Frenchmen,,  in  St. 

Luke's,  Middlesex     *'-  -       *-  1719 

I  Foundling  Hospitaf,  for  deserted  Infants,  limb's- 

Conduit-street  -        -         -        -         -         1739 

I  Magdalen  Hospital,  for  the  admission  of  seduced 

ftmales,  St.  Cfeorgc*^  Fi^l^  /     -        -        -      1769 
I  Lock  Asylum,  for  penitent  Female  Patients,  cured 

in  the  Lock  Hospital  .      -.    „-         r  1787 

I  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  worn-out  and  disabled  Sol- 
diers -        -        -  •  .    -        -     .    -        167^ 
I  Greenwich  Hospital;  for  worrf-oi^t "and  disabled 

Seamen       "  '    .   -*        -        -^        '-  •  '.       '1694 

iis   ■  '  '  I 


*  Londoa  Workho«Kic».Urgfi.:Vwi^i<V*.l^bfch^,ipj|htt  with  ^at  adv?ot>ge^ 
W  titttA  into  a  house^f  induitry,  or  Penicem ivy  House  ibfpcttj  oficndrn.  for 
which  purpoM  it  wasuwd  jn  rindent-  tis^cf  ^  Alihajugh  it  is  said  tt>>be  sufficient  (o 
lodge  about  500  people,  it  is  now  used  only  as  an  asylum  for  a  few  old  persons;  10^ 
if  a  sinecure  for  the  Keepers  and  Of5cers«  who  live  c^^oitably  as  the  servants  ot  the 
Community  wiihout  dtfb^.ttiy  ^ood.  This  house  is  an^ly  endowed  hy  a  power  of 
ItMfxhi  contribu tioaa  «n  all  the  pari^hci  for  i\K  fitffQfL «  « 
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ASYLUMS  FOR  .sick;  LAME,  DISEASED*,  AND  FOR 
.     -  ]f OCR  PREGNANT  WOMEN.  ; 

I  •  St.  Bartholomew's^  Hospital  in  West  Smichfield^  lor 

the  recqidoD  of  afflicted  and  diseased  Persona  i  j 39 

2.  St.  Thomas's  Uospttal,  Southwark»  for  the  reception 
of  sick  a(hd  lame^  esoecially  sailors         -        .  25^5 

3.  Guy's  Hospital,  Soutnwarl4  for  sick  and  impotent 
persons ;  and  lunatics    ...  «  1^21 

4.  London  Hospital,  Whitechapd  Road^  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  persons  meeting  with  accidents         .        1740 

5.  St.  George'^  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  for  the 
reception  oTsick  and  lame  -  -  ^J3$ 

6.  Westminster  General  Infirmary,  James.street,  West- 
minster,  for  sick  and  diseased  persons  -  1719 

7.  Middlesex  Ho^ttal,  Charles-srreet,  near  Oxford-    ' 
street,  &r  sick  and  kme,  and  pregnant  women  1 74; 

8.  Lock  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Turnpike,  for  persons 
afflicted  with  the  venereal* db<^der  .  1 746 

9.  Hospital  Mis«ricordia,  Goodman's-fields,  for  the 
same  purpose  -  -  -        ^        1774. 

10.  Small-pox  Hos^tal,  •  St«   Panecas,  for  inoculation 

of  poor  persons  -  -  -  1746 

*§     II.  London  Lying-in  Hospital^  Aldetsgate-street,  for 
g  poor  married  women  -  •  -  lyj;© 

5  -^  12.  City  of  London  Lying-in  HosjMtal,  Old-street,  City 

Kosidfldem,  ...  17^1 

13.  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  Brownlow-street,  Long- 
Acre,  iV.  ...  1749 

14.  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital,  Surry  Road, 
Westminster  Bridge,  for  poor  pregnant  women 
generally.  .  ' 

15.  Queen's  Lying-in  Hospital,  Bayswater  Hall,  Ox- 
ford Road,  id. 

16.  Lying-in  Hospital,  Store-street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  id,  -  -  -  '  1767 

17.  Lying-in  Charity,  for  delivering  pregnant  women 
at  their  own  houses ;  If^,  Mannings  Esq.  Gover- 
nor ;  Physician,  Dr.  Simst  Blackfriars  -  17J7 

18.  Society  for  delivering  married  women  in  their  own 
habitations,  by  whom  32  midwives  are  employed. 
No.  18,  Strand  -  -  -  17^7 

19.  Beihlem  Hospital,  for  Lunatics,  Moorfields      -     .     1553 

20.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  Old-street  Road       175 1 

21.  Samaritan  Society  for  relieving  Persons  discharged 
fti)m  Hospitals  -  -  -  1791 

22.  Society  for  visiting  and  relieving  the  Sick  in  their 
own  Houses. 

1  Eastern 
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t  Eastern  D^peosarj^  Whitecliipel 

t  Wcstwn  Diapenitryr  Quirles^iacty  Wemnimttr 

3'  Middlesex  JJiipensary,  Great  AUi^tfect 

4  Lofidon  Dispensary/ Priniiose^tTeet)  Bishopspte-^^ 

;  City  Dispensary,  Bevis  Marks 
•6  Ne«r  Fifitbory  l>iq)enaaty/Sc.' J<Aii*t«ttBBe(»  CHeikmwell 

7  Fiflsbury  Diapcmary,  St.Jahn'tSqoaBe^jQMDCiuirell 
1 8*  Genenl  Diapeoiaryy  AldefBgtte^ueec 

9  Public  Dispensaiy^  Cary-stroett  Unooln's  Inn  Fields 
tt>  In&nt*F9Dr  Dispensary^  Sdio-saiiare 

1 1  St*  James's  l^mnaary,  BenriclMtfeety  Sote 

12  WestmhistcrDi^niary^Oeitiunl.stf«et^  Stho 

i  5'  Mary^k^bone  D«pensary«  Wc&istfeet^  Okfetd^treet 

14  Ossalscon  Diapenaarv*  Bowc^stteet,  Blnwshiiry 

15  Surrey  Dispensary^  lJnion*street,' Borough 

16  Royal    UniYersal    Dispensary,  'Feadieattne  Jla3dipgs» 

HoHxm 
Humane  Society )  for  the  reocyrery  of  drofwned  aod  sofl 

focated  PeraonSf  Spital-a^uaie  sad  Loodrm  Coltcc. 

house  -  -  -  -  1773 

Society  for  the  Rxlief  of  Cleisynen'a  WsdoiKs,  Paper 

Buildings,  Temple 
Society  for  th»  Relief  of  Widows  and  Qtainns  of  Me- 

dical  Men,  Arnided  by  JDr.  Bfoiics  and  Mc  Cham- 

berlaine-  —  -  -  ^         jySt 

Landable  Soeifty;  &r  the  faenoftt  of  WidoM,  Crane* 

Courts  Fieet.street  • 

Society  for  the  supportof  Widows,  SHrrf.nreet»  Strand 
Society  for  the  support  of  poor  Artiatf^  and  their  Wi. 

dows.  Strand 
Three  Societies  for  the  support  of  dea^red  Mnsidan^ 

their  Widiywa  and  Children 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  decayed  Actors 
Aac^arian  Society,  for  the  Relief  of  decayed  Schod. 

masters 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Authors  in  dsstms 
Society  for  tHe  Relief  of  Officers,  their  Widov^  Chil- 

dien.  Mothers,  and  Sisters 
Society  for  Annuities  to  Widonrs,^  (Xd  Fish^stfoet, 

St.  PauPs,  No,  45. 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  sick  and  maimed  Seamen  in 

the  Mcrchanti'  Service  -  . .  1741^ 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  poor  Widows  and  Children 

•  of  Clergymen,  instimted  by  Charter  .  176!  < 
Ra}^ne's  Hospital  for  40  girk,  who  icceire.  lOoL  por- 
tion on  their  marriage               -              .  175^1 

Society  cidled  the  Feast  of  the  Soot  of  theClerrv^/or 

*  apprenticing  their  indigent  Childiti%  14o#  5^  Giay's 
inn  Square 

Fne- 
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•  -       Fj«etflas6W'*Clkiiriejr 

Sociery  for  tbe  relirfof  Pmons  cooSped  £>r  Small 
Debts,  Craven-street,  Strand 

Society  for  betlteriiig  the  C0iiditioo>  $dA  inff^atmj 
I       the  comforts  of  the  Poor 

Society  &r  improring  the  condition  of  CUinaey. 
Svreepers   .        ' 

Five  Soup  Sodettei 

WorKhoaset 

private  Asylums  for  Lunatics 
Qz  Public  Companies  in  the  City  of  Londoi^wh6  give 
^'  ki'ehamy  slboye^^7^iOooayear 

,  Stock's  Blind  ChMrity^  distributed  by  theTiusters. 
Staihers*  Conk|iany        ''»  *  -         -      ij86 

Hecb^rbif^ttni's*  B&id  Cfaaiitf ,  i^Mt  at  Christ's 
Hospiul  -  .  -  -    1787 

Asylum  6x  Oeaf  and  Dumb  Poor^  Gfiikige  Rbsdi 
BeMN>nd$e)[  .  -  .        1792 

Charitable  Society  for  Industrious  Poor,  School 
House,  Hatton  Garden 

Society  for  Cliariuble  Purposes^  Wardour-street^ 
Soho  .  .  .  iYi$ 

i6od  Friendly  Societiet  in  the  Metropdis  and  itsricinty, 
of  which  about  8oo  have  enrolled  themselves 
under  the  Act  of  PaHiamenty  33* Geo.  III.  up.     i   > 
Kfm    Th^  are  composed  of  mechanics  and  la* 
bouring  people,  who  distribute  to  sick  members, 
and  for  funerkls,  sums  raised  by  monthly  pay.     1 
ments,  amounting  on  an  avera^  to  is.  8d.  a 
month,  or  20s.  a  y6ar,  and  consisting  of  about 
Scooo    members,    who    thus  raise  annually     > 
8o»oool« 

Reflecting  on  the  foitgoing  list  of^taripu^  laiid- 
able  Institutions,  which  it  cannot  be  expected  should 
be  altogether  perfect,  but  which  njay  be  said  to  t>o 
unparalleled  in  point  of  extent,  as  welt  as  tnvmifi- 
cence,  and  conferring  the  higfhesf  honour  onr  the 
National  Character  for  Charity  and  Humanity ;  the 
mind  is  lost  in  astdnisbnaent,  that:,  greater  and  more 
extensive  bcne6ts  have  not  arisen  to  the  inbalfilsqts 

of 
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of  the  Metropolis  ;  not  only  ip  improving  their  mc 
rals,  but  in  prcvertting  the  lowest  Orders  of  th 
People  from  suficrii^  that  extreme  misery  an 
wretchedness,  ivhich  fcas  already  been  stated  to  exi: 
in  so  great  a  degree  in  London. 

When  it  is  also  recollected,  that  largo  sums  an 
annually  expended  by-  Societies  instituted  for  pro 
moting  religion,  virtua,  and  good  morals,  it  mus 
be  evident,  as  human  Misery  docis  hot  appear  to  ht 
alleviated,  and  rhe  &K>rals  a(  the  People  grow  worst 
— that  there  must^bc  soiiie  cause  to  produce  cfftct: 
so  opposite  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  unparalleled  philanthropy ;  the  cause,  indeed, 
may  easily  be  traced  to  that  evident  deficiency  in  the 
general  System  of  Police,  which  has  so  often  bjecn 
mcationcd  in  the  course  of  this  Work.* 
•  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  useful,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  improper,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Police,  to 
insert  a  brief  detail  of  the  different  Courts  of  Law, 
and  public  Prisons,  established  in  the  Metropolis; 
for  the  distribution  of  Justice,  and  the  punishmeot 
of  delinquents^  for  civil  as  well  as  criminal  offences ; 


*'  But  particulaFly  that  branch  of  It,  which  relates  to  the  xn2nag» 
ment  of  the  Poor,  than  .which  nothing  in  a  greater  degree  reqaiif 
immediate  improveiii£nt ;  since.it  is  unquestionably  true,  andhil 
indeed,  been  already  shewn,  that  from  this  source  incalculable  e-.il 
have  arisen,  which  must  proportionately  increase^  until  some  c^ 
tttal  remedy  is  applied, — See  Cliapter  ijth^  where  a  remedy  is  j* 
poKd; 

togetbe 
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together  with  the  number  of  professional  men  at- 
tached- tQ  these  various  Law  establishments. 

COURTS    OF   JUSTICE 
t-      .  ^     METROPOLIS. 


8 

i 


The  High  Coart  of  Paf liament.     .    r 

TJ^e^Hioijsc  of  Lords ;  'iitix^  tKe  Appe^  "*  the  last  resort  in 
all  cauijescruoin^I  and  91  vH.       ...,"• 

The,  Court  of  Exchequer  ChambcrJ  before  which  Writs  of 
Error  ^c  brought  on  j^u^gipents  in  thc^  C^urt  of  King's  Bench 
andother'Courtij  it  U  coro}$osedj  in  certain  cases^  of  all  the 
Twdve  'Judges,  afid  the  liOrS  Chancellor ;  but  sometimes  rf 
a  smaller  number.     ' 

Tho  Hij^-  Court  of 'Chancery — at  Westminster  Hall — and 

.The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  held  in  Westminster  Hall 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas/  }^h\d  in  Westminster  Half   *  r 
The  Court  of  Exchequer— a  Court  of  Law,  Equity  and 

Revenue;  "held  at  Westminster  Hall  and  Serjeant's  Inn 
The  Court  of  Appeals  in  Colonial  and -Prize  Causes ;  before 

the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy,  Council  at  Whitehall 
X^^' JS*gfi  Coi?rt  of  Admiral ty^  .for  Prizes,"  &c.  at  Doctor's 

Cominons  -,  and  in  criminal  Cases,  twioe  a  year,  at  the  Old 


Bailey 


Four  Eccle- 
siastical 
Courts. 


'Prerogative  rCourt,  for .  Wills^ 

apa  Administrations 
Court  of  Arches,  for  Appeals 
'  from  inferior  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  in  the  Province ,  of 
Canterbury  ;   the  Court  of 
Peculiars  is  a  branch  of  this 
"Court 
'Faculty  Court,  to  grant  Dis- 
pensations to  marry,  &c. 
Court  of  Delegates  for  Eccle- 
siastical Ai^Irs 


.Doctors* 

^Commons. 


p» 
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COURTS  or  JUSTICE  iKf  he  METRdrt)LIS. 

The  Court  of  Oyer  and  "\ 
Terminer  ana  GzpUl  Held  by  Uu  Majosty's  Commission 
Delivery  for  trying  >     to  the  Lord-Mayor,  Judges,  Re. 
Criminals  at  the  Jus.  I      corder^and  Common  Serjeant,  &c. 
tice  Hall,  Old  Bailey  5     -    ' 


Court  of  C.The  &|t>rttH$  ftoqirt  (^^  the  City  for  Picas  of 

Hustings  \      Land  and  Common  Pleas  ' 

•Fpr.A^^iohs  (if^Dcbritod  TrcsjasV-andfor 
•  Appeals^  frqm  inferior  Courts  ancf  for  foreign 
The  Lord-  J  ,  attachri^nts ;  giving  4ccisions  in  all  as« 
Mayor's  .  iT.  ^  tv'hatsoeyer^  iji'x'^days,  at^n  eJcpcncc  not 
Court  "  "  I  exceeding' thirty  'Shillings;  ^cld  in  \i» 
tlng'i  Befy^)j,.yiiiliihan,  by  "the  J^- 
Mayor,  Recorder,  apd  Aldermet^ 

^Heldb)^  tu'o  Aldcrtn^6  jipd  fpur  SfepabcFBof 

y  tf|c  (pommoB  C^^^*  '^ipoif^i^d  ^Y  ^^ 

<  LordlMayoi;  aha  Al^ctrh^n'^  tl^ret  of  whom 

J  font?  a  Cour  f  for  th(;  recovery  pf  so^ll  deba 

v..  undej;  49^.  it  the  exptnce  01  lod, 


Coortof- 
Requ^sts 


§ 

u 

^^  Chamberlain's 
Coujt 

J' 


c 

4) 

>• 


Sheriff's 
Court 


Court  of  0)r- 

phans  , 


Pic  Poudre 
Court 


1 

s 


Held  every,  diy.  to  det0rmir>c.  difiercnces  b<» 
tVveen  masters  and  apprentices ;  and  to  ad- 
mit t(io$e  qualified  to  the'freecbm  of  th^ 
Chyr       ^ •-  ''     '     ^  '  v;' 

tliffH  fc^ery  Wcdp«day,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  §t  Guildh^ill ;  where  Actions 
x>f  .Debt  andTfesftasi,  &c.  are  tried  by  tis 
Shcrifii  and  hl^  Ucputy,  who  are  Jude«  of  1 
^be  Court, 


fteld  before  the  Lord;Maj^or  and  AWcnncn, ; 

.  as  Guardians  of  the  Children  of  deccafed 

Preerfieri  iinSex  twcnty-qpe  years  of  age,  ic^\ 

Held'  by  the  Lord-Mayor  and  Stewards,  fd( 
administering  instainaneousjustice  betweaf 
Buyers  and  Sellers  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  ai 
redress  all  such  disorders  as  may  a^ise  tbere^ 


eOURTH 
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Court  of 
Conservancy  J 


U 
i 

Id 
t 

J 

C 

c 


COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS, 

THcld  by  the  Lord-Mayo^  and  Aldermcji  four 

I      times  a  year,  in  Middlescj^   E$scx,  Kent, 

J      and  Surry;    who  inquire  ^y  a  Jury,  into 

Abuses  relative  to  the  Fi&hing  on  the  River 

Thames,  and  redress  tlie  same  ;  from  Staines 

Wetf,  to  Yenfleet  East, 

"These  relate  to  setting  the  Assize 
on  Bread  and  Salt— to  tiie  mu- 
nicipal Officers  of  the  City-r-to 
the  Elections  of  Lord-Mayor, 
Sheriffs,  and  Officers  of  th^ 
City — and  to  the  Management 
of  the  Public  Property  of  the 
City,  and  removing  Nnilancefi. 
ThcWardmotcs  Arc  held  chief- 
ly foe  the  Election  of  Alder- 
men  &  Common  Coimcilmen* 

General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  by.  the  Lordi. 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  eight  times,  a  y^ar. 


Court  of  Lord-Mayor  and 
Aidermen.-Court  of  Com- 
mon Council. — Court   of/ 
Common  Hall. — Court  of 
Wardmotes 


Petty  Sessions  for  saiall  Offences,  &&.  hel4  at  ^ 
the  Mansion  .House  by  the  Lord^Majror  (  Daily,   in 
and  one  Alderman  :   and  at  Guildhall  by  I  forenooa 
two  Aldermen  in  rotation  J 

Coroners' 
Court 


tt* 


Court  of  the 
Tower  of 
London 

Coort  of  the 
Dtichy  of 

Lancaster 


I 


Quarter 
Sessions  of 
the  Peace* 


Westminster 
Court 


(  To  inquire  into  the  jcfot^  of  sudden  deaths, 
X      when  they  arise. 

C  Held  within  the  verge  of  the  City  by  a  Stew* 
J  ard,  appointed  by  the  Constable  of  the 
j  Tower,  before  WhonI  are  tried  Actitois  of 
(^     Debt,  Trespasses,  ar^  Covenants 

A  supreme  Court  of  RecSerd,  btki  in  Somerset 
Place,  for  deciding  by  f  he  Chancellor  Of  tho 
said  Duchy,  all  mattertfof  Law  or  Equity  be- 
longing to  the  County  falatine  of  Lancaster 

A  Court  of  Record,  held  by  the  Justices  of  the ' 
Gity  and  Ltborfy  of  Westminster,  four 
times  a  year,  at  the  Guildhall,  We^^min- 
fer,  for  all  Trespassifcg,  Petty  Larcenies,  and 
other  small  Offences,  (jommitted  within  the 
City  and  Liberty  -    , 

r  Or  Court  Leet,  held  by  the  Dean  of  IVest* 
y  minster,  or  his  Steward,  for  choosiiig  pB,« 
J  rochial  Officers,  preventing! and  lempvin; 
f      Nuisances,  3cc, 

^       r  F  a  COURTS 
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COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS, 

Held  by  Commiasiohers  j[heing  respectable 
Housekeepers)  for  deciding  without  appeal, 
all  Pleas  for  Debts  under  forty  shilling?. 
For  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret,  St.  Jdyij 
St.  Martin,  St.  Paul  Covcnt  Garden,  Sr. 
Clement  Danes,  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  and 
that  pprt  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster  which 
joins  Westminster 

Held  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  sanfc 
purposes;  for  the  p^rishe^  of  St.  Ani:e, 
St.  George  Hanover-square,  and  St.  Jaices, 

'     Westminster 


o 

U 


e  Si 

^^ 

4-.       C 

^  o 

J2    BO 

91    ^ 

o 

O 


Court  of 
Requests, 
Castle-street,-^ 
Leicester- 
square. 

Court  of  Rer  { 
quests.  Vine-  ^ 
street,  Picca- ' 
dilly. 
Petty  Ses- 
sions,  or  Po- 
lice Court, 
bdd  at  Bow- 
street. 


A  Court  of  Petty  Sessions,  held  by  two  Magis- 
trates every  day, (Sunday excepted)  morning 
and  evening,  for  matters  of  Police,  and  va- 
Tiou4  Offences,  and  Misdemeanors,  &c. 

Police  Qourt  I  A  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  established  by  Act 
or  Petty  S*es-  ]  '   t)f  Parliament,  held  every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  {Sunday  excepted)  by  two  Magis- 
trates, for  matters  of  Police,  aod  various 
Ofiences,  Misdemeanors^  &c. 


sions,  held  at  c 
Qucen-sq. :  r 
Westminster/ 

Police  Court,  | 
or  petty  Ses- 
si6ns,  held  at  i 
Great  Marl- 
borough-str.  i 


The  same. 


St.  Martiris- 
k-Grand 
Court  .. 


East  Smith- 
field  Court 


Finsbury 
Court 


St*  Cathe- 
rine's  Court 

Whitechapcl 
Court 


\A  Court  of  Ricordy  subject  to  the  Dean  ard 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  held  every  Wed- 
nesday, for  the  trial  of  all  Personal  Actions, 
The  process  is  by  a  Capias  against  the  body, 
or  an  Atrichment  against  the  goods  in  this 
particular  Liberty 
A  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron,  held  for  this 
Liberty,  to  hx}uire  into  Nuisances,  &c.— 
In  the  Court  Baron  Pleas  are  held  to  tk 
amount  of  forty  ehillitigs 

'  A  Coun  Leet  held  once  a  year,  by  a  Steward 
of  the  Lord- Mayor,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  cf 
Finsbury,  for  inquiring  into  those  Nuisances 
compe,tent  for  Leet  Juries,  by  ancient  usagci 
and  swearing  in  Constables  for  the  Mam'r 

'Two  Courts  are  confipetent  to  be  held  wirh-f 
this^  small  Precinct,  fot  Actions  of  D^tasd 
Trespass,  at  St. Catherine's,  near  the  Tow e? 

'  A  Court  held  by  the  Steward  of  the  Manor  d 
Stepney,  by  whom,  and  a  Jur)',  are  tried  Ac- 

\     tions  of  Debt  for  5I.  and  under^  &c.  &c. 
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COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  in  the  METRdPOLIS. 

'Sheriff's         C  For  the  County  of  Middlesex,  for  Actions  of 
Court  f      Debt,  Trespasses,  Assaults,  &c. 

Ge^IIal  ^f  •  r^''^^  ^>^  the  Justices  of  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, eight  times  a  year,  at  the  New  Sessions 
House,  Clcrkenwcll  Green,  for  all  Tres- 
passes, Petty  Larcenies,  Misdemeanors,  and 
other  offences,  &c.  and  for  Roads,  Bridges^ 
and  other  County  A£Biirs 


•is 


sions  of  the 
Peace,  and 
Sessions  of 
Oyer  and 
Terminer 
Petty  Scs- 
sbns  or  Po- 
lice  Court, 
established 
by  Act  of 
Parliament 
Petty  Ses- 
sion, orPo- 


A  Court  of  Petty  Sessions,  held  every  morning 
and  evening,  (Sunday  excepted)  by  twio  Ma. 
gist  rates,  xat  the  Public  Office,  in  Hatton 
Garden,  fpr  matters  of  Police  and  various 
Offences,  Misdemeanors,  &c* 

At  the  Public  Office,  Worship-street,  near 
Finsbory-sauare,  by  two  Justices,-  for  ob- 
jects of  Police,  &c. 

At  the  Public  Office,  Lambeth-street,  White* 
chapel 

At  the  Public  Office,  High-street,  Shadwell 

For  inquiring  into  caoses  of  sudden  death 

For  small  debts  under  40s.  without  appesi, 
held  in  Fullwood's  RentSj  Holborn,  for  the 
Division  of  Finsbury  , 
For  small  debts  under  40s.  without  appeal, 
held  in  Osbom-streer,  Whitechapel,  hy  Com- 
missioners, under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
chosen  annually  by  the  several  Parishes  in 
the  Tower  Hamlets 
General  andQiiarterr  Held  by  the  Justices  of  that  Liberty, 
Sessions  of    the\     8  times  a  year  for  Petty  Liarcehies, 
Peace  for  the  Li-/      Trespasses,    Felonies,    and  Misde- 
bertyofthcToweri     mcanors,  &c,  within  that  particular 
of  London.  \,    District 

r  Held  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,Southwark,  by  the 
}    Lord-Mayor's  Steward,  for  Actions  of  small 
(    Debts,  Damages,  Trespass,  &c. 
C  For  the  Clinic  Liberty;  held  near  Bankside,  in 


lice  Couf  t 

Idem 

Idem 

Two  Coro- 
ners' Courts 

Court  of 
Requests 


Court  of 
Requests 


Court  of 
Record 


Court  of 
Record 


Marshalsea ' 
Court 


I 


Southwark,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
Steward,  forActions  of  Debt,  Trespass,  &c, 
within  that  Liberty. 
A  Court  of  Record  (or  the  Court  of  the  Royal 
Palace)  having  jurisdiction  12  miles  round 
Whitehall  (exclusive  of  the  City  of  LondonJ 
for  actions  of  liebts.  Damages,  Treipa^^ses, 
&c.  and  subject  to  be  removed  to  a  nigher 
Court  of  Law,  when  above  ^\* 
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r  For  the  itcorcry  of  small  D^bts  under  40?. 

Court  of        3      without  appeal,  held  at  St.  Margaret's  Hillr 

Requests  j  '  by  Commissioners  chos«n  under  the  Act  ot 
(     Parliament,  by  the  diffcroit  Parishes 

Coroners'       (  To  inquire  into  causes  of  suddea  Itelth— ir. 

Court  I      Southwark,  Arc. 

Quarter  Ses-  (  Held  by  the  Lord-Mayor  and  Aldermcii,  at  S:. 

sions  of  the  }      Margaret's  Hill,  for  the  Borough  of  Soud*. 

Peace  f      wark 

Quarter  Sessions  of'  Held  at  the  New  Sessions  House  ir. 
the  Peace  for  the  <.  Southwark,  hy  the  Magistrates  ci 
Connt>'  of  Surry   (     the  County  0/  Surry 

Petty  Ses-      f  ^ .  , 

sionsiior  Po,  I  A  Court  held  every  morning  and  evening,  br 

lice  Coiirty     \     twojustioes,  at  the  Public  OjBfce,  linioB 

established     ]      HalU  Union-street>  Southwark,  for  ObjecB 

by  Act  of      I      of  Police^  &c» 

Parliament    L 

Prisons  in  the  Metropolis. 


s  . 
8 


t: 

S 

u 


1.  King's  Bench  Prison,  for  Debtors  on  Process  or  Execution  ia 

the  King's  Bench,  $cq.  St.  George's  Fields 

2.  Fleet  Prison,  for  Debtors  on  Proccss,&c,  in  the  Common  Picas, 

&c.  Fleet  Market 

3.  Ludgatc  Prison,  Bishopsgate -street  1  p^^  ^^  ^j     . 

4.  Poultry  Compter,  m  the  Poultry  \      ^^^^J 

5.  Giltspur-street  Compter,  Giltspur-strcet  ,       ) 

6.  Newgate,  or  City  and  County  Gaol,  Old  Bailey 

7.  New  Prison,  Clcrkenwell — Gaol  for  the  County  of  Middle«x 

8.  Prisdn  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Wcll-closc- 

square 
g.  Whitechapel  Prison  for  Debtors  in  the  five  pound  court 
iQ.  Savoy  Prison,  for  Deserters  and  Military  Delinquents 

piu  City  Bridewell — Bridewell,    Bridgc-strcO* 
1  Blackfriars 

Houscsof  Correc  1  12.  Tothill  Fields  Bridewell— Tothill  Fields 
•     tion.  I  13.  Sm  Fields  Penitentiary  HoHse 

f  14.  New  Bridewell  in  the  Borough  of  Scud- 
(_  wark 

ij.  County  Gaol  for  Surry  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark 
X6.  Clink  Gaol,  in  ditjo  '^     *  .' 

17.  Marshalsea  Gaol,  in  the  Borough,  forPimtes,  5iC„ 
ikn  New^  Gaol,  in  the  Borough. 

•   .  Nothing 
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Noticing,  perhaps,  can  tnanifbst^  lii  a  greater  de-< 
grec,  the  increased  coniriierce  arid  poptitatton  df 
the  Mctrapblis  of  the  Empire,  than  tho  following 
summary  detail  of  tlic  difFenent  dastes  of  pfofii^ 
sional  men  connected  with  the  i^rious  de^rtmenlB 
of  the  La\v. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  Statements^  that 
there  are  in  the  Metropolis 

9  Supreme  Courts ;  to  V^hich  arc  attached  276  officers* 

4  Eccfcsiast^cal  Cburts     -.-----54  do. 
ik- Inferior  Courts  for  sradLDebti     ...     146  do* 
1  Court  of  Oyer  aad  Tejuainer^  and  Gaol      7    ^^  j^ 
Delivery    -    -. ^    ±1  do. 

4  Cowts  of  Oencral  and  Quarter  Sessions     7     ,^  j 

.QfthtfPeiice     .."..-     u      |.  46do. 

10  Courts  and  Petty  Sessions  for  purposes        7  j^ 

of  Police    -    -    -    .    /-*^.    .     Jiyvdo. 

5  Caropers'  Courts.   •«•••*«*    20  do« 


753, 
Xing's  Serjeants,  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Oe- 

neralj  and  King's  Adrocate  .  ^i  .  •  a 
Serjeants  at  Law  ..•-•.•-  14 
Doctors  of  Law    .---••        ..      14 

Kin^s  Cooftsd *•••     .      25 

*  Masters  in  Chance^    i    -    .    -    *     •     *     10 
Barristers  at  Law    ...-.•     •     -    40a 
Special  Pleaders    --------        50 

Proctors  in  Doctor's  Comtitons    v    .    .     -       go 
Cont«yanoersr    --^•---     -     .     .40 

Attomejs  at  Law  in  the  difierem  CoGurts  «  if900 
Clerks,  Assistants^  ahd  others,  estimated  at  ^9^00 
Notaries  fublic    .----.     -     h    ^  2^ 

Total  about    -    *    7000  . 
*  Utiit  tome  fwrther  pttfieutan  tliV  i7tb  Re^  of  dM  FhwiW  CMMsSttM. 

It 
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It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  view  of  a  very 
interesting  subject,  without  being  forcibly  struci 
with  the  vast  extent  of  the  wealth  and  conunercial 
•intercourse  of  the  Country,  which  furnish  advantage- 
ous employment  for  such  a  multitude  of  individual! 
in  one  particular  profession.  Every  good  man,  and 
every  lover  of  his  Country,  must  anxiously  wish  tha: 
the  advantages  may  be  reciprocal ;  and  that  men  Oi 
.talents,  integrity,  and  ability,  in  the  profession  of 
the  Law,  vyhile  they  extend  their  aid  to  the  removn! 
of  those  evils  which  are  a  reproach  to  the  cnminai 
jurisprudence  of  tjie  Country,  would  also  assist  in 
procuring  the  removal  of  the  inconveniences  at  pre- 
sent felt  in  the  recovery  of  small  debt?.  This  is 
peculiarly  irksome  to  every  well-disposed  person, 
who,  in  the  oourse-  of  business,  having  transactions 
with  the  mass  of  mankind,  cannot  avoid  frequently 
meeting  with  bad  or  litigious  characters^  by  whom 
dispute*  are  unavoidably  generated. 

According  lo  "thc^  prcvtiiling  System,  if  the  debt 
exceeds  40^;,  the  action  niay  be  brought  in  a  superior 
Court,  where,  if  contested  or  defended^  the  expettce, 
at  the  lowest  computation,  must  be  upwards  of  fifty 
pounds.  Prudent  men,  under  such  circumstances, 
will  forego  a  -just  claim  upon  smother,,  or  make  up  a 
false  one  upon  therhselves,  as  by  far  the  least  of  two 
evils,  in  all  cases  where  they  come  in  contact -with 
designing  and  bad  people ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
worthless  part  of  mankind,  availing  themselves  in 
Civil,  as  others  do  in  Criminal  Cases^  of  the  imper- 
'•  fcctions 
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fections  of  the  Law,  forge  these  defects  into  a  rod  of 
oppression,  either  to  defraud  the  honest  part  of  the 
Community  of  a  just  right,  or  to  create  fraudulent 
demands,  where  no  right  attaches ;  merely  because 
those  miscreants  know  that  an  action  at  Law,  even 
for  20/.  cannot  either  be  prosecuted  or  defended, 
without  sinking  three  times  the  amount  in  Law  ex- 
pences ;  besides  the  loss  of  time,  which  is  still  more 
valuable  to  men  in  business. 

To  convince  the  Reader  that  this  observation  is 
not  hazarded  on  weak  grounds,  and  that  the  evil  is  so 
great  as  to  cry  aloud  for' a  remedy,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  alone, 
in  the  year  1793,  the  number  of  bailable  writs  and 
executions,  ipr  debts  from  Ten  to  Twenty  pounds, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  5,7 19>  and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  debts  sued  for  was  the  sum  of 

^.81,791- 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  ahhottgh  it  is  most 
vnquestionahly  truey  that  the  mere  costs  of  these  ac- 
tions, although  made  up,  and  not  defended  at  al)^ 
would  amount  to  68,728/. — And  if  defended,  the 
aggregate  expence  to  recover  81,791 /.  must  be — 
(strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  appear )y  nb  less  than 
285,960/. !  being  considerably  more  than  -three  times 
the  amount  of  the  debts  sued  for. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  contem- 
plation of  a  circumstance,  marking,  in  so  strong  a 
degree,  the  deficiency  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Country. 

Through 
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Through  this  n6w  medium  *Wc  discover  one  of  thd 
many  causes  of  the  inci-easc  of  crimes. — And  bencd 
ibat  caution  which  men  in  busrnede  are  compdUed  to 
exercise  (especially  in  the  Metropolis),  to  avoid  irans^ 
actions  with  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  devoid  of 
principle. 

Whenever  the  Laws  cannot  be  promptly  exe- 
cuted, at  an  expence,  that  will  not  restrain  the  w«r« 
thy  and  useful  part  of  the  Community  from  the  fol- 
lowing up  their  just  rights,  bad  men  will  multiply. 
The  morals  of  the  People  will  become  more  and  tnore 
corrupted,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  State  will  be 
endangered. 

In  a  political,  as  well  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
it  is  an  evil  that  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist; 
especially  when  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  a  re- 
medy may  be  applied,  without  afFectmg  the  pecu* 
niary  interest  of  the  more  reputable  part  of  the 
Profession  of  the  Law,  while  it  would  unquestion- 
ably produce  a  more  general  diffusion  of  Emdat* 
ment; 

If,  instead  of  the  various  inferior  Courts  for  the 
recovery  of  debts,  (exclusive  of  the  Courts  of  Con- 
science) which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  Chapter, 
and  which  lire  of  v^ry  limited  uscr.on  acooilint  of  ap- 
peals lying  in  all  actions  above  S/.-*-lhe  Justices,  in 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  ^specialfy  ccfmnissioTud, 
were  to  be  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  fauilly, 
hy  a  Juty^  all  actions  of  debt  under  50/.  and  to  tax 
the  Costs  in  proportion  to  the  amount^  the  Ferdict, 
Q  great 
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great  behefits  >*ould  result  to  the  Public.  ^^  pre- 
Sent,  the  rule  is  to  /iJlaW  the  same  costs  for  forty  shil- 
lings as  for  ten  thousand  pounds  /* — It  depends  onJy 
on  the  length  C>f  tbe  ple^dtng^^and  not  on  the  value 
of  the  action. 

HutDBOity,  Justice,  and  Policy,  plead  for  an  im- 
provement of  the  System  ;  more  particularly  when 
it  is  recollected  that,  between  Six  and  Seven  Thou- 
sand unfortunate  persons  aie  arrested  annually  on 
me^ftt  ffo(fss  in  Middlesex  alone,  one  half  of  whom 
are  for  debts  under  twenty  pimnds.  In  the  kingdom 
at  large,  the  number  is  not  less  than  Forty  Thousand 
for  trifling  debts  in  the  course  of  a  year  !— -The  un- 
avoidably cxpence,  therefore,  at  the  lowest'  oomputar 
tion,  is  a  iDost  grievourburden,  which  on  many  occa- 
sions, 0ends  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  9 

*  The  fgllowing  authentic  table,  divided  into  four  Classes,  wiU 
shew  in  forcible  colours,  the  evils  which  arise  from  there  being  no 
distinction  between  the  amooiit  6f  the  sum  to  be  recovered  in  one 
action  and  anothe;]f,  in  settling  the  costs.  In  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, in  the  year  1793,  the  actions  for  recovering  debts  stood  thus : 


from  f  o  to    20I 
20  90  3^^ 

_jo  to  I09 


01  Writs. 

4*367 


of 
which 


\1}^)/Ctj^\ 


BaiUblc. 


4*)966 
2.491. 


ii,to<; 


Cosis  of 
Actions 
E^^cu-Kiiidefehded 
«ti2l.each. 

6»,728 

2UC90 
52,404 


cions. 

753 
389 

U875 


3»?72       i6»<S2 


Cofiis  of 

Actions 

defended 

at  5  ol.  each 

285,950 

"31350 
238,350 
J  16,200 


753*850 


Nee 

Amount 
of  D^btt 
sued  for 

8 1, 79* 

85,675 

»37»35^ 

r,©  10*3  7* 


il!li22il 


Thus  it  appears,  that  upwards  of  one  million  of  money,  in  the 
4th  class,  is  recovered  at  considerably  less  than  half  the  cxpence  of 
#x,79tA  inA«'i«t€lx»*  *      r    ^       .     «. 

.gadi, 
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gaol,  for  the  Attorney's  bills,  to  the  total  ruin  of 
themselves,  and  often  to  the  destruction  of  their 
families.  . 

The  Evil,  in  this  view,  is  eitcecdingly  proniinenL— 
It  involves  in  it  consequences  which  trench  upn 
the  best  interests  of  the  Country.  The  Mischief  in- 
creases, unperceived  by  the  people  at  kirge,  and  Re- 
medies are  not  applied  ;  because  few  men  will  sub- 
ject themselves  to  investigations  of  great  labour,  with- 
out which  facts  are  not  to  be  obtained;  and  without 
facts  it  .is  impossible  to  reason  with  accuracy,  or  to 
draw  just  conclusions  upow  any  subject. 

It  will  be  found  upon  inquiry,  that  the  miseriesof 
a  gaol,  by  which  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people  are 
often  punished,  do  not  so  frequently  attach  to  the 
worthless  and  profligate  part  of  the  Community,  as  to 
those  \\l\o  have  been  useful  members  of  the  State- 
Like  the  adroit  thief,  encouraged  to  proceed  by  many 
escapes.  Knaves  are  seldom  victims  to  the  severity  of 
the  Law. — ^The  Innocent,  and  often  the  Industrious, 
unskilled  in  the  tricks  and  artifices  which  bad  men 
pursue  to  rid  themselves  of  incumbrances,  (for  which 
there  is  abundant  resource  in  the  chicaneof  theLaw;) 
are  generally  the  suiFcrers. 

To  incarcerate  one  member  of  the  body  politic, 
whose  misfortunes  and  losses  may  have  arisen  from 
giving  credit  to  another,  wlio  is  relieved  by  a  Commis- 
sion of  Bankrupt,*  because  his  debts  amounted  to 

more 

*  It  IS  to  be  observed,  that  the  Debtors  comprised  In  the  fint 
tfaDcecb^stes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note,  page  587,  aie  ge«- 
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tore  than  lOOL  seems  .not  well  to  accord  with  Jus- 
Ifc,  Humanity,  dr.  State. Policy.  It  debases. the. 
linds  of  thousands  whpsfe  conduct  never  deserved, 
ach  a  fate— rwho  were  from  the  nature  of  their  deal- 
igs,  ahhough  smail^  entitled  upon  the  principle  adop- 
id  by  the  Legislature,  to  the  same  relief  which  is 
Uendicd  to  the  liigher  classes  by  whom  they  often 
iiffer— fand  some^tiines  too  by  the  most  worthless  and 
epraved.Tr-While  no  good  can  arise  from  their  con-- 
inement,  it  is  thus  rendered,  infinitely  more  severe 
ban  that,  which  is,  in  many  .instances, ,  inflicted  on 
riminal  offeoders.— Their  labour  is  lost  to  the  Com-r 
nunity. — rThejr.  families  are  ijeglected-r— and  perhaps 
eared  up  in  vice*  an4  -i^l^ness  to  become  Nuisances 
n  that  ScH^iety,  of  which  they  might  h^ve  been  vir- 
uous  and  useful  Members, 

1U7  tbq  objects  of  iapiisonment ;  while  the  kinknipt-lawB  relieve 
he  fourth,  the  insolvency  of  which  class  geherally  produces  the  dis- 
rcss  of  the  other ;  who  must  languish  in  a  gaol  and  suffer  a  severe 
tmishment,  although  it  is  clear  to  deixKmstration>  that  the  Debtor 
3r  ninety ':nihf  pounds  is  equally  an  object  of  commiseration  as  an- 
ther whose  debt  amounts  to  one  hundred ;  and  almost  in  the  same 
egree  subject  to  accident  and  misfortune. 

Under  a  System  so  contrary  to.reason,  and  so  shocking  to  huma^ 
ity,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  liestowed  on  the  founcjers  and  sup. 
prtcrs  of  the  excellent  Institution  for  the  relief  of  honest,  industri- 
us  persons  imprisoned  for  small  debts.  The  immense  number  re- 
eved by  this  benevolent  Society,  who  have  appeared  upon  inquiry 
ot  to  hay«  brought  misfortunes  upon  themselves  by  imprudence, 
{  one  of -the  strongest  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  imperfection 
F  the  laws  ;  which  are  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  erroneous,  in  the 
i<e  of  every  penon  who  is  discharged  by  the  bounty  of  the 
ublic* 

3     ■  This, 
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Thhy  therefore,  is  a  most  important  braiich  of 
what  may  be  called  Civil  Pdice,  highly  •deserving  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature ;  becia*jBe  it  is?  hot  only 
contrary  to  Reason,  but  pregnant  with  evils  which 
tend  to  the  increase  of  crimes  in  a  greater  degree  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

The  extensive  and  growing  intercobree  in  com- 
mercial dealings,  and  the  diffused  stat«  of  property 
flrast,  of  coorse,  progressively,  im^rcasc*  itic-t»umbcrof 
Appeals  to  Gourt^  of  Justiee-,  ^ven  unddr  tho  present 
System  ;  till  at  length  the  duty  -of  the  Judges  (in- 
finitely more  extensive  than  ti>eir  predcteessors  expe- 
rienced, and  increasing  every  ylay,)wlB  somukiply, 
as  to  render  it  an  act  of  great -cnadty  itnd  injustice, 
riot  to  ease  them'  of  the- unreasonable  labow  arising 
from  small  Law- suits. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  Members  of 
the  Executive  Governtnerit.  As'  we  advance  in 
ric])QS,  population,  and  crimes,  the  ipanagemcnt  of 
the  Country  becomes  more  eomplioated.  The  la- 
bour attached  to  the  higher  departments  <^ihe  State 
of  all  descriptions  is  iniinitely  greater  than  a  centur) 
ago  'i  and  yet  ihtv^  is  no  tncreaae  in  the  nun>ber  of 
the  first  executive  responsible  officers. — ^This,  (al- 
though it  has  not  heretofore  attracted  notice,)  when 
duly  conlsidered,  will  be  foutid  to  be  a  very  serious 
ifiisfortune. 

The  mind^ .  however  active  or  enlightened,  cin 
ooly  compass  certain  objects.  .  It  requires  relaxa- 
tion ;  it   cannot  always  be  upon  the  stretch. — There 
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18  a  point  beyond  which  bumao  .e&ertion  cannot  go-^ 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  division  of  labour,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  reapoosiblc  public  duty^-^ 
Wberev«er  this  does  not  take  place,  the  Cou,ntry  suf,- 
fers;  an  unreasonable  burden  attaches,  by  which 
means  matter^ofgieot  cooscquomfeto  the  Comma** 
Dity  must  be  overiookpd,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
pom  pass  everyr  thing:    . 

Having  ihua  briefly  explained  that  branch  of  the 
Police  of  the  Capital  which  i3  connected  with  the 
dcpartmenl-of  thi^  J^w^.  together  with  some  of  the 
most  pTGininctttfe^tur^a  of  abuse,  which  havegrowa 
put  of  t^  presfcot  Syitcm  ;  as  wU-  ajj  the  Remedies 
which  have  occurred,  aa  apparently  best  calculated  to 
lempve.  these  accumulating  evils :  It  remains  now 
to  bring  uiidi^r .the. review  of  the  Reader^  the  various 
Munifipai  M^guiaJtions,  which  have  been  established 
for  t]^  comfort,  accommodation,  and  convenience  of 
the  iubabltants;  and  the  means  used  in  carryin|p 
them  iixto  execution; 

The  Metropolis  of  the  Empire  having  been  ex- 
tended so  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits; — every 
parisb,  h^n;»let,  liberty,  or  precinct,  now  contiguous 
to  the  Cit\ps  of  London  and  IVesimmter^  may  be  coo* 
ddered  aa  a  separate  Municipality,  where  the  inhabit 
taRta  regulatie  the  Police  of  their  respective  districts^ 
auUcr  the  autiigrity  of  a  great  variety  of  diiferent  Acta 
>f  P&rtament ;  e^pbling  them  to  raise  money  for 
wving  the  streets,  and  to  assess  the  householders  for 
ibe  interest  ithpreof,  as  well  a^for  the  annual  expcncc 

of 
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of  watching y  cleansing ,  and  removing  nuisances  and  en- 
ncyances.  These  Funds,  as  well  as  the  execution  d 
the  powers  of  the  different  Acts,  (excepting  where  the 
interference  of  Magistrates  is  necessary)  arc  placed  if 
the  hanSs  of  Trustees,  of  whom  in  many  instances, 
the  Church  Wardens,  or  Parish  Officers  for  the  time 
being,  are  Members  ex  officio  ;  and  by  these  different 
Bodies,  all  matters  relative  to  the  immediflte  safety, 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitaiits  are  loa- 
Tiagcd  and  regulated. 

These  Regulations,  howeverj  are  mostly  founded 
upon  Statutes  made  in  the  last  and  present  Reigo. 

The  Act  of  the  2d  of  William  and  Mjfuy,  cap.  8, 
for  paving,  cleansing,  &c*  within  the  City  and  Liber- 
ties of  Wesiminstery  and  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  not 
having  been  found  applicable-  to  tiloderti  improve- 
ments, iiew.  regulations  became  necessary  ;  and  an 
incredible  number  of  private  Statutes  applicable  io 
tht  different  Parishes,  Hamlets,  and  Liberties,  com- 
posing the  Metropolis,  have  been  passed  within  the 
last  50  years." 

The  Act  of  the  10th  George  11.  cap.  22,  esta- 
blished a  System  for  paving  and  lighting,  <^leansin|^J 
and  watching  the  City  of  London:  but  the^tatut^ 
which  removed  sigm  and  sign^posis,  balconies^  spoidsi 
gutters y  and  those  other  encroachments  and  armtf^^ 
ancesy  which  were  felt  as  grievances,  by  the  inbabi^ 
tants,  did  not  pass  till  the  year  1771. — ^The  11th  d( 
Geo.  III.  cap.  20,  contains  a  complete  and  masterljl 
System  of  that  branch  of  the  Police  which  is  coaJ 

nectcd 
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ected  with  mttnictf«|;r€^gulatve)ns>  and.i^y  be  pqiK 
idered  ds#  model  for  ey^ry,  large  City  i»  tlie, Empise., 
This  e}c;cellent  Act  ext^rids  ta  every  obstcuctMn  by, 
arts  and  carri9ge$j,  afid'  provides  a  remedy  for  all  nm^ 
ances^  which  Can .  pnovp^  in  any  reapi^t^  oSwmc  .ta 
lie  inbabitaBM^ ;  apd;  ^fpMvA  ^nH^i^j^erf^.;  cal)e4 
'iammi^mnfirs  jsf  Se^i^si,  »e  apppiined:  taeiwurfiA 
egular  oxQCi)tion..  :It  is  iunber-  impFoy^d  fai^  tb^ 
i3d  of  hi6  present  Majesty>  cap.  .?3y  by:  which  th« 
lower  of  the  Coini&i9«ion^&  id  incfeadedi  and.aome 
lutsances  arising  from  Baijehersj  .Diistmen^.  tscn^  f\xfr^ 
her  provided  against.     •  ,., 

In  the  City  .tad  I»ibMty^;Westn»it»s^r'»l«Plin^ny 
isefttl  Municipal  jS^gv^i^p  ^^Hf^,l^fi^ny^'^M\\ht 
n  the  present  Gwewty*^/  The  J^tapf  ;^  .?i7:th^ 
Slizabeth,  and  the  \Qtii  of  Cbarl^^jy  (private.  >Apts) 
livided  theGityaod  ^bertiea  into  121*  Wiarde^  .a]|i| 
ipp£»nted  12  Burgesi^s  to  regulate  the  £oUce  of  each 
iVard;  who^  with  (be.  ^ean^  or  High.  Steward.. <9f 
iiV'estmiaster,  were  authorised  \a  govmi  this  Distric| 
)f  the  Metropolis. 

The  Act  of  the  agth  of  George,  jJI,  ^p.  25,  cn- 
ibled  the  Dean,  or  bis  High  ^tewarji,.  tp  pboQse  80 
jonstables  in  a  Court  Leet :  and  the  gam^  act  autho* 
ised  the  appointment  of  an  Annoyance*- Jury  of  48 
nhabitants,  to  eXbtnine  weights  a^d  i»^8uxes  \  and 
0  make  presentments  of  every,  ipublic  nuisance, 
ather  in  the  City  or  Liberty .-rTbft  Acts  of  the  3Ut 
)fGeorge.II*cap.  17  and  25,  improyed  the  former 
statute,  and  allowed  a. free  iharkct  to  h?  .held  ia 

Q  a  West- 
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Westminster  AThe  Act' 'of '1110 1 2d'  of  Cfcbrgielll. 
cap.  ll/ e^ ttrtddd' and  Utrtproved-tiie  System  for/iw- 
s^y^'^a^afigh^,^ Itgliifih^' a^^^^^  thfe'CSty  aiv) 

lJ!ftdi4y,'^by':feiflftW^  aiHW- adji^Uiiilg  l^anshci 

Md- iihS^Gee-iH'^^^^^  Act  was  rficr. 

Wa!xls>a€ikjW(5fed  *ytbi  ^d'Oif  ftfe  iprcsent'Majcsty. 
Cap.  «».«fc-^rie' Acts. 5ih  Greo'ifl.  caps.  13,50;  iith 
Geo.^IlJ'cdp:;ad  •;•  nrid  particiilarly  14th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  'ff6i'fbr{rcgi!35tirig'lhec  nightly  W«tc!}  arid  Caii^ 
^«^)%s^fl4ad^^4Wi1ieD  ^pFtf«<dllNNi«s  ^kV  the  Genenl 
S}4tei»4)y*^*W»fJ«iosS-bi««^  in  West- 

minster are  at  present  regulated.- -  •'      '»  i  '*  J 
.;  Mf^t*rt*»Bdi^gHi6f»9^^^^^  Sj> 

ti^lti  has  btifert'^Wsttitd  k  th^JAdl^a&fijtJfeo.  Il/cap.  9\ 
kti^'^ih  G^o)^II:i*^.*24i;  hatte^wtablisbod;a  S)V 
tem'or'4ynitild{)ift>!RegiiWi^i  afiplicable'ito  this 
bfiStrftV-^  t«4  cMfetfopolis-i  Vdative  •'  to  .  mrhis, 

^W  ^Siyikfi^  ^VS^o%^\^  ujFide^^'iise  managraient  ot 
Commissioners.  •* 

'  In  "contiSWpytiftg  thcf  gveat  Jeading  features  o: 
Municipal  Rcglit«tfoni  nothing  i  places  En^abd  in  5 
situation'  jW'sdp^rior  to- mo€t  ^(her  coumri(5,  ^tk 
regard  :tb  W^flfrihtf^i^,  W -thte  'J^m^hi  ^fhe  5:^-^f« 
tJiidcr  khe  iHWfe^«heA%  of  «plfcelflt*'eommissioner5,  ir? 
dWFcrtfHt-  pflfW^af  tti^k4ngdo*i'j  itttroduccd  so  eariv 
iiV  by'  the '  A(?t  ^  §lh  HenVy  Vl.  '^crip.  -5,  and  rego- 
latcd 'by-^b^''AtTs;'6th  Hcni«yvVIU.  Gap.  10;  23^ 
Hen^;  Vrit^{^.'5  ;  and  i^5»h  H<griry  A^III.  cap- 10. 
''       •  •'  >.  — aiier- 
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—afterwarda  iwprov*!  by  the:.a4'/H?d  4^  Edwftrd 
Vhc?p-  a.;,,MtiMsry^»?tatv5jhPap-4.i;  i8th,E|ia^,^ 
beiii^  cap. >9  ^.^d^Jm^lrMP-rXi H:  ^ ,7tlx, A??*i%: 

'.Smers  be4Qg.^,69£ly.i%traduce4.anto  th&Metrq^, 
poIia,-a$  welliaSfintorotber  Pucs^  andTpwn?^. ria'.coDn 
sequence^  X)f4he^gep(^l  Syst^pi,  ey^^ryofFensiw  .iruw; 
sance  was  removed  through  this  medium^  ami  tb|i^ 
mb^b^jtapjtsi.^y  !3C9Ustpmed  .tp; the  advantages  and 

Another  fetijfftjstfqngly  piarlf  jng  jhe  vjrisdorp  and 
attenti^a  of.  pur  ;TOcestprs,waaj  the  introduction  ^of 
ff^aiet:,  far  the;Suj>ply  of  cho  'MctrppoJiis^  in  the  rqiga* 
of  Jjames  I.  in>460f4^;  j  The  improvemaots  whioli  b^^^ 
been  since  made.  (pir.  tbe  conveniestce  of  the  inbabir 
tantSyin  extending  tt^^e  supplies  by  nieanspf  the  NbW: 
River,  and  also  by  the.accessi^i^Aiif  the  Thames  wat^^; 
th^oygbihe  m.q4<9<3i  9^  ^be  Xflnflpn  Bridge^  Chfdf^/ 
York\9aildij^^J3jl^^d]vvell[,.  jaod  pthe;ir.watdrn>v09r^:i,t; 
is  not/necess|ary,tp'dctaiL  '     -  ,  .  •  T  .  ,. .  ^^ 

Thp.AjCt  gyth  Anftc>rcap.  ^,  fir^fe.eptaWishe/i  ^ 
rcgi^ifpops.  ,|YfJ^,[r(fg»d:  io^.^hl^y^  Ceackes..,^'^ 
CJ^irh  Wh^h  W^)J?9?n,JipBFpy^^iVJ[  extepfledJjy, 
Rcvx^ift^  ?uba^cgi,en|j§|ii^ates^  ^^/f?, ^  l,B..^\jfrnfe  cajv.:li>j& 
1^  4ppc,,  stairjfti  CRp.  14;.:JL:O^0i-i.  c|p.  57  r  i* 

^ap.  36 ;  7  Geo.  III.  cap.  44  ;  10  Geo.  III.  cap.  44; 
11  G6o.'$ll.*)tipi:^'a4^^^  cafpi'-'4d; 

24 ;Qeb,!lir^.,staf  1 V ciip;;27 ' ;'.! ?)5;iGe6.  III.  t^p\Y^X 
J2  G^.  ilL  cap.  47  ;  ^3  Gep.  JJlLq^p.  76^:    M-i^'^ 

o  a  3  These 
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^Tfifese  Acts'  VLHthoriae  one  ffimsatid  eoaihes^  and 
fcmr  hutuired  hddkntsf  chairs^  to  be  Itcekis^  for  Ac 
accoffiiiAxkttcyri  df%he  infuibitahts  ol'th^  Metropolis; 
and  Magistrates^  as  well  as  the  Commissioners^  are 
empowered  tbdcctclei  m  a  sonArftiafy  way,  upon  all 
compliaints  arismg  Tyctween  C6achmen,  or  Chairmen, 
and'  tfae  mhabi tan ts,  ^ho  may  have  occasion  to  enw 
pfoy  trieni* 

Carts  and  other  Carriages  bare  also  been  regulated  j 
by  several  different  Acts,  viz.  1  Geo,  I.  stat.  2,  cap. 
*7;  18  Geo.  11.  cap.  33;  24  Geo.  11.  cap.  43; 
30  Geo.  II.  cap.  fi2  ;  7  GcO'.  III.  cap.  44;  and 
14  Geo.  in.  cip.  (i7-  The  Statotcs  oont»h  a  Kn* 
69mplete  Sysieni,  reSafiTe  to  this  branch  of  Police; 
by  virtue  of  wfcTch  all  compltiints  arising  fixHn 
oflfcticfes  under  these  Afets,  are  abo  cognizable  bjr  the 
iKkgTStrarte^y  in  it  sumMa)*y  way. 

The  Aef^bf  tiMJ  ailth  of  George  IR.^ap.  65,csta- 
bliflbed  an  improved  System,  wHb  regird  to  Water-, 
Pimply  if ig  on  the  River  Ti<iw^5.— The 'Lord  Mayor 
^bnd  AidemfKsn  ai^  empowered  to  tnaJee  Rules  andj 
.  Orders  for  their  government  ;•  ind,  wi£h  the  Rcco^ 
dsr,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  respccthc 
Counties,  md  plaees  next  ttdjoirnng  M  the  Tbamc5, 
have  cquat  jurisdiction  in  all  situations  between 
Gravesend  and  Windsor,  to  put   in  execution  net 

*  No  Rules  or  Orders  Imvpe  yec  been  pabliaked»  althougli  ocaiij 
•ix  }rear9  have  elapsed  since  the  pasiing  of  chit  Act.  The  Public 
aie,  therefore,  without  the  roeatis  of  punishing  or  coptroUang  Wsttr. 
men,  which  is  felt  a^  r  serious  aiisfortiine* 

'    •  •  onl/ 
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OF  TilE  ^ZTnOP0lM.  ^^7 

)n}y  tte  Laws^  but  also  tht  IRulcs  and  Oixlers  r^^ 
hve  to  such  Watertnen,  which  shall  be  sc^nt  to, the 
several  Public  Offices  in  the  Metropolis,  and  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  of  the  Counties  joining  the 
Ibame^t  wkbin  30  days  after  such  Rules  are  made  or 
dtered.  The  Magistrates  have  power  givicn  them  to 
line  Watciinen  for  eKtortion  god  misbebayiour  paod 
persons  refusing  to  pay  the  fares  authorised  by  Lawj, 
EDay  be  compelled  to  do  so,,  wilfhall  charges,  or  be 
imprisoned  for  qne  manti) ;  and  whoever  shall  give  a 
W^aterroan.  a  fictitious  nafne  or  place  of  abode,- for  < 
iiissA  ; 

Offibncas  relative  to  the  £)riving  of  Cattle  iinpf;0'^ 
lerly,  usi^ally  termed  Bdlock  Hmtft^^,  are  also  deter- 
nined  by  the  Magistrates;  in  the  some  summary  way> 
inder  the  authority  of  an  Act  2lst  Geo.  III.  cap.  67; 
3y  which  evd'y  person  is  authorised. to  seize  delin^ 
]ueots  guilty  of  thia  very  dangerpas  ofreru:e. 

The  last  great  feature  of  usdul  Municipal  Police 
vhicb  the  Author  will  motion,  cotisi^  ip  tbeeaccel-^ 
ent  regulations  relative  to  Buildings^  Projutiens^  aod 
^ires ;  first  adopted  after  the  Fire  of  ^.ondon  ia  1666, 
md  extended  and  improved  by  several  Acts  of  Far<r 
lament  passed,  from  that  ^m.^i  down  to  the  14th  of 
iis  present  Majesty.  .    '::    :  S 

The  Act  of  the  14th  of  George  III.  cap.  7:8^  whic^i 
epeals  the  former  Acts,  besides  regulating  the.  mode 
>r  building  houses  in  future,  soastp  render  th€g>,(^- 
lamcnial^  c^l;/i<7^$^,.^n4  ^^o^^.^agahist^  acci4fl9^ 
^rfife,  estal>)i$h^d  ot^  useful. iruJteS'/oF  the  ^ 
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59^  •  MUNfctPAL   POLICSr.^ 

tiori'  of  this  dreadful  calamity';  by  rendering  it  in- 
cumbent 6h  Churchwardens  tb  provide  on*  cm*  more 
engines  in  every  parish,  to  be  in  readiness,  on  the 
shortest  notice,  to  extinguish  fires/artd 'i^lso  ladders  to 
fevour  escapes';'  And,  rthaV  every -fef^tty  'raigbt  be 
afforded  with  regard,  to  water,  it-  is^afeb  lYfcumbenf  on 
flie  GKurchwarderis  to  fix' ^top-^blocks'iand '-fire-plugs 
at  convenient  distances;  upon  all' the  main  pipes* with- 
in the  parish  ;*'am5'  tb  place  a'  mark*!in  thc^ttret 
wh^re  they  are  to  be  founds  and  td 'feive  an  instra- 
xhent  or*key  ready  to  open  such'fife^ptugSj  so- -that 
the  water  may  be  accessible  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  That'fevdy  thing  als6  mlghf  be  dohi  to 
ensure  dispatch,- tlW'^ersoii  bringing  the  first  parish 
etij^ne  to  any  fiteh  entttltid  to'BOj;  th^  se<x>nd  to  20^. 
fend' third  to  10^.  psffd  by  the  parish  ;  excepting  in 
C5a^§ -where  -AKrihhie^  are  on  -flre;  and*theu  the  ex- 
pence  ultiitiately  falls  upon  tlle^persbrvinhabiting  the 
fibtise  or  place  whe^e  ft  ori^n'ifted.  "^ 

-'  This  excellent  Statute,  '^tt  salirt^ry  in  its  effects  with 
regard  to  n\any  importttttt  R^gulktlbns  of  Police,  also 
obli^lkll  Bttdlesf  *afl(^  Cihswibles;  dW  the  breaking 
otot  of  any  ftre,  tb'i^pair  ifiWiediatfcly  to  the'^pot,  wit}; 
their  Ibng  staves?,  atid'to  protect 'the  «ufeerers  fmm  the 
depredation  of  thieves ;  and  to  assist  in  ^emavirg 
cfifects,  and  in  extinguishing 'tlie  flanies. 

These  outrihefeVill  explain,  1n  sdrUe  measure,  b* 
yA\ii  mfeans  the  System  of  the  -Police,  in  most  of  jt> 
^;Mlit  featuresl,  lii  cdftdf^cted  hii  the  M«tfopoli&— t.) 
Ifhtch Jt  may  be  necessary  to  aHd,  that  the  Beadl«  ci 
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^ach  PBrfch^  are  the  -proper  f)er3oA*'td-vj^H^idp^ 
ration  may  tfe  macfe}  i*^ttfe'fiHt''?M9i*V/in''<**^*tf 
ant'  inci3nTCnten<^e  dr'huisaffceJ  'Th^:(Sly  andlWJ^ 
Ma^iStra«4s;  in  their  respective: '(Doi#tt,  ftf^  hot  'iTn^ 
mddiireJy'i^aAttiirized  %airtweid5r  tj^  vl^-dfTg^/thait-k 
suffis^edi^' Virf  pbniit 'i^ue  h'oi^  it  tnayfefe^ffdfcti^d:/;^  J  f 

It  is,  however,  earnestly  to  be  wished,  that^(44ke 
ihe^Brirffltog-Actf  jast'mctatioAcd),  dtie g^efd' Law, 
CDttirprcfhfeWdii^  the  irhtile  of  the  cxcelleht  rfegiilft^ 
tion»  m^fe  fot*'thti'*City'or  iLonddW,'  so  ftrafelhfey 
M^ilt-appiyv  tccfiild- be -extended  toJ^cVcry  'Jjart-^f -'the 
'MeitropolTS,/a'!rd'its'SUbu!-bs  ;  that"  a  pef/feot  ^bifi)l'-i 
mity  might  flrevail,"  in  the' penalties  'a<nd  •p(ttitdtr«' 
ments  io  be  inflicted  for  the  several  Offeftccg  agaiiiw 
the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the'*Inhabitants.~At 
present  il-ofteil  bajipei», that  fert  Offence  in  dne  Parish, 
is' no  act  of  Delinquency^  i'ft  atlothferv  «  '  * 

The  great  object  is-  to/sim^Hfy  evfc^  System  as 
moch  as  possible.;-^ompUcated  Establishments  ar<5 
always  fhore 'expensive  than,  id  •neceSSaryi"Hnd^ con- 
stantly Ikble  to -abuses.  J  ^^  "  -'  •     ;  i-'5  tl'Jtnn  ui  jj    - 

The  annual  CKp^htie^  to  the  tohabJmbr^/lrnJofrJ 
sequence '  of  all  thos6  Munifci|)ar'!Re^u?att6rt8''jJ|8f 
detailed,  is,  perhaps,  higher  t|jian"iti  aiiy  c^b*Cjty 
in  the  worid.-^Includitig  tjhefPoor's'-rate,  it'a#ne)tlnts, 
on  an  average,  to  full  46^ per  6ettt;/ont^i  g;K}S^+iefr- 
tal  of  the  Metrc^Hs  j'rfWd  is  sapp^)Siftd»  to  exacted 
one  million  steriinga  year 4       -•  >  *""  *       '    ^     '    ' 

A  Supcrintenditfgi  P6tfc6«^06ld;iftti^aiiy  mstfenccs, 
porrcqt  the  want  of  intelligence,  which  is  apparent, 

and 
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ajtid  6nl]|;htan  the  local  Maoagers  in  such' a  mantier, 
asnotocdy  .t$>.pro0iote  otjfQ($  of  caconomy,  calcu- 
laftijd  to  fi^rii^.and  ^keep:  within  bouonds  aa  enor- 
niQus  et^  growing  ^pance^  but  al)so  to  suggest 
ltnprovemeQt3  by  which  it  fliigbt  be  reduced^  and 
inany  'solid  advantages  be>  acquii^  by  the  Com- 
munity. 

It  ig  impoBsibl^  to  examine;,  with  the  mind  of  a 
inftn  of  business^  the  variou3  jEstablifiJHDents  which 
have  become  necessary  for  promoting  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  great  Societies,  without  lament- 
ing, in  many  instances,  the  unnecessary  waste  thatj 
prevails,  and  the  confusion  and  irregiilfuity  which 
often  ensue,  merely  for  want  of  system^  judgment, 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Various,  indeed,  are  the  evils  and  disorders  which 
Time  engenders,  in  every  thing  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  civil  Society,  requiring  ^  constant  and  uni- 
form attention,  Uicreasingy(t$^he^t$sures  inarmiy 
fi?r  the  purpoee^of  keeping  tbem  within  bounds; 
that  as  much  happiness  and  comfort  may  be  extendedj 
to  the  People  as  can  can  j)os6ibIy  arise  from  a  well- 
regulated  and  energetic  Police,  conducted  with  pu- 
rity, peal,  and  intelligence* 

We.  arQ  annyed^  191  fipoch  full  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  pi!odiuoing  wpnderful  Events,  .and  sljU  f^« 
nantwith  consequenoss,  in  their,  nature,  stretcbiog 
beyond  the  usual  course  of  human  conjecture,  where 
it  is  impossible  t<p^  judge  of  the  ultimate  issue. 

'  Unto 
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OF  Tfi£  M£TfiOPOLIS.  §0\ 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes,  more 
than  ever,  necessary  to  make  prudent  arrangements 
for  the  general  safety— for  amending  the  morals,  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  People;  by  im- 
proved Laws,  extending  protection  to  all,  and  cor^ 
recting  those  evils,  which  are  felt  as  a  burden  upon 
the  Community. 


CHAP^ 
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C  H  K  P-    XX. 


A  summary  Vieiv  of  the  ^Kvils  tie  tailed  in  the  prccedh:^ 
Cha'pfers. — The  great  opulenee  and  exleiis'rce  Trad: 
of  the  Metropolis  assigned  as  a  Cause  ofihe  increase 
and  multiplication  of  Crimes ^  and  of  the  great  extern 
of  the  Depredations  ivhieh  are  committed. — Argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  more  energetic  Police  as  the 
only  means  of  remedying  those  RviU, — A  tviJe  Field 
opened  to  Men  of  Virtue  and  Talents  to  do  good. — 
A  general  Fie^tV  of  the  estimated  Depredations 
annually  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Vicinity,  amount- 
ing 171  all  to  Two  Millions  Sterling. — General  Ob- 
servations and  Reflections  on  the  strong  Features  of 
degraded  Humarnty^  which  this  Swnnmry  of  Tur- 
pitude exhibits. — Observations  on  the  further  Evils 
arising  from  the  deficiency  of  the  System  with  respect 
to  Officers  of  Justice. — The  want  of  a  Prosecutor  for 
the  Crown,  and  the  inadequacy  of  Punishments. — 
A  View  of  the  Remedies  proposed — \st.  IVith  re- 
spect to  the  Corrr/ption  of  Morals. — 2d.  The  means 
of  preventing  Crimes  in  general. — Sd.  Offencn 
covmiitted  on  the  River  Thames. — 4th.  Offences  in 
the,  Public  Arsenals  and  Ships  of  JVar. — 5  th. 
Counterfeiting  Money  and  fabricating  Bank  Notes ; 
6///.  Punishments. — Tth.  Further  advantages  of  an 
vf^p  roved  System  of  Police. — Conclndhi^  Reflections. 
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Ijw  taking  a  summary  view  of  the  various  evik  and 
reinedies,  wbicb  have  been  detailed  in  this  Work,  it 
may  ?bc'  right,  previotisty  to  apprize  the  Reader,  that 
in :  contetBiplating  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
aggregate  depredations,  which  are  presumed  to  be 
committed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  it  is  necessary  to 
meabure  them  .by  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  tmparaU 
lekddmwnt  of  moving  *froferiy  exposed  in  transit  in 
this  gret^  Metropolis^  ais  well  as  the  vast  and  unojc-^ 
ampled  increase  of  this  property,  within  the  lalathalf 
century  \  during  which  period,  there  has  certainly 
been  an*  aocumulation  of  not  less  than  two-thiiils,.iu. 
commerce,  as  \tell  as  in  jnanufa^tuyos. 

It  has  not,  perhaps,  generAlI;^;  attracted  notice, 
that,  besides  being  the  Seat  of  the  Government — of 
the  LavDi — Learnings  and  the  {fine  jirtSi^r^iht  resort 
of  the  Nobility  and  the  Opulent  frpm  every  p^rt  4rf 
the  British  Eimpire,  howcver^istant ;  LoNDOjeryfrpm 
being  a  gCR?Lt,depdt  for  all  the'  m^ujacture^  of  the 
country,  and.  also  th^  goods  of  foreign,  njation/^  a| 
well  as  £ast  India  and  colonial  produce,  is  not  only 
the  ^-st  Commercial rGty  at  present  existing,  but 
ia.also  oxui  of  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  Ma^ 
nufacturing  Towns,  perbapsiri  tbc^AVbrld  ;  tombin*^ 
ing  in  on^.  spQt  ev^ryattrib«itO;tbat  cart  occasion  ati 
asscrpWage  of  moving  .property,  unparalleled  in  point 
of  extent,  magnitude,  and  value,  in  the  whole  Globe, 
— ^Froin   the  ^abstract  of  Imports  and  Exports  in 
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page  215  of  this  Work,  it  appears  that  above 
13,000  vessels,*  including  their  repeated  voyage?, 
irrive  at,  aod  depart  from,  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don, iW4tIv  merchandize,'  in  the  course  of  a  jesr; 
besides  a  vast  number  of  river  craft,  employed  in 
the  trade  of  the  interior  country,  bringing  atid  carry- 
ing  away  property,  estimated  at  above  Seventy  MH- 
iiot}s  Ssefling.^— 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  calculated^  that  above 
40^000  waggons  and  other  carriages,  including 
their  repeated  jouruies,  arrive  and  ^  depart  iaden, 
hi  both  instances,  tvith  articles  of  domestic,  cobnial, 
j^t  IndJ^  and  foreign  merchandize  v  occasioning  a 
transit  of  perhaps  (when  caitlo^  g^<^  ^^^  previsions, 
sent  &r  the  consumption  of  thii  inhabitants,  are  in- 
cluded) Fifty  MHHoHS  more.  If  we  take  into  the 
account  the  vast  quantity  ^  merchandise  aod 
moveable  property  of  every  species  deposited  in 
the  various  fnaritime  niagaf^imesy  thnber-yards,  pta- 
goods^  wareh^is,  shops,  manufactwus^  sSare^Jkmus^ 
fuhlis  markets,  divellmg^hmsies,  inns,  ntw  huU- 
hgSp  and  dfker  repesitmes;  and  which  pass  from 
K^t  place  to-  another,  it  will  establish  a  foundation 
for  supposing  that,  in  U>i6  way,  property  to  the 
amount  of  i^i^  Miilims  more  at  least,  is  annually 
exposed  to  depredation ; ;  making  a  Sum  of  (hu 
Hundred  and  Seventy  Miilionsi  indepencleitt  of  the 
movir^  articles^  m  ships  of  >var  and  transports,  and 

^    *  SceT^injfag/^,.^S'\  ,    .    +  Seepage    %i6. 
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in  tfie.dlflferent  Ai^nals/ Dock-yards,  aiid  Reposi-i 
tories  tn  tlie  Tower'  of  London,  and  at  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Sheernoss,  and  various  smaller  magazines, 
in  the  daUy  course  of  being  received  and  sent  away, 
supposed  to  amonnt  to  7%ir^y  Utillioins  more;  making* 
in  the  whole  an  aggregate  sum  of  7^  Hundred 
MiHi9ns^.  Tlius  an  immense  property  becomes 
cxccedingfy  exposed^  in  all  the  various  ways  al- 
ready explained  xn  the  course  of  this  Work  ;  iarid 
xh^' esfimaied  VLmovLixi  of  the  antmal  depredations  here- 
after enumerated  und^r  these  respective  heads  will 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  measured  by  the 
cnomiobs  scale  of  property  above  partretllarizedi 
Although  it  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  Tv^9 
MiHians  sterling,  it  rinks  to  a  trifle,*ih  Contemplating 
the'  magnitude  of  the  capital,  fdarceJy  racking  oni 
per  gent,  im  the  value  of  properly  passing  in  transh  in 
the  course  of  a  year.    '        ' 

It' IS  not,  therefore,  so  much  the  actual  loss  that 
is  sustained  (great  as  it  certainly  is)  which  is  to 
be  deplored,  as  the  mischief  which  arises  from  the  de* 
stnicfiort  of  the  imrals  of  so  numerous  a  hoJy  ofpe^i 
pie;  ivht)  must  he  directly  or  collaferoHy  engaged- "fi 
perpetrating  smaller  offences^  and  in  frauduhnt  "and 
crimindl pursuits.  .        .  •;    l  . 

This,  in  a  political  point  of  vJew,'iS  v^  considera- 
tion of  a  very  serious  and  alarmfng  riahirci  infinitely 
worse  in  its  contJetjuences'than  even  those  <)epr»fe^ 
tions  which  arise  ffpm  acts  of  violence*  committed 
ay  more  atrocious 'Ofifemterk';  the  mim1[>ier«  of  wbicfc 

0  latter 
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latter  haye  bc0n  shewn :  to  be^  soiall^  in  comparison 
with  other  dj^linquent^^  and  n^  to  have  ioqreased  in 
any  material  degree  for  tbela^t  50  years;  while 
if^erior  f^efi^  fiver''j>Jimder^  ^  pillage^  sni^es^zlement, 
and  frauds^  in  ft^pecf  :to  public  prop^ty^,  toiiting  hose 
money y  forgeries' under  various  ramifications^  .^heating 
iy^  means  of  swindkng  and  ather  criminal  practices y  and 
p^rchasing  and  dealing,  in  stolen  goods,  have  advanced 
in  a  degrc^e^  pprpmensuraie  to.  the  great  ffnd  rapid 
infiu]^  of  weakh^  which  has  arjsen  from  the  vast 
increase  of  the  commerce  and  inani^factiures  of  tbe 
Country y  and  the  general  acf^mulation  of  property 
by  British  subjects  in  the  East- and  We^^Indies, 
and  in  foreign  Cquntries.       ... 

The  evils,  therefore,  are  the  ipore  prominent^  as 
they  have  become^^so  exceed|ifig)y  diffii^ed^,  and 
implicate  in  crixninality  numerQ^^s  individuals,  of 
whom  a  very  large  proportion  Wjcrp  fb^erly  un- 
tainted  with  any.  of^  that  specie^  of  .Delinquency, 
which  now  renders  them,. (for  their. own  sakes — ^for 
the  benefit  of  their  families — and  for  ,tbe  intorest  of 
public  morals,)  objects  of  peculiar  attention  pn  the 
part  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  Fplice  of  the 
Country. 

The  habits  they  have  acquired  are,  doubtless^  very 
alarming,  as  in  the  destruction  of  their  ou^  inoi[ali. 
tl^ey  also  des^ro);  those  of  the  rising;  generation  ;  and 
stiU.^orux'e  so,  as  the  existing  J^y^s,.  and  tbe, ,  present 
^yst^n)  of  Pol^^e,  have  beca  feij^ui  so  tot;aJly  inade- 
quate t^  the  pbject  of  PrevenfipOt'  : 
- .     1  '  J  Indeed 
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! Indeed  it  »  ibjtrt  too.cvidwt;  that  aotbing  ij«fe*: 
ful  can  be  effected  without  a  variety  of  ^eguUtioiM,; 
^ch  a$  have  been  suggested  in 'different  patts  of'tbis 
Worfc^  It:  iii  mt,  t.hi3W£ver,  fey  the  adoption  of .  ni^j^: 
on^reamd^  fiwgly applied,'  or  applied  by  piec^-pfienly 
bat  by  a  cdmbiiKitioaDf  the  whole  LegisIativie-P^ze-'^rj^' 
Regutirtiohs^Es Publishments^  and  supermtmdpig  Agen- 
cies akeady  suggested)  (and  particujarly  by.thoae  rc- 
com0N;nded  by 4;he  Select  Committee  of:(Ke  IJ^ti^e  of 
Commons  which  may  he  considjuredas  iheGroun^.fjfffiflkh 
that  Crimes,  arc^  in  anyixlegreei.  to  be* pijevcnte^  or 
keptifai<chcck...j  And  ft  is  not  to  tbefiepipected,  xhal 
suck  '^ReniediQs 'dip  bfe  eithen  /^mpiistc  ori  ggliH^ 
tualy :  «inle$B ; thdre.be  a  •  sufficient  >FiUiid  ap^tiop^al^ 
for  tbd^piirpenseof  giving  vigour  aad  .energy  tQ-fiti^ 
Geneiral  SysteoK''  (.n  .>!..:;;  us.i'  -wA  .♦.,  ;  v«'i 
• .  -Tbd.ioi^cca  jiflnoftiisuch  ,astonifibif^,in3aghitj.iql-cfe 
andtithe  ahKifes^^bibkai^  itneatat  ,u>^>be  coi^rectod;  \^v^ 
efl^inbchicjiciscqismice  xo.ib^»r&ta^^.^M^\\j&}g^ 
the  IndhuiadI)  and^the^nger^carprogrosaiminOi^iifOil^ 
»  U)  pvidoirtiy^wellieatablished  .by.  ewperiicnp^  that  it 
is^iaifXMRbie  toJookiatc  that  subj^cct. with  iiKiiiBec:eacfij 
when^dncerit 'isdmr6lpped)anKijSU2deiiaiQP^  •*  ,  \ry^ 
It  :open$';a  widentfi^li  nfor:doing[:ig»osdi>.  ;u>  ii^or 
of  ;virtife/Jtalcnts^^dnd.^ab]iruie5v  who/ l(pr«:thw 
try,.  andj.g|ory.vin  lits  prosperity fii  ;tSuch>.inb5ii;)Wb 
spieetiily  percQivctK^tJiiia  prbsp^ilgr«dn:onljqtQ,rff 
short  dliration,rrri(ptt{5Kc  morai^tarcrf^lectedr^^iffig 
cb^oktis  givmi!^  tx^ithotgroirmgicdepDa^itjr.  wi^icfe-^Mte 
vails>/and:  if  <tneiksutst  are.foot^iadqttnit'tagmoJttb^ 
..  ;i  _  J'    i'l  v..  ^o*:-    .  :*.'IV  lib  (ij^^i'o.Ii  liwrfji 
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008  ooseLvuov^ 

lising  generation  against  the  e?il  examples  to  vhkh 
they  are  exposed* 

Philanthropists  will  also,  in  this  vcAume,  find 
abmidamt  scope  for  the  exerdae  of  that  beoevo* 
lence^  and  those  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
which  occupy  their  attention,  and  oonstitne  their 
chief  pleasure. — ^It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  it 
may  produce  en  universal  desire  to  attain  those  ob- 
jects, which  are  shewn  to  be  to  immediately  coonec- 
ted  with  the  Public  good. 

For  the  purpose' of  elucidating,'  io  some  degree, 
die  dreadful  eli^t  of  the  profligacy  and  wickedness, 
which  have  beqo  opened  to  the  view  of  tbe  Reader, 
and  occasiion^  the  perpetration  of  Crimes  and  of- 
fenceii  of  every  fi|)iecii»  and  denomination,  the  fidlov- 
ing  Estimate  has  been  made  up  frum  informatkxi 
derived  through  a  varity  of  difierent  chaonek. — It 
exhibits  at  one  view,  the  supposed  aggregate  amount 
of  the  various  depredations  cDmmitted  in  dm  Me- 
Cfapdis  and  its  environs,  in  the  course  of  ayesr. 
•  The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  at  once^  that 
in  %be  nature  of  things,  such  a  calculation  ieaniiot  be 
perfectly  accurate;  because  tbevoaiift  no  precise  data 
tipon  which  it  maybe  formed;  but  if  it  approaches  in 
any  degree  near  the  truth,  (and  the  Author  has  dis* 
covered  nothing  in  the  course  of  four  yeare  to  alter 
the  opinion  he  originally  fbrmecl  in  any  msiterial  de- 
gree,) it  will  fti|ly  answer  the  purpose  intended;  by 
affsa-ding  many  useful  and  important  hints  favourable 
to  those  impiovements  wiuch  are  fdt  to  benecessaiy 
>y  ail ;  though  till  of  late,  understood  by  very  few. 

Ii 
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It  is  ihtfoduccd  also  (merely  as  a  calculation)  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  attentibri  of  the  Public, 
in  a  greater  degree,  and  of  directing  it  not  only  tg 
inquiries  similar  to  those  upon  which  the  Author  has 
formed  his  conjectures  ;  but  also  to  the  means  of  pfO« 
curing,  those  improvements*  in  tbe;XaWs;  and  in  the 
System  of  the  Poliee,  which  have  become  so  indis^ 
pensably  necessary  for  the  security  of  every  individual 
possessing  property  In  this  great  Metropolis.' 


An  Estimate  of  the  Amml  Ammi  and  Vult^  cf  the  Dipre- 
daiions  committed  on  Public  and  Private  Property  in  ihe 
Metropolis  and  its  Ftcinity^  in-  QNS  Ys>tR.  Sf^fffiagJig 
Nature  of  such  Depredatims  under  Six  different  Heads,  viz:^^ 

I,  Small  ThrftStCommit\fiijn'z\\X\hw^ybymeKial  Servants t 
Chimney^SweeperSf  Dustmen,  Porters,,  Apprentices,  Journey* 
men.  Stable  Boys,  Itinerant  "Jevjs^  and  otSers^fiom  Du>eUing-' 
Hausesj  Stables,  Out-Houses,  JVarehouses^  Shops,  Tounderies, 
IPorhhops,  New  Buildlhgs,  Public  tiouses,  ind  in  sbort  Wcry 
other  place  where  property  is  depositecl ;.  which  may  V?  «J«ci« 
Really  estimated  and  subdivided  as  follows :  ,         _        *" 


1  .         Ti^.  .^"jfi!  .' 

-.'.' 

Articles  new  and  oId» 

o£  Ja>B  aod  i^.^s  .  '{:<*i'  '>'*'  • 

•  J 

steel 

1  *-  . ' '-"  5Bob  .  ioo^ooa - 

-■  -'i  . 

-brass             1500     i5O,oo0» 

..yjLf 

-copper          1000     120,000 

-  lead              2500      50,00© 

-.  T\^vaitv.^    col-    .'•    ..i  : 

l'   • 

def.  and  Sin      :  :  :J-   .'  -  .*          ^o»  "^'  35.<x>^ 
Carried  over      "  jC'45S>ooo 

• 

Rk 

Pctftci 
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Pewter  pots,  stolcp  frpm  i*G4,.puJt|-,  Toau 

^^  lioins   \       -  -,      ^    -      *  500    *55,ooo 

SmaU  aiticrcs  of  plate,  china,  glass 

''  ware,  sadlery,  harness,  an*  othtt 

*  ^  p4itttb1o  ftWicles  ef  fiotise  and  table 

^ .  funiitlinsi  (micst  tfls  sugar,  seap, 

jEic^Gbo4s.  from  s^9ps^  and  waicn  ^ 
'  houses,  by  servants,  pjwje^s^ ifcc*    .     -  ^         5?*^ 
Wearing   appatel, .  l)ed'   an3    table 

linen,  &c.  -      ^     -.     .3^=?  40*000 

Silk,  cotton,  and  worsted  yarn,  cm- 
-  *he?roted  6^  Wincferi  and  dWicrs  in 
•''S^16ftlds/Jkc:feTmd-l]^^,ooo):^*  ;•  ;  ' 
*  'yfcan  n6w  supj>6^ to-be'  *''  *    .*  '  -  *         10,000 


-/.7io,t)0P 


2{  Thefts, Upon  the. River  aiui^^^ 

'coinmittcd  in  a  little  wi^y  on  boaj;d   -^    . . 

*^' ships  iri  the  River  Thanies,  whilst 

^discnarfiing  tfieir "cargoes;  and  afe- 

terwards  upon  the  Wharfs,  XXiays*  - 
"3'/*  **      '  n'  '     »    .«>•  ■^■'^  v^'"*'  »\>»...     ^' 

*  and  Warehouse,  '\vhen  thp  san(ie 

afe  lanfling,  weighing,  and  jStpnui^i 

by  glutmen,  lumpers,' jobbers,  la- 
-  bourers,  pctoers,  lighlfermen,  boys 

called  mudlarks,  and  dtkcxs  OKv--r  .Li.  . 
,  ployedfc.i^  .fcrfcii^-  about  -for 

f lundei^ .tjf^^ i     cri  .  .I'J 

.    :.  ,:     W.I         Ciiil^dvcr  Z-TiOjOOo 

•  The  Publicans  Ib  their  ff^tktftn  W  thrlfctise  oTXonunor: 
( 1 79^)  es^im^ed; theWo^Ms at  ioq^oooA  Svtt thctiil #«&&i€«s<» 
to  suppose^UMHM  eyaggetated* 
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•  *  "•         ""       Brought  over        )C-7io^o«> 

Raw  sugars,  x^m,  coileey 'Cbdcote^  —  i     .. '£  '    <n 

pimento»    ginger,    coitoni   dying    *  '     >. 
woods,  and  every  othtr  article  dT      .  •  .j 

West-India  produce,  Mimate^  at     .>'  :«    .•  '    - 
.  the  commencement  of  die  Marinje     '    .         .  s 

Police  Establishment  ^t  233,000/.  .  -i:.  !.  ;^ 

a  year ;  but  now  reducod'U>  •   .     « '■  5^,'OocK  '      ib 

East-Fndia  goods,   and  merchandize  r.'      -^.-^-^r 

from   Africa,  the    Mt^aonz^dokUp^ .  ^   ' ,  ^ 

America,  the  Baltic,  tfa«  Contincm         • 
of  Europe,  coasting  trade/ &c.  fce*  .. 

274,000/.    now    reduced   by    the 
Marine  Poltee  Institution  lo        *        •  .  ^¥55,000 
Ship  stores  and    tackling,  indudii^  ...  ^ 

cordage,  aaite,  tar,  pitch,  tallow, 
provisionsj  &c*  takea  from  abore ,  . 
10,000  dili^nt  vessek,  estimated 
at  100,000/.  but  now  cciladKi  ^ifm  .  %, 

the  Establishment  of  "the  Mafbf         ,t  :.;  .     < 
Police,  according  to  E^timit^^  tt^        •       45100Q 

3.  7?&^.  4»frf  Frauds  committed  in 
his  Majesty's  Dock-yasik:iili4.<iher 
public  Repositories,  situated  on-  the  ' 

River  Thames ;  including  tihe  phinr-  ^ 

de^»'  pillage,  and  frauds,  by  whtcb 

public  property  (exclusive  of  ngiet^)  .    \     * 

is  embezzled  in  the  said  stOK$j  and    ' 
from  ships  of  war,    (Beaidbs  ake  , 
frauds,  plunder  and  pillage,  in  t(|Q 
Dock-yards,  and  from  ships  of  war 
at  Chatham,    Portsmouth^    Ply. 

Carried  over  j^.960,000 

It  A  a  moodi» 
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:6n 


coircLvaioir. 


-    : :'         '        Brought  over 
mouth,  &c.  at  all  times  ctiorodou^^  "r  > 
but  especially  in  time  of  war;  when 
public  property  is  unavoidably  most ; . .  ^ 
exposed,  equal  at  leastrto  tjoo^oool.  , 
a  year  more :)  making  in  all>  oi^e 
oiiUion  sterling,   at  least  {  but  res-  • 
duced  by  thr  Marine  Police  from 
300,000/.  to  i- .  -  -        .     - 

.  Depredations  commitled  by  means 
of  burglaries,  highway  robberies, 
and  other  more  atrocious  thefts^  viz...  ^ 

1.  Burglaries  by  Housebreakers,  in  '  - 
plate,  and  xiher  articles     < «     - 

2.  Highway  Robberies,  in  money, 
watches,  bank-notes,  &c. 

3.  Private  stealing,  and  picking  o£ 
pockets,  &c.  -  - 

4.  Stealing  horses,  cattle,  dieepy*  - 
poultry,  corn,  provender,  pota-  ' 
toes,   turnips,  vegetables;  'fruit, 

v  &c,an  London  and  the  Vicinity 

.  Frauds  by  the  coinage  andveeo^ /,;  ..  . 

louring  of  base  money,  coonterfcito*  ^ .     - 

of  the  similitude  of  thc^urfrcntgpld,     '   . 

silver  and  copper  coin  of  the  Realm .    .;   ^ . 
.   Frauds    by    counterfeititig  bank     • 

notes»  public  securities,'powe»  xf  .s 

attorney,  bonds,  bills, .and  notes;    .<  /; 

by   swindling,    cheating  and.  ob*.     ! . 

taining  money  and  goodc'  by  folsc.rr-1 . 

pratences,  &c.  &c.       • .,        r — '  ::^'''- 


;f.96o,ood 


200|0aB 


100,000 


55^«> 


35,000 


100,000 


-jC*a8o,ooo 


JlO^OOf 


ajOpTcw 


".'j» 


•  ;^.  2,000,000 

Recapitulation. 
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ixynrchvsjojf;  ^15 

RECAPIXU^LATION.      .  : 

1.  Small  Thefts        '      '-      ''        -         '       X'7'^^»^^ 

2.  Thefts  upon  the  Rtfersand  Quays     =  -').'.      a^ojooo 
3^  Thefts  in  ttfe  DdCk-yapds,  &c.  ittthe  Thames    ^xxk^ao 

4.  Burg^ries»Higfaway-UQbberi!eSi:$)c..^v..     ^   ^9^Aop 

5.  Coining  base  Mon^y  •  •  ,     ,     -.*  3^^^^^ 

6.  Forging  Bills,  Swincjliog*  &c.     .^.. .    '  -  ,  250,000 

Total'/     *;f,a,6ob,oob 


The  foregoing  Esumate,  grounded  bb  the  beat  hu- 
formation  that  can  be  plmcured^  exhibits  a  znelancfably 
picture  of  the  general  depravity  wfafck-prevails  ;  and 

*  This  sum  will)  no  donbt/'aitonish  Hie  RcSder  at  6m  riew ; 
and  may  CTcn  go  very  far  co  saggw  hil  bdiflf  $  *  but  wh^  the  v^^ 
extent  of  the  trade  and  commerce^  of  Londcm  iscoosidered*  the  great 
quantity  of  money.  Bank  notes,  and  stationary' or  fixed  property  of 
a  portable  nature,  as  well  as  moring  effeds,  all  which  has  been  esti^ 
mated,  exclusive  of  horsea^  catde,  com,  pfovenflid'j  firoit,  vege. 
tables,  &c.  at  two  hundred  millions  sterling, (^^/.  605.)  it  will  cease 
to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  under  an  incorrect  System  of  Police 
and  deficient  Laws,  the  depredations  are  estimated  so  high*  It 
HTouId  have  eqpally  attracted  attention  with  a  view  to  an  iiqpfovd- 
oient  in  the  Police,  and  of  .course  have  answered  the  Author's  pur* 
x)s€  full  as  well  to  have  reduced  the  estimate  to  p$if  half  the  prtieni 
urn  :  but  being  solicitous  to  approach  as  nearly  to  the  truth  as  pos« 
ibie,  he  considered  himself  bound  to  oftr  it  in  its  prasent  ftm» 
vhich  after  being  four  years  under  the  miew  of  the  Public,  not  oply 
tands  unimpeached ;  but  altho'  the  Author  himsdf,  after  the  addi. 
tonal  experienbe  he  has  acquired,  has  attempted  a  new  modification  \ 
nd  although  the  River  Plonder. is  greatly  reduced,  tbe  aggvqpte 
.mains  nearly  as  before* 

which 
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which  is  heightened  in  a  considerable  degree  by  the 
reflection^  t\tSit)Bix&)*g  ibt  pttpttJtktbti  of  the  crimes 
there  particularized,  are  to  be  numbened  persons, 
.who  from  .their  rank  and  sitaatipn  in  life  swould 
scarcely  be  sUapbcted  of  either  cooinnicting  oi*  con- 
niving  at  frauds,  Ibr  the  ^purpose  of  enriching  them- 
^ves-at  the  expence  of  the  Nition; 

Avarice  is  "ever  an  e^gei*,  thongK  not  always  a  clear 
sighted  pdssion^  ,  4nd  when  gratified  at  the  price 
of  violating  the  soundest  principles  of  honesty  and 
justice,  a  sting  must  remain  behind,  which  no  afflu- 
ence can  banisfa^^^no  pecuniary  grattfication  alleviate. 

In  cdntempiatiAg  these  strong  features  of  de- 
jgraded  :Huinaiiify,//it:  cannot  ieacape  the  observant 
Reader,  how  small  a.part  of  the  annual  depredations 
upon -public^  -private  property  is  to  be^  placed  to 
tile  a^cudunt'df  tktoise  Crimin&is  who  alone  attract  no- 
tice, frdm  the  force  and  vibl^rice  they  use ;  and  to 
whose  cbo,rg(»  t^e  whole  pi'. the  inconvenieoces  tcl: 
by  the  PiMi0,  is  psi^fAly  Md,  =  iftamely,  ctmonoK 
thieves  arid  fitk-^bcieis ;  M^fiw^y-mM  and  fwitp^ij 
robkfrsi'^'Bixt  foi;  this  £J[Stimate,.  i(  could  not  have 
^een  b0lieved^hew1al^al3kdre^o^  the  property  an- 
niifelly^lUn'dlireJv  stblctt,  ettibe^r^le^^  or  acquired  in 
a  t|v8UfiWd,  di^epeqiL  wayg,  by  means  tmlawful,  ttn/us.\ 
wbA*  imnwfvh'in  lim  grcaA  McMopofis,  is  aoquifed  h\ 
iSjPi'rrffoalfe  'Jf  btjlef  dcscriptipns ;  wliose  extensive 
ravagesioa property ar^^tbc/more  dangerous, in  pn> 
postoooi  tb  cilm  aec^coy;  with  wkich  they  are  coei- 
ducted. 

r  Jffixt  to  the  evils  which  arc  experienced  by    the 

gcocra. 
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^ncral  corrtaption  of  niotils^  anrf  by''th>$  tfcttiar^e- 
prcdatians  upon  palrfic  and  ptiVftr^  piroperff  49  tto^T 
broughf  under  the  rci^cw  of  the  ]^dt>,  by  trfd^ni 
pf  a  summary  detail/  it  hai  been   siiewn-,  in  tbe 
course  of  tb«  Work,  that  many  pressUfl^  arise  frMi 
the  defects  in  the  Laws  relative  to  the  deteotil)!))^ 
trial,  and  conviction  of  Offenders,  fl«#  the  Wtmof 
nn  imprbved  System  respecting  Co<i^b{e»3  atf d  pai^ 
ticularfy  from  the  deficiency  of  Juf^iolion  in  the 
City  and  Police  Magistrates,— the  waiit  of  Fund*  M 
remancrate  Officers  of  Justice,  and  lo  ^ewa#4  Wllh^ 
men,  Patn^lcs,  and  Beadles,  who  W»yW'ft)«i»itbrt^ 
ously  in  apprehehdtiTg  Delinquents  V  and  lactly,  iA 
the  trial  ofCritninafs,  fbf  want  of  a  general  PHsecu^ 
tor  for  the  Crown ^  to*  attend  to  the  PuiMic'intenefil^ 
and  to  prevent  those  Prands  (m  suboi-friiifg  ^vidence^ 
and  in  coitrpoonding  Bfelonies,)  wbcrcfeytnatiy  of«He 
most  abandoned  dtti  fet  Idofe  updn  •Society^  whil* 
those  whro  tire  notice*  in  crihiei  arft  dft^fi  puttished.  ^ 
The  next  stated  iri  the  clasis  of  Ev^sis,  that  Which 
arises  from  the  La\Vs  as  tbey  now  -dtAnd,*  rdlatl^e  1» 
Punhhnents.—Th€it  fextrfeme  se^eHty^  in  ne^idering 
such  a  flinltitudc  of  Crimtrs  capital,  whioii  Juries 
can  never  be  inade  to  believe  are  of  that  nature,  in 
point  of  acftuar  atrocity,  has  proVed  a  very  efcrioiis 
ipisfonunc  to  the  Country,  m  ihe  adm?ntstrtftion  df 
criminal    Jtfstice,' — Because  the  '  punishment  ii8*'tod 
severe,  it  frequently  happens  .thrft.'the  Deliiiqutnt 
Usetrt  bac"fc  upon  Society,  ehcbnraged  t6  renew  his 
depredj/tiom  ^pc>i\  iht  Fubfic  by  bis  having '  e^aped 
(although  guilty)  without  any  chastisement  at  rilK   * 
6  It 
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.'It  \p  umittestioDably-  true^  and  little  dcMibt  will  be 
eotertaiaed  by  ^py  who  attentively  examiae  this 
Work^  that  the  dread  of  severe*  punishment^  in  the 
snanner  Jtbe  Law.  is,  execute^  at  present^  has  not  the 
.  ]i$a^t  effiKSt  in  deterring  hardened  Offenders  from  the 
CQiDiniMion  of  pciof^^* 

\  An  opink)&«96ms  to  have  been  formed,,  that  Crimes 
Jrere  to  be.  prevent^  by  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ments Tbtt  tk\i  opinion  baa  beei^  erroneous  seems 
CO  be  pi^v^  by  incontestable  evidence  adduced  io 
JTlirioUs  p^rta  of  tbia  Work';  and  elucidated  by  a 
Wiety  of  reasoning,  which  it  is  hoped  cannot  fail 
f0  hrmg  cfM^viction  to  the  mind  of  every  Reader^  who 
will  bestow  time  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  of 
90  much  importance  to  ^ociety^ 

'  Jj^fit,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  evils  detailed,  are 
ibwe  deiicieqoics  and  imperfections,  which  ^se  from 
ibe  Polke  System ;  as  explained,  m  the  )6th  aqd  17  th 
CbapterSyr— A  variety  of  inconveniences,  it  appears, 
ftrigioate  froqi  this  spurce;  and  reasons  are  adduced 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Nation^  Security,  and  Pros- 
perity, are  more  dependent  on  a  well-regulated  and 
correct  System  of  Police,  thfui  has  been  generally 
supposed ;  ^qd  tha(  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of 
Police,  explained  ip  tbe  18th  Chapter,  and  recom- 
piended'by  tbe  Select  Committee  on  Fmance,  would 
prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  Country. 

Haying  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  Evils,  detailed 
in  this  Work,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  lay  before 
fore  the  Reader  a  simjilar  coUepte4  view  of  Thb 
^^M^piBS^  2 

•      '   '  ;       '     '  '    In 
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In  accomplishing  this  object^  while  the  Author 
ventures  to  indulge  a  hope  that  these  ^hich  have  been 
suggested,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  may  be  brought 
in  due  time,  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legisla-- 
ture,  for  the  purpose  of  being  enacted  into  Laws,  or 
otherwise  carried  into  effect ;  they  are  now  presented 
to  the  Reader  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

I.  The  Pretention  of  the  present  Corrup- 
tion OF  Morals';  as-'originating from  ill-regulated 
Public  Houses,  Tea  Grardens,  Theatres,  and  oth6r 
places  of  Public  Amusement ;  indecent  Publica- 
tions; Ballad-Singers —Ftimale  Prostitution — Ser- 
vants out  of  Place— The  Lottery  ;  Gaming — Indi- 
gence, and  various  other  causes: 

II.  The  Prevention  o*  Offences  ;  and  first 
•f  those  denominated  Misdemeanors  \  such  as  Cheat- 
ing and  Swindling  ;  Robbing  Orchards ;  Petty  As- 
saults, and  Perjury. — ^Next  of  Counterfeit  Coinage ; 
River  Plunder;  Plunder  in  Dock-yards,  &c.  Lastly, 
of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  in  general,  under  twelve 
different  heads,  specifying  the  Remedies  proposed 
on  this  subject  in  the  course  of  the  Work.    • 

III.  Amendment  op  the  existing  Laws;  re- 
specting the  obtaining  Goods  and  Chattels  under  false 
pretences  —  Pawnbrokers  -:-  Forgeries  —  Receiving 
Stolen  Goods — Arson — Lodgers — Registering  Lodg- 
ing Houses — Plunder  on  Houses — Gypsies — Milk-^ 
Speedy  Trial  of  Offences  committed  within  five 
Miles  of  the  Metropplis^Imprisonment  for  Dei)t^ 
and  Recovery  of  Debts  under  50/.  .     •    . 

CONCLUDIKQ   OaSEEVATIONS. 

SUMMARY 
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SUMMARY  VifiW 

OF  tHt  -^ 

REMEJblES  PROPOSED. 

The  First  Step  to^  all  impro?ements  in  Civil 
Society  is  that  whiclji  relates  to  the  Morals  af  ik 
P^ofle. — ^Wbile  in  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  oi" 
life  a  vast  portion  of  Virtue  and  Philanthropy  is  ma- 
nifested^ perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  to  be 
found  in  toy  Country  or  Nation  in  the  World,  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented^  that  among  the  lower  Qasses 
a  species  of  profligacy  and  improvidence  prevail^ 
ivhich  as  it  iapplies  to  the  Metropolis  of  the  ^pire, 
is  certainly  not  exceeded  in  any  other  Capital  in 
Europe. — -To  this  source  may  be  traced  the  great 
extent  and  increasing  multiplication  of  Crimes^  in- 
sensibly generating  evils  caiculated,  ultunatdy^  to 
sap  the  foundationof  the Stat^* 

The  grand  object,  therafoTjp^  must  be  to  devise 
means  for  the  purpose  of  checkings  and  gradually 
preventing  the  evils  arising  from  the 

Comiptiott  of  iStfraW. 

To  effect  so  valuable  a  purpose  to  tHe  Community 
at  laigc — to  rendcf  the  labour  of  the  lower  orders  ot 
the  people  mofe  productive  to  themselves^  and  more 
beneficial  to  the  Nation,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
that  superintending  System  of  j^reventive  Polia 
which  has  been,  recommended  generally  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  pf  Commons^  and 
'  ' which 
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which  has  beea  particular!/  fdetdiled  in  the  I8th 
Chapter  of  ibis  Treatise. 

^  It  is  thus  by  giving  Police  its  true  arid  genuine 
cbaract^r^  and  div&dting  it  of  those  judicial  flinctioM 
which  are  the  province  of  Magistrates  alone^  that  ft 
proper  line  will  be  drawn  betvreen  Prevtniim^  and 
those  proceedings  which  lead  to  Punishmmi  afler  an 
offence  is  actually  comiBitted.  It  is  through  this 
medium  also  that  a  change  is  to  be  effected  in  the 
Morals  of  thfe  People^  calculated  to  alnidge  the  num- 
ber of  acts  of  delinquency,  and  to  lead  the  perpe* 
trators  gradually  into  the  walks  of  innocente,  so« 
briety,  and  industry .1 — One  of  the  first  steps  towards 
tbe  attainment  of  these  objects  will  be  a  Systematic 
attention  to 

PUBLIC-HOUSBS. 

In  the  eleventh  Chapter  of  this  Work,  the  progress 
of  the  corruption  of  Morals  through  this  mediam, 
from  the  Infant  to  the  Adults  is  brought  under  the 
review  of  the  Reader ;  and  it  is  confidtred  as  of  ^ 
highest  importance  that  general  and  apposite  tales 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  those  houses,  now  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  profligacy,  sliould  be  formed  and 
recommended  by  a  Board  of  Pdice  to  the  Magis- 
trates acting  in  all  tbe  Licensing  Divtaiofts  of  the 
Country.  Tbe  benefits  arising  fncxn  an  uniform  and 
w'clUdigested  System  might  thus  be  extended  through- 
out the  Country ;  and  an  accurate  and  permanent 
administration  of  this  br^ob  of  Police  secvred,  thro* 
the  medium  of  a  general  Cmter^  where  responsibility 

should 
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should  rest/ and  from  wliich  ttj6  Dfcensing  Magis- 
trates should  receive  information^  assistmice-MAsup- 
parf;  in  whatever  related  to  the  proper  regulation  of 
Alehouses^  particularly  in  the  Metropolis  and  the 
surrounding  G>untie8. 

•  Regular  reports  of  the  number  of  these  Alehouses  in 
each  Licensing  District  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  population  ;  and  details  of  the  effects  produced  by 
an  adherence  to  the  general  Ikiles  which  may  be 
prescribed,  wouW  load  to  new  and  useful  suggestions 
which  nuist  ultinfMctcly  give  a  favourable  turn  l6  the 
manners  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  pebple,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  diminution  of  Crimes,  but  also 
with  regRrd  to  their  domestic  Comforts.-^-^Th^iy  would 
be  rendered  more  independent  of  Parochial  aid  ;  and 
above  all,  the  education  and  habits  of  the  ris^g  ge- 
neration would  be  Sensibly  trnpro^-cd — jipprmtim 
tjms  secured  against  the  evil  examples  of  which 
young  minds  are  but  too  susceptible,  would  enter 
upon  life  with  dispositions  differently  formed,  and 
with  that  sort  of  bias  which  stimulates  to  industry  and 
virtue,  instead  of  idleness,  profligacy,  and  vice. — 
In  tl)!s,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  happiness 
and  virtue  of  the  individual  are  intimately  combined 
with  the  bestiritercsts  of  the  State. 
'  Such  prudent  and  discreet  regulations  would  have 
a  general  tendency  to  make  Public-houses  what  they 
wece.  originally  intended  to  be  by  the  Legislature — 
Places  of  mere  rdfresJiPuint^  and  not  haunts  of  idle- 
ness as  at  .present.-7--Tbe  resource   now  afRntlctl 

:•    ■     '  .  b) 
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by -them  to  actual  Thieves,,  Burglars^  Pii^kpoci^fs, 
Highwaymen^, SwinSers^,  Cheats y  Gamilers,  and  Deai- 
ers  in  Ck^nnPeffeit  JMimej^  would  not  only  be  cut  orflfi 
but  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  resort .  to 
these  Houses  from  the  temporary  want  of  employ- 
ment:-—«uch  as  persons  broke  down  by  misfortiune 
and  mdiscreli(>n— -servants  out  of  place^  and  stran- 
gers r^Bortipg  to  tJ^^RIetropolis,  would  iio  longer 
be  aiiailed  by  those  temptations  which  contribute  in 
so  great  a  degree^  to  recruit  the.gangs  of  Criminal 
Depredators.  Nothing  but  a  well^cgulatcd  Police^ 
undera,  proper  System  of  Coptroul^  can  remedy  those 
cvils.arising  from  Public* houses,  and  it  is  eamesftly 
to  be  hQpe4  that  the  Functions  |)ix)pogi?4.^P  ^qe^t- 
ercise^by  the)Cen^ral  Board  of  Police  ^>vquld  effect 
this  vajkiable  purpose*  '::::..  ::vl*    /:         •  j 


,   .  Public  .Gardens.  .  _   .  ,    '  ,  ^  ,: 

The /^orruptiqn  of, Morals  has ^l^eeniaa^ consider- 
able degree  prbmct^d^  Bpt  ^nly  by  the  s^semblageof 
lewd  and  debauched  oopnpany  who  have  of  Ipte  yej^rs 
crowded  to  P^ijiblip  Gardeq^ ;  but^alsq  by.tbe^UEf- 
res|r4ifipd*I{icen^*\vhiqh  Ixasbej^ty^enpittediin  tbefbe 

places  of  amusemeQt^rnT^.  fW^HP^^^  »^^  ^%^ 
only  called  upon  the  Magistrates  to  refuse  the  re- 
newal of  the  Licenses  to  several  of  the^Occupiers, 
Lessees,  and  Proprietors,  but*  it  *lfa^  precluded  the 
more  decent  and  respectable  part  pf  the  Public  ip 
the  middle  walks  of  life,  from  what  might,  under 
proper  regulations,  be  considered  as  an  innocent  and 
*"  a  desirable 
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a  desirable  recreation  for  the  ifnfeabitants  of  te  ov^ 
grown  Metropolw.— «-Most  of*  tfce  i^miining^PaHic 
G*irdens  'Li\«e  of  late  y^zvs  fyfen-  into  disrepute, 
to  the  injury  ef  the  Projr^etfors,  who,  mider  tk 
Hreserit  deikient  System  cf 'Polic^f,  have  no  means 
of  protecting  tliemsdves  against  the  consequences  of! 
those  irregulfifiiied  which  operate 'powcrfM!y  in  di- 
'mintshing  the  number  of  visitoi*,' upon  which  their 
emolument  tfepend?.  .      ' 

While  profligate  and  defenicfied  characters  of  both 
Sexe9  find  not  only  an  easy  access^to  these  places  rf 
amusement,  but  also  ^ave  pirmtssion  to  insult  Pub- 
lic Morab,  bj'  doing  violence  to  tii*  rules  of  decency 
«nd  decorum ;  it  is  evident  tKAt  ^hfey  'roust  gradcdly 
eease't^'be  desirable  as  a  reer^adoh  to  the  tirttious 
part  of  the  G>mmunity ;  and  thcfia  appears  to  be  no 
remedy  but  by  means  of  Police  reguJatiow^  prescrib- 
ing proper  rules,  With  Officers  appointed  by  the 
Central  Board;  fbr  tbe  puipose^  6f  caeryfftg'  diem 
into  effect.*  Indeed,  if  such  ^fcfts  of  restM*  were 
Bcetised  only  by  the  proposed  €e<Vtnil  Board,  it  iiiigbt 
-Ve^  productive  of  thfe  greatest  adtintagcs ;  aiadttey 
imght  be  a  firir  Source  of  Reveiine  lor  Policy  ptff- 
-jKisefs,  to  a  eeirtjiin  moderate  extent.  ' 


. ,  i  . 


»:>• 
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The  general  <^hcotirte  of  loose  and  immoral  cha- 
racters of  both  Sexes  who '  freqtient  the  Summer 
Exhibitions^   and  the  irregularities  which  are  un* 
avoidable  undersuch  cJrcomstances,  tend  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  corruption  of  Morals ;    and  whik  it  is 
admitted  that  such  amusements  arc  necessary  in  great 
Communities,  it'  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
they  should  not  only  be  regulated  by  the  Police, 
ytkh  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Spectacle  or  Exhi^ 
hrim^  so  as  clearly  to  ti^ertain  that  k  has  no  im^ 
n)oral  tendency^,  -but  also  that  the  utmost  decoi'utrt 
should  be  preserved  by  means  of  proper  Officers  act- 
ing ttiider  the  proposed  Central  Board.— -This  be- 
comes the  more  Important,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  frequenters  of  these  placed  of  amusement  are  of 
the  middle  wjl  inferior  ranks. of  Jife^  iWdii>anyof 
them  very  young  and. susceptible  pf  loose^  impressions, 
which  renders  it   highly  necessary  that    authpnty 
should  be  vested  only'ip  tjje  re^opsible  Board  o^ 
Police,  to  grant  pr  to  refuse  Xicdqsea;  to  which  a. 
moderate  Revenue  might  be  attached  to  defray  tbfl^ 
ex  pence  of  a  regulating  System.     . 

Thb  Theatres. 

Without  entering  upon  a  discussion  haw  ^r  m^ny^ 
of  the  Theatrical  Exhibitio;is  which  are  brought  for^ 

t  Scc^a^  548. 

ward 
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ward  tend  to  improve^  or  to  Injure  the  Morals  of  tb? 
People — it  js,  at.Iea$t>  evident  that  the  nnrestrairied 
Licence  which  is  permitted  to  Males  and  Females 
in  the  walks  of  Prostitution  in  the  Lobbies,  and 
even  in  the  Box^s  of  doe  Playhoos^,  and  the 
indecent  behaviour  and  unbecGSBmg  langqage 
which  is.^  frequently  uttered  in  ..the  view  and 
hearing  tof  the  rjo^pectablc  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity who .  frequent  these  plac^  of  resort,  with  the 
younger  brancbes.of  their  families,  must  tend  in  no 
inconsider^blQ  dfgree  to  the  corruption  of  Morals.* 
It  is,  therefore,  suggested, that  a  Police,  applicable 
to  this  object,  should  be  formed  ;by  the  proposed 
Central  Board ;  and  also  Jor  the  purpose  of  efTectmlly  < 
8C|curing  the  J?.ublic.  gainst  the  attacks  and  dej>re<la- 
tioos  of  the  hordes  .of  Pickpocketa  who  infest  the 
avenues  of  the  Theatres,  .an4  hftycjong  been  a  re- 
proach to  the„^olicc,of  the  Metropolis.   . 

IlSkORAL' A'Ni   INDECEirr  PtJfilirCATIONS, 

•  kko   PHINTS. 

Nothing  caii  exhibit  in  a  stronger  point  of  view 
the  deficiency  of  thePolice  System  than  the  number 
of  immoral  Books  which  are  published '  and  circu- 
fated,  and  the  indecent  Prints  which  are  exhibit- 
cd  and  sold  in  the  'various  streets  of  the  Mctro-j 
polis,  all  tending  in  x\p  incons^erablc  degree  to| 
the  corruption  of  Morals, — ^Let  it,once  l;)eQome  3| 
part  of  tlie  Functions  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Police 
to  take  cognizance'of  these  abuses,  and  they  wili 

•  See  page  33^ 

soon 
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joan  cease  to  convey  that  «poison  to  yourig  niinds^ 
which  ultimately  leads  to  dissolute  manners  and  loose 
conduct  in  the  general  intercourse  of  life. 

Ballad-Singers, 

Since  it  has  never  been  possible^  under  the  existing 
Laws^  to  suppress  the  herd  )of  Ballad-^Singers  which 
are  to  be  found  in  such  multitudes  in  every  part  of 
the  Metropolis^  aml>  indeed^  in  all  the  large  Towns 
in  the  Kingdom :  and  which  at  present  are  under 
the  controul  of  a  very  feeble  Police^  which  does 
lot,  and  indeed  cannot,  restrain  e&ctually  the 
mmoral^'  and  often  seditious  tendency  of  the  Songs 
iung  to  the  listening  multitude— Why  might. not 
his^lowest  cast  of  amusement  be  turned  to  good 
nirposes^  tending  to  count^act  and  prevent  the 
corruption  of  Morals^  which  are  at  present  generated 
hrougfa  this  medium  ?  Under  a  responsible  Board 
»f  Police  such  an  object  is  certainly  attainable/  and 
he  present  state  of  things  point  out  the  policy  and 
ecessity  pf  carrying  it  into  efiect* 

Female  Seduction* 

In  contemplating   the   excessive  evils^   and  the 
readful  consequences  which  result  from  Female 
eduction^  whether  it  applies  to  married  or  single 
omen^-l*  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  astcniish'-' 
lent  that  no  punishment  has  been  inflicted  by  the 

♦Sec  page  349*        "    +  Sec  pagfif  33,  and  34. 
..  S  s  criminal 
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criminal  Law^  by  wbick  the  defftnoyers  t^  innocence^ 
and  of  the  peaoc  of  families^  fx>Uld  be  held  up  as 
public  examplcsofinfiimy.^^A  corporal  punmbmcDt, 
accompanied  with  circumstances  of  obloquy  and  dis- 
grace, is  certainly  not  too  s6i^ert  where  a  delinquent 
plunges  a  Fenoale.  (Whether  mailricd  or  ein^'c)  into  a 
situ&tion>  in  indsi  ingtaacfes.  Worse  iban  death  itsdf ; 
itince  when  abandoned  by  herSeduor^  sheis^noc  only 
eRposed^to  tbeiepH>ach  and  contioixicly.of  the  Worlds 
but  sttl^ccted  to  heed  with  the  piialanx.of.PrbsMmes 
who.  coDt]^ibutejs6tiQuch  to  the  oorruptioa  of  MoraiSi 
and  where  the  iniseT&blc  victim  ma^  bb  said  to  dic» 
perhaps^./!  ikousoTtd.  deaths  before  her  acttml  dinsola- 
tjoo.-^iirely  an-^9[bnce  producing  such  dreadful 
^nosquenceB  shodld^  as  a  mean  of  prevonikH^  be 
mirked  not  pnly  asJ&n  object  of  Crimhtai  Ptamkmcni, 
tluC  .vi  peamiary  rHrihition  te  tk,  n^ed  pariy.*^ 
Were  stich  a  law  in  &roe]  tBe*  mmserous  instances 
of  Female  Sedncuoii  tixmkl  be;  greatly  dimiafisbed 
labile  the  }njured.woman>  under  ^uch  unbaf^y  dr- 
cumstances,  might,:  after  the  Coaviction  of.a  Juiy* 
have  a  fair  prospect'  of  being  again  restored  to  ha 
friends,  and,  perhij^s,  to  Society.       * 

Femaj^e  PnosjrijruTiON. 

:ln:^h0:  l24bC!hapter  df  this.Tretrtide,*  ageoeni 
vitjw  is  given. q£  the!  shc>ckiiig:.Gi>rirtiption.of  M(>rmi^ 
whlcb  fsigODerafcdixy'the  vast  idcrease  of  .coniuo« 

•.    •   -•  .•;5ljei{>ii^  333  to  34J,      >    -, 

':         ^         6  Fro^ututcs 
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Pro^hites  in  ffae  Metrqpqlis>^It  tioW  becomes  be« 
cessary  to  explain  the  specific  ffertieK^'6  Which  ih^ 
Auihbf  hadiri  yi^vv'for  {He'pQr^e  6f  le^limg  (his 
enormous': dtid'  aftftctiiig  mWi  '         ;.../'. 

Its  fnagnitudc^  ^nd  ibd  wbtlgs  th^t  r-^nU  from  it. 
Ire  t©(^  vast,  jfod  d»t6n&ivfe  10  ^mi«  df*  sftvy  dorttmoti 
Wttbdyt-i-^Tbe  excellent  Ifl^tkutrdti  of' the i'Mag- 
laleft  :Sfosp}i&I  iti  <he  <*mif»fe  of  40  yttttriii^  ha«  /ibly 
)eea  -dbfe  t<^  i-fefd^W  dr  YecMdile  to^Htelt  frierkls^ 
^3^1 7^  out  ofisisrw  ^1^  HiiVe  lfc*n  actiiHy  admitted 
rithiti  tHat  per1dd-i*-afnl}  feVlirife^fne  ofthe^bAve  fe- 
np^ed  into  their  former  erfOffi  ;thmighotheti^  *rho' 
avd  been  dlschtffgeil  at  th*(tf  "'dxVn -tequeflt;  Imve 
teha^*  vveHi    •  •-I»v.:.-j.    j  ■•' ^ ':"•/ •:•   "  '     *   -   •• 

But.wh«na*iin«^*iJ^tatken  of  ihe'fa^^ate  lium- 
er  of  unhappy  women  who  have  entered  the  walks 
f  PWBtllufk*  fMliHi  'tH^'lAst^  40  years:  in  the  Me- 
•op<)l%  6eo«fe(idiflg"o»iiy  ainothe*'  perhaps;  every  13 
^i?r'fip(>ft  in  average.  It  Is  probabf^  that  from 
o't^  100,000  bteW  f«is*ed  thmi!^^^  Miserable  life, 
fe  inrecUiitlabte  vftSt^iW'  to  Ihife  tfi/bASing  iwi^/)itude, 
uh<*l4^  the  fntetis^  bf  •  reseuing-  tb^tni^Jirts '  from  a 
maim '^6  pJttob'feWidcaljiniifouS,  ' '•- 
Tb^  fitCii  is,  tbat  "iUhfe  'evil  k  of  tea  gteAt  A  magni- 
de  to  dditiit  of  a  {jui'e  tbrough  tiie  rtiSffem  of  fini- 
te 'bgficVolence^Relief  1?t^thouf  refbfh,'  6nd  repu- 
^/e'€Mphy?km,  ''^tfc  Ve6o!iC!lid(idn  to  t^Tations,  will 
\  fjcnbifig  tou'Qfds  a  dimifiutionof  thb  evil.-*— It 
II  fCiJliIre  an  extensive  Sj^stein  atid  a  correspond- 
^  t^peuce,  ^RJch-  can  ottly*  be' compared  by  a 

s  s  2  Police 
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Police  applic^blfi  io  this  pnrttcukfr  bbject^  aided  by 
approptiate  r^dation^.  - 

•-  After  the  maturest  oonsideration  of.  the  subject, 
the  Author  ventures  to  offer  the  following  R-oposi- 
tidns  as  the  most  likely^  in  the  first  instance,  to  ex- 
cite a  desire,  io  many  of  those  unhappy  women  to 
aker  their  degraditig  CQjofse  of  life^  and  ta&cilitate 
their  iisj^tfoiijaotionrinto  situations,  Where,  through 
the,ine4>Uigipfca  reConQilia.tion  with  their  fribnds^  or 
Qib^fwi^si^y,'{4t|fa^t.a  conei4^ra]>le  partit^^  be  re* 
stored  Id  Socie^ty  who  ar^  lost  at  present  i  while,  under 
the  regulations,  hereafter  proposed,  the  streets  of  the 
M^tfopolis  w|lLnp  longer  hold  out;  allurements  lo 
vice  and  debauchery,  ruinous  to  the  Moi^Is  of  youth, 
and:disgrace^l  :ta  .^|ie  policpjof*  th^/Iyletropolis. 

1st;  it.  is  proposed,  with  avie^  ffit\  prevent:  cpmmpn 
Prostitutes  from  walking  the^str^eits  to  dBol  pas- 

^jsengersj  and  promote  the  SeductioQ  of  Y<»tb, 
that:a  Select  Body  of' discrete  Officers  sbotdd  be 
appointed^   tinder  the  dtre/Qppn    of   the  Central 

.  Board,  who  should  apprehend  .^11  who  can  be 
clearly  ascertained  to  be  in  pursuit  of  objects  d 
Prostitution.;*-rThat  each  should  be. conveyed  to 
their  r^j»|]f(ctive  homes^  and  when  the  Landlord' 
name,  or  the  person  to  whom  they  pay  rent  c? 
lodging,  IS  by  that  meana ascertained;  that  such 
pefson's^.name  arid  place  of  abode,  and  the  nam^ 

,  of  his  or  her  Jodgers ,  be  registered,  and  a  penalty 
of  l&s.  for  the  firsts  and  an  advance  of  5&  more 
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for  evf ly  additional  offence,  be  indicted  on  each 
hirer  of  Board  or  Lodgings  for  every  Female  ap- 
prehended in  the  Streete,  upon  proper  proof  of  an 
overt-act  leading  to  Prostitution. 

In  all  cases  where  Prostitutes  refuse  to  discover 
thetr  real  place  of  abode,  they  shall  be  detained  in 
a  liouse  to  be  provided  for  their  reception  until 
such  discovery  be  made. 

2d.  That  every  male  person  who  shall  be  proved-to 
have  made,  or  to  have  accepted,  overtures  from 
any  Female  walking  the  Streets,  shall  in  like 
manner  be  apprehended,  and  shall  give  security 
for  his  appearance  before  a  Magistrate  next  day, 
or  be  detained  in  the  Watch-house,  and  shall,  on 
conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  a  penally  of  Twenty 
Shillings. 

3d.  That  for  the  purpose  of  holding  out  encourage- 
ment to  that  class  of  unfortunate  Females  who 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  Seducers,  and  whose 
minds  are  not  yet  debased  by  an  indiscriminate 
intercourse  of  Prostitution  ;  and  also  such-  others 
as  may  have  friends  likely  to  assist  them.  Twelve 
or  more  sensible  and. discreet  Matrons  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, under  the  Board  of  Police,  with  a  mode- 
rate Salary,  and  residing  (with  proper  accommo- 
dation) in  different  parts  of  the  Town,  on  whom  it 
shall  be  incumbent  to  receive  into  their  houses, 
and  to  provide  a  temporary  residence  for  every 
unfortunate  Female  who  may  apply,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  her  case,  with  a  view  to  a  reqpn- 

ciliation 
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eiHaiioh  with  ber  friradsy  and  to  the  exposure  oi 
her  Seducer^  as  a  check  upon  such  acts  of  vil- 
lainy hcroafter.^^Tbat  it  shall  be  the  duty  bf  the 
Matron^  after  being  mistress  of  the  whole  case,  tq 
epeii  a  negociatioo  with  the  nearest  relatioosoij 
fiiends  of  the  unfoklunate  Female,  and  to  us^ 
every  meana  to  eftbet  b  reconciHatioo ;  or  wherd 
that  Is  found  impracticable^  to  endeavour  to  pro^ 
cure  her  some  reputable  ea^loymcnL 

And  as  an  encouragement  to  such  Matrons^  to 
'  lise  all  diligence  in  promoting  the  object  in  view, 
they  shall  be  entided  to  a  certain  premium  from 
the  Police  funds,  (independent  of  what  private 
Societies  of  benevolent  Individuals  may  be  induced 
to  bestow,)  for  every  unfortunate  Female  who 
shall  be  thus  rescued  from  the  walks  of  Prostitu- 
tion :  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  12  months,  iacase 
such  Female  shall  then  be  in  society  with  her  re- 
lations^ or  in  some  reputable  employment,  and 
shall  not  have  relapsed  into  her  former  course  oil 
Iife.-*-That  these  Matrons  shall  be  distinguii^bed 
for  talents  and  humanity,  and  shall  be  capable  oi 
exercising  such  powers  as  could,  in  other  in 
stances,  be  employed  to  promote  reconciliatioi 
with  relations  and  friends ;  and  also  to  devise  em 
ployments  by  which  the  unfortunate  persons,  ^<» 
piicrim^  under  their  caro  should  be  able  to  subsist; 
by  taking  in  Miliary  Siir^s,  Slop^work^  and  otbr 
branches  of  Female  labour ;  to  procure  which,  it 
is  not  doubted^  but  Societies  of  benevc^ent  h- 
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tltviduttk  would  eontribiUe  tbeif  aid^  so  as  to  se- 
cure, at  all  times^  the  mean$  of  full  employment 
tqr  all  the  various  applicants  in  successii^)* 

In  so  noble  a  work  of  hmnapity,  especially 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  labour  of  the  Ma- 
trons would  be  romun^rated  by  such  a  moderate 
Salary^  a9  niigbt^  be  an  object  to  many  deserving 
well-educated  women,  little  doubt  <pau  be  eater- 
tnined  of  there  being  many  Candidates  for  auch 
Situations^  wbo^  frpm  having  po  family^  would  he 
perfectly  compstQnt  to  the  ^cQutjon  of  sp  befie- 
volent  a  design, 

4tb.  Tha^  with  a  view  to  tba  refermation  of  Prosti* 
tutes  who  have  no  r^latiof)s  or  fricpds^  or  m  cases 
where  a  rccoficiliatiou  is  hopeless^  and  who  may 
be  disposed  to  abandon  tb^ir  evil  courses.  Houses 
of  Industry  shall  be  provided  in  dift'erent  parts  of 
the  Town,  with  large  Kitchens  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  whoje^pme  and  uourishing  food  at  a 
cheap  rate,  into  which  all  who  apply  for  an  i^syt^m 
will  be  received ;  on  condition  that  a  true  and 
faithful  account  of  the  various  cireumstanceff^  of 

.  their  lives  shall  be  ^yen,  and  tbat  they  agree  npfl 
only  to  Qubmit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Establish-* 
luent,  but  ako  to  perform  such-  labour  as  shall  \^ 
assigned  them  for  their  subs^e*cc,  lodging  arTd[ 
apparel.  That  these  Bwses  9/  Induitry  shall  plsdbe^ 
superintended  ^^yiiiscr^^t  il/(0/rmf,  who  shall  receive- 
a  moderate  Salaty,-  and  a  o«rtatn  portion  of  the 
jfxofxi  arising  from  the  work  d^ne,  ^nd  a  preniiam^ 

for 
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for  every  Female  restored  to  Society,  or  to  their 
friends  by  their  means ;  and  in  honest  employ- 
ment or  living  with  relations,  for  the  space  of  12 
months,  in  addition  to  such  other  premiums  as 
benevolent  Societies  of  Individuals  may  choose  to 
bestow,  in  consequence  of  tho  impression   made 
on  their  minds  of  the  utility  of  such  Establish- 
ments, and  the  success  which  may  appear  to  at- 
tend them. 
$th.  That  all  the  laws  now  in  being  against  Prosti- 
tution, and  against  the  Keepers  of  Brothels^  sbaQ 
remain  in  full  force ;  with  this  alteration  only,  that 
instead  of  proceeding  against  Offenders   in  the 
latter  case,  by  the  difficult,  expensive,  and  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  Presentment  and  Indictment, 
which  has  ^heretofore  proved  so  ineffectual,  the 
proceedings  shall  be  summary  before  two  Magis- 
tnrtes,  as  in  Lottery  and  other  offences,  and  the 
Delinquents  if  convicted  fhall  be  subject  to  imiiic- 
diate  punishment. 

These  are  the  regulations  which  the  Author  would 
humbly  propose,  as  a  mean  of  preventing  the  dis- 
asters and  miseries  which  arise  from  Seduction,  and 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  Prostitutes  in  this  great 
Metropolis. — Perfiaps,  after  the  experiment  is  tried 
ctf  the  Houses  of  Industry,  it  might  be  expedient  to 
convert  the  whole  into  a  large  Penitentiary  House, 
where  only  unfortunate  women  should  be  admitted. 
—The  suggestions  which  are  now  offered,  appear 

to 
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to  be  not  only  easy  with  respect  to  their  execudon, 
bat  likely  to  be  compassed  at  a  moderate  expence**^ 
They  arc,  however,  to  be  considered  as  mere  out- 
lines of  a  practicable  design,  which  should  certainly 
precede  the  removal  of  the  unfortunate  Females  from 
the  Streets,  as  humanity  points  out  the  necessity  of 
offering  them  asylums :  since  by  suddenly  abridging, 
their  present  resources,  however  iniquitous  and  re- 
prehensible they  may  be,  without  such  asylums,  it 
would  certainly  be  the  means  of  many  of  them  perish-^ 
ing  for  want* 

The  object  to  be  attained  is  of  vast  importance  1 
but  it  is  too  unwieldy  for  the  efforts  of  private  be« 
nevolence,  and  certainly  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  any  other  medium  than  that  of  PuUic  Itp* 
siiiuiiofiSy  under  the  protection  qf  a  Superintending 
Police* 

Menial  Servants,  ^ 

Among  the  various  evils  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  Society,  tend  %o  the  corruption  of  Morals, 
the  state  and  condition  of  Menial  Servants,  Male 
and  Female,  are  none  of  the  least';  particularly  those 
who  are  out  of  place,  and  who  swarm  in  -multitudes^ 
idle  and  unemployed,  at  all  times  in  this  groat  Me* 
tropolis.-rr-Thi8  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  those  legal  restraints  and  punishments  for  im- 
proper behaviour,  which  apply  to  other  classes  of 
tabourers. 

Such  regulations,  independent  of  in6nite  advan- 
tages 
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tages  which  must^  in  other  respects^  arise  to  the 
CommuDity,  would  be  an  act  ^f  gre^^f  htmamiy  to  th 
Jtidroiduals  who  compose  this  ela^s  ;  ^ncei  they  voald 
^heek,  or  ia  most  instances  prevent,  those  indis- 
cretioni  which  are  the  result  of  being  under  no  con* 
ixoul,  and  by  restraining  the  influence  of  ungovem* 
aUe  and  ill-regulatod  passions,  would  praduce  dmt 
d^ree  of  steadiness  which  is  the  chaiaoteristic  of  a 
good  Servant ;  and  c^  course  the  constant  disposition 
to  shift  about  wpuld  not  be  felt,  while  they  would  be 
rescued  from  the  vices  which  are  generated  at  those 
intervals  of  idleness,  when  Servants,  Male  and  Fe- 
niale,  out  pf  place,  ai'c  exposed  to  every  spedes  of 
8educti<H),  till  aU  length,  by  loss  of  character,  tliej 
too  frequently  ^oome'  Thieves  and  Prostitutes.* 

It  would  certainly  promote  in  an  emioent  degree 
the  cause  of  Morality,  if  the  whole  Laws  respecUDg 
Servants  of  every  description  were  revised^  and  ac- 
commodated in  a  greater  degree  to  the  present  state 
^  Society*  Some  of  them  might  perhaps  be  stript 
^f  their  severity ;  while  the  penalties  or  breaches  of 
moral  duty,  and  a  refusal  to  fulfil  a  civil  oontract, 
or  Conspiracies  and  Associations  for  mischicvious 
parpofea,^  ought  certainly  to  apply  io  menial  Servants, 
in  the  same  manner  as  to,  Servants  sn  Haibandry, 
Handicrafts  and  Labourers*   A  geneml  exclufive  Re- 

•  *  I(  ic  calcnUted  that  there  are  srI4t)tti  lesft  t^  Ten  TJwa&ssd 
Servants,  of  both  Sexes,  at  all  times  out  of  place  in  the  Mctn^nlis. 
This  shews,  in  strong  colours,  the  importaoce  of  the  leguhtiois 
whicb  arc  p0opoied« 

gistcf 
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f^ttttt  of  SeiTuits  out  of  place^  iinder  tbe  iospectioa 
of  an  appropriate  branch  of  the  general  Police 
System,  would  also  have  an  excellent  effect  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  evil  pursuits  of  ba<J  Servants;  whilo 
it  operated  favourably  to  those  who  w^re  deserving 
pf  qopfideivce.  Much  might  be  done  through  this 
iPioduim*  favourable  both  tp  this  ipter^t  of  the  Master 
and  Servant ;  and  this  with  many  other  benefits  arc 
to  be  attained,  by  means  of  a  Supermtending  System 
of  Police.     In  no  other  way  can  it  be  efFected.-f* 

The  Lottery. 

In  fpite  of  the  perfcvering  efforts  of  Government, 
who  incur  a  great  annual  expence  j!  for  the  purpofe 
of  restraining  the  baneful  effects  of  illegal  Insurance^ 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  the  evil  still 
continues ;  its  consequences  are  lamentable^  for  the 
delusion  of  this  infatuation  tends,  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  producing  scenes 
of  distress,  by  which  thousands  suddenly  descend 
from  a  state  of  comfort  to  extreme  indigence.— nla 
the  6th  Chapter  of  this  Treatise,  a  general  view  is 
given  of  the  effects  of  this  contagion,  and  various 
remedies  are  proposed,  which,  under  the  conduct  of 
a  Board  of  Police,  woqld  c«rt|iin!y  be  effeotual; 
while  the  Revenue  drawn  froai  the  sale  of  Tickets 

t  Seepage  150. 

X  Said  to  be  above  Twa  Tbou^md  po)io4«  a  year. 

might 
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might  certainly  be  preserved.    In  the  mean  time, 
the  following  are  suggested  as  useful  expedients : — 

1st.  That  in  every  Parish  and  District  in  the  Metropolis,  Mas- 
ters»  and  heads  of  Families,  should  sign  and  publish  an 
engagement  to  discharge  all  Servants  who  shall  be  concerDed 
in  Insurances  in  the  Lottery ;  to  be  printed  and  hung  up  in 
every  Servants*  Hall  and  Kitchen^  that  none  might  pietend 
ignorance. 

ad.  That  all  Members  of  Friendly  Societies,  should,  by  a  te* 
giijation  of  their  own,  and  enforced  by  Parliament,  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  such  Societies,  on  being  convtctdi 
of  any  concern  whatever  in  such  Insurances.* 

Gaming. 

The  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  pernicious  pro- 
pensity to  Gaming  have  at  all  times  proved  a  prolific 
source  from  whence  has  sprung  an  extensive  cor- 
ruption of  morals.  The  Reader  is  referred  to  the  6th 
Chapter  of  this  work  for  details,  which  will  fully 
elucidate  the  baneful  effects  of  this  evil,  in  generating 
Cheats,  Swindlers  and  Sharpers  of  every  defcripiion. 
For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  checking  this 
mania,  and  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it, 
it  might  be  expedient  to  extend  the  Laws  now 
in  being  respecting  Lottery  vagrants,  to  the  Pro- 
fi^ietoi's  or  Keepers  of  Gaming-Houses,  and  also  to  the  i 
Waiters f  Servants  and  uissistantSy  who,  on  being  ap^ 
prehended,  Jhoidd,    on  prober  proofs   he  punished  as 

♦  Seepages  ijx  to  170. 
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rogues  and  vagabonds. ^^h,  is,  however,  by  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  Greneral  Police  System,  that  this  and  other 
evils  are  to  be  chccled  or  remedied. 

The.  lowsb  Classed  op  the  Jews. 

Nothing/would  be  more  desirable  than  the  adop- 
tion of  some  ef^btual  plan,  through  the  medium  of 
the  opulent  and  respectable  individuals  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion/  whether  of  the  Dutch  or  Pbriaiguese 
SyjMgogues,  by  which  the  lower  classes,  particularly 
of  the  GrermaaJ^ws,*  might  be  regularly  trained  to 
some  useful  employment^  since  tbeir  present  pursuits 
not  only  iead,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  corniption 
of  Mer^s;  but  iako  to  the  commission  of  Crimes; 
2^  moder  circumstances,  where  the  necessity 'of  ttfae 
cii$Q.;  imperiously  calls  for  a  remedy,  Legsslarive 
regulations  might  be  resorted  ta;  which  might  tiot 
only  better  the  condition  of  this  jmiserablc  claas.of 
the  community,  by  compelling  parents  to  bindbthcki 
children  to  some  empldyment,  but  also  render  tliem 
usefi:^,  instead  of  being  too  generally. noxious;men^, 
bersef  the. Body  Politic,*  fromtthe  idle  and.usel&a; 
pursuits  in  .which  they  .are  engaged. '  i  -      :   /'. 

•;    :r  .••     '       '  .  ..    .  :•      '    .   :  .*>  r  '.}   ;    '  .-7  jb:!;! 

....        iNDiaKNCE  >NH\BEGa.^|y»  .m!:;.  J 

.  iXhe^j  various  !ca;uscs  which  rprodriqerlBdigBncdim 
the  Metropolis,  discoveraUe  through  die  miedium  of 
Beggary ; or idlenesd>^« tend>  in aneminent xfegreG^.toj 

*  See  pa^c}  3 19  to  32^>..Cbap.^  i  r th. 
'  •..'.'  the 
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the  corruption  of  Morald^  and. the  conse^aent  in- 
crease of  Crinies.-^In  the  13th'  CbapCer  of  tbi^  j 
Treatise  this  subject  is  exatniila^  and  a  tifntdy  pro- 
posed, through  the  medium  of  a  Pauper  Police,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  cii'cumstAnces  of 
the  numerous  clasd  of  individuals  Who  have  nb  paro- 
chial settlemehts  in  the  Metroptilts,  or  perhaps  in 
any  part  of  England,  and  are^  fttm}  that  eirCutnotanoe, 
denominated  Casual  ^oor.^'-^htfe  could  not  be  a 
greater  act  of  humanity  to  these  often  afHicted^  and 
sometimes  oppressed  itidividuals^  or  of  greatok-  utility 
to  the  Public  at  hirge,  than  the  eetaWshmemofa 
System  whereby  the  most  deserving  eoUldt^e-prdpt 
up^  mcued  from  despondency,  aod  enibledt^^  he^ 
Aetnfeelvds ;  whib  by  discriminating  betwoco  (hef 
'Urtuoitt  aiid  yitms  pooTi  a  ffcoper  line  might  hb 
drawn^  and  the  streets  of  the  Metropotte  freed  ^rmi 
the  multltade  ofiJBeg^afs^  without  doing  violence  to 
Imihaikity.  ^  J 

Various  otbeir  tauset might  be>  aisigtied  for  the 
general  oorruptioii  of  Morals;  which; Has  in  so  gi^st 
a  degree  iocreasol  the  cj^leodhrs  of  ddthquencyv-* 
Among  these  might  be  mentiotied  &»ufglmgy  or 
illicit  Trade ;  the  evil  examples  arising  from  ah  in- 
discriminate nttihife  ht  tWbrkhtmstf  and  Prisons ;  the 
pioflfgatft  eaiinpiea  o(  parents,  awl  the  warn  of  Mli- 
gieoB  and  oixntar  education^  ao  untl^raiil  oiMti'g  tba 
children  U  the  lafamiring  in5t)ple.^^And  the  too 

frequent 
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frequent  cohabitation  without  marriage  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  Community.  These,  like  other 
evils,  tifhich  have  been  more  particalarly  detailed^ 
are  bbjecte  to  wliich  the  proposed  Police  System 
would  gi^duafly  attach^  and  ihitmgh  which  pre* 
ventiye  medrnm  the  i  Public  are  to  eipect  those 
anf%eliorating  desigMi  which  are  to  secure  the  privi- 
leges of  il^noceiiee,  and  better  the  condition  of 
Society.  '-  - 

^uumioh  of  ^ffence^. 

MISD£M£AmkX 
Cheating  and  Swindling. 
The  5th  Chapter  of  this  Treatise  developes  the 
extensive  mischiefs  and  evils  which  arise  from  the 
phalanx  of  Cheats  .and  Swindlers  who  infest  the 
Metropolis. — There  appear  to  be  two  remedies, 
namely — 

xft*  Ti^  ibok  acdamtttfy  st  the  evil  in  all  its  brancheg^  and  their 
ito  igaprovi  the  tvpp  Statutes  vKfw  in  being  ^  by  framhig  aa 
:w;t'ef' ParliwMM  that  would  include  all  thevariolis  cases 
which  have  been  shown  to  have  occurred,  where  the  barrier, 
of  common  honesty,  is  broken  down. — These  cases  are  dc-  ', 
tailed  from  page  115  to  132. 

ad.  *ti\6  Kswbtishfttcrft  of  d  Bbard  of  Police  dn  the  plan  detailed 
in  Ac  18th  Ghajit^of  this  Work,  with  fiinctidftfi  cilculatfed- 
W  tkeck  4Utf  ptiMki  tbii  Dvil»  by  ^vi^  fa  9Mt$  the  fi4t 
criarsf  <rf  die  Law*    *  .   '  ^ 


*  33  Henry  VIIL  cap*  i,  and  30  Geo.  IL  cap.  24. 

Stealing 
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Stealing  Fruit  from  Orchards,  &c. 
This  oflfcnce  is  only  punishable  by  the  act  erf  43 
EHz.  c.  7.  by  compeUing  the  party  to  cefiind  the 
value  of  the  fruit  stolen,  or  in. default  aufFer  the 
punishment  of  whipping,  which  never  takes  place, 
as  the  small  value  of  the  fruit  detected  is  always  paid. 
It  is  probable  at  that  early  period  Eruit  was  not  a 
species  of  property  of  much  consequence. — The  case 
is,  however,  different  at  the  present  time,  and  surely 
it  would  not  be  thought  too  severe  to  place  this 
offence  on  the  same  footing  as  stealing  Cabbages, 
Turnips,  &c.  .        . 

Assault  and  Baitery. 
It  would  seem  to  bei  a  great  improvenaent  in  the 
Police,  if  Magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions  had, a  pQwer 
finally  to  determine  on  offences  denominated  As- 
sa^lts  —  Subject,  hoivever,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions. — It  would  even  be  an  actof  buma* 
»ity-to  the  labouring  people,  who  are  often  impri- 
soned from  the  time  of  the  charge  till  the  Sessions, 
when  a  confinement  of  a  shortei^  duration  might 
•  atone  for  the  offence. — It  would  likewise  save  much 
trouble  and  expencesto  the  parties,  and  the  time.and 
attefntion  of  Courts  and  Jpries  would  not  be  wasted 
ky  inatter^  ejctren^y  frivplous;  but  by  which  a  cer- 
tain expence  is  incurred,  and  a  loss  of  valuable  ttcoe 
to  the  parues,   who  are  not  seldom  both  in  the 

wrong.**  '''■''  •  •  '^  '  ' 

«    •  3  Pkbjmt. 
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Ttib'  4)oMdng  :Dffeaae^/  partimldriy  prefiraboi 
among  the  inferior  ranks  in  Society,  is  to  be  attri«^ 
bute^  i^  110  sfhotl  degree  to  the  tvaitt  of  proper 
s^tmnUj  ^SMil^T69Um%  exphoatlon  o^ilhe  adniinistra^ 
rioil  of  osrtH^^-^Nothisrg  can  iexceed.  tbe  uniniptossive 
$m4  ao»y^  ttmmit  ivliich  is  'in  practice  in  dillliqg 
tipbtf  to^tlfidsises  to  Make  /i&r  solmmiif^eal  to  th  Su^ 
ptefWMihngh»-A^  mmld  ceem  highly  necessary  that 
ail  'teihs^^oiild'bo  «dmiinstered  in  t\ut  most  impress 
sive  nMrncre)*  hf^^t  jJiodge,  ind  that  a  £mn  should  be 
devised,  cakHiIated  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  to 
impress  iupoA  the  ntfed  of  rtie  party  a  Ingh  senfee  of 
the  obligation  he  or  ihe  has  dome  under  to  speak 

j(Mi  icike'jiU}gDl0>it  amy  be  asserted  «hat  nothki^ 
^cdoMieft^td  loipnTe  thePdlioe^iiie  Goiiimry  dod 
tlb€  ^awbpoiirf  more  than  a  gcrietal  revision  of  the 
iLovn  respecting  JNifi^demearKim,  ftod  pattlcularly  th^ 
Act  ^  the  I7  Goo.  11.  eap.  5*  and  subsequent  Act^ 
r^pen^ig  vagcantsi  ^od  rogues  and  vagabionds ;  9P 
as  to  assimilate  thefti  jdja  greatei^  degi^ee  to  the  pre- 
sent state' of  Soeiatyy  and  tso  redder  their  execution 
«noi«  carudaand^beneficial  to  ihe  Coounanity. 

.'    .     .  .         '     .,  "    • 

Pft8t%^4*iO!Kr^^9  tH$Coti7A;^  op  Base  Mon^t. 

in  ihe  7th'Chaptef  of  this  Work,  the  various  mo^rfas 

in  pi^Ctice/by;wWch  ihe  Public  is  defrtiuded  by  ^be 

*  •  '  ^ '       T  T  coining;, 
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coining,  fabricating,  and  colouring  of  Base  Money 
are  fully  developed,  and  specific  Remedies  proposed 
fronir  page  \gd  Co  210,  to  which  tbe^  Reader  is 
Feferred. 

*  A,  confident  hope  is  entertaioedy  that  feliose  Rene^ 
dies  will  speedily  be  brought  under  tjjhifct^nsidera- 
tion  of  Parliament^  in  the  form  of  a  BiH. — ^If  this 
should  be  passed  into  a  Law,  and  accompaoied  by  a 
new  Coinage  of  Silver,  and  aided  by  the  energy  of  aa 
Appropriate  Police,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  measure  being  effectual  in  securing  the  Publie 
against  the  enormous  e?il  of  Counterfeit  Couw 

:  FftEVENTION   OF  FiLLAGE  AND  PLUN]>£|t  ON   THS 

RivBR  Thames.  ^ 

TheSth  Chapter  of  this  Treatise  display^  not  ofdj 
the  immense  itnponBnceofcontroUiiigjthc-e^il  jbabits 
of  aquatic  labourers  and  others  oi^  the  River  ThaiQcs 
and  in  the  Warehouses  adjacent ;  but  aiao  the  ad* 
Tan  tages  to  be.  expected  from  a  geniral^t>Uce  System ; 
reasoning  on  the  extensive  success  which  has-  at- 
tended the  partial  experiment  on  the  same  prindf^ 
of  vigilance  applied  to  this^  object. 

The  extensive  benefits  which  are  known  and 
acknowledged  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Murine 
Police  {twtn  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  CripfUd 
System  and  Dejiciem  ^Prnvers)  joined  to  a  review  of 
the  state  of  the  River  ^^r^  aod  since  this  important 
measure  was  adopted,  afibrd  the  best,  proof  that  can 
be  adduced  of  its  utility ;  and  also  of  the  indispensable 

pecesaty, 
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necessity,  not  only  of  immediately  fierfecting^aSys- 
:em,  by  which  the  Q)mmerpe  and  Reveaiue  of  the 
Port  of  London  have  been  iapo  great  a^  degree  se- 
inured;  baf  also  of  extending ..,the  s^iue  beneficial 
designs,  wberever  the  state  of  things,  require.a  similar 
intidotc. 

It  remains  only  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  Bill 
^vhich  has  been  prepared,  grounded  on  more  than  a 
year's  experience  of  the  powers  and  reguhtiojis  re- 
quisite for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  effect  and  per- 
manency to  this  important  Establishment^  in  order 
to  secure  to  t^he  Commerce  and  Revenue  of  the  River 
Thames,^  those  advantages  which  will  arise  from  \}\t 
Preservation  of  Property  againft  the  numerous  and 
unexampled  Depredations  to  which  it  was  exposed  ; 
and  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown  from  many  frauds 
which  arose  not  Qnly  from  the  loss  of  the  Duties  of 
Customs  and  Excise  on  goods  plundered,  but  also 
from  an  extensive  illicit  trade,  which  has  been  con- 
iroUed  and  prevented  by  the  known  vigilance  of 
:he  River  Guards,  particularly  during  the  night. 

If  to  those  advantages  shall  be  added  an  increase 
)f  Salaries  to  the  inferior  Officers  of  the  Customs  and 
ixcise  employed  on  the  River,  the  i:enovated  morals 
ind  improved  habits  of  multitudes  heretofore  deeply 
rnplicated  in  a  species  of  turpitude,  hurtful  in  the 
atreme  to  the  Public  interest,  will  become  no  less  i^ 
ttatter  of  triumph  than  advantage  to  the  Govem- 
pent  of  thfc  Country.     Every  individual  concerned 

T  T  2  lA 
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"in^Ke  fcbniihcrcfe  of  Aft  iPort,  will  ft^icetoaee  s) 
'ukeful  ah.instkuttoA  su'ppoi'taj  ind  rendered  t>ern.a- 
ritni  by  that  Legislative  Aid,  upon  which  itsultitnate 
Success  fhuSt  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

An  evil  of '  onexafnpled  magnitude  existed,  for 
which  an  effectual  remedy  has  been  founds— not iti 
%-ecutahoh,  bbt,  pro\'ed  in  Tiactla  to  answer  the 
-^Hr^Qssi&of  fuliirtseiurhy. 

tetthe  Legislature,  therefore,  ivaH  itse!f  of  the 
mebsureS  ti^ich  Sre  proposed,  by  tfWch  incalculable 
.  "bfendflts  nrHl  'be  extended  both  to  the  Cmnterce,  A'- 
\ehue','^tiA  Police  '6i  the  Port  of  London,  especially 
w'hcn  Strengthened  arid  invigorated  by  a  Ccntni 
^ard. 

P»Evia»¥iok  ot  .'pLONbKii  'OP  PoKWC  SToaEs: 
".     ■     jN  Stolid  ■<ff  War>  DocK^AKtJs,  tec. 

The  collateral  Itiflucncfe  of  the  Marine  Police  Sys- 
tem, in  checking  in  an  eminent  degree,  thcErabez-i 
zlemcits  And  Pillage  of  his  Majesty's  Stores  in  Ships 
and  f  ulilic  Arsenals,  within  the  limits  of  its  jiirisdic- 
"lion,  is  the  strongest  proof  which,  can  be  adduccJ 
■^  what  may  be  expected  by  applying  a  similar  Sys- 
tem ro  all  the  'Dock-)^ards  in  the  Kiugdom.  In  tee 
0th  Chapter  of  this  Treatise,  the  Eiils  and  the  ^:- 
niaiiss  are  so  minutely  detailed  as  to  render  a  reicr- 
ence  only  necessary  to  pages.  204  to  0.^7.— K  ".<" 
pleasures  there  suggested  sliall  bd  adopted  by  thf 
'Leeislatu're  arid  the  Ijords  of  the  Admiralty,  i'tiJ* 
•  •  ^  douM 
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4oubtpan  \i)e  entertained  pf  complete  succe^  in  secur- 
ing the  .^^yWic  Property  {unparalleled  mjpo'mi  ofe^erit 
in  any  nation  in  the  ivorld)^  against  those  Fraudg^^tid 
Dcprcdatioos  to\vbicb  it  has  beretpfpre  been  exposed 
to  ^  very  large  wiOMQt  annually.  '     ^     , 

Prevention  op  ,Cbjmb6  w.  GifTijjEAi^^ 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  ch&  ewi^  f»f  tj^s 
Work,  that  the  inore  atroeibiis  offences  of  Highway 
and  PootpadTlobberies,  Bur^larles^;  arid  o<^hfer^  acts  of. 
Fclonyf' may  be  greatly  diminished; 'if^nnbt^  nearly 
annihilated  by  improved*  Laws  and  "jf  r6s&onsHMa 
Agency,  througl^  the  medium  of*  *^  '  welt-reguUtcd 
Bo^urd  of  Pplicc  to  carry  ^hpse  Laws  uitp  effect. 

It  mustj,  hovvevier,  he  obviqus  tq  the.  Reader,  from 
what  bas  heeq  repeatedly  stated,  that  it  is  not  by'  afty 
si^gf^  iTfgi^Jatii^,  nor  by  wy  pqrtion  of  ciyil  strength, 
bowweiT  well  ii^may  b^  ayat^matized;;  ^ii^(<4Jt^^sir- 
able  object  is  to  be'cfiected.'  -         ;  > 

Success  in  any  material  degree  is  only^tobcl  ex- 
pected from  a  conibihaUon  of  th^  va^iozf^:  coniroUmg 
regulations  which  harje  been  jproposeJy  ivitik  a -vigorous 
and  energetic  civil  force,  and  a  correct  and  poitktcd 
cxQcijtiGn  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations,  np6n  which 
the  Preventive  System  is  founded. — ^Thcse  \R^j7ii/- 
iioju  may  be  summed  up  un4er  the  following  l^eads  : 

^  The  floating  Public  Property  i^  estimated,  including  Ibps  of 
War,  Naval,  Victualing,  Ordnance  and  Military  Storeji,' in  thne  of 
Warat  up  wards  ot"  Forty  Miilions«tQdiiig# 

4^  SeeChaptm  IIL  aad  IV.       ,• 

lit.  The 
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tit.  The  adoption  of  eight  propositions  contained  in  the  loth 
Chapter,  pages  303  to  307,  relative  to  the  Retehers  sf  Stolen 
GocJs,  btr. 

ad.  An  improved  mode  of  granting  rewards  to  ©flSccrs  of  Jus- 
tice and  others,  for  meritorious  services,  in  the  detection  aod 
conviction  of  Offenders — ^as  elucidated  and  explained  in 
Chapter  XIV.  pages  390  to  396, 

'  jdJ  All  improved  andnuxleraized  System,  with  respect  to  IV 
fochial  Constables*  so. as  to  restore  to  the  Corn'miifiity  the 
\    P^^'.^^y,  ^^  ^^  tiscftil  Institution*-<is  explained  in 
,. :  Chapter  XIV.  pajges  401  to  410. 

»4A.  An  improved  System  a\^,  with  respect  to  Watchmen  and 
t    .Patroles^w'^th  a  view  to  render  this  branch  of  rhe  Police 
tffkient,  and  to  Insure  to  the  Public^  that  vigilance  and  pro- 
tection to  which  the  expencc  they  incur  Justly  intitles  them. 
5th.  An  extension  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  City  Magistrates, 
over  the  whole  of  the  ^etrqpolis  and  the  four  adjoiniiig 
Counties,  and  a  power  to  Police  Magistrates  to  issue  Search 
Wan^ntit,  and  to  follow  and  apprehend  persons  charged  with 
offences,  who  take  shelter,  within  the  limits  of  the  Qty  of 
-;<   London-^ explained  in  Chapter  XI V.  pages  418  to  420. 

V  6th.  The  appointment  of  ft  Prosecutor  for  tbc^  Crown  to  ob- 
> . .  .visilc  the  difGcuhies  which  occur  at  present  in  bringing  Qffbi- 
J  . ,  ders  tQ  Justice ;  anci  which  is  elucidated  and  explained  in  the 
/ .  ^    1 5th  Chapter,  partipularly  in  pages  426  to  432. 

.  7th.  The  Establishment  of  certain  general  Rules  arxl  Cofidl- 
tibn%  according  to  whiph  the  Koyal  Mercy  might  be  ex- 
tended to  Offenders,  oh  ierms  bcrteficial 'to  themselves  and  to 
th^  Community — as  explained  in  thfidth  Chapter,  pages 
..  .  4Soto4S^. 

8th.  An  improved  System  with  respect  to  the  Punishment  of 

Convicts,  by  means  of.  Fenttftittary  Establishments,  calcu- 

*     -lated  to  insure  the  reformation  of  Felons,  and  to  render' ibis 
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cbisyniefiil  aftfinfimds.  to  the  CoinmvpIty-ra$  explained  in 
the  i.6t}f  Chapter  481  to  494^  and  497  to  50P.  ^ 

,^th.  Genexal  Rules  laid  down  aritb  jrespect  .to  difibent  modes  pf 
Punishment^  under  ^ix  heads,  page  495  to  497,  with  an  im- 
mediate view  to  render  th<:m  more  u^ful  in  the  PreventioQ 

*     of  Crimes.  "     ' 

loth.  An. .improved  System  of  Police,  aided  by  competent 
Funds,  and  an' extension  of  the  Police  Establishments,  iindi-r 
the'32<3co.  III.  (i7^j  to  the  City  of  London^as  expbin-. 

:fld  in  Ompxbt  XyiL  pages  5^9  and  51H  to  $2^.  *  t 

-rtA. '  By  thc^^idoiition  b»  theGeneral  System  of  PblJcc,  recotii- 
.mended  by  the  Seied  pmrniittee  of  th^  House  of  Comtopat, 
and  explained  in  Quifkt^f  XVIII.-r-BK  licensing  mi  irga- 
laling  pertain  dangerous  and  suspicious  Tr^kks  therein  sfec^- 
r  fied;  and,  by  raising  a  Revenue  for  Police  purposes,  froi|i 
perscAis  who  shall  bp  thus  contplled.-r.See  pages  536 
to  546.       ' 

1 2th.  By  tlic  ^taUishment  of  a  Board  of  Police  Revenue,  who 
.  ^all  exercise  the  specific  Functions  detailed  and  explained 
iaCnapter  XVII 1 .  pages  546  to  559 :  and  finely,  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  authorising  such  a  System,  the  heads'of  which 
and  the  elucidatiog  observations  are  also  spccifiul  in  pag^ 
56010564. 

Let  these  measures  only  be  adopted  by  the  Legis* 
lature,  not  hy  piece^nieal,  h^xt  in  the  gross  ;  and  little 
doubt  heed  be  entertained  of  the  most  beneftfciil 
effects  being  experienced  by  thS  "innocent  part  h( 
the  Community  jwhose  privileges  will' be 'ex  tended^  In 
proportion  as  the  Licence  which  an  imperfect  Police 
afForded  to  Robberies^  Burglaries^  ^pd  pth^r  acts  of 
yiolenc?  pn  the  p^sozj  aod  prQpprty  of  %  tUe^  p^aceftil 
subject  Is  abridged. 

The 
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The  (Sreneral  Pblicc/antl  the  ^d*crs  of  maMn^  k 
effectual,  win  then  be  a  charge  Committed  tofcspofl- 
^ible  Agents;  whose  duty  ft'wll^be'td  penetrate  into 
"all  Its  mazes,  and  to  accomplish  its  purposes  by  a 
variety  of  Regulations,  all  tending  to  embarra^s^  and 
to  render  difficult  and  hazardous^  the  pursuits  and 
operations  of  Criminals. — Experience  will    eqg^t 
modifications^  which,   aided   hy^ .  campetcvt  funds^ 
must  in  a  short  time  attain  thaf  (Kint  which  aball 
l^tahliab  Security^'^Bixt  this  is  iH>6<flU-*^Witliait  ttk- 
iog  large)  sums  (^s  at  preaent)  Srotn  the  Revenw  of 
the  Country^  tbe-efiectof  the*  System  will  Uoques- 
tiooably  be,  to  add  to  its  resources^  in  the  ditoination 
of  the  enormous  expence  how  incurred  in  the  punish- 
ment of  Convicts ;  *  and  which  still  must  continyea 
Jsurden  on  the  Finances  of  the  Covintry,^nlil  the  Ge- 
neral Police  System  is  fully  (not  partially)  in  activity. 
It  will  collaterally  extend  to  c\fei7  thing  that  can 
.ifnprove  the  Morals  of  the  Pec^^  and  bett6r  the 
condition  of  Human  Life.-«jts  iqikience  will  be  fcl: 
by  giving  vigour  to  the  Systems  proposed  (or  check- 
ing Jdl  Misdeineanors,  for  securing  Comraci*?i«l  Pro- 
perty, and  also  the  Public  ^Stores,  from  embe<z^io)c{K 
and  depredation  ;  wfcUe  the  oifenc^s  against  ^be  Mint 
J^ws,  under  the  new  Regulations  which  a(^  ^ggcs- 
.  ted,  will  tend  much  to  the  prevention  of  that  taor- 
jnous  eviK 

*  See  Chapter  VI.  page  450^  whtrt  it  is  stated,  that  in  25  years 
•  AMtijiO^ConvicuktvecoittheHitkninoksstfaan  1,663,9741. 
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amentiment  oft^t  exiatitiQ  MW. 

When  ia  addition  t6  t&e  adoption  of  the  ibrcgo- 
ing  measures^  Airtbor  Hnprov^nieQte  shall  be  ipadq  iot 
the  I^ws  DOW  in  (orw,  or  pprfapps  a  ^weral  cjowo- 
Ikktion  of  the  wlible  CriHiinarCode  be  effected^  so 
M  M  render  the  %0ceni  more  8ifnple>  and  in  a  greater 
degree  applicable  to -the  «ttaimncnt  of  the  ends  of 
Public  Justice,  great  indeed  will  be  the  blessings 
conferred  oti  the  Mbtrcfpolls,  ^nd  on  the  Natioa 
at  Jargel 

The  celebrated  'Lptd  JEia^cw  denomieated  them 
almpat  twooentutiep  dgd,  whehtfaey  were  much  less 
-relcitoinous,  atid  iilfittltrty  more  nitnple  than  at  <he 
present  day— 

-^*  Ati'Jhetei'6g(inc6tt«  mafe^;  eortcdoted  too  ofteij 

^'*  on  the  spur  of* 'the'  occasion,  and  frfequeatly 

*Vwithout  that  degree  of  accuracy,  which  is  the 

.    *«"  result  of  able  apd  mipqte  discussion,  or  a  4"® 

"  attention  to  th?  reyi«iou  ofxtbe  wisting  l^w^.'' 

Bu^  volumiDoiu  as  tfaeyccortniily  liie,  many  oftiisi* 

^ionsarc  apparent,  partly  arising  from  the  causes  a** 

signed  by  the  able  Lawyer  whose  strictures  have 

been  ^ust  quoted,  and  more  particularly  from  tKo 

.i;fpid  changes,  wl]ich  Commerce  *nd  Property,  h^w 

jBadeifi  th/e  8t.at^of$9ci§ty,  -^ 

6  Among 
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^S9  tGBChvntm* 

Among  these,  the  following  have  occurred  to  the 

Author  as  highly  deserving  attention.r-^ 

■.       » •    .  • 

»st«  Th^  Act  of  the  30  Geo.  IL  cap.  24.  coakes  it  a  transport* 

able  Misdemeanor,  to  obtain  Goads  or  Chattels  by  false*  pic- 
^  •  tcnces.— But  as  Horses^  Cattle^  PoulttyvBatii  Hates,  Bilk  / 

Excharrgi,  or  N^tes  if  Hflnd^  aithoHgh  cqunHy  objects  of 

«/   Fxaud»are  not  deeoied  in  Law  to  be  Goods  .or  Cb^/Js, 

«    offences  of  equ^I,  if  no^  of  gfti|tcK:ipagiiftiide>  ^re  not;^iikhiB 

')  ,  tJien^ejiningpf  the  Statuteijand  t^ei^e  appears  th^  necossity  <rt 

an  Amcnda^ent. ;         ^    ,  .    '♦       . 

2tdk  The , present  Act  relative  to  Pawnbrokers  is  extrqpely  dc« 

ficienty  and  not  only  in  several  important  points  ambijgupus ; 

btit  also  inapplicable  in  a-yariet^  of  inst^ces  to  the  general 

r  :  views  of  ttkt  Legislature,  as  th^^^gaid  the  securit^iM  in- 

;.   lemstcf  the  Poor,  while  in.  others^  fdrtiaps  unoccesdoy}  and 

;iise]es$  ic^rictioQS  arc  io^oGe4!D&  th^ll^^wqbrdkers jtheii&- 

lelvcst 

3d.  As  the  Laws  respecting  Foijgeries  now  stand — the  act  of 

{I  foi(g}og  the  Firm  .of  a  Cpma^c;ial,.Uouse»:and  obtaining 

.  ^  goods  on  the  Qred^t  of  such  fivqi,  .is  only  piunish^ble.as  a 

Misdemeanor ;    although  in  this  ^^e  t^is  /oScnpe.  is  of  ^  ten- 

i^ency  the  most  dangerous  that  fan  he  cgnceivedf  in  a  Com- 

*  mercial  Country,  ^crc   (ftom  the  unbounded  coiifidcnc^ 

i^iiich  prevail?}  it  is^so  ca«y  to  obihin  credit, 

-»  '  A  case  occurfiodaijd  canDe^irodef  the  oogniaanceofL  the  An- 
.tbpr  in  I796,^)wrea  Swindler  assuuii'^g  the  Firm  of^respea- 
able  IJouse  in  Bristol^  orcjcrcd  goofl^from  Manchester  to  be  sect 
IQ.  Portsmouth^  where  the  petson  (conymitting  the  .Forgery) 
stated,  that  one  of  the  Partners  meant  to  ^o  to  meet  them. — 
"Two  parcels  of  goods  were  obtained  by  this  device,  and  imme- 
diately sold  at  half  tl)c  value  by  ^  Sharpm,  which  kito9, 
1  /  '  discovqy, 
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fjiscoveiy,  and  ensdbled  the  Audior  to  guard  the  unsoqicctif^ 
Manufacturers  in  York  and  Lancashire, against  the  injuries  thejr 
were  likely  to  sustain,  by  the  operation  of  a  very  complicato^ 
and  artful  conspiracy  tp  iq\)  thern  of  thei|r  property  to  «  great 

4th.  The  Receiving  of  Cash  <?r  Specie,  Bank  NoUs,  Bills  tf 
Exchqn^e,  or  Notes  of  Hand,  kncrwing  the  same  to  It  shUm^ 
is  not  ^t  present  a  Criminal  Offbnce :  In  a  Commeixrial 
Country  where  such  offences  may  be  productive  of  much  evS 
to  Society,  Why  sbouljd  not  the  Law  c3Uen4  to  eyery  species 
of  Property  in  the  same  manner  as  to  Goods  and  Chattels  ? 

jth.  Although  Arson  is  considered  (and  justly  so]  as  a  high  Cii* 
minal  Offence,  yet  the  offence  of  a  person  setting  fire  to  fas 
oifQ  house,  with  a  view  tq  defraud  the  Insurers,  is  considered 
only  a  simple  Misden^amr^  and  punished  as  such  \  and  wlieio 
Z  house  at  a  distance  from  others  is  set  on  (ire  so  aS' to  occa- 
sion no  danger  to  the  neighbourhood,  //  is  not  an  offSsnce^lr^oym 
in  the  Criminal  Code^  even  although  it  may  appear  to  havebeeq 
'  done  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  insuiers. 

With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  this  very  atrocious  crime 
(of  which  there  have  then  but  too  many  instances  of  late  yeais) 
it  would  seem  right  that  it  should  be  clearly  d^ned\  and  that  it 
would  not  be  too  severe  to  punish  offenders  by  Transportation; 
since  in  all  cases,  where  the  fire  extends  to  a  neighbouring  house 
the  offence  of  Arson  is  con^mitted,  and  the  punishment  U 
Peath, 

6th.  Much  inconvenience  is  at  present  experienced  froin  the 
circtijtous  and  expensive  process  of  Law,  which  must  be  vtr 
sorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  retnoving  bad  and  profligate 
Lodgers* — In  cases  of  small  concern,  wheie  the  rent  does 
pot  exceed  a  few  shilling?  a  week,  jt  would  be  an  act  ofjgreat 
humanity  to  empower  M^istrates  to  deci$)e  in  a  summarj 
*  way. 
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desmjctBohj»f  the  Labouring  People.. 
7th.  As  a  means  of  controlling  many  offences,  >vh'icb  are  gene- 
rated bj  an  assemblage  of  loose  and  immoral  character8«  who 
arc  constantly  afloat  in  tlie  Metropolis,  a  General  Register  •/ 
L^^gtf^l' Houses,  would  certainly  be  attended  with  very  bene- 
ficial eflfccts :  and  to  use  the  language  of  the  Select  Commiucc 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  28t!i  Report,  page  31,— 
would  also  *'  be  a  Regulation,  which,  if  discreetly  used. 
♦'  might  probably  afTord  the  means  of  materially  assisting 
♦•  both  the  Police  and  the  Revenue/** 

^.  .Tb^«xt^nsiv?  Plunder  caromitttd  on  the  Farmers  round 
the  Metropolis,  under  the  pretence  of  Gleaning  in  Hantst 
is  a  v«fry  serious  evil,  arid  calls  aloud  for  a  remedy. — The 
pfaciicc  i$  pemfcious  and  ruinous  to  the  Nfoi^Ts  of  the  Fa- 
inif  ies  Of  the  Labouring  People  in  every  part  of  the  Country, 
^ncc  through  this  naedlum  children  learn  pilfering  habits, 
Ijefoce  they  know  that  it  is  a  crime* 

A  slight  puoishnvot  Po  all  whogkan^  ia  any  q|8^  prei^ious 
t6  a  complete  t^movad  of  the  com  or  vegetables*  and  on  every 
occasioo»  without  first  obtaining  leave  of  the  Proprietor,  would 
prove  a  very  salutary  Regulation — for  it  appears  that  every 

'  Tbief  chared  with  stealing  corn  pretends  it  was  obtained  by 

'  gleaning, 

^9th.  The  exbtio^  Laws  {imng  found  ioef^tua!  in  contxtdling  the 
babits,and  in  turning  into  a  course  of  usefiil  industry  the  labdir 
of  the  herds  of  Gypsies,  who  surround  the  Metropolis,  arjd 
'  commit  depredations  in  every  part  of  the  Country,  it  wouol 
be  exceedingly  de9irable,f  both  with. respect  to  pdicyacd 
humanity,  to  provide  some  effectual  Legislat'n/e  Reaed}. 
£ince  the  idle,  vagrant,  and  miserable  liie  of  thk  psciigatc 
comnninity  can  be  as  little  desiiabie  to  themselves  as  it  i^ 

f  See  pages  105  and  539  in  tk&  Woik.    f  See  pages  84>5» 

hiift* 
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hurtful  to  the  Public.-— Compelling  a  residence  which  shaft, 
be  stationary f  aad  obliging  them  to  bind  out  their  children 
apprentfccs  at  a  dertain  age,  So  as  to  incorpotate  them  with  the 
mass  of  the  people,  would  certainly  prove  a  veiy  salutovf 

'    Reguklion* 

loth-  The  frauds  and  adulterations  in  the  arficle  of  Mitk  srtM 
in  'Ae  Metropolis,  as  detailed  in  the  3d  Chap;cr  of  tbis  Work, 
pages  89  to  ^^t  seem  to  justify  the  interference  ofParlia* 
^nt,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Mi&  Dealers  under  the  in- 
«pcaion and  control  of  the  Police:  Here  the  injury  is  not 
morely  confined  to  the  frauds  thus  practised  on  the  Public, 
but  the  healths  of  the  Consumers  are  in  softie  measure  etidan- 
gered  from  the  infamous  device  which  are  practised. 

nth.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  much  unnecessary  expencc, 
and  also  to  remove  the  inconvenience  arisirrg  from  the  length 
of  time,  which  frequently  elapses  befdifc  persons  cbalgcd  with 
offences,  in  SottthVwi!4c.Gttaenwich,and  tlie  viUages  surrouni- 
i^  the  Mctr(^H)l«,friake  it  fawful  to  try  offences 'committed 
in  Si»ry,KeiTt,aAd  Es8ex,within  6v(f  miles  of  the  three  Bridges, 
at  the  Justice  Hall  of  the  Old  fiailey,  which  may  be  done 
i)cfoj«  a  J.uo^  of  the  Vicinage.with  great  advantages  to  Public 
Justice^and  whhout  touching  on  the  rights  of  the  AcCased.* 

12th.  To  establish  certain  Legislative  Regulations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  Morals  of  unfortunate  undffendmg 
families,  by  restoring  to  'th^tn  such  pitfents  whdse  tifisfoii 
tunes,  :rnd  not  theVr  crimes,  h^re  doowed  thdnico  didlWN 
tofsdfperp^tttriltntrtiontiwn^-^And.*)  C5taWi*^W!^Age- 
Uitm.  for  the  improvowent  of  what  *nay  be  denominated 
€ka Police,.\fj  ^Aofiint  inferior  Tribunals  for  disTiIbuting 
Justice  iMllactioosof  Debt  under  50I.  for  the  purpose  of  re. 
ducing  the  present <normous  cxpepCe,  and  extending  reli6f  To 

.    tsaders  in  genefal-t 

•  See  pagw  4^8  and  4*9         +  ^^  P^F*  5^4  to  ^90.  ^^^^ 
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THts  has  the  Autbbr  of  this  Work  endeavoured  to 
develope  that  infinite  variety  of  crimes  and  misibr- 
tunes^  which  have  been  long  felt  and  deplored  as  a 
pressure  upon  the  innocent  part  of  the  Community. 

In  travelling  over  so  extensive  a  field,  where  al- 
most every  step  is  stained  with  turpitude  and  depra- 
vity, no  little  consolation  is  derived  from  being  able 
thus  to  place  upon  record  practicabh  Remedies,  appli- 
cable to  the  chief  part  of  the  evils,  which  have  been 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  Reader. 

Nor  is  it  less  a  matter  of  gratification  to  the  Wri- 
ter of  the  preceding  pages,  than  it  must  be  satis&c- 
lory  to  the  Public  at  large,  to  discover  that  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  whole  improvements  which  he 
suggested  in  the  preceding  edidons  of  this  Work, 
have  attracted  the  notice,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Select  Cdntmittee  of  the  Howe  of  Comnfons^ 

The  cor(clus!on  which  may  naturally  be  drawn  is, 
that  the  laborious  efforts  of  the  Author  in  bringing 
a  new  and  ii^teresting  subject  under  the  review  of 
the  Public  b^ve  not  been  in  vain ;  and  that  a  confi- 
dent hope  may  now  be  entertained  that  his  humble 
endeavours,  for  the  good  of  his  Country,  will  ulu- 
mately  produce  arrangements  in  the  new  Sctetue  of 
Police,  calculated  to  secure  and  protect  the  pcacefiil 
subject  against  injury,  and  to  ameliorate  the  state  and 
condition  of  Civil  Society,  particularly  in  this  great 
Metropolis,  by  the  adoption  of  such  measures  ^j  shall 
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CONCLUSION.  655 

l^e  conducive  to  the  more  effectual  Prevention  of 
Crimes: — by  lessening  the  demand  for  Punishments  :— 
by  diminishing  the  expence  and  alleviating  the  burden  of 
Prosecutions : — by  turning  the  hearts  and  arresting  the 
hands  of  evil  doers  >-^by  forewarning  the  unwary^  and 
preserving  the  untainted  in  purity  ;  thus  attaching  to 
Police  its  genuine  preventive  character^  unmixed 
with  those  judicial  powers  which  lead  to  Punishment, 
and  properly  belong  to  Magistracy  alone. 


FtKIS^ 
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year  -  •         .       .  «3J>«» 
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p- further  elucidated  and  explained  -  38 1,  4^1,2 
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Through  the  Admiralty^  by  regulating  the  sale 
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4050  -  -  -  -  5^ 

Egyptians,  Their  Laws  for  the  punishment  of  oertatn 

o|{bnces  ...  41 

Emhezsdenunt  of  Bublic  Stores.     See  River  Flunder-^  \ 

Doch-yardi. 
Emperor  Josq)h  the  Second  abolished  tfie  punishment  of 

Death  -  -  -  -  fo 

-■1  His  edict  on  promulgating  his  New  Criminal 

I  ode  .  .  •  -  -  61 

*■   '■     '  Abstractofhb  New- Code  -  -  63 

■  ■    -J    A  singular  Anecdote  concerning  this  Prince  528,9 
Estimates,  That  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods  have  increased 

from  30a  to  3000  in  the  Metropolis  -  9i  i  a 

....— of  moving  Property  on  the  River  Thames  ftahltj    2  .•  5 

iwi  ■       ■         '       ■    ■■  arrivin^Tf    d«parting,   and 

circulating  in  the  Port  of  London  ^        2 1 6, 1 7 

belonging  to  the  Public, 


Naval,  and  Warlike  Stores,  Sec*  -  ^         260 

-of  Chips  in  Dock-yards  -       *     .   '         2^6,7,  ». 

>  of  Streets,  Houses,  and  Families  |n  London  411,//. 

■  of  Public  Houses  -  -  -  no 

•  of  Persons  employed  in  fraudulent  Lotteries  1 56,  ». 
'  of  the  number  of  Members  of  Frien41y  Societies         i  j.7 
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'  of  Magistrates,  acting  in  the  Metropolis  41 6, 1 7, 1 8 
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•  of  Prisoners  tried  in  1793  and  1794  -  448 
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2sttmatesy  of  the  Produce  of  Labour  of  Convicts  h\  the 

Hulks  (See  Convicts :  Police)  -  ^67 

Efforts  from  the  River  Thames  in  one  year  29,640400c/. 

{table J  -  .  .  -  -  -  2I5,!5 
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Forcible  Marriage,  bow  punished  by  different  Laws  .        4S 

Fqrfig^  Coin  counterfeited  in  Enoland        >  17,18,  (84^  190 

Foreigners,  their  opinion  of  the  Lngiisfa  SysCtfm  of  Polico  521 

>  the  insecurity  likely  to  arise  from  so  many  of 

tfaiem  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
Language  ...  .  530 
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Founders  of  Metals,  an  object  of  regulation  as  a  means  of 

f  re  venting  Crimes  .  .  i<>8,  54O1  «• 

France,  its  Laws  relative  to  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods  302,  '• 
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■  ■■                how  to  be  remedied            -      ^      -  303,  550 

Frauds  and  Felonies  respecting,  immense       103,  «•  115,  «• 
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Houses  of  Correction,  authorized  in  different  Counties  -         455 

. —  Regulations            -               '  -  459j^ 

Hue  and  Cry,  a  particular  means  of  arresting  Criminals  388,9 

Hutksy  the  depravity  of  the  Convicts  t^onfirwd  in.  them  -         24 
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Id/e  Poor,  the  Funds  ajppcoprlated  for  their  support  a  Pub- 
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7>w/,  (Dutch)  their  mode  of  Education  a  National  In- 
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■         ii the  extreme  fikboyr  attacned  to  their 

Situations ;  a  Ptopbsitktti  for  the  re. 

'                   '      ducing  it                  -                -  ^9^ 
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X11I9,  his  Majcsty^s  goodness  and  love  of  Mercy  exem- 
plified in  psrdon  to  Convicts               -             -  2» 
Jfinr^'i  Stores f  Men  eim>loydd  to  remove  the  hroad  affWtv 

from  Public  Stores               -               -  458 

*.■                   Abuses  and  Evils  from  the  Ssle  of  Old  Stores  2  j6 

■»       ■    ■  ■       Stolen,  embezzred,  &c.  In  the  Thames         -  j jy 
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Larceny y  the  definition  of  this  Offence,  and  the  punishment  50 

■  ■      —  Grand  Lnrceny  defined  -  -  -       .     50^5 

La*Wy  the  different  classes  of  Professtohal  Men  in  tfie  M^ 

tropolis  -  -  -  -  58J 

Laius  of  England,  (Criminal)  Deficient  wfth-ftgsrd  f 

the  prevention  of  Crimes,  abridging  Liberty, 

and  rendering  Property  insecure,  and  in  ^fctac 

instances  even  Life  itself  -t  .  9%S*  '00 

— —  Punishments,  from  their  severity,  ddfelt  the  ends  or 

Justice  .    ^  .  -  .43,53 

—  Above  \  60  Offences  ptmishable  with  Death         .        5, 437 

—  When  incompatible  with  Justice  law  should  te 

repealed  ^  m  ^  S,  301 
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Laws,  Some  TXfenccs,  Injurious  to  Society,  not  punished 

at  all  -  -  -  8, 9,  34,5,6 

—  Criminal  Law  explained,  with  respect  to  various 
Offences: 

High  Treason    '  -  •  •  3i 

Public  Felonies  against  the  State  -  42 

Private  Felonies  specifically  considered^  viz  : 

Murder  -'  •  43,4 

Manslaughter  -  44,5 

Homicide  by  Misadventure  ^         4j 
Chance  Medley  -        1        1^. 

Sclf.Defence  -  ii. 

Rape  -  -  46,9 

Forcible  Marriage         •  4S 

Polyeamy  -  49 

Mayhem  -  -  i^. 

Grand  Larceny  -  50 

Petty  Larceny  .  50,1 

Mixed  Larceny  .  54,5 

Ofiences  punishable  by  the  Laws  of  England ;    a 

List  of       .  .  -  -         437i  &c» 

Lawsuits,  See  JFriis,  Delts. 

Lewdness  and  Debauchery  prevail  in  all  ill-regulated  Pub- 
lic Houses  (See  Aiehousts . )  3  r  i 
Liherty  of  the  Subject  abridged  by  Thieves  and  Robbers       '  2,  9  j 
•■    ^-  ■    not  by  salutary  Regulations  to  prevent  Robbery 

.  i3#  i4»  308,9,  54? 

Lkences  proposed  on  Milk  Dealers  -  -  9s 

* on  various  trades  connected  with  the  Receivers 

of  stolen  Goods  ^    fSee  Police)        540,  n,  ;49f 50 

Ltghtermen  on  the  iThames  assist  in  rillage  and  Plvnder  22 1 

ti^hting,  &c.  the  Metropolis  -    ^  -  -  592 

Little  Goes,  a  private  Lottery,  a  contrivance  of  a  recent 
date,  brou^t  forward  by  the  Lottery  Cheats 
to  keep  alive  the  delusion  and  fever  on  the 
minds  of  the  Poor  all  the  year  round  -  i^z 

Li'very  Stable  Keepers,  ptapo&ed  to  be  regulated  (See  Horses)  109,  541 
Lodgers,  and  Lodging  Houses,  proposed  to  be  registered  105,  539 
London,  comprehending  the  Metropolis.     Its  Commerce 

{See  River  PlusiderJ. 
■  The  Magistrates,  a  list  of;  also  Public  Offices         504*^; 

■  Houses,  Streets.  Families  and  Inh^itants        -  411 

—  Its  prodieioos  lExtent  and  Opulence  •  567 
Places  of  Religious  Worship                «.            •             482 

■  Seminaries  for  Education  ^  -  •  569 

■  Institutions  for  promoting  Morality  -  570 

For  the  Arts  -  -  -  .571 

'-  Asylums  for  the  Indi^nt  and  Helpless  •  572 

For  the  Sick,  Lame,  &c.  -  •  573 

—  Dispensaries  -  *  -  .574 

^  X  London, 
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Courts  of  Justice  -  577*8,9,  580,1,^ 

a- Prisons  -  -  .582 

■  MunicituI  K^gnlations  of  the  Mctroix)lis,  rela- 

tive to  Watching,  Lighting,  Fires,  &c.&c.  -591 

London,  so  called  (the  City)  * 
,  The  utility  of  a  closer  Connection  bctwedn  the 

Aldermen  and  Police  Juitices  -  410 

~j The  great  Irespectability  of  the  Magistrates  of 

•  London  "         .       r       .  "  ^'^ 

* Tile  vast  Labour  of  thcii*  official  Situation  -       51  j 

^'  Magistrates  ^ith  Salaries  proposed,  to  ease  them 

of  that  part  of  the  Labour  which  related  to 
Criminal  Offences  -  -  51S 

,  The  great'Laboar  attached  to  the  Office  of  Lord 

Mayor  -  -  -  ^^ 

— — ^—  Reasons  assigned  in  favour  of  an  Improvement 
of  the  Police  of  the  City^  by  means  of  asast- 
ing  Justices  -  -  •  ih* 

.  ■  The  advantages  which  would  result  from  such  a 

System  -  *      -  -  517 

Lottery^  A  great  means  of  corrupting  the  Morals  of  the 

Lower  Orders  of  the  People  -  it 

m Lottery  Insurers  cheats  of  the  worst  class  15^-^ 

m  .'         Their  evil  Practices  explained,  and  their  devices 

-  to  carry  them  on  in  despite  of  the  Law  iJ2,J 

-  Menial  Servants  contribute  considerabl7  to  their 

•    '  support  ,  •  •  i53,f 

^m  TheastonishiDg^xtentof  their  Transactions  154^5 

m  The  misery  attendant  on  the  Lottery  delusion  to 

the  Poor,  who  fill  the  Pawnbrokers'  Shops  dur- 
ing thte  drawing  of  it  -^  -  15J 

m  The  amazing  amount  of  the  premiums  lor  In- 

surances* yearly  -  •  *         *  -  154,  6,  It 

^  Estimated  amount  of  fraudoletit  Insurances  per 

annum  10,460,000/.  -  -  14  j 

>   '         The  astonishing  number  of  Lottery    Insurers, 
with  their  Appendages,  consisting  xrf  Chris, 
Morocco-men,  laludgeon-men,  and  Ruffians,  cm-    ' 
plojed  during  the  Drawing  of  the  Two  Lot* 
teri'es  each  ^ear  -  -  -    (        I56,«« 

■  ■■>  »  The  Lot  tery  might  be  rendered  useful  to  the  State 

if  the  poorer  classes  could  be  shielded  from  its 
mischief  -  -  -  i  J7, 5fo 

■  ■    '    The  evils  attending  on  its  present  Plan,  and  the 

audacious  conduct  of  the  miscreants  engaged 
in  fraudulent  Insurances  in  resisting  the  Civil 
Power,  explained  .  -  156^  «•  if  A 

—  '  ■    ■  ■  Their  Profits  said  to  be  immense  daring  the  £ng«    * 

lish  Lottery  1796  •  •  iJ9 
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rjy  The  exertions. of  the  Magistrates  rendered  more 
peculiarly  necessary  to  clieck  this  evil  during 
the  time  of  drawing  the  Lotteries  .  159 

•—  Expedients  proposed  for  guarding  the  Poor 
a^inst  the  mischief  ^  fiiture  Lotteries^ 
digested  under  eight. difiercnt  Heads  i6b>iiZ 

: —  Thrie  Plans  for  drawing  the  Lottery  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  prevent  Insurance  -  165,  170 

//'Or/,  coined  in  England  -  •  173190* 

I  Military  Astoc'iatiotts^  the  Country  much  indebted  to 

'tne^  -  -    •  ■-  S35>*» 

Sen  or  Labourers  on  the  River   (Sec  Rtn)er  Blunder)  .  216 

..  M^ 

Utrates,  their  Duty  with  regard  to  Public  Houses 

[Set  Alf Reuses,) 
.^_J-  Thcfr  l^eat  tatility  when  their  Power  and 
Influence  are  j^nidently  and  judiciously 
-     employed       "     .    -  -  383, 422,3 

......JL.  The  rtumber  dSF  Magistrates  in  the  Metro- 
polis .-  -  -  270 

-^ The  number  who  sit  daily  in  rotation  4 1  7j  1 9 

-*—  The  number  of  Persons  committed  annually"^ 

for  Trial  2^jDo  to  3000 
.«.....«  The  mortification  experienced  by  the  Ma 

gistrates  in  seeing  their  labour  lost  in  ^   ^3h3 
consequence  of  the  chief  of  ^hese  Prisoners 
thrown  back   on  Sosciety  without  pn. 
nishment  ^ 

— *— -  A  List  of  the  City  Magistrates  *  "        504 

— >,  the  Police  Magistrates  •      .       505 

«-._  Their  Duty  explained  .  .  *         ,  -  506 

— ..— .  Their  Labours  cramped  for  want  of  pcctu 

niary  Funds  -  -  ;09>io 

— u  ■■  Magistrates  with  salaries  necessary  in  every 
prt  of  the  Metropolis^and  benefits  ^ris. 
mg  from  them,  -  -  527 

———  Avocarions  of  the  City   Magistrates  ex- 
plained -  '  -  •  522 
daughter  defined,  how  ]mnished                •                .44 
'ne  Fclke  Imtituthn,  Origin  aixi  Progress  of               2391 248 

■  ■     ■  Annual    Advantages  resulting 

,    ^^^    therefrom  to  the  West  Indto 

-  ' /'    Planters,  and  the  Revenue 

estimated  at  i6ojOOoA  and 

upwards  240^  i  >  ir.  242,  «• 

■     '  ■  >.  The  effect  in  restraining  River 

Plunderers  -  242,4 

■  ■    ■  Necessity  of  its  bcmg  sanc- 

*  T  T  tiontd 
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tioned  byi  Legislatire  Re^ 

gruI^tioDS  .  .  245, 

Af^nW  Fortce  tttStUutiQU^  Testimonies  to  the  utility  qTcIw 

System^  and  the  bcne&ts  it 
l^s  fili^eadv  produced 

^— — '^^    >       . '  .  '  '  '^^  nujinbcr  employed  in  this 

Establisliinent  ^        399s  ^^ 

Marriage,  The  evil  conse<juence  of  the  jprevailmg  pjqictioe  . 

.  d^.Cobabitation  without  it 
Martin,  MatScw,  Esq.  his  benevolent  exertions  fas  re- 
lieving the  Poof  .    •         .  360^1 
Mayhem,  LaWs  relative  to  it                -                -            . 
Menial  Servants,  Their  Morals  corrupted,  how            .         li 
Metalsy  Dealers  in  propoeed  to  be  regulated                   108,5] 
Metropolis,  vide  London^ 

Milk,  curious  particulars  as  tp  the  Adiilteiation  of      -    Sgj  90^ 
Misad'uenture,  Homicide  byi  de&iied  .       '       - 
■^i   I  ■ .    ■  .         how  (^uuishcd  '-      <      .  •  \ 

Misdemeanors,  A  list  of  them  punishable  by  Law 
Monej  counterfeit,  vide  Coin. 

Mon/esfMteUf  Barop,  his  opinion  relative  to  Th^fis,  &c  3q 

Morals,  The  moral  Principles  destroyed  among  the  Lower 

Ranks  ...         HijiOii 

■  tm  only  ]i>e  preserved  by  preventing  Crimet 

^  ■■■>—  Bad  education  and  bad  habits,  destroy  Morals, 
and  are  the  chief  causes  of  atrocious  Crimes 

,  .  34»J»94.Ji3iO'! 

—« ■  ■  ■  The  deficiency  of  the  System  for  guardmg  the 
,     -   Morals  of  the  Lower  Orders  one  great  cause 
^of  the  Corruption  of  Manners  -  j 

Other  Camtesj,  The  temptations  of  a  great  Capital        .  | 

The  habit  of  living  improvidently  aod  lax-       1 
'uriously  *-  -  .  \ 

.  The  temptaudn  of  fraudulent  Lotteries         i^ui 
The  Facilities  held  out  by  Pawnbrokers, 
'Old  Iron  Shop,  and  other  Receivers  of 
.  ,  Stolen  Gfpdf,  enabling  .persons  to  nise 

Monev  on  pilfered  articles  in  an  easy  way  tt%\ 

The  bad  examples  in  ilUregulated  Riblic 

Houses  one  great  cause  of  the  Corrupdon 

of  Morals  -  -  -        Jio^i 

I  The  habit  recently  practised  of  Men,  Women 

afid  Children  spending  their  time  in  the 

Tap-roonu  of  Alehouses,  where  all  sorts  of 

.    Profligacy  prevails,  exhibited  in  language 

andcondupt  ,         -  -  $iCyM 

The  profligate  Characters  intrusted  with 
Licences  tp  keqp  AlcIuNuei  {See  AUbwa)  M 
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Msralf.  The  iiainon|l  or  caieless  Education  of  Aj^itn* 

tioes  -  .      -  *  .3x4 

""  The  failure  in  Business  by  Mismanagemcntt  I4I^- 

ness,  &c.        *  -  .  •'  - 

> '  1  ■■    -  Servants  out  of  Place 

-  The  mode  of  Education  and  Supentidon  of  the 

Jews,  which  prevent  them  from  being  appren- 
ticed  to  Mechanical 'EmploTinents  .  ^r^ 

■  The  vast  temptations  to  plunder^  which  are  held 

out  to  Lumpers,  Scufleiumters,  Mudlarks,  Scul* 
lersy  Lightermen,  Sec,  on  the  Thames,  from  the 
want  oc  proper  Guards,  and  a  proper  System  for 
protecting  Property  (See  Ri'ver  J^Ittitder  •• 

D^ck-yards)  -    -  •  -  32  a 

•  The  temptations  held  out  to  fraud  from  the  shock- 
ing  state  of  the  Silver  and  Copper  Coinage,  and 
the  imperfection  cf  tiie  Mint  Laws  ^  «  17 1»2 

■  ■  The  taxnptations  held  out  in  a  great  Metropolis 

from  the  oesoorce  which  the  influx  of  Wealth 
affords  to  commit  acts  of  Criminality,  giving  so 
many  oppoctuaities  to  live  in  Idleness  1 1 1, 1 2 

"  The  deficiency  of  the  Laws  in  not  taking  cog* 

nizance  of  Moral  Crimes         '  -  35,6 

•— — -  Morals  Af  Public  Depredators  -  251 

Morality — Men  of  pure  Morals  make  the  best  Subjects  36 

— — Against  its-  principle  to  punith  small  ofiencet 

with  Death  -  -  •  59 

*—  Societies  for  promoting  it  -  •  570 

Mtidlarh^  ^^r  River  Plunder  ...  230 

Murder^  LaWs  relative  to  it,  in  this  and  other  Countries       43, 5 

N. 

Nwal  Embezzlements  and  Plunder,'  Sec. 

Reasons  why  not  heretofore  corrected  -  252 

Qraruities  given,  a  great  evil  •  251 

^he  Depredations  enormous    (See  Rhver  Plunder-^ 
'  Dock^jardiJ  253 

Ne^ux  South  Wales.   Transportation  there  when  fint  lega- 
lized fSee  Convicts)  460,  2 
Night  Coachesy  a  great  means  of  promoting  Burglaries  1 0$ 
■     '■  ■■ Propositions  for  regulating  them  106, 305,  ^^'jf  SS^tJ 

O. 

Offirficef,  160  punishable  with  Death        •  .58 

Some  not  punishable  by  the  Laws  -  8,  30,5 

A  general  List  of  the  various  classes  of  Q& 
iences  ...  437,  &c. 

Su  further  fuutshmtntt. 
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Officers  of  JuitUe^^ThAt  Zeil  always  pr<^N>rt]oned  to 

tkat  shewn  by  the  Magistrates  under 
whom  they  act  -  -  384 

The  importance  of  choosing  Men  of  Re- 

spectabllity  ...  iM 

•The  absurd  prejudices  against  Officers  of 

Justice  -  -  •  385 

The  Antiquity  and  Power  of  the  Officers 

of  Justice  -  -  3S6 

Number  of  them  ia  the  Metropolis^    397, 41 1,  v. 
Officers  subjected  to  considerable  risks  40Q 

Ou|[ht  to  be  rewarded — ^vide  Renoariu 
Old  Batl^y^Au  registers  shew  the  necessity  of  a  Prose. 

cutor  for  the  Crows  -   '  -  21 

Trials  anno  1 790  and  1 7^  1 1  eight  Sessions  3949  (i  6 
Idem  and  Convicts  J  793 'and  1^94        •  44^ 

Ot(LlroH  Shofs,  Owners  for  the  most  part,  generally  Re- 
ceivers -  (See  RecervenJ    10 
On^in  p/CrimeSi  Traced  to  Alehouses — Bad  education  of 
Apprentices — Servants  out  of  Plaoe-^ 
Jews — Receivers  —  Pawnbrokers- 
Low  Gaming.Hoqses— >SmQggling.«> 
Prisons                              Chap.  XL  310—3:: 
■           Female  Prostitution  (See  Prostihaes)  Ch.  XIL  333—54^ 
— —  Tea  Gardens                       -  -  346,- 

■  Ballad  Singers  .  •  -  34S9 

■  I  ■!  5tate  ofjthc  Poor       (See  Po$rJ  Chap.  XIIL  351—380 

P. 

Papde,  of  Arcotii^  counterfeited  in  London  17^  il^  190 

JPardms^^Thc  devices  used  to  obtain  them  -  :: 

Granted  to  founh-fifihs  of  those  found  guilty 

of  death  •  .  .  .44} 

Marquis  fieccaria's  Opinion  of  Pardons       «       45c,  & 
impositions  practised  to  obtain  them  .         iH 

Conditions  under  which  they  ought   to  be 

granted  .  .  •  4.)': 

The  Evil  cbnseauences  of  free  Pardons  -     45  ir 

A  tacit  disapprobation  of  the  Law»  fBtccoriaJ        5? 
JPariktSf  their  Profligacy  and  inattention  to  the  Education 

of  their  Children         —    •  •  3iXi&c« 

Parochial  Officers  in  the  Metrooolis  •  397,8, 416 

'  of  little  use  to  tlie  Police  in  the  Metropo- 

lis, why  •  .40) 

.  parricides,  their  punishment  by  the  Roman  Law  -tj 

By  the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  Laws  -  ^ 

Patroles  astd  Watchmen^  their  number  -  59? 

■  frequently  conspire  with  Thieves     1^1^ 
Pawnbrokers  hold  oot  many  temptations  to  the  Poor  t^) 

PavnirsiT't 
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Fanwhrolenf  A  pfopoiition  tor  regulating  them  1 15^  550 

■■  ■■     .  ■■  To  girc  security  for  good  behaTiour        -  1 16 

>  The  number  in  Lon&n  and  the  Country  1 1 5,  »• 

■  The  immense  amount  of  the  Goods  of  the 

Poor  at  all  times  in  their  hands  ii6«ff. 

P^ace9  ^^  epoch  when  muchdangeris  to  be  apprehended 

from  the  leturp  of  Criminal*  •  ic)Qi  Stg,%6 

Prtfce-Q^r^r^^-Safeguards  of  the  Community  .  3^^9S 

■  The  ill  efiects  of  the  absurd  prejudice 

against  them  -  •  38j^ 

■  ■  ■  The  number  in  the  Metropolis  408,  4 1  3j  1 4 
Ptmttentiafy  Hwses.  Two  national  ones  authorizedi  bur 

ne?er  erected  45^7*9 

An  Inspector  of  Penitentiary  Houses 
ahoukibeappobtedj  (^ConvtitsJ      46Q 
PtxMj^PIecetf  40  Millions  of  them  coined  by  Mr,  Bolton 

of  Birmingham  -  ^       '     i86fSr« 

»■    I  why  not  likely  to  be  much  counterfeited  i S$,  ir. 

P^//y  Xarr^xpr,  how  punished  -  -     '         50|l 

i'f'w/^r P0/X  and  Pewter^  purchased  by -Dealers  in  Old 

Icon — ^Protected  by  Act  21  Geo.  3d.  <•  59  299 

Piracj  a  capital  oflbnce  -  •  ""55 

Pirates  on  the  River,  their  audacious  conduct,  (See  Rr^er 
Phmdif). 
Plunder  om  the  Rhftr,  and D9tk.jards  (See  those  titles). 
PoLiCi— The. advantages  resultbg  from  it  when  well  re« 

jnilated  .  -  .  i,t 

Tne  insecurity  from  a  deficient  Police  no 

where  so  great  as  in  England  •  3,4 

One  cause  for  the  increase  of  Criminak  is  the 
.  insufficiency  of  the  Police  •  •  *     4«3io 

The  specific  causes  of  the  deficiency  explained^ 

and  the  means  of  improvement  .         24>5«^ 

The  disjointed  State  of  the  Police  one  of  the 

causes  of  the  increase  of  Stolen  Goods        «        .-289 
The   Establishment  of  an  active  Principle 

strongly  enferoed  .-  •  307 

The  expmes  of  the  Police  might  be  defrayed 

by  itself,  under  an  improved  System        •  410 

No  place  of  Industry  provided  by  the  Police 

for  dischaiged  Prisoners,   (See  C9mn€tiJ  99 

Police  of  the  Metropolis  explained  -  503 

City  and  Pc^oe  Magistrates  now  acting,  their: 

Names  .  •  •  5<)4»5 

Their  Duty  explained  «  -  50^>7 

Inconveniences  arisbg  fiom  waut  of  Funds  % 
Robberies  and  Burglaries  not  prevented, 
from  this  among  other  Causes  .         .    509,10 

Police  Magistrates  should  have  l»wer  to  giTe 
imall  Rewards  foe  useful  S^viccs  J  '^» ' ' 

Potica/ 
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?ot ICE-* Police  Msg^tstei  atceasaj  in'  an  krge  Sou  ' 

cieties      •         -     -  -  -  5r4 

Police  Magttdxcei.  have  nbdnng  to  do  witk 

Politics  -  -         r     -  S»7»»« 

Police  Sysrem  Approved  by  the  Manofacturers 

of  Spitai  Fields  ««b  .  Ji9»ao>«. 

Tlie  great  deficiencf  of  the  Systeai  for  want  ot 

a  Centre  Point  -  --  520 

CoAstitotioiial  superifitendeftce  of  Police  rest» 

with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

Department  -  -  •  J»i>2^ 

The  increase  of  State  Bbfiness^and  th&tncrtase, 

of  Crimesi  renders  a  delegatiMi  of  subordi- 
f      imrre  mafiagetnent  neoesaaiy      '  -  520 

Tie  utility  and  absohite  neccnst^  of  such  a 

System  expiitined  *  -  ■   •  521,1 

The  opinion  of  Foreigncts  o£>'the  Police  of 

London  -  •     •  .  tM. 

The  Police  of  France  under  the  old  Gorenw 

nten^  observations  upon  it  illsstnted  by  two  • 
^  Aneccfotes of  M»  de  Sartfav        -        •        524951  &c« 
The  situation  of  this  as  well  as  ev«y  Country 
"  in  Europo  makes  a  correct  System  of  Police 

necessary^  on  account  of  the  profligate  Quu 

racters  who  will  infest  the  Metropolis  on  tfae 

-  return  of  Peace  -  .  -  5«9>3tf 
J  Board 0^  Polke  proposed  as  the  only  mens* 

*  ^f-bindinj  together  %  dis)dinted.Syatem,'jmd 

•f  giving  it  that  energy  which  the  intetest 
'    cf  tt«iC^ntry  requiits  •  •  jji 

The  new  Systein  of  (jential  Ptiicc  recommend. 
( -ed  by  the  Finance.Committce  ftdly  detailed 

and  explained,  Chap.XVIIL  -.  55  j 

Keasons  suggested  by  the  Committee  555 — 539 

^      The  Icadhig^objcct  the  preventkxi  of  Crimes^ 

-  and  the  raising  s  Revenue  by  Licence  Duties  540,  i 
Trades  proposed  to  be  Licefised  540,  jr.  549*  Jo 
lExpence  of  the  Police  of  the  Kiogdom  near 

;^2 16,060  .  -  .  542,3 

A  Centi^l  Board  of  Pdke  Revemie  to  be 
fcrmed  by  the  Consolidation  of  the  two 
Boards  of  Hackney  Coaches>  &  Hawkers,ftc.  54s— 54  { 

The  Licensing  System  tv  be  extended  over  the 
'  Kingdom  under  the  Controul  of  this  Board  545 — 547 

Functions  of  the  Commissiqricrt  of  thi» Central 
^ani  of  Police  amply  detailed  under  ao 

•  heads  «  •  -  54  J — jjl 
Outline  of  the  Bill  proposed  to  be  hrodghr  into 

P^liament  for   establishing    this    C^entrai 

Board  of  Police       .    -     .      -  5J9i*^' 
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Tolygant^f^  an  inproTtfd  mpdeof  ponishnient  Tor  *  49 

Toor^  their  Distresses  -  -         .     .       -•         -3iM3>*« 

>■        Particiilarly  frOm  the Lotteff7  delusion  -        .-451,2 

■  State  of.  Cap..  XIII,      --  '  *-    -  -       j^^^jSo 

——  Casual,  thfc  erroneous  System  xespodtisg  them  (me 

^reat  cause  of  the  increase  of  Crimes  -  ^^i 

Estimate 'of  Voluntary  Contributions  for  their  Re- 
lief, J^% $<>^90o fi^^  Aftft,  '    ■     -  '        '    -  35^ 
Present  expence  at  the  Casual  Poor  not '  less  than 

This  Relief  ill  appKed  -  -  ..  ibid* 

Propriety  ^  cdniolidatii^  and  coperihtending  this 
>       Relief  .  .  .  364 

Poverty  ndl  4m  E^  if  it  doe$  not  degenerate  into 

Indigence-  .  -      «..        .  »  3^5*5 

'  'The  Poor  divided  into  five  Classes: 

The  ttie^t  laid' industrious  *  .    •  36$ 

Vaerant  -  •  •  367 

lA<S^nt  J.  •  .36! 

Aged  and  Infinn  •  ...  t6a 

Imams       ...  ;-'.  ^  -  ili/^ 

The  Statute  43  Elizabeth  imexceptionable  in  its 

principle,  xm  its  execution  ddBcient  31<hh  SIS 

ftoj^als-  for  z-Paufffr  Fdice^  to  regulate  Street 

Beggars  *nd  Casual  Poor  -  *  .       373^376 

Expence  thereof  jC^>'3^  ^^  ^  defrayed  by  eontri. 
bution^  fi^m  the  Parishes  proportioned  to  the 
sums  now  paid  by  them  for  Casual  Relief        .        Ihti* 
Beneitt  of  consolidating  the  FuiMfaaf  all  theParisfats 

in  the  Metropolis  -  -  -         377>^ 

The  System  shoula  beperfbcted  by  the  joint  efiyts 

-  of  well-infonscd  mdividuals  . >  .  <        ih'tdm 

fth9uen*  An  Asylum  ppopoecd  for  those  that  are  diS- 
charged,  to  prevent  their  cetooiiof  to  evil 
priKtices  for  wane  of  Work,  (^8cc  Cwi^kuJ  ^ 

97,8,  n.  486 
■    ■  ■  Abstracts  of- the  number  committed  and  dis. 

•  charged  in  the  M etcopolia  iii  the  conrae  of  a 
year,  ending  Oct.  1795^  fTabUJ  450 

i      !!■         Number  disdurged  from  the  ci^ht  Gaols  in 

the  MetfopoUs  in  a  period  of  ioor  yeaf s : 
K    f.  ist«  by  Proclamation  {>59> 

■.t»  I -li-t  ■  2d.  Acquittals  2,962 

■I'  ■         3d,  After  Punishment  *  81484 

11,038         95,7 

i 
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Jr^^»/«.- Discharged  from'  1791  to  1799 : 

li     '  7- _  I.       .  .    .  8,6501 

•— r— 2-  •  4*93$/'ao,5i<>  97 

. from  theHulka,  ditto        •  iif3^3 

.  .  a  1,893  9S 

U^— -  Tncdat  the-Old  Bailej  from  S^pt-  1790  to 

394 

44S 


1791  .   .  • 

Tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  from  April  9  7951  to 

-1794  -  -  '   -  -  ! 

Tried  In  the  year  .17951  thrir. Crimes  and 

Sentences-  -         .      -  •.  446,7 

. '^  Committed  annully  for TrUIxin  thi^  Metropo* 

lis  from  £95001  to  3000  -  .-  96 

Frisoms  in  the  Metropolis  •-  ;.  ..     ,       SJ'i  5S9 

FmecHtorfortbe  Cromtn — The  Utility- of  wch.  an  Esta- 
blishment -  «i,6 
.The  injury  occasioned  by  the 

want  of  it  in  defeating  Justice       426, 7 
A- severe  Bucden  on  the  snbjcpc 

to  prosecute  •  4z6 

Farther  Reason^  in  &TOMr  of  the 

Proposition       ..         -       43«^>  539 
PrastiMes — Their  unhappy  Situation,  and  the  dreadfpl 

consequences  of  it,  Cap.  XII.  -  333 

The  evil  cannot  be  preveatrd,  but  may  be 
-     alleviated  .  .  -  337 

Number  of  Prostitutes  of  various  classes  esti- 
mated at  50,000  ^         -  -  -*  340 
Proposals  for  iseguUting  them  not  inconsistent 

cither  with  Relieion  or  Morality  -        343 

The  Examnle  of  Holland  and  Inda  quoted       ...     34  { 
Public  Houses,  vidtJieAakus. 

PufiiihfiufttS''--^kAt  thcdr  ends  by  too  much  Severity-  6 

Death  should  be  inflicted  as  seldom  as  pos. 
sible   '  -  '  .  -    ■    ^.HiJL. 

'  .    Disoroportionate  to  the  Oflfentes  -        63  a.  S 

A  Definition  of  Punishments  .  29 

Should  l3e  proportioned  to  the  Offence,  &c*       29, 3a 
The  objects  o£  inflicting  Punishments  i^iV. 

General  Roles  relative  to  Punishments  . .  32,^ 

The  Severity  of  Punishments  exposed       34,5,6,  94 
Punishments  examined  as  they  anJy  to  the . 
various  Offences  known  in  the  English 
Law  -  -  •  38,9,  &C. 

Punishments  by  the  new  Code  of  the  Em» 

peror  Joseph  -  -  60,3 

Marquis  Beccaria's  Opinion  and  Maxims         55,  ». 
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Paga 
ftmisimnOir^Tbe  Sy«terii  of  Tdmshments  (oBy  cofi* 
-  '  sideredt  Cap,  XVI.  ^    -  454 — 500 

Funbhments  infticted  on  various  Offences 

bjr  the  English  Law       ,  437A9»&c,&c, 

Punishments  as  now  regulated  tend  to*  m.         '    , 
cieaie  Crines,  {Set  Convicts  J       ,     449*^45^ 

Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace :. 

.i— —  and  Genenil  Sessipns  of  Middlesexj  ip  certain 
Cases»  act  under  a  Commission  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer         "  j    -    ^  r  •  44jf 

■  Held  in  Londons  eight  times  a  year  7<  ^        42^ 

I ,   ■         in'  Westminstefj^  four  times  a  year  •        •         «J^. 

^  in  Middlesex^  eight  times  a  year  «         ««        i^r/^ 

m :—  in  Tower  Libenyi  eight  times  a  year  »  iM^ 

m  —  in  Surry,  four  times  a  yieaf  •  «  jJiV, 

gmf^f— Plunder  con^zoined  upon-^Sec  Ri^tr  Plunder.    . 

R. 

JEtf/^9    Laws  relative  p  it    in  Englapd,   Death   Igr 

|8  Ellz,  <■.  7  -  -  •  ..  4% 

The  Egyptian  Law  relative  to  this  Crime  -  iL 

The  Athenian  ditto  '-  -  *    .  iK 

Theiloman  ditto  7  ^  ^  ib. 

The  Jewish  ditto  7  \  •  -  H^ 

JUarvtrj  «  Stolen  Property : 

Receivers  of  Cash,  or  Bank  Notesj  not  punlslu 
'  able    .  .         .  -  -     .  S 

nor  of  Horses  and  Cattle  •  • .         9,  y* 

3000  estimated  to  be  in  the  Metropolis         «  10 

The  greatest  ^couragers  o£  Thieves  •<  ^r 

Their  wonderful  increase  in  the  last  20  years  i  z 

"Restraints  upon^  them  a  public  benefit        -     1 5»  T  4}  r  04 
Make  previous  contracts  with  Tliifves       -      ibjj  291 
Hostlers  at  Watering  Houses  often  Receivers 
"of  Com,  &c.  .  .  8g 

{bumeymen  Butchers  receive  Cattle  •  104 

Leceivers  considered  separately,  .Cap»  VIIL 

288,  508,  Sc(u 
The  chief  cause  of  Public  Depredation         •  289 

The  dififerent' Classes  detailed  -        -        ^9hS 

Sy  3  and  4  William  and  Maiy,  c»  9.  made  Ac* 

cessaries  after  the  fact  -  .  294 

"  By  4 Qeo".  I.  r.  1 1.  Duni$hable  by  Transport-* 
'  ation  for  fourteen  Years  -  295,  30 1 

The  Laws  enumerated  relative  to  Receivers, 
*    and  their  defects  pointed  out  .  293,  301 

A  proposition  to  make  the  Receivbg  Stolen 
V^J^W  an  original  Offence  -  30Z 

RicetviTi 
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iK/r/iV/rx-^-Renftditt  ptiofsosed  wnAcTfngnt  UR^i<9R  Deadly 

by  regulating  certain  CLiE»et  of  0eaders  3031 7 

A  Sy&tem  of  inspection  reooiaffiended  .  308 

Af){dicd  to  for  their  aM&tflkiee  in  ftoevering  ra. 

luable  Ttopettj  which  iff  stolen  .  384 

Migitmt  PlacM  of  Public  Worship  in  the  MetitipoKs  56S 

Register  of  delinquency  proposed  to  be  kept  by  the  Cen- 

tral  Board  of  Pblicc  _-  -  554 

Rewudies  for.E^ils  mentioned  h  tbts^  Wotk  : 

.  'To  remove  the  Imperfections  in  the  Crinfinal 
^    Code  -     '  -  •  J4 

To  improve  tife  System  of  the  Hoiks  -  27 

To  improve  also  the  Mode  of  Transportation, 
•    and" the  Employment  of  Cohf  lets         -  4X13  Sx, 

*To  establish  Natiortaf  PJSnSttirtiary  Houses        457, 460 
To  improve  thtf'System  in  g'raViting  Licences  td 
•     ••  "Public  Houses — See  Jlexfonses, 

T<r  regdlate  Dealers  irt  Old  Iron,  Metals, 
Stores,  Old  Wearing  Aj^rel,  Fotnders  of 
,  MetaU,  &c.  by  Licence  •.  -  .      -      J04 

To  iliiprrfte  xht  Laws  relative  to  the  preven- 
tion of  Pillage'  and  Pfundcr  iA  the  River 
"  Thames— Si&e  Ri<ver  PtundeK 
To"improvc  tHc  Laws'rclative'to  \ht  pftvfift. 
fion  of  Frauds.  EmBezzlement's,  Pillage  and 
"  Plunder  in  Ships  of  War,  and  Transport^ 
.  and  in  the  Naval  and  other  public  Arsenals 
^  i^tabcik.^ards)  '-  26, 1^5,4,  J,6,7,J 

To  prevent  Highway  Robberies  anj  Bui^lihes  105 

To  prevent  the  Coinagfe  of  bafsfc^ortcy^  ahd 
'  the  Sale  and  Circulation  of  the  same  ;    190,211 

To  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  the  Devices  t^ 
/  Cneatk,  Swindl6irs,  Gamblers  and  fraodulfent 
■    Persons,  viz, . 
•   *      "  .     SU^indlert  in  gertCfal  -  113,  i  j« 

FtAuduleht  Pawnbrokers       '    \       J"  109 

Hawkcr$'and  Pedlars       '  **-    *      -.  116 

"     -  PuiBng  diurnal  Auctioneers  •    .  117 

iP'iffink  Money  Lenders  .'  118 

Illegal  Lottery  Insurers  ••  151,162 

Itinerant  Jews  -  -         147,)} 

Various  Classes  of  Cheats  and  Swindlers,  &c 
with  Cautions  to  Tradesmen  and  others 
^    '       CO  beware  of  them  ,  -  -  •        131 

A  general  Remedy  prppdscd         -         131,1 
To  prevent  the  evil  of  receiving  Stolen  Goods* 
and  through  this  medium  the  Commission  df 
•«  Robberies,    Burglaries,  Thefts,  Larccnicsj 

Embezilcments,  Frauds  and  Swindling,  ^c. 
ufidcr  eight  dificrent  heads  ^'       302,5,4,  Ac. 

Remedies^ 
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JtcntedUsf    To  pifevcnt  Jwtice  from  being  defeated  in  the 

apprehension  of  Ofienders,  by  Rewards  to 

dicers  and  othen  apprehending  them— (See 

Refjjards)  -  -  39?>3 

To  prevent  Frauds  in  the  tr»al  of  Offenders  by 

appointing  i^PrOsecutor  for  the  Crown  2i^i 

To  proportion  all  Punishments  to  the  nature 
of  the  QjScnce>  and  to  abolish  sanguinary 
and  severe  Punishments  -  28,9,59,60 

To  improve  the  System  with  regard  to  Par. 

dons*— (See  Pardons  J  -  -  27 

To  improve  the  System  of  Police  for  the  Me- 
tropolis—by establishing  a  Fund  for  Rewards      509,  i  % 
..   .       To  estaUish  a  concurrent  Jurisdiction  ov^r  the 

wiurie  of  the  Metropolis  -  4 1 9, 20 

To  establish  Police  Niagistrates  in  London  5  ijt  «• 

'1  To  establish  a  Board  of  rolice  as  a  centre  point, 

where  a  responsible  superintending  agency, 
.    under  the  Secretary  01  State  for  the  Home 
Department,. should  be  pledged  to  attend  to  . 
'    :.  -the  great  outlines  of  the  Police  of  the  Me- 

tropolis—(See  Police)  -  -  tjfi 

A  System  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small 

-Debts     ...  -  SH95fin 

To  improve  the  Municipal  Police,  by  extend- 
ing the  same  Laws,  Penalties  and  Punish- 
ments to  every  part  of  the  Metropolis  599,  5rc« 
General  View  at  all  the  Remedies  proposed  in 
this-Work,  against  the  existing  Evils  which 
at4)resent  infest  the  Metropolis  Ch.  XX.  p.  602,  &c# 
Restrattttt  imposed  on  Criminal  Peo{4e  cannot  a^ect  the 

Libert/ of  the  Subject  -  -  .      IJ 

Those  already  established  to  obtain  Revenue, 

severer  •  -  -  x  • 

B^enue  of- the  Customs  greatly  injured  by  River  Phm-.    _  • 

dor  -  r         .       -  ,         241*  «•. 

Rtnvards — ^To  be  given  by  Magistrates  in  order  to  enable 

them    to   detect  Offenders — The 

utility  explained  -'  ^09-^^1 1' 

Rewards  necessary  to  all  classes  of  PWb- 

^    .    '  lio  Officers  of  Justice,  for  the  pbr- 

-   pose  of  exciting 'Vigilance  -        409,10 

Rewards  granted  at  present  for  ten  spe- 
cific. Offences,  detailed  -  390^1 
Amount  paid  by  Sheriffs  from  1786  to 

>797»  iC-94i430  -  -        393i«- 

~   Rewards  paid  on  Prosecutions  at  the  Old 

Bailey  from  Sept.  17  ,0  to  1791  394^5 

Small   Rewards  recommended   for  de- 

tecting  inferior  Offences  .  393f4 

Rfwardi. 
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^^u;i7ri/f.-- — The  quantum  of  the  Reward  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Jadge«  and 
allowed  according  to  the  merit  of 
the  parties,  whether  there  is  a  con. 
viction  or  not  •  •         39  jj  6 

Rewards  proposed  (or  the  detection  of 

Coiners  and  Utterers  of  Base  Money  207 

For  the  detection  o£  Plunderers  in  the 

Dock-yaids  •  .  fjz 

Jthtr  Plunder,  its  amazing  extent,  probably  not  less  than 

Half  a  MiU'ton  per  anjium,  Cap,  VIII. 

Yet  not  exceeding  15*.  per  Cent*  on  the 

value  of  the  Property  exposed     2  r  ^,1 6,  &  taiU 
13,000,  Vessels  and  more  discharge  and 
receive  three  millions  of  Packages  an- 
nually in  the  River                   «  ti^ 
Various  classes  of  River  Plunderers* 
Mhfr  Pirates,  (particular  instances  of  their  audacious  De« 

predations)                •     ^            -  218,20 

Night  Plsntderers                 ^                •  22p»5 
'                       Light  H^rumen,  or  nightly  Plonderen  of 

V^est  India  Ships         *                ^  123,6 

lieayy  Horsemen,  or  Lumpers               •  226,7 

Game  Watermen            •                     •  . "  ibid^ 

Game  Lightermen                »              •  228,31 

*                           Mud' Larks             •             •                 «  239 

Revenue  Officers             »                     «  *3i>2 

Scuffle^bnnters              ^                  *  155>4 

Copemen,  or  Receivers                    -  235,6 

See  further  Marine  Polke. 

Hihheries  and  Barglaries-^-uot  prevented  by  the  Police 

System  of  1792,  and  the  reason  why  ^09 

Chicfl^for  want  of  giving  small  Rewards  51Q 

KMefj,  defined  •  -  •  .54 

Jioman  Laws,  relative  to  Murder,  Theft            .        ,  41,^1 

S, 

'  Salafutf  proposed  to  be  increased  to  the  Servants  of  the 

Crown,  on  the  abolition  of  Perqniaifept  28^ 

Sartlne,  M.  de.  Minister  of  Police  in  Parisj  two  angular 

Anecdotes  of         •  •  i^sA  ^^ 

Saxon  Laws  relative  to  Murder  ••  -44 

S^b^ols  in  the  Metropolis  .  •  .  ^69 

Scnffle^buntersi  A  dass  of  Labourers  who  hunt  itft^  Work 
when  Ships  are  discharging,  chidBy  with 
a  view  to  plunder  •  •  ^3M 

Sequin  of  Turkey,  counterfeited  in  London  *        18,  184^  190 

Servants — ^C^rrupted  by  the  temputions  of  the  Metro, 

polis  .  •  .12 

Particularly  by  the  Lottery  •  ^  I53,j 

Setiferff 
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SeuofTS^  their  origii)  a|id  great  utilitf,  the  A^ts  rdatlre. 

to  them  -  -  -  .  ♦  ^94 

Sharpers, \%n  account  of  noted  Females  concerned  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Frauds  -  -         1 2?}  30 
Shaffers  ^ad  Saoittd/grs^  their  various  devices  to  defraud  . 

the  Public  -  Ii4>i5 

'     ■  ■  Ought  to  find  security  for  their 

Good  Behaviour         •    -  135 

Ships,  in  the  River  Thames,  the  Loss  and  Inconvenience 
arising  from  the  present  mode  of  dbcharging, 
•      {$ce  River  PiuMi/erJ 
SiU  Manufacturers  of  Spital-Fields,   their  Address   of 
Thanks  for  the  £stablishment  of  the  Police 
System  in  1792  -  -  519,26, «. 

^#/V//Vx  in  London  for  Moralsj  ArtSy  &c.  -  5/0j( 

Societj  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  small 

DehtSj  an  excellent  Institution  -  5S9 

Sodomy,  the  Laws  relative  to  it,  and  the  Punishment  46 

— i^— X  Introduced  into  England  by  the  Lombards         •         ibid. 
Soup  Charities,  their  peculiar  excellence  in  relieving  the 
,  Poor  •        r    -  -  81,2,  «•  356 

Southwari,  the  Acts  relative  to  its  Police  •  594 

Spirituous  tiquors,  the  astonishing  Consumption  of,  &c.        327,  n^ 
Statutes,  Sec  Acts  of  Farliament, 
Statute  Lam — Necessity  of  its  Re  visa],   and  the  stqps 

taken  for  that  purpose  .  7, «.  3  a 

Stolen  Goodsj  See  Receivers* 
Stores,  Governmenty    See  Emiezzlemeut ;    Naval  Em^ 

bezziements'f  Acts  -  •  257 

Streets  in  tha Metropolis,  estimated  at  8000  .  41 1 

Sugars,  the  Plunder  of,  estimated  at  j^.97,000  a  year, 
lost  by  the  Planters  and  Merchants,  and 
jC**5*^o®  ^y  ^he  Revenue  -  -        241,  ir. 

■  Annual  losses  by  Samples  j^  .60,000  and  upwards      235,  «• 

Suicide,  the  effect  of  gambling  in  the  Lottery  .  X44>  »• 

Summary  Fienv  of  the  Causes  of  the  Insufficiency  of  the 

Police,  under  nine  different  heads  24,5,6,7 

■■  V  '■     Of  Prisoners,  committed  in  one  year  429 

Supersitiiost  of  the  Jews,  See  Je*ws* 
StvissdJers,  See  Sbarpersm 

\  T. 

Tea  Gardens,  Public  Evils  -  *  -  345 

■■  -*  Proposals  for  regulating  them  -  347 

Thames  (Riter)     &c  River  Blunder  ^Marine  Police. 
Thefts  (petty)  Causes  and  Progress  of,  Cap.  III.  74,  IS  se^^ 

.■         I    ■  '^y  Persons  not  belonging  to  the  fraternity 

of  Thieves,  estimated  at  jf.  700,000  id 

■■I  ■■        From  Ships  in  the  River  and  opon  the 

:  Wharfs,  See  River  Plunder. 

»    ■  From  Dock-yards,  Ships  of  War,^  &c.^« 

Sec  Dock-yards. 

Thefts 
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Thefti  (petty)  Borglaries,  Highway  Rotfceriesi  4c  95>4»  "03 
Theft.     First  punished  with  Death  by  Henry  L-i  108  52 

The  Lawg  relative  to  Theft  in  this  aAd  other 

Nations  -  -  -  51 

Thieves.    Professed  Thieves  not  intimidatod  when  pot  on 

their  Trial ;  reasons  assigned  424, 5,6^  449>J^ 

The  diSerent  classes  of  Persons  who  resort  to 

thieving  and  robbing  -  -  95j6 

Many  Thieves  taken  off  by  the  War,  but  many 
remain  behind  on  account  of  ruptures  and 
other  disabilities,  which,  however,  do  not 
prevent  their  committing  Crimes  99,  xoo 

The  means  used  by  them  to  accomplish  their 

purposes  -  -  -  100^5^291 

Toietis,  Provinc  ial  Coins,  respecting  which  Regulations 

are  proposed  -  -  -  19S 

Transportatiofif  when  first  introduced  as  a  Punishment  454 

Offences  punishable  in  this  way  detailed  440 

Exigence  of  the  Transportation  of  Con- 
victs to  New  South  Wales,  and  their 
Confinement  in  the  Hulks  •>         460^ 

TVtfW/;^^  i*<>//V^,  A  Plan  of  hinted  at  -      '  109,  «• 

Treas^f  The  Laws  relative  to  it  explained,  viz : 

Of  High  Treason  -  -  38,9, 40 

Thii  great  Inaccuracy  of  the  Act  of  Edward  III. 
in  blending  together  Crimes  disproportionate 
in  their  nature  -  -  39 

The  Laws  of  China  relative  to  High  Treason  40 

Petty  Treason,  how  punished  -  •  41 

Tnuenty  Thousand  rise  t^&ry  morning  in  the  Metropdlis, 
without  knowing  how  they  are  to  be 
'     subsisted  through  the  day*  -  3'3>  «• 

Tjlur/i  Ticket,  A  Premitun  given  for  apprehending  and 
prosecuting  Burglars,   House. Breakers 
^     and  Horse-Stealers,  e^q^ylained        •  39'i'* 

U. 
UsefitJ  CaMtioHSg  to  Tradesmen  and  others  against   the 
devices  of  Cheats  and  Swindlers,  and 
to  prevent  frauds  and  impositions  z  24t3  ^ 

V. 
Fagrants  and  Vagrancy.     A  ^lecificatioa  of  whit  con- 
stitutes this  Ofience : 

— ^ i  Idle  and  disorderly  persons,  how  punished         44s,  Ice. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds  •  -.  4fj 

■'  Incorrigible  Rogues  -  -  i*^ 

VesstUy  trading  to  the  River  ThaiDe^  oeazly  13,509  in 

thecourseofay,eer  -  .  "aK— ai? 

Valunteers^    Sec  Loyal  Militai)'  Associations, 

3  Wfifr 
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IFar,  The  means  of  employing  Criminals  -  99,  100 

—  Civil  Wars  seldom  waged  from  considerations  of 

Virtue  or  the  security  of  Liberty                -  37 

Watch-bouses  in  the  Metropolis                 -                 -  41 4, «. 

Watching  the  Metropolb,  the  Laws  relating  thereto  41 1, 1 2 
Watchmen  and  Patroles  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 

the  Police  -  -  -  106,7 
-■■               Their  miserable  Establishment  from  8|d.  to 

2/.  a  night                    -                    -  107 

■  How  appointed  and  paid  -  4'  b > 2,  41 1,  »• 

■  ■              Their  general  unfitness                -            -  41 2j  i  j 

-  ■■   .         The  abuse*  which  arise  from  this  source  -          ib» 

. — ■"  The  number  in  the  Metropolis         -  -            414 

. Rewards  proposed  to  excite  v  igilance  4 1 59 1 6 

^tf/rA/«fli^rx  to  be  registered                -                  •  108 

Water  and  Waterworks  -  -  -  595 
Watermem  on  the  Thames,  Act  34  Geo*  III*  regulating 

their  Fares,  &c.  .  .  596 

West  India  Produce  pilfered  in  a  year  -  24O,  1,  «• 

Westminster,  The  Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  its  Police 

4x1,  n»^i2,$t, 
W^men  and  Children  of  late  years  regularly  frequent  the 
Tap. rooms  of  Public    Houses  a 
proof  of  the  Corruption  of  Morals  3 10—3 14 
Writs*  An  extraordinary  Statement  of  the  astonishing  ex- 
pence  of  small  Law-suits,  exemplified  b^  an  au- 
thentic Table  of  the  number  of  Writs  issued  in 
,  Middlesex  in  the  cour«e  of  a  year  -  587 

Tltt  Subject  further  explained  «  5^5j^ 
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